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PlIEFACE. 


This work is intended mainly as a book of reference, and for this purpose 
is printed with a copious index. It has been written chiefly for those 
students who have learnt, or are now studying, Persian in India. It 
should be borne in mind that considerable diffej ences exist between the 
Persian of Afghanistan and of Persia, not only in pronunciation and 
diction ' but also in construction. Many of these differences are illus¬ 
trated in this work. It is hoped that the notes on composition and 
rhetoric will prove especially interesting to Indian students, many of 
whom have to study Persian through the medium of English, and it is 
for their benefit that these subjects have been treated from an English 
point of view. These notes, however, are not intended to supplant 
the study of Arabic or Persian ihetoric, but merely to supplement it. 

The author, not being a poet, has made no attempt to deal with 
Prosody. 

In writing this grammar, the works of Platts, Ranking, Rosen, 
Chodzko, Haggard and Le Strange, Tisdale, Socin, Thaoher, Wright, 
and others,,including several works in Urdu and Persian, have been 
freely made use of. My acknowledgments are specially due to Agha 
Muhammad Kazim Shiraz!, Persian Instructor to the Board of Examin¬ 
ers, who has assisted throughout in seeing the work through the Press, 
and also to his brother-in-law, the late Shams'^'I-'UlamcV Shayldi 
Mahmud Jilani, and other Persian friends, for constant advice. 

The addition of a large amount of Arabic (viz. portions of the 
Qur^dn, the Alif Laylah and other Arabic works) to the Persian Course 
has necessitated a far larger amount of Arabic grammar than was 
anticipated, a task for which I felt myself by no means competent. 
This portion of the work has grown much beyond the limits originally 
set for it. In compiling it, my thanks are chiefly duo to Shams'^'l- 
'Ulamd^ Muhammad Yusuf Ja‘fari, Khan Bahadur, Head Maulavi of 
the Board of Examiners, to Shayns'^'l-' Ulamd^ Shaykh Mahmud Jilani, 
and to Maulavi Hidayat Husayn of Presidency College, and others, who 


^ In rnodorn Persian, for instance, Is means “ clean,” “nose,” 

dil ^* Btom&ch,'' imtiyaz j\xLc\ “ order, medal.” 
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PREFACE. 


helped me throughout its compilation; and also to Professor L. White- 
King, C.S.I., of Dublin, who assisted in revising the proofs and at whose 
suggestion numerous additions were made. 

Owing to the War and the consequent loss of manuscript and 
proofs at sea and to other unfortunate causes, this work has been un¬ 
duly long in issuing from the Press. 

I). C. mWMYnjAcuL-Gohud. 

Cairo: > 

March 1918. ) 
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Higher Persian Grammar 


PART I. 

t 

ORTHOGRAPHY ( JfcA ) AND ORTHOEPY (itij). 

§ 1. The Alphabet. (). 

(a) The Arabs and otLer Muslims write from right to left, and their 
printed books and manuscripts besjin at wJiat Europeans would call the 
end of the book. Their writing may be regarded as a species of shorthand, 
the short vowels being omitted. 

In printing, eacli letter is not kept separate as in the Roman character; 
tiiere are no capital letters, no sto])s, and no paragraphs; in short, not one 
of the devices valuable alike to tlie printers and readers of Europe; from 
cover to cover their books appear to contain but one long unbroken sentence, 
and many of the words are jumbled together, or, at the end of a line, written 
one on th^ top of the other. In some carefully written MSS., a line in 
coloured ink on the top of a word indicates a proper name or the commence¬ 
ment of a new paragraph, but even this aid is rarely given. 

Of existing alphabets, the Arabic ranks next in importance to the Latin 
alphabet. It has supplanted the Greek alphabet in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and Tlirace, and has supplanted the Latin alphabet in North Africa. 
It is the sole alphabet of Arabia, Western Asia. Persia, Afghanistan, Tartary, 
Turkey ; and of all the alphabets employed in India, it is the best known.^ 

‘' That the local alphabet of Mecca should have exterminated all other 
Semitic scripts , and have established itself as the dominant alphabet of Africa 
and Asia, is an illustration more striking than any other that can 
be adduced, of the power of religious influences in efFecting a wide and rapid 
difiFusion of alphabets. 

“ It took no more than eighty years (632—712) for the Arab conquerors 
to found a dominion wider in extent than the widest empire of Rome, and 
to extend the alphabet of Mecca from the Indus to the Tagus.” ^ 

The Arabic and English Alphabets can, it is said, be traced back to the 
same primitive Phoenician source. 


1 “ The Alphabet^'^ by Isaac Taylor. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


The Arabs originally used the Syrian alphabet, in which the characters are 
in the same order as in the Hebrew. Remains of this former order 
are still preserved in the numerical value of the letters, which in their 
numerical order are arranged in a series of meaningless words that serve as a 
memoria technica and correspond with the order of the Hebrew or Phoenician 
alphabet. ^ 

The Arabic alphabet consists of twenty-eight letters, all consonants. 
The arrangement of the Arabic alphabet is morphological,^ i.e. letters of similar 
form are brought into juxtaposition for the sake of comparison and as an 
aid to memory. 

With the Qur^an, the Persians'^ adopted and adapted the Arabid 
alphabet, though ill-suited to their requirements, adding to it the four ^Ajaml 
or Pam letters y p, ^ ch, j jh and g* The Persian alphabet therefore 
consists of thirty-two letters, all consonants; four of these letters are pure 
Persian^ and eight® are peculiar to Arabic, while the remaining twenty are 


1 So far as their alphabets extend, i.e. up to cu 400. 

2 From Or. morphl “ form ” and logia.'" Other methods of arrangement are (1) 
the Chronological, in which the letters are added according to the date of their adoption; 
(2) the Ideological, in which the characters are classed according to the moaning 
of their names (from Gr. HV/ea ‘Gdeo/’ + lo(jia\', as in tlio arrangement of tiie hierogly¬ 
phic signs by Fgyptologists; (3) the Phonologieal, the scientific arraneeriK'nt of which 
the Deva-nagari is tho most p('rfoct example; in tins, the letters are arranged according 
to the organs of speech by which they are articulated, viz. gutturals, palatals, etc., 
each division being also scientifically arranged. Vide “ The Alphabet ” by Isaac Taylor. 

8 For an account of the Ancient Persian Scripts, vide “ The Alphabet'^ by Isaac 
Taylor. At the time of the Arab coiicjuest tho Persians used the Palilavi character. 

4- Also printed In MSS. and in books lithographed in the East, the diacritical 
})ar that distinguishes g from h is generally omitted. This puzzles a beginner. 

It will be noticed that tho body of those four letters is identical with that of Arabic 
letters, and that tho only distinction is by tho ciiacriticnl marks. 

Tliey are adaptations of v " ^ " 3 '^* Persians do not always regard the 

peculiarly Persian sounds as new letters but occasionally represent them by the Arabic 
letters they resemble; thus “horse” is frequently written 

5 The four letters purely Persian are enumerated in the school rhyme:— 

^ -( 3 ^- ^ 

® These eight letters are enumerated in a school rhyme:— 

AjU 

ol*>0 

^ e;T 13 j\ yx^ 

ob j ^ 1.2 k ^ 13 

The Urdu or Hindustani alphabet contains three more letters to correspond with 
three sounds, found in words of Hindi or Sanskrit origin; it thus consists of thirty-five 
letters. 
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common to both languages. The form of many of these letters varies 
somewhat according to their position in a group of letters. 

In addition to the Alphabet, there are three vowel signs, which, if 
written, are placed directly above or below the consonants to which they 
belong, i.e. which they follow in enunciation: in practice they are omitted 
in writing, but are sometimes inserted in books printed specially for 
beginners. 1 

There are also certain orthographical signs, a knowledge of which is 
necessary. 

The following table should be studied, in conjunction with the remarks 
lhat follow and elucidate it. The greater number of the letters are by 
Persians^ pronounced as in English:— 

i Qur^ans are printed or lithographed with all the vowel-points and orthographical 
signs, Jis it is considered a sin by Muslims to mispronounce a syllable of the sacred text. 
Notwithstanding thi.*, most, if not all, of the editions printed or lithographed in India 
have numerous orthographical errors. Inserting the vowels and signs adds considerably 
to the cost of production. The State edition of a Qur^an printed and published in 
Turkey, and said to be letter perfect, is sold in Baghdad at the rate of thirty rupees, 
i.e. £2 a copy : a similar edition, but printed in the Roman character, would probably 
be sold for five shillings. Tlie Arabic character, beautiful to look at, is an enemy to 
printing and an enemy to the diffusion of knowledge. 

The written character of a language is merely a collection of conventional signs, a 
mere mochaiiieal device used to give it expression. The Arabs have already changed 
their alphabof once. 

Many Muslims object to printed or lithographed Qur^ans, which they do not con¬ 
sider mutaharrak. Tlie Persian Shi ahs however do not seem to share this objection. 

Vide {k) page 10. 
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(d) It will be noticed that the letters I - ^ i j j j never alter 

their shape, and tliough they are joined to the letter that precedes them 
(on their right), they are not joined to the letter that follows them 
(on their left) ; hence if they occur in the middle of a word, a gap or 
interval is formed nearly similar to the interval between two adjacent words, 

* Inaccurate spacing is one of the difficulties in reading the cheap lithographed 
books of the East. 

(e) The letters and Jc though they do not change in shape, yet unite 
with the letters on both sides of them. 

• (/) The eight letters peculiar to the Arabic are 

and (j. The four letters peculiar to the Persian have been enumerated pre¬ 
viously. In the Table of Consonants these two sets are distinguished 
by the abbreviations Ar. and Per. respectively. 

Remark .—The letter ghayn p occurs generally in Arabic words, hut is 

also found in Persian words, as ‘‘kid”; “comb of bees”; 

“ shout ” ; “ rouge.” 

(g) Those letters that resemble each other in shape and are merely 

distinguished by the position or number of the dots, ^ ^ ^ 

called huruf-i mutashdhih ), and sometimes huruj-i muiamdsil 

( )• 

Sometimes also letters that have only an imperfect resemblance, such as 
3 and are included in this term. 

(h) Those letters as mini ^ nun and vdv^ whose names are palindromes -^ 

(and these are all formed by three consonants) are called Maktuln ( ). 

If, however, the first and third letters of the anagram differ, as in jlrn, 
qdf, etc., the letters are styled Maljuzl ( y 

Masrurl ) is a term applied to letters whose names are formed 

by two consonants only, as b etc. 

(i) Letters distinguished by dots are called huruf-i manquta ( 

) or 1iuruj4 nm^jama ^ 

1 Combined, tliese form the Arabic word natrm ) “ sleep.” 

^ A palindrome is a word or sentence that, read either from right to left, or left 
to right, IS exactly the same. Adam made the first palindrome when he introduced him¬ 
self to Eve by, “Madam, I’m Adam.” Letters transposed anjdiow to make a 
new word or sentence are anagrams, thus ‘ rat ’ is an anagram of ‘ tar ’ and ‘ tear ’ of 
* rate.’ A palindrome is also called an anagram. 

8 Nuqtp, Ar. “a dot”; ^o mark with diacritical points. The term 

( ) (for n 2 p.j| ) is also applied to the alphabet 

irrespective of the order in which it is arranged. It is so called as containing dotted 

. ... r 

letters, in contradistinction to the ancient Arabic character called lixulf ^ which 

there were no dots. 
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Dotted letters are further subdivided into fawqam () those dotted 
above, and tnJitani () those dotted below. 

Dotted letters, wliether jawqam or tahtani, are further distinguished by 

the epithets miiwahhtda musaniidt ( ), and musallasa { ) 

according as they are marked b}^ one, by two, or by three dots. 

(j) The system of transliteration in the present work is practically 
the Hunterian system. Modifications are q (instead of k) for ( 3 , and m for e) 
before a quiescent 6 or p ^: for the final Arabic vowels, a small a, and 
written above the line, and a small n for the nun of the tanunn. In the rare 
cases where s-h and zdi are separate letters, a mark or comma is placed be^ 

^Cj 

tween them. Ex .—as Jial ‘' more or most easy ”, a?; Jiar ‘ ‘ blossoms. ’ ’ 

A final C 5 * ( ) pronounced like alif is q. A silent ^ as in is trans¬ 

literated by ff\ In the few words where ^ is prfjnoimcerl short, as in 
self ” and y “ thou ”, it is transliterated n. 

The yd or the hmnza of the ""yd of unity (dc., or of the izafat, are 
transliterated as pronounced. 

fTarnza in Arabic words is shown by a Iiatnza. as in jd^ida. 

lieniark 1 .—In some Arabic words tlic alii of ])rolongation is omitted, 
but expressed by jafka written perpendicularly over it* tliiis hdzd “this” is 

always writteii or and is usually in Arabic ; z;/r/c also 

at end of ^ and 45 , 

Remark II .—In Persian, an alii that is not mamduda ov ‘prolonged’, 
as in is also by Indians incorrectly called rmqsurn “ abbreviated ”, 

though this latter term is properly applicable only to a final t and or 

vidf under letter 

(k) It will b(‘ seen in the table that there are two letters ( ^ and t) 
transliterated by It, four letters ( 3 - J - and ) by z, two ( ei? - i? ) 
by t, and three ( vi: - ) by ,s. In Arabic all these represent different 

sounds, but the modern Persians make no distinction between the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the various letters in each group. A few^ pedants and poets affect 
the Arabic pronunciation, generally that of Baghdad. 

(/) Certain letters, especially at the beginning of words, are frequently 
placed, not alongside each other, but- above one another; this is the case 
in combinations with ^ ^ ^ 

(m) In the case of a change in letters -^ as fil ch* Ar., from pil tJy, P., 
it will be found that a labial is changed into another labial, a dental into a 
dental, etc., etc. 


A There are five labials jj - - o - 1 .^ and 

tahadd ? d-i-h ur uf , 
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Something similar occurs in the permutations of weak consonants, 
a vowel (English) being usually changed into a vowel. 

Sometimes, however, a palatal becomes a lingual, as in and 
“ ( bina ” ; and (m.c.) “ squint-eyed.” 

§ 2. Pronunciation (talaffuz iaidi) of Consonants. 

Alif, (a) The Persians, unlike the Arabs, look on alif as an original 
letter and not as born from or If it commences a word, it is to be re¬ 
garded as having no sound of itself; it is merely a prop for the vowel 
(written or understood) that accompanies it: vide under § 4 (?>).^ 

If it occurs in the middle of a word, it is a prolongation of the short 
vowel jaiha and is transliterated by a, irrespective of its modern pronuncia¬ 
tion. In this i)osition most Arabs, Indians, and Afghans i 3 ronounce it like 
a in ‘father’; Ex. Utah “a book”: some Persians and some Afghans 
would j)roiiounce this l more broadly, like a in “ball.” This broad pro¬ 
nunciation is characteristic of tlie tent-people and of certain dialects 
in Persia. 

In the Ears dialect, d before n or m is nearly always pronounced like u ; 

/ -p _ . " _ 1 * • 

Ex. “ a shop ” is diilcun and ham “ roof ” is hum This incor¬ 
rect pronunciation is in certain common words, the colloquial x)ronunciation 
of many parts of Persia; for example “bread” and “that” 
and its corhpounds are generally’' pronounced as though spelt nun , etc. 

In many cases the alif is pronounced broad; thus had “ wind ” is pro¬ 
nounced nearly like h(iw(L the alif being given the sound of a in the English 
word fall. kSorne Afghans too have this broad pronunciation, but the Indians 
always pronounce the alif like a in the English word father. In Persia, 
however, if this last pronunciation be used, the word will be taken to mean 
ha'd “ after \ and even an educated Persian will be puzzled b}^ it. 

In Khurasan, on the other hand, the^ is turned into alif ; Ex. andardn 
for “the women’s apartments ” ; and Uidn for “ blood.” 

For the pronunciation of alif with a hamza (f) in the middle of a word, 
vide under ^ in this section. 

Reniarl^ 

Alif in arithmetic represents the number one ; and in astronomical tables 
and almanacs,^ Taurus and Sunday. It also signifies an unmarried man. 


^ In this case it is usually called hamza^ to distinguish it from alif as a letter 
of prolongation. 

* Tliere are two kinds of almanacs, iaqvlrn-i Farsi in which the days, etc.» 

are written in full, and taqvlm^i ruquml in which signs and the letters of the 

Al^ad are used to represent the days of the week, etc., etc. 
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In Arabic it is a particle of interrogation; Ex. A-lasiu hi-rahhi-kum ^ Am 
I not Your Lord ? ” Quran VII. 168, wlience the Persian or 

Os-Jf ‘ the day of the original covenant between God and Man at 
the creation,’ 

Poets frequently compare an erect stature J or the straight nose of a 
beauty, or sighs, to alif. Also b uat j\ = ‘‘ from the creation of 

Adam to the birth of the Messiah”; ‘'the equinoctial line’ : 

ahy, ha ‘‘ the alphabet/' etc., etc. Alij is also a sign of the Unity of (rod. 

Remark II .—Indian Grammarians assign various names to tlu^ letti*r n///* 
according to its use :— 

Kinds of alij. 

(1) Alif-t, rabita i aKjIj v_uJ ) “binding or copulative alif joins two 

words that are identical; as, dast-a dnM • from liaud to liand: (a 

ready-money bargain).” This alif is also called (dij-i iifisdl ; Jt-od ^ } 
the alif of junction ”, or alif ~i ini far ;Ua=cu| cilf Some Grammarians 
style this alif-i vad ( cJLe^ ) but vide (10). 

Similar to the above is the alif-i 'off ( ^1 ) “the conjunctive 

alif,” which conjoins two dissimilar words; as, shab-d-ruz ( 3^^ “ niglit 

and day; always”: tak-d-pu () {ov takdpuy “ diligent searc'h ; 

bustling.” 

(2) Alif-i fd'iliyyai ( ) “ the alif of ageiujy ” ; as the (dtf in 

the adj. bind ( ) “seeing”, which word has the force of a present 

participle. 

(3) Alif4 ma/uUyyat { cjil ) that gives the force of the past 

participle; as, zlbd ( bjJ ) “adorned ” ( = ). 

(4) Alif-i masdar () which forms abstract nouns from adjec¬ 
tives; as, (m.c.) “ warmth (m.c.) “ breadth”, from garm and palm 

adjectives. 

(5) Alif-i tanwin [ ^ ^ the alif of the Arabic accusative case; as, 

in the adverb Ujf:> “ continually, for ever.” 

(6) Alif4- qasamiyya { ) the alif of the Persian vocative 

— 

when expressing an oath ; as, Haqqa U-=^ “ O, or by, God ! ’ ’ 

When this vocative alif is not used in an oath, but as a simple vocative, 
it is called A niddf- ( vJlf ); as, dild “ 0 heart! ” Imlbuld AUi' “ oh 
hulhul ! ’ ’ 

If however it is used in words expressing grief, etc., as in “ alas,” 

** oh help ! or oh distress ! ” it is called Alif-i nndba ( *-*!()“ the 

alif of plaint ” or alif4 madd4 sawt ( %Jij\ 


1 An erect stature is also compared to a cypress tree. 
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(7) Alif-i du^auiamannq (u-i) ) ‘‘the precative alif in 
verbs” ; as, m>ohddd uU/o “may it not be” : knndd “ may he do.” 

(8) Alif-i tahsin-i kaldm ( ' “the alif of embellish¬ 

ment ” ; as, in “ lie said.'’ This is also, and more properly, called 

ahf’i 7:d^id or ‘‘ superfluous alif ” : vide (12). 

(9) Alif-i 7nuhdla'jha ( AilU-c tlie alif of exaggeration” or alif-i 

kasrat “ the alif of excess” is found at the end of some adjec¬ 

tives; as. in “ Blessed ! How happv ! ” 

This is also called the alif-i f.mimm ( 

* (10) Alif-t ivasll ( j is said to be the superfluous alif at the 

beginning of (certain Persian words : as, in ushUir (or slinfur) “camel " 

and also tln'r/bV in Arabic marked with a imfil , but vide (1). 

This is really alii-i -d^ifL 

(11) In ceitaiii cases the alif-i ^lidd'^, vide (0), is also called alif-i 

rimtakaJlim { lAiJi 1 ; as. ])vsf~d vvuhtamm inihrhnim bbr.j,A) 

“ oil niv resjiected kind fnhmd.” 

(12) Ali!-( zd^id ( ) ‘‘ superfluous alif^^ is sometimes, in poetry, 

added for tlie sakf' of metre ; 

Verses writtmi on th ' tomb of Mirzd Sd^lh, 

!n rdshl chapd .sahzd rn)i(j. the alif is zd^id. 

Vide also ‘ Derivation of Words’ for ‘Formative Alif.^ 

(19) Alif-i liydqat ( C.- 5 IJ v-ftl: ) expresses fitness or capability; as, 
kjnpdnd ( byk ) legible. 

w B \n Persian words is sometimes interchangeable with /; as, za/rln c;bV 
(for P. zabdn ) “ tongue ” : with ???.; as, yhiizhm [for ghuzhh 
(old)] “ a single grape ” ; with v; as, vas ' (for has ^ ) 
“ enough ” ; khirdv and khdic * (for kJnpdb) “ sleep ” ; with z^;or v; 
as, dw ' (for dh) “ water ” ; nahiv (for the Persian nahib ) 
‘‘ fear.” ^ Pronounced as in English. 

Remark. — Bd-iji zdHd ; *^'13 ) “ superfluous w as in vide under 

‘ Verb Transitive and Intransitive ’ and ‘Prepositions.’ 

This letter is often called hd-yi muwahliada ‘ the single-dotted b ’ to 
distinguish it from cj. 

P is called hd-yi fdrsl or hd-yi "ajaml C 5 b. There 

being no p in the x 4 rabic alphabet, it is frequently interchangeable 

1 Still used in speaking by Zardushtis. 

^ The letter that has been changed, i.e. substituted, is called muhdal and the 

y f 

original letter from which the change was made is called muhdal minh^ ( ). 
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with / ci, as ftl (for pil j “ elephant ” ; safzd (for sapid 
“ white ” ; flruzl (foi’ plruzl ‘‘ victory.” 

t - » T; the Arabic » is generally written in Persian e> and so pro¬ 
nounced : vide under JJ. 

g by the Arabs is pronounced like th in Cuthbert, and sometimes 
as s; in Egypt it is pronounced 
Among the Persians and Indians, it is an English s. 

Some Afghans and some educated Indians give it the sound of ik. 

^ J called jlm-i iaz^ or jlm-i ^arahl to distinguish 

it from ~. It is the contraction for the two Muslim months 

_ • 


Jam.adciH-Ula doXvdJumadq^l-Akhir. It is sometimes interchangeable 
with zhj ; as, kazh y (old) (for htj ‘‘crooked ” ; witli cli - and 2 : ;: 
as, cMiza (old) for juja. (m.c.)^“s. chicken, and the young 

of a bird”; with g\ as, for Olldn a province S.W. of the 

Cas])ian ; with sJi ; as, kdj (old) for kdsh “ would that.” 

^ Ch called jhn-i fdrsl or jim-i ''ajanu It is some¬ 

times confounded with It is sometimes interchangeable with 
sh ; as, laklicJui {iov ladAnslia ) “dame”; withe 3 as, 

pucJiushk (old) (for piztshk a physician. ’ In 

Arabicized Avords it (dianges to ^jo; as, Sui Ai\ (for C/d/i 
‘‘China” ; sanj, Ar. (for chavg cymbals.” 

^ Called hd yi ImUl hd^yi holgl ^oid Jtd-yi miihrnnla 

The Arabs, some educated Indians, and some Afghans, 
make this a strong aspirate, something like the h in “haul” if 
this word be pronounced in the throat. To catch this sound, 
the beginner should copy an Arab or an Afghan many times when 
lie says the word Sdhih: (lie should also note the sound of ^ 

in this word). 

By the Persians this letter is pronounced like », q.v. 


Remark .—Children in Indian seliools are taught to make a distinction in 
pronunciation when rca,ding bctweim ^ and j<, and between ^ and but in 
practice, in speaking, no such distinction is made. 

^ Kjk called khd-yi saMiz «i>=sA khd-yi mavquia, 

_ ^ 

kha-yi mu" jama Great care must be takim to make this 

a guttural and not a k. (There is a story of a doctor who seriously 
alarmed a patient by mispronouncing the word khun “ blood.”) 
It is sometimes interchangeable with <3; as, cAc/MmrTM (for 

chaqmdq “ flint or cock of a gun ’' ; and with h; as, iJ'La. (old) 

(for Midk “ earth.” 


^ In Abjad, it has the same value as viz. S. 
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D called dal- iahjad^^' Jf*> ; dal-i ghayr manquia or dal-i 

mulimala Jfjj. It is sometimes interchangeable with ^ cjj ; as, 

turrdj (for durrdj ) ‘‘ black partridge ; with z^; as, ustdz ^ 
(for ustdd “ master ”: sdzaj Ar. form of sdda ‘' a kind 

of plant ” ; with 2:3; dizdr (for dtddr y^y^d), 

vi Z called zdl-i manquia Jti, ot zdl-i mu'jama Ji3. It is 

sometimes interchanged with d z \ as, yx^t for By the Arabs it 

is sounded like the th in '■ though/’ if, when pronouncing it, the tip 
of the tongue be thrust well forward between the front teeth of 
, both jaw^s and slightly (iouipressed: compare with and {^. 

By the Persians like 3 , or as z in zeal.” It is a contraction for the 
month Zul-hijjah o, while '3 is the contraction for ZuU-qa‘dah 

j It is always rolled aAd never as r in an^.”' Called gJiayr-i 

ma.miuia or id-yi muhmala It is a con¬ 

traction lor either of the months R(dn', It is sometimes interchanged 
with I as nilufal nilvjar ) ‘a convolvulus; al^o 

a w^atc'rliJy ” ; rhandl J (m.c.) (for (diandr ; ) * ])lane-tree.*’ 

J 7j callcxl zd-yi havvnz }y^ zd-yl manquia and zd-yi 

mu' jama It sometimes is interchangeable with - ; as, suj^ 

- (for-S'vo~ 3-—): with c ; as, quridi (for qunzj*jt ); witl) s; as, 

.■l//c7.s (for Aifdz): with ^ cpv. Zi '3' is a poetical contraction of 
the pr(‘])osition 3h 

j Zh called zd-yi jdrsi ^'3, or zd-yi 'ajaml It inter¬ 
changes with ^ q.v. It is proiiounc'ed as j in French jour or as -5 in 

“ measure.” 

^ S called sin-i <jJiayr-l manquia and sin~i muhmala 

It interchanges sometimes with ; as, Icusii (for 

kushii '' wrestling”; also tlie Zardiishti belt ^ worn under the 

clothing, and for ‘musk.’ ” Alsosometimes with as, 
for . 

i Sh called shin-i manquia and sliin-l mu'jama 

It is an abbreviation for Shamal ' the North.” It inter¬ 
changes with ^ ; as, pdchdn (for pdshdn “ scattering” ; 

with ^; as, kdj (for kdsh ) '' a pine ” ; also with q.v. 

^ S called sdd-i (jhayr-i manquia ^1^, and sdd-i muhmala 

:>U>. It is the abbreviation for the month of Safar jh-c and 


1 Pathftns say ustaz in Pushtoo. 

and vJ are somotimos intorchangoable. Ex._yw* or 

3 Still used in speaking by Zarduslitis. 

4 The Bombay Parsees call this belt kustl, but the Persian Zardushtis call it kuahti. 
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also for the word mdiq ‘‘genuine’' which shows that an 

account has been audited ; hence .sad kardan (old) to so 

mark an account, etc. By the Persians it is pronounced like 
In Arabic a stronger and harder sibilant than in English. Educated 
Indians and Afghans affect the Arab pronunciation: vide remark 


to ^ h. 




Z, zdd-i inanquipy or zdd-i mu'jama. Pronounced by the Persians 


like3, i.e. like .c in In Ba.<didrid like the //unif pronounced 

with the tip of the tongue behind the root of the front teeth 
of tlie upper jaws. (In Egypt a hard ]);ilatal d), 
t T called td-yl hutll ta-yi ghayr-i manqht >, and td-yi muhmala. 

By the Persians pronounced like By the Arabs a hard palatal t. 
Educated Indians and Afghans imitate the Arab pronunciation, ft 
interchanges with ; as, for 

li ^ called zd-^ji mangufa, or z/i-yi mu*<hdia By the 

Persians, like In Baghdad like the /// in though pronounced 
naturallv. 


called "ayu-i (ji/iyr-i uianqula 


or 'ayn-i muthmala 


It is often in Persian not distinguishable as a separ¬ 
ate letter (as prosody proves) In some words it is interchangeable 
with ^ h. It is transliterated by an invert<*d (‘onima. 


In Arabic the 


strong guttural. Few Persians can imitate 


the Arab pronunciation. 

At the beginning of a word, it is by the Persians treated as though it 
were th(‘ prop for a vowel. Ex. 'ihddat “adoration ” (as though spelt 


At the end of a word it is, in Persian, either quite silent as jam' or 
else more properly there is a slight vowel sound like a half a or half e 
as in tmna' The Persians never say jama' like the Indians.Many 

words like ^4-^ jam' and mau' are often pronounced with a drawl, and 
a peculiar intonation that sounds affected to English ears; such words are not 
pronounced in the least like jam or man : If so pronounced they will 
often be unintelligible. 

In the middle of a word this letter has a half-bleating sound like 


1 By the Persians is pronoiineecl as though spelt but the Arabs would 

give a distinct and peculiar sound to the consonant j before pronouncing its vowel w • 
This at least is the casr in Southern Persia with some words of throe letters end¬ 
ing in In the more accurate pronun -iation of the Vjetter classes in Tehran the final 
^ is perhaps always pronounced though slightly. 

8 The Arabs fully enunciate this final though not quite like tlie Indians. 
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a double a; Ex. aa'd is pronounced sd-dd.^ Words like are 

pronounced i-i4ihdr and transliterated, of course, i'iibdr, [An Arabic word 
with a mute liamza in the middle, has, in Arabic, and should have in 
correctly-spoken Persian, this same half-bleating sound; Ex. ma^mur 

“ordered; a commissary” (pronounced wa’amwr)]. 

► When ^ begins a middle syllable of a word, there is a very perceptible 

pause in the enunciation; Ex. qal-^a “ a fort ” : care must be taken to 
make this pause in the correct place, as the pronunciation qa-Va ov qaVa 
generally unintelligible. The Arabs do not make this pause. 

* ^ Qh, called ghoy'n-l manquta^ or nhayn-i mu^jama 

A hard guttural something between gh and r, the r being sounded 
much like th(^ r in Parisienne^ by a “ Parisienne.'' It represents 
1000 in aritiunetic and hence is with Persian poets a symbol for 
the hulhid-i hazdr ddsfdn JUb. It interchanges with ^3 

as ayngji (old for aydq (jb') ‘‘ a cup.” 

F called jd-yi sa' fas sometimes interchanges with ^ <l-v. 


^ Q called qaj~i qarshat o'i. Sometimes interchanges yrith ^ q.v. 

In Baghdad and by Persian Turks often pronounced like a hard English g, 

A guttural like q pronounced from the depth of the throat as if undergoing 
suffocation, or like ck in stuck when pronounced at the back of the throat. 
It must not be pronounced like k, a common English mistake. 

By the uneducated it is confused with and even educated Turks give 
it this pronunciation in certain common words : Ex. gh adr instead of 
qadr In Turkish words used in Persian, the two letters seem interchange¬ 
able: a Turk of Persia will often spell the same word with either letter 
indifferently. 

The distinction in spelling is generally observed between Uf “ a eunuch ” 
and tif master”, but both are colloquially dgid, 

iC called kd/-i tdzl or kdf-i "arabt It is in Persian 

frequently confounded with gdf, 

O called kdf-i fdrsi o^, or kdf-i ^ajamt It is some¬ 
times interchangeable with as lijdm for lag dm “ bridle; 

halter” (Persia). 

J iy is an abbreviation of the month shavvdl Poets compare it 

to a ringlet. 

*** 

^ Jlf is an abbreviation for the month Muharram It sometimes 

interchanges with 7^ as, ban (m.c.) (for bam^ (m.c.). 


1 Vide Haggard and Le Stranges’ Vaz\r-i Lankurdn. In 6a* d the doable 
sound is less perceptible. 

* Pronounced bun and bum. 

2 
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N. There is no nasal in Persia. In India, however, n is in some 
* words almost nasal or is imperfectly pronounced, as in chunan, 
jahan ; it is then called nnn-t (jh hunna ; ^ but before a vowel (and 
consequently before an izdfat) tlie nasal sound disappears. It has 
usually the sound of m p when it immediately precedes b (or 
p v^). Ex. (tanhal) ‘‘lazy” is pronounced tarnhal \ note that 
this is transliterated m. Nasal n always follows a long vowel. 

^ IP or F. At the beginning of a word, or in such words as javdb 

‘‘an answer ”, “ rectitude ”, “ a reward” or 

“ a good work,” it is amongst Persians a consonant like 'v\ but 
amongst Arabs, Afghans and Indians it is a w, like the w in we or 
went. In and it is pronounced like a or between a v and 
a w. The v sound is common in Isfahan and Kirman. 

Before an alij and after j has, in pure Persian words, no sound ; Ex. 

etc., are pronounced khdharj khdhosh^ etc.; there is, therefore, 
no ditference in pronunciation betwecui Ichwdstan “to wish” and 

khdslan “ to rise up”: this silent^ is transliterated ?/;. Khumh 
and its compounds are pronounced kJiish (transl. khivlsh). In Arabic words, 
however, ^ before alif is pronounced ; Ex. pi. of In 

‘‘to eat” and its derivatives, the ^ is pronounced like L and 
is transliterated ; also dii ‘two”, y tu “ tliou ”. J^ud “self”, 
khush ‘‘pleasant”, khurshM “the sun”, Uiursand 

“ happy ”. and are often pronounced chi and hamchi. 

A few Arabic words like haijdt “life”, salat “prayer”, are 

generally in Persian phonetically written oh^ and 

j is sometimes interchangeable with «J, as ydjd bb (old) [for ydvd 

(rn.c.)] “ vain, foolish”. The vdv that occurs before an alif and is 
nob pronounced, as in khwdstan is called vdv-i ma^dula 

sJjCXfLJO “distorted vdv, or vdv-i ishrndm-i zamnia 
“ the vdv that gives a smell of ^ ” : this is maktub-i yhayr-i malfuz 
( ^y^Aj ) written but not pronounced.” A vdv-i malfuzyi 

(jh ayr-i-maktuh ( ) sometimes occurs as in 

id'us “ a peacock,” but the more correct form found. 

In Ar. both the warns have the sound of w in this word. 

Remark. —A letter that is written, but not pronounced, is also called 
harf-i masruq () “ a stolen letter.” For further remarks on vide 
under vowels § 3 (6) and (d). 

i In Arabic tho nasal nun occurs before the letters 

< ^ o" 

ijCy is, .fe, ci, (3? ^ ^1^® words “ from thee “ “ thou ” — Azoo» 

^ Nun-i ^hunna only occurs after the weak consonants - h 
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^ H called ha-yi havvaz or ha-yi mudawwara (round 

hd), A decided aspirate like h in Iwpe, except when it ends a 
Persian word ^ or a feminine Arabic word (which is always preceded 
by a fatha^). In this case it is called the "‘obscure,” “imper¬ 
ceptible” or “silent /i”, and is transliterated a; Ex. khdna 
“a house”, gufta “said” (Past Partciple). This ‘obscure’ 
h is in India pronounc(*d like jatJuiy but in Persia it is pronounced 
like a sliort e, or e as khdne or gufte. (If the silent h precedes an 
a///, as in (^1 Aifl? “ I ha\re said”, there may. it is said, be a slight 
• breathing sound of the h, as gnftah-am, but the writer is of opinion 

that this sound is imaginary and that the k generally remains silent. 
In the first case, i.e. when aspirated, the t is called hd-yi malfuzi (^^U 
, hd-i muzhar or zdhir ( .,.^>0 or or hd-yi jalt ( 4 ^ 1 -^ ^ 1 ^ ) 

“manifest,” i.e. sounded; in the second case it is or } 

ha-yi mukhiaji or rnakhji “ concealed”, i.e. mute. 

The h is distinctl}^ but not too markedly sounded iii aj null “ nine”, a.* 

nih “ place” (Imper.), ^ bill “good” (but a^ ba or bi, tho preposition 

“to” or "’for”), aj bah bah (ni.c.) well done, excellent.” and in such 
like words.'^ 

In A^^a ,si • three chi “ what?”, Jd the interrogative pronoun 

“ wlio ? ” and the conjunction that”, there is no aspirate, and tlie final 
^ is pronounv.cd like short 

In Aj na. and a^ ma “ not ”, it is silent according to rule; but A>o ynik 

“ great ”, also “ a mist, fog ”, and a^ mah moon. 

Final ^ after f - • or 4 ^ is fully sounded ; Ex. pddishdh “ a king ”, 

9'cdi “ human excrement ”, etc., etc. In shah ‘king ”, aa3 ynah “ the 

moon ” or ‘ a month ” , rah “ a road ” , where the jaiha stands for alij, the 
final h is aspirated. 

T 1 0^0^ 

It must be distinctly pronounced in words like mahr, mihr and 

muhr and in similar words, and in the proper names Tih-rdn^ and 

Mash’had. 

A final silent h will sometimes become <3 ki Arabic, as fustaq Ar. 

^ Some grammarians consider the Persian silent U to be a vowel. 

Except wlicn changed into The ^ is not silent in Arabic. This final can 

only be silent (in Persian) when not an original letter. 

S Note that when final * is sounded, it is transliterated by h and not by a. Ex. 
dah “ ten.” 

4 Three distinct syllables, not two as in India. 

® Two syllables, not three. In 1908 Persian newspapers changed the spelling 
to 
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(for pisia P.) "‘a pista-nut’’; also as nakdj (said to be Arabic) 
(for ndgdh ^(fb p.) suddenly.’’ 

In Arabic, final t is in certain cases written i and is then called by the 
Arabs id marhuta ^ and by some Indians hd4dy and is in classical Arabic 
pronounced like t except in pause or before a vowel. In Persian this is 
often pronounced and written Ex. instead of In English 

dictionaries this is generally treated as the fourth letter of the alphabet, i.e. 
as o. 

Sometimes the same word is written both with is and o, but with different 
significations. Ex. ill ala is generally so written when it has the signification, 
of an instrument or apparatus,’^ but oJf dial (pi. oilf ) when it si^jnifies 
“penis.” ‘‘ is this paper correct ? ”, but 

“ is this paper signed ? ” ^ 

This distinction is, however, seldom observed and is considered pedantic, 
thus “ cause ” &nd qimat “'price’' may be written both or 

and or 

Vide also remarks on and at the end of j. 

T, gd-i iahidniyya ^1... At the beginning of a word is the 

English consonant y; also in the middle of a word after an initial long 
vowel; Ex. hf dyd “whether.” When, for the sake of euphony, the 
initial alif of a verb is changed into this letter is ])ronouneed y as it 
retains its original short vowel; Ex. from dmadayi “to come”, 

mayd “ don’t come ” ; ujtddan “ to fall ” , nayiiftdd “ lie did not 

fall, etc.” 

In the middle of words, also represents the long vowel t (pronounced 
as i in pique) or a diphthong ai: vide § 3 (d). 

At the end of a word it is a long i, but at the end of the words and 
it is sometimes shortened ; tims hale or halt and khayle (for Idjayli or 
J^aili). It is long in the verbal prefix tlius : but is sometimes 

in careless talking pronounced short. (The Afghans and Indians pronounce 
this prefix me). 

In Persia, as in India, the dots are never written under the where 
final: in some printed books, however, the dots are inserted. In Arabic the 
dots should be omitted in the alij-i maqsura,^ 

A at the end of a word, and preceded by a /a//ia, is pronounced like 

alif, and is transliterated q: thus India written is 

pronounced da'wq. This ^ is in Arabic called ciiii alif-i maqsura 

“the abreviated alif”, as opposed to alif-i mamduda cij( ) ‘the 

1 Colloquially in Indian schools te gird. 

2 aJJU or ig^ ju modern Persian, often incorrectly spelt ; it is pronounced 
b agile. 

8 In Persian this is often written as alif. 
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prolonged [vide § 4 ((i)], and is not sounded when in contact with alij-i 

vast; thus “ the contention of the moderns” is pronounced 

da' va ’ l-muta^a kh M irin . 

I ^ 

Note that in the Persian-Arabic compound or the is in 

reality a final letter, and the comparative suffix y can be written separately, 
asy 

Remark /.—In Urdu or in Indian writing yd-e ma'kusi or reversed yd ” 

( c— ) is written at the end of a word to show that the has a majhul 
sound. In modern Persian the * reversed yd^ has the same sound as the 
Ordinary 

In the Turkish suyursdt ^'supplies levied in kind”, the is 

frequently omitted, both in writing and pronunciation; it is however better 
to omit it in both cases: this word has no singular. 

For further remarks on vide § 4. 

Remark II, —Even when quoting Arabic or reading the Qur’an, the 
Persians do not try to give the Arabic pronunciation to all the Arabic letters. 
Indians and Afglians, ori tlie contrary, not only attempt but greatly exag¬ 
gerate tlie Arab pronunciation of certain letters. 

For the Arabic and the Persian pronunciation of the alphabet and the 
form of certain letters before tlie izafalf vide ‘ Peculiarity of Arabic Words.’ 

In Indian dictionaries a letter preceding anotlier is termed Jaj U, 
and one following anotlier is styled U: thus in the word the letter rd 
is h (Jy U ma qabUi hd. 

§ 3. The Short and Long and Diphthong Vowels (in the middle 

of words). 

(а) There are no regular vowels in the Arabic written language, but the 
Arabs make use of the three signs^ 7 f^[vide table, § I (c)] which they call 

alharakdt ‘'the movers” (lit. “motions”), and one of these signs 
placed above or below a consonant determines its vowel sound. When 

a consonant is accompanied by one of these “ movers”, it is called 
mufaharrik or “moving.” The short vowels were originally quite unrepre¬ 
sented. As the “movers” only give the vowel sound essential to a 
consonant, it is obvious that they cannot stand alone at the beginning of a 
word: vide § 4 (c). 

For pronunciation, vide Table. 

(б) The letter having kasra or ztr below it, is called makaur that 

having fatha or zabar above it, maftuh ( ), and that having mmma or 

'piah, mazmum (). 

(c) In Arabic, the vowels, as terminal signs of inflection, are called ra/. 
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( ) or nominative jar ) or genitive (T), and nasb (\.^i ) or 

accusative (I.), and the words, not the letters, so marked, are styled marfu^ 
{ ^ yiyX) ) rnajrur ), and mansuh () : vide § 8. 

Remark, —The short vowel i is in Persian oftener pronounced like e in 
‘/e7^’ than like i in ' fin.^ Also jatha is locally so pronounced, as herd 
for hard. 

(d) Long voweJs (in the middle of words). 

Alif, ^ and are weak or infirm consonants ^ or semi-vowels and 
correspond respectively with the ‘movers”, i.e. the short vowels ayU^i} 
In Arabic writing the long vowels are formed by a combination of two 

of these affinities; (Ex, t- Jju and hi) and pronounced like a in 

✓ 

jatJier, u in prude and I in police or pique. 

Remark I .—In h, the alij is written to indicate that the jatha belonging 
to tile V is prolonged in sound : vide § 2 {a). 

Remark IL —The^ and of prolongation and *-a 1| (g^ or 

are before {vide § 2, p. 21) a wasla shortened in pronunciation, thus 
is pronounced fi'hfawr (fil-faivr), 

(e) Diphthongs (in the middle of words). 

By combining jatha with and with the diphthongs ai or ay^ and au 
or aWy are formed, and pronounced like ai in aisle (rare in Persian) or 
ey in they, and ou in stout ; Ex. mail^ or mayl “ inclination ’ ’, * saum 

or sawm fasting.” 

In modern Persian the ay is most often pronounced like ey in they\ Ex. 
^^1^ is pronounced both J^aili and J^eyli (also J^aile, etc., etc.) (vide under 
letter is); also the au sound, characteristic of the Arabic, Afghan, or 
Indian accent, tends towards the sound of o in hose. 

(/) The original Persian vowel system was that of the Sanskrit, with the 
semi-vowel ri peculiar to the latter excluded. 


1 oli: “weak letters’* is the term applied to ^ " 1 as opposed to 

the ‘real consonants.* These are included in the school rhyme:— 

(,sk f yj <Xg»b 

I; “ ’’ 

2 Hence alif is called vkht-i fatha “sister of fatha'*; vav is called ukhhf-i zamma 
“ sister of zamma ” ; and ya is called ukht-i kasra “ sister of kasra.** 

8 When - ^ ^ form vowels they are called huruf^'Umadd “ letters of 

prolongation**, or huruf^'l iehhd* “letters of filling up or impregnating 

with a sufficiency of colour.’* 

^ In modern Persian pronounced more like meyl and aom. 
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When ^ and ^ follow a consonant unmarked by a short vowel or 
by jazm, they were said to have an open sound called m/ijhul, 

or ^‘unknown” (i.e. unknown to the Arab invaders); Ex. m-or an ant, 
sher a lion ” ' ; but when a ^ was preceded by a consonant pointed with 

or a < 3 * with then the sound was called niu^ruf or known” ; 

s> 

Ex. mush '' a mouse ” : shir ‘‘ milk.” 

The majhul sounds o and e are still preserved in the Persian spoken by 
Afghans and Indians, but they are now unknown in Persia: in modem 
Persian an ant” is called mur, and there is nothing in pronunciation to 
distinguish the word for " lion ” from shir milk.” 

Remark I. —There are thus, exclusive of tiie majhul sounds, at least nine 
vowel sounds in Persian, a, a, i, i, u, u, and diphthongs ai, ay, and aw. 
The last takes the place of ^le an sound characteristic of Indians. 

Remark 11, —To sum up the remarks on the weak consonants, (3 - ^ f 
( , when ^ and (3 arc initial, or arc movable iii the middle of a word, 

they ar(' real consonants and are pronounced with their proper vowels; when 

they follow a jazm they are consonsants, as in juzv and when they follow a 
consonant that has neitlier a vowel nor a jazni they were in classical, and 
are in Indian Persian majhul. When the consonant preceding y has a pish 
or zamma ( the sound is n ; when the consonant preceding has a zir 
or kasra ) the sound is i. 

When J and 3 ' follow a (consonant that has a zahar or fatha they 

may be called diphthongs. 

§ 4. Hamza( s>) and the short vowels at the beginning of words. 

(a) In endeavouring to pronounce a vowel without a consonant, a 
distinct though slight effort is made with the muscles of the throat; this 
jerked sound or hiatus is by the Arab& called hamzah, which signifies ‘‘ prick, 
impulse ”, and is represented by the form of which has arisen from the 

In Persia lion is slilr'*^ and a tip:er 3 ^ hahr. In India the tiger is called 

sher and the lion hahar : th‘' word sher is also loosely applied to the leopard, 
panther, etc. 

^ i.e. in Persia. Dr. Rosen justly remarks in his grammar : The Persian of India may 
be looked upon as a petrification of tho old classical language. It has also preserved 
the “ ma/AwZ ” vowels c and o for I and u, and many other differences of pronunciation. 
The Persian-speaking Indians, whose studies are mostly confined to the classics and 
poetic exercises, have followed none of the developments of the modern language. 
The Persian of India, therefore, though far purer both in idiom and pronunciation 
than the language of Persia, sounds pedantic, and is almost unintelligible to ordinary 
Persians. 

S Denotes “ pressure” or “puncture.” Among Arab grammarians the first letter 
of the alphabet is more generally called hamzah. 
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letter ^ of the word ^^=3. In other words hamza represents the cutting 
off of the stream of breath preceding or following a vowel. 

In Arabic, hamza is placed over or under alif, or overj and but 
when final is written by itself, and may follow any of the letters. The letter 
so marked is called mahmuz or hamzated, a term also applied 

to a word having hamza for one of its radicals. 

Remark.— Alif when it is merely a letter of prolongation is not hamza, 

(h) Short vowels atthe beginning of words. In most cases alif occurs as the 
bearer of hamza and then performs a function essentially different from that 

in the Remark to § 13 ((i) ; Ex. wf ah, wf When an i sound follows, theA 
the sign p is placed under the bearer f, as K 

For the pronunciation of a silent hamza in the middle of a word, vide 

under letter ^ § 2. In the word wa^zun “permitted”, the hamza is 

silent, and, liaving no vowel to give it life, it represents tlio jerked sound 
mentioned in the beginning of the paragraph; and, as the first letter, viz : f is 
pointed with -r: , the two together in Persian give the half-bleating sound 
mentioned in the remarks on the letter^ § 2.' In the word ra^is “a 
head ”, “a chief ”, the hamza is not silent, but is marked with and is con- 

sequently pronounced like ^ at the beginning of a word. In the words V*" 

the final # has no vowel and also follows a letter without a vowel. The 
Arabs would pronounce the final f- in these words something hke shaydi, su-d 
umard-d, but the Persians ignore the 9 in such Arabic words^ : they do how¬ 
ever pronounce the ^ at the end of probably to distinguish it from the 

9 

Persian word sii “ direction, towards.” 

In the pronunciation of an Arab, the hamza is an articulation very 
perceptible, especially when it begins a syllable that is in the middle of a 

' ^ 9 

word, as in cjfy - which are not pronounced qur~dn and jur-at. 


1 Note tliat Ihougli the ^ is marked with ^ the ‘ hamtated' alif does not serve to 
prolong the sound of the _ as would bo the case if hamza were absent from the I; thus 
to all intents and purposes allf-hamza (or hamza) and alif are two separate letters. 

2 This final ^ in Arabic must not be confused with the Pernian ^ following a silent 
h (or a ) as a sign of the genitive case. 'That the Persians do ignore the Arabic 

^ in such words as and (Arabic broken plurals of and is shown 

by their manner of writing these words in a state of construction, thus: or 

^ 3 ^ “the nobles of the time ” 

8 When hamza is found at the end of syllable, it is in Prd^i changed into the letter 

f^s.^ 9 

of prolongation corresponding to the short vowel that precedes; thus and 

9 

become in Urdu tdslr and mumin. 
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(c) The latest Arabic Dictionaries treat alif-hamza as the first letter of 
the alphabet, and alif alone as a^ or ; for example, if it be desired to look 

r ^ ^ 

out the Arabic root J sa^aV^ he asked”, the f must be looked for at the 

beginning of the alphabet; if however it be desired to look out saV^ “ it 
flowed , the alif must be treated as a ^, and the searcher must look for a word 

spelt sin^ ya, lam (instead of sin^ alif^ l(im), while for sar^ ^ he scaled a 
wall , he should look for m. The reason is, that, in Arabic, not 

considered an original letter, but is supposed to be the offspring of one of the 
two weak consonants j or and according to certain laws of euphony 
a weak consonant undergoes certain changes or permutations when it comes 
toge her in a ‘measure’ or ‘form’ Avith a vowel that is not analogous to 
it: accordingly, in the last two examples, an original ^ or has by permuta- 

tion been changed into an alif. Similarly “ a prophet’’ is from Uv -1^, 
and the letter after must be treated as the first letter of “ the alphabet.” 

The second letter of Jt-o is hamza, because it is mutaharrik or movable, while 

the second letter of JL# is called alif, because it is a letter of prolongation. 

Hamza, however, may be sdlcin, as in 

(c?) Long vowels at the beginning of words. As already stated, the long 

vowels are formed by a combination of a short vowel and the weak consonant 

that is its affinity ; and the manner of writing the long vowels in the middle 

of weirds has been demonstrated in § 3 (6?). It follows by rule [vide short 

vowels at beginning of words (6)], that the long vowels at the beginning of a 

y ' ^ 

word are introduced by a hamza, thus - uh’, and —tb. Similarly w' f 

should —a6; but to avoid this awkward form the second alif is written over 
the first, thus T: this alif on the top is called madda “ the mark of madd or 
prolongation.”^ 

(e) By the same rule the “diphthongs” at the beginning of words 

are written aib (or ayb), and for awb); for pronunciation, 

vide § 3 (e). 

^ It will be noticed that the three weak letters or semi-vowels are all/, vav and ya. 
The hamza is a strong letter, although in certain cases it is liable to modification or 
change like any of the weak letters. hile ruv and ya are sometimes real consonants, 
the alif is not regarded as such* at all; but only as a prop for hamza, or as a letter of 
prolongation, as in the word . 

2 An alij so marked is by some Crammarians called alif~i mamduda, as Pr. 

to come. Alif-i mamduda can only occur at the beginning of a syllable : 
Qur~dn. In Arabic the term alif mamduda is restricted to a final alif followed by 
hamza, as in , ^l^-***, in contradistinction to edif maqsura, as in and 
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As ill Arabic, hamza following a long I a is written on the line,' the alif 
that precedes such a hamm is generally marked with a madda^ but this maddxi 

has no effect on the pronunciation ; thus in Arabic for , ‘‘ he came. 
This is also the case when^ or ^ act as bearers of hamza, e.g. qaHV^^.^ 

Final hamza in Arabic words (as is rarely written in Persian, and 

always disappears in writing before the of the izdfat; as, 

“ medical officers of the Military Department’' : were the > retained, the 
might be mistaken for the of unity : vide Remark to (g)‘, vide also, 

§ 26 (/) (2). 

(/) In Persian the sign ^ over f at the beginning of words is omittefl, 
even in words fully pointed with the vowels, etc.: and in the dictionaries, 
Persian and Urdu, no distinction is made between alif and hamza \ i.e. both 
are at tlic beginning of the alphabet. 

Hamza coiTesponds to an English hyphen in such words as re-open,* and 
is then written over a y {^) without the dots: in other words, hamza is 
thus written, instead of over the prop alif in those cases when (according to 
Englishmen) one syllable ends in a vowel and the next begins with one; 
Ex. fFx^da benefit” instead of or 

When two ^ come together, it is more correct to omit the dots in the 
first and place the sign ^ over it, as : pdHdan to stand firm.” This 

word may also be written piyldan, but in this ease the first must be 

treated as a consonant and transliterated y. Similarly gunjdHfdi or 

gunjdyish 

Strictly speaking a hamza in Persian ought to be used whenever a 


* As a rule hamza has in Arabic do hearer when it is movable by a fatha and 
follows a long vowel, or when it is final and precodt^d by aukiln. In words like > 

i.e. in word.s where the long vowel preceding the hamza is C5, the hamza is placed on 

or above the line, or is written over a (without dots): thus or A-a IiA ., 

^ In Modern Persian usually pronounced qayil. 

^ In Persian, it is optional to write or omit the final in such words. 

4 In Urdu a hamza does duty for a hyphen, e.g. jaufi “may I go?’’, 

ja-o ‘‘go.” 

It will be seen that the Persians and Indians have'extended the use of the Arabic 
orthographical sign hamza. 

6 In Persian pronounced fayida. A hamza is not correct in such Persian words as 
gav cow, though Indians do write {g(Pu). 

In qa'ida and such words no hamza can be written, as f is a strong consonant 

and cannot take 
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^ syllable beginning witli a vowel is added to a root, thus: ^ (for Lfl -(ij ) 

and (for )> is observed in certain cases when it 

is necessary tor distinction [vide Remark I {g)\ For the Persian Immza ” 
as a sign of the g(mitive case, et(r., after an obscure h or after a final vide 
§ 26 (/) ; as substitute for the ^ of unity, vide\ 41 (c) {d), 

• (g) Hamza in tlie middle or at the end of an Arabic word used in Persian, 

is often omitted, both in pronunciation and in writing; as, qdyim for 
qd^lm, but generally sdHl rarely sdifil 

Remark /.—The piactical uses of liamza^ and its omission in modern 
Persian, are best illustiatc^d by the following examples : gadd '' beggar” ; 

gadaH- “begging”; J gadd-i- -‘a beggar”; qada-yi- 

Kirmdn the beggar of Kerman.” 

It will be noti(^erl tliat tile distinction between the words for begging” 
and “a beggar (with of unity) ” lies in the accent only. 

Mala fish ” ; (class ) ‘ a fish ” yah mdJii in 

m.c.J: j^Lo 4 ^ yah mdli-i dlgar (m.c.) one month more ” : 

yak mdh/i-yi ddgar (m.v.) “one fish more”; also in m.c. ^ 5 *^^ mdhi-yi 

digar-i and classically mdla-l digar: numdyayn “I show 

but numdyim “ we show.” 

Remark IT .—Note tlie division of syllables when ^ occurs in the middle 
of a word: <zAj^ or is jur-at (not ju-rat). In the same way ^'\jS 

Qur-an: or aIX^o mas-ala. 


§ 5. The letter ^ (at the beginning of words). 

In Persian (but not in Arabic) the consonant ^ at tlie beginning of a 
word is pronounced like the consonant hamza^ thus is pronounced like 

, and lub (Ar. broken plural of “ defects, vices,” as though 

spelt vide § 20. In the Roman character, ^ is transliterated by a 

reversed comma above the line. 

^ would in modern Persian be taken to bo hadl-l “a badness,” but in 

jvddli the hamza is necessary. When a syllable begins with a vowel, the 
mark hamza is used to introduce it. But this hamza being written above the 
line requires “a prop”; and this in the case of a is f> in the case of w it is j 
(with or without ■^), and in tlie case of i it is 4 ^ (with or without s- ), only that in the 
initial form this last is [often] distinguished from the ordinary y by losing its dots: e.g. 

^Vral “a question,” mas-ul “inquired of”, fa-idd “advantage.” 

Palmer^s Concise Eng.-Per. Diet. 

Note the different position of the accents in the two words. 

For 45 ^^^. 
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§ 6. Jazm or Sukun. 

(a) In Arabic and Persian, the first letter of a word is always accom¬ 
panied by a vowel, lienee in the mouth of an Arab or Persian a word like 
Smith becomes Ismith (or l8mit)J 

When a consonant in the middle or at the end of a word is followed by 
no vowel sound, it is said to be sakin i.e. “ quiescent, inert, or mute,”* 

and the symbol called jazm “cutting off or amputation,” or 

sukun “rest ” [ , a © o ] ig placed over it. In the word mardum 

“ men,” the first letter ( ) is “ moved” by jatha, but the second letter (;) 

is “quiescent, inert, mute, or silent”, having the sign jazm ( overdt; 
while the third letter (^) is ‘moved’ by zamma or jnsh; and finally the 
last letter ( ^ ) is “ quiescent, ’ ’ 

A letter so marked is called sakin “ quiescent ” or majzum\ it has none 
of the ^3^ When two or more quiescent letters occur together, the 

first only is termed sakin^ the otliers being termed mawquj “ dependent 

on” or “supported”; thus in dust “friend” the ^ is saHw and the 

yj* and are mawquf. 

In Persian (but not in classical Arabic), the last letter of all words is 
quiescent; this being a rule, the sign jazm is omitted in the case of 
final letters. Jazm therefore signifies that (in the Roman character) two 
consonants in the middle or end of a word have no vowel between them.^ 

(b) In such words as Jlih - ejii - *3^^, great care must be taken in Persian 

to avoid even the suspicion of a vowel between the two last letters ; many 
Persians pronounce these words almost like tifld^ naqld, nagdd, and in the two 
last words slightly dwell on the fatha. The Arabs and Indians pronounce 
these words less affectedly; the Indians as though they were tifel, naqel, 
naqed.^ 

Remark. —The presence or absence of a jazm in a word of three letters, 
sometimes completely alters the meaning, e.g. nafs means “passion” ; 

“the penis”, but nafas means “breath”; “a fissure and the 

privities of a woman,^ ” but ^ y jaraj “ freedom from grief or sorrow.” 

1 Few illiterate Indians can pronounce two consonants at the beg'nning, 

^ In Hindustani a few words begin with two consonants with no vowel between 
them. In such cases a jazm is not written over the first letter as theoretically a 
quiescent consonant cannot occur at ihe beginning of a word. It is for this reason that 
a vowel is often inserted; thus Brahman is often pronounced Birahman. 

S Barf “snow*' is in India pronounced haraf; this pronunciation renders the 
word unintelligible to many Persians. 

^ In Arabic the privities of either sex. Uneducated Persians pronounce both 
words farj. 
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§ 7. Tashdid * and Idgham. 

(a) A doubled letter in the middle of a word is wriiten only once, but 

the sign (-^ ), called tashdid “corroboration” or “strengthening”, is 

placed above it to indicate that it should be pronounced twice. 

^ A letter so marked is called mushaddad ‘ ‘ strengthened ”, “ corrobo¬ 
rated.” The first of the doubled letters ends one syllable, and the second 
begins the following syllable. 

(b) In practice, the Persians strongly emphasize the letter that is marked 

with the sign of duplication; Ex. l^urram “joyful”; AiJt albatia 

“ cert ainly.” The Arabs however pronounce tlio doubled letter twice, unless 
it ends the word, when it can only be emphasized. 

(c) Arabic words of only two letters are rare; consequently words 

like ki and (shaft and daqq) are three lettered, even if the sign (— ) be 

emitted. For further remarks on (^) vide under “ solar letters”, § 10. 

Remark I. —Witliout the tashdid, tfiere is nothing to show whether a 
word spelt like is qiit “ food ” or quvvat “ strength.” 

In Arabic words a euphonic tashdid occurs when the article al precedes a 
word beginniini with a solar lettter: vide § 10. 

Remark 11. Tashdid is said not to be found over any of the four letters 

that are purely Persian. The word bachcha is an exception ; if the (i>i) be 
omitted there is nothing to distinguish it from bi-chi, “ for what ” ; 
vide also “ Peculiarities of Peisian words.” In compounds, the tashdUd 
over bachcha is dropped, as sag-bacha, bacha-J^ar, bacha-Turk, etc., and also in 

the expression : Bacha! mdr-at bi-zanad (a curse). Other exceptions are 
“hillock”, and “thick, dense.” 

(d) Idgham signifies inserting one letter into another, coalescence, as 

shappara (from shah-para ^ ). As a letter so assimilated imudgkam. 

) is marked with tashdid, the two words are practically synonymous. 

Remark /.—Removing a tashdid Ajxio from a word, as jdda for 
jddda “path”, is called taj^jif “lightening”, and a word so 

“lightened ” is muMaffaf 

Remark II. —‘ Doubled ’ Arabic substantives in which the last two 
radical letters are the same,^ in order to avoid two quiescent letters coming 


1 Khar-i ha tashdid (m.c.) “ most emphatically an ass.” 

S In Arabic vJUba-o muza^af ** a reduplicate verb, i.e. one whose second and third 
radicals are the same. The term muza^af is also applied to a quadrilateral verb of two 

equal syllables, as lLtJ zalzal.^' 
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together, lose the tashdid before the Persian plural termination hd ; thus 
jinn ^ a, spirit, a Jinn” has for its Persian plural jinhd. Similarly 

from saff a line ” comes the Persian compound saf-dar ‘‘ rank 

breaking ’ ’ (an epithet of ‘ Ali). Such Arabic words frequently lose the tashdid 

in Persian, as ]caf}^^\ Ar., “ palm of the hand/’ haf } P.; habh''^\ 

t ' 

i-Aa. a berry, grain, pill ” becomes in Persian hah. Sometimes the tashdid 
is again restored before the of unity, thus hah, P. (m.c.) becomes hahb-i 

(m.c.) '‘apiir’; ja>n ‘‘art'\ fa/m-i : hut hi/ •JiS' palm of the 

hand ”, Icaf-i (m.c.) (not Icaff-i 4 ^^^'). 

Jiernarh III .—A imishaddad letter is rarely found in a pure I’ersian 
word; arra, (S. drd '‘a saw”: jarruJ^ (or farul^) happy, etc.” are 
exceptions. 

8. Tan Win ( ) 

In classical Arabic the short vowels are used as terminations to express 
the three cases of nouns^:— 
is the nominative-N 

T is the genitive ^ Vide also § 3 (a). 
r_ is the accusative j 

If the noun is indefinite, these terminations arc doubled and WTitten 

"^, 7 , —, and pronounced witli tlie 7mn or 9 ?-sound. This is called 41 ;^ 
tanwin giving the ” 

Arabic nouns in tlie accusative case are in Arabic used as adverbs; 
Ex. lilAij. ittijdq-^^^ by chance ” the accusative of Note tliatthe final 

nlij is not sounded. 

If the word ends in .c or », there is no final alij \ Ex. <uJLc 
^alay-hi ‘"accordingly”, ^* 4 .^.:^. hihnaU^^^^ “skilfully”; similarly if the 
word ends in _ (in such words the tanwin is written over the letter 

preceding the and the 4 ^ is unsounded), thus hawq^ “lovingly.” 

In modern Persian the tendency is to omit the n and prolong the final d 

1 Such words are considered by Lexicographers to bo Persian. 

^ There is practically only one declension in Arabic. 

'"i In naodern colloquial Arabic the final vowels and tanwin are with a few exceptions 
omitted: a noun in the accusative case, med as an Advvrh, is given the tanwin. 
Colloquial Arabic has, therefore, no distinction of case as found in the classical language. 

4 The alif over the is now seldom written, the word being spelt : the 
is silent Words like *uqha are generally written 4 ^^ (without alif). 

In the Roman character, a final pronounced like a is transliterated a. 
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in the pronunciation of these Arabic adverbs; Ex. ilU. “now, 

at present ”, is in modern Persian always pronounced hdld while “ in 
reality ’ ’ is pronounced both with and without the n. In some words the 

n is always retained ; Ex. Aliii ghaflaU^^ “ suddenly ” or ‘'by accident ”, 

^ jahr^^ “ by force.” 

§ 9. Waslah. 

This word signifies “ a conjunction or joining ” and is only found over 

the alif of the Arabic definite article J al “ the ” ; it signifies that the alif 
is* suppressed in pronunciation and the (J joined by the previous vowel ; thus 

amir^H-wM^minin ^ Commander of the Faithful ” : vide Remark 

11 to § 3 (d).^ 

If a word before a wasla ends in a long vowel or in an alij^ maqsura, the 
final vowel is shortened in pronunciation before the alif with loasla, thus 
^9 is pronounced fi'l-jumki and not fVl-ju7nla, 

§ 10. Solar and Lunar Letters. 

(а) In Arabic the dental, liquid and sibilant letters, fourteen in all, are 

(jailed aldiuruf''s^h-shamstyyat" or “ solar letters ” for the by 

no means obvious reason that the word shams “ sun ” begins with one 

of them. They are - h - - J - e;- If an 

Arabic word with th(i article Ji begins with one of these letters, tlien, for 
euphonic reasons, the J of the article is not sounded, but to compensate for its 
loss, the first letter of the word itself is doubled and markc-d with ji;, thus : 

-iU SaldJp^-d-din “ the Peace of Religion ” (Saladin). The dentals 

sinniyyd those that are enunciated by the aid of the teeth are - Jr - io - ^ 

^ ^ - CL'. The lingual asaliyya ( ) are those that are pronounced by the 

aid of the tip of the tongue, and are - A 

(б) The lunar letters huvuf-i yamaviyya are said to be so called 

because qamar the moon begins with one of them. With them no such 
change takes place in the J of the article. 

The lunar letters are subdivided into the labials shafahiyya or shafawiyya 

( or ^ ^ - o - V5 palatals lahawiyya ( ) iS ‘ O - 

1 The hamza is pronounced. 

2 Difficulty of pronunciation or want of euphony is called iatisqal (), 

S The loss of the front teeth prevents the people pronunciation of the dentals. 

4 The letters 3 - u*' - U® are called “ sibilant letters.** 
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and the gutturals, halqiyya or hanjariyya ( jj . ^ ^ . 

Remark ,—Arab grammarians have themselves fallen into confusion over 
these ill-defined divisions. 

(c) The Arabs further term certain letters huruf^^^^l-laqlaqah < 

“ clackino; letters”; huruf'^* z-zalq or al-Jiuruj''* zr 

zawlaqiyyah letters articulated with the tip of the tongue and the lips; they 
are the liquids ; - u - J : huruf’‘"l-lm soft letters” f - ^ - l 5 * 

rnutbaqah arched”, viz. ~ - io - Js : nit‘iyyah letters pre- 

iiounced by the tongue and the fore part of the palate (viz. ^ ) : 

mustafilah aIawa: “ depressed (letters)”, are those in which the tongue does 
not rise. 

§ 11. Abjad.® 


(a) The following meaningless words give the letters in their numerical 
order ^ :— 


o o 




^ Q Q 
_ o o o 

QO T'- O »0 




0000 

0000 

CO r- 



0000 

C5 00 


o o 


0000 

iO -f CO (N 

10 

9 

8 

t- CD 1C 

^ CO (M 


a- >' 

0 Cv - 

0 ' 0 



-3 



The use of letters as numerals is confined to mathematical works, 
almanacs, and chronograms.^ 

The sum of the letters in the name of a work, or of a brief sentence or 
verse recording an historical event, gives the year of the Hijra in which the 
event took place. This practice of commemorating events by chronograms 
is common in all Muslim countries. 


This system is called ahjad^ and hisdb-i^jummal the 

Arabic word juwmal signifying “cable; addition.” A letter marked 

with tashdid is reckoned as a single letter. 

(&) Examples :—When Nadir Shah proclaimed himself sovereign of 
Persia, he struck coins with the Arabic inscription as a chronogram 

^ ^ >L> _ 

^9j U ^AiJ| all^ayr^^ ft ma waqa^^ “ the best is in what happened.” The 
sum of these letters — 1148 (A.H.) — A.D. 1735-6. 


1 Letters formed in the uvula. 

^ Also 

3 Vulgarly abujad, 

♦ The Arabs of Morocco in the above words substitute for (j* - for 
for for 

5 As regards the four Persian letters, may have the value of v “ ^ of ^ • J 

of 3 ■ of i.e. they may have the same value as their corresponding Arabic 
letters. 
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^ The date of Taymurlang’s death is in the dramatic words 

Vida'-i Shahrydri Farewell to Royalty,” this — 807 (R.) — A.D. 1404-5. 

A new gate * to the mosque at Kdzimayn was constructed by Farhad 
Mirza, an uncle of Nfisir^-’d-dm, Shah of Persia, in A.H. 1300 (—A.D. 

1882), and an Afghan poet of Bagdad, who wrote under the talchallus 
•or ‘ nom de plume ’ of Shihilb, immortalised (as his son says) the event in a 
poem, the chronogram of which, according to custom, occurs in the last, or 
the last two misra‘ ^ (a line of verse) :— 

jjv ^Jl ji ^Afj ^jj Ij cui? 

Shihab in a happy frame of mind fixes its dateMay your road 
to Paradise he by this qate."*' Tlie sum of the letters in the second misra 
is 1299, but the writer says at the end of the first line ^'•hd dil-i-shud 

and these words may also be translated with the heart of shdd^^ : now 
the lieart of shad is alij which — ' one, ’ so this makes the total 1300. 
Persians love obscurities. 

The letters of abjad can also be used to represent figures, thus b for 12, 
for 21, etc.‘^ 

(c) In a certain style of almanac called laymm-i ruqumt ( ^ 

the letters of the alphabet are used with special significations; thus the 
letter » denotes Thursday, the sign Virgo, the planet Venus, and the moon 
when bright. Few Persians nowadays know these signs, and the almanacs 
never contain a key. The taqvim4 Farsi is preferred. 

§ 12. Numerical Figures. 

(a) The usual signs for the numerals (borrowed from the Hindus by the 
Arabs) are;— 

• f r r r* d *1 V A s 

0 12 3 456789 

In combination these are written from left to right as in English thus, 
^ 1901. 


1 Called by the Arabs the Bab^-H-Farhadiyya and by the Persians Bab-i- 
Farhadiyya. 

The abjad system is also used as a species of Morse alphabet for visual and 
auditory signalling, in a manner that will readily be understood by Military Officers. 
Double raps or long sounds, such as sighing or sucking a pipe, indicate the number of the 
word in the abjad system, while single raps or short sounds indicate the position 
of the letter in that word. Similarly, signs made by the right eye or eyebrow, or by the 
tongue in the right cheek, or by the right hand or foot, indicate the word, while those 
on the left, the letter. Vide also § 16. 

3 
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(1) In MSS., variations in the signs for the numerals are for 2, ^ for 3, 
OT ^ for 4, ® , or ©, or a for 5, p for 6, < for 7, and > for 8. 

Fractional numbers are usually written as in English as:— 

3 » 

r V ^ 


§ 13. 

To find tlie year A.D. corresponding to the year of the Hijra: — 

Let M - the Muslim date in years and decimals. 

Let E ^ the required English date in years : 

Then E - M x 0-970225 + 621*54. The answer is the date A.D. of the 
end of the year A.H. 

The year A.D. 1900 (1st May) = 131S H. 

§ 14. Siyaq ( )• 

Mustawfis or Revenue Accountants, and Munsliis keep their 

accounts in a system of figures called siyaq ’ or clivdni which is 

nearly tlie same raqam of India. 

For a detailed account of tliis system, vide. Appendix to Woolaston^s 
English’Persian Dictionary. The system is a complicated one. 

Shop-keepers and merchants keep their accounts in a* form of siyd({ 
( ) • they do not understand the diwdnl ( ) or siyaq ( ) of the 

Mustawji (). 

Ruqumi ( ) is applied to a system of writing a sum in a receipt: the 
sum is first written in siyaq ( ) and then in words underneath it; under 

this again, half the sum is written in siyaq. 

§ 15. Letters in Poetry. 

Persian poets delight in discovering fanciful resemblances in the form 
of letters. As already stated, an upright stature is likened to the letter 
aliff^ but bent by grief or age it is a J : a bent neck is like ^3, while a 
drooping head is like j. The Persian poet Jami in his beautiful but 


1 The revenue accounts being kept in Hyak none but a muatawfi or revenue 

accountant can interpret them. Persian officials are in the hands of their accountants. 

“ I hefiu-d of one (Governor who on removal from office had his accounts made up 
and was found to be a debtor to Government to the extent of 80,000 tumams (£16,000). 
He got another muatawfi ( ) to examine his accounts and the latter brought him 

out a creditor to the amount of 40,000 tumams.*’ — Yatea^ Khorasan and Siatan. 

Sighs are also compared to alif» 
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somewhat lengthy poem '‘Yusuf and Zulaykha’*^ compares the heroine's 
teeth to sin (-*), her mouth to mlm (-«), and her eyes to sM {*0 ov 'ayn (^) ; 
zidf is again compared to lam and jim, 

§ 16. Handwritings. 

The two most important varieties of Arabic writing are the Kufl 
and the and all the other varieties, national or calligraphic, may be 

referred to one of these two styles. 

The KiTfic took its name from the town Kufa on the Euphrates, a 
town that at one time was a seat of Muslim learning, and famous for 
a school of Arabic copyists. 

From authentic Kiific inscriptions, it is now no longer doubtful that the 
Arab employed the Kiific style at the time of the conquest of Syria, before the 
foundation of Kilfa. Tt is now supposed that the naskh did not originate in 
tl\e second or third century after the Prophet but was used simultaneously 
with tiie KTific in tiie time of the earliest Jvhalifas, and possibly in the time 
of the Prophet himself.’’ 

The Ta^ltq ( ), ‘ hanging’ hand, is an elegant court hand that was, 

and still is, mucli admired in Persia. 


i According to the Eastern romance ZiUaykha saw and loved YCisuf in a dream 
iVfany suitors hearing of her beauty vainly sought her hand. At length she agreed 
to espoviso the '‘Aziz of Egypt, Qitfir (Potaphar of the Bible) believing him to 
he the Yiisuf (or Joseph) of her vision. Ilor marriage was a rude awakening and 
her respect for her liusband was doubtless lessened by the f^ict that lie was, for 
some reason or other, a eunueh. Joseph is rticognized and liought in tho slave market by 
Zulayldia and adopted by her husband. Zulayldia makes furious love to the unwilling 
youth. Th'‘ ladies of Aleinphi.s discover hor secret and talk scandal. Ziilayl^a hears 
the gossip, and faces tho difficulty l)y giving a banquet to all tho ladies of her acquain¬ 
tance. While sending for Yiisuf slio gives each lady an orange to peel, with directions 
to observe Yusuf covertly the while. The ladies art? so agitated at the sight of 
the slave-boy’s unexpected beauty that tliey absently cut their fingers instead 
of the orange. They have to confess that Zulaylffia has an excuse for her passion, 
the temptation being so groat. Tlio Qur'an says : “—and she shut the doors and said ‘come 
hither!’ He said ‘ Ood keep me ! Yerily my lord hath given me a good home and the 
injurious shall not prosper.’ But she longed for him; and he liad longed for lier, 
had he not seen a token from his Lord.” Qitfir dies and Zulaylffia becomes a beggar, 
old, blind, decrepit, but Joseph retains his youth. Zulaylffia builds a reed-hut on the 
way by which the man she so faithfully loves has to pass. Joseph fails to recognize in 
the blind beggar-woman his former mistress. She has however expiated her sin bj^ 
suffering. Her youth is restored to her, and Yusuf is directed to make her his wife. 
Yusuf is a typo of male beauty, the Adonis of the Muslims. 

^ NaaJsh > ** writing of transcribers.” 

3 Qurans are written, lithographed, or printed, in what is commonly styled 
*arabi naskh with all the points. 
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The 7 iastaHtg ( ; is a combination of the nasM ( ^ ) or ordinary 

liand and the la‘lzg (): it is a beautiful hand, chiedy used by the 
Persians for well-written manuscripts; but the modern Arabs call the Persian 
writing generally ta^Uq. 

Some old Arabic manuscripts written in Persia are in this style. 

The shikasta or broken liand is tJie terra generally applied to 

the cursive or running hand used by the Persians and Indians.^ In it tlie 
dots are omitted and all the letters are joined together. It is very illegible 
and puzzling even to natives. 

The ruq'ah is used by Arabs and Turks in ordinary correspondence. 

The (Uw(mi inighra (or ^li) are the names of 

other ornamental hands used in the titles of books, headings of diplomas or 
edicts, etc., and correspond to flourished letters and monograms amongst 
Euroj)eans. 

These several scripts are little more than calligraphic styles. 

In Persia, even at the present day, calligraphy is one of the fine arts. 
One or two lines written by certain old Calligraphists sell for many pounds 
sterling. 

The Khait-i sha^arl'^ ( •h.A , or “ tree-writing ”, a species of 

enigmatical writing, is merely another application of abjad in it an 

upright stroke represents as it were the trunk of a fir-tree in which the number 
of branches on the right indicates the number of the word in ahjad , 
and the number on the left the letter in that word. Thus in ^AIL the 
first letter occurs in the fifth word of the abjad syste/u, namely iii and 

it is the second letter in that word. ^ Alt would therefore be written:— 



Vide also § 11 (6) footnote 2. 

In writing and in printing, Persian and Arabic words sliould 
not be written half at the end of one line and half at the beginning of the 
next; also dual words connected by j should not be separated. Only inferior 
copyists make mistakes in ‘ spacing ' and resort to the practice of dividing words. 

1 The Arabs have a vile shikasta of their own. 

a The diwafil a bold round hand, is the official character, in Turkish 

passports, etc. 

The Sals is a fanciful character with calligraphic flourishes. 

4 Called also khattM sarvi or cypress writing.There is now little 

secrecy in this form of writing as it is widely known. Like the Arabic character, it is of 
course written from right to left. Vide Brownie’s “ A Year Amongst the Persians.” 
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^ A greeting at the beginning of a letter is contained in one line: if there 
is not sufficient room, instead of crowding in the last few words, they are 
written above the line in one or more lines decreasing in length. 

Two words are often written in one, as: nnmard ‘'that man.” 

Two words separated by an izafat are sometimes incorrectly joined in one as 
(kitdh-i mara)^ which ought to stand for kitdh-am-rn, 

§ 17. Punctuation. 

In Qurans or ornamental verses, punctuation is represented by various 
marks such as, ; —. ■. — *. * — : : etc., etc., but in manuscripts, as already 
stated, neither are the sliort vowels written ^ nor the other symbols. 
Even in printed works an occasional taslidid or short vowel is tlie only 
assistance given to the reader. This is one of the reasons that the Persians 
and Indians mispronounce so many common Arabic words.^ 

The following punctuation marks ( ) are occasionally used: 


Comma ' aldnmUl waqfa .. • • 

Colon dildmat-i ttvuUaq .. . . 

Full stop ^ aldmat-i dyat .. .. o(fort) 

Mark of interrogation ‘ aldm/ii-i isiijhdni .. o (/) 

,, ,, exclamation 'aldtml-i nidd, farydd, yd ta'ajjuh 

^acuU L) j . . . . . . C.) (U) 

Quotation, "aldmat-i iqtibds ‘ ’ 


Parentheses ( ), ^aldnial-i jiimla-yi niidtarim by 

brackets [ ]. 

Po(‘try aldmaUi rnatizuma 

In manuscripts, a dash (—), called lakhl is sometimes used to 

introduce the words of a speaker and consequently takes the place of 
inverted commas. The modern sign over a word signifies either that 
it is a proper noun or that it begins a sentence. These signs, if used, 
are frequently in red ink. 


^ In olas.gical Arabic the .short vowels are the most valuable part of a word: the 
hnal short vowel distinguislied the person in a tense, tlie case of a noun, or the gender 
of a pronoun; a short vowel makes the difference between the active and passive voice, 
and frequently between a transitive and intransitive verb, and the presence or 
absence of tashdld may entirely alter the sense: in the absence of “ marks, ” a triliteral 
root may be pronounced in twelve different ways. 

The vowels of oven Persian words are misplaced ; the Ispahanis say arnruz for 
imruZf and in most parts of Persia pddishdh is the pronunciation of pdd-shah, A 
common example is " awaz of the Persians, instead of *iwaz ( ) • The Persian word 

girya is in m.c. gariya. 
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§ 18. Abbreviations, Contractions, and Imala. 

{a) An abbreviation of a word is strictly a part of it, as : A.D. for Anno 
Domini; diet, for dictionary. 

A contraction is the elision of letters or syllables from the body of a 
word, made in such a manner that the whole word is indicated, as ; rec’d pciy^t 
for received payment.” 

The term sidUaxuc mul^a^afat is applied to both abbreviations and 
contractions.* 

(a) Some of tlie most common abbreviations are:— 

(1) alay-hi^’'s saldm" '' Peace be upon him. 

(2) j Sallq-lldh^‘ ^alay-hi wa-sallam^ God 

be gracious to him and give him prosperity' ’ (of tlie Prophet 
only). 

For Christ or other Prophets the Muslim says :— 

^ ^Lc j-^1LJ| j tSJf J 

(3) K’ — ajJx Ailf Sallq-Ualm *alaydd^’ ‘‘God be gracious 

to him.” Also for “correct.” 

(4) or)^ = or) AdpaJUl Saldm'^-lldh^ ^alaydii or alayhim. 

“ The Peace of God be on him (or them).” 

(5) or Allt Raziya-llahu ^anhu. “May God be 

pleased with him.” 

~ RahamaV'-llalV ^alaydii. “The mercy of 

God be on him.” 

(7) La'nat'^Hldh^ 'alay-hi, “The curse of 

God be on him.” 


(8) ^ Aij(<5^L.#. Sallama-h^^Ulah'' ia^aln (for ordinary 

persons, in letter writing). 

Nos. 2 and 3 are used for the Prophet only. 

No. 1 is genierally used for Saints, but not for the Prophet. 

No. 4 is used for the Prophet or for Saints.' 

Nos. 5 and 6 are used for anyone. 

No. 7 for Satan; for Yazld,^ the assassin of the Prophet’s grandson; or 
for anyone specially obnoxious to the writer. 

No. 8 for Mujtahids, etc., when alive. 


The form of writing the above Arabic abbreviations varies slightly. 

(9) ^1, for iji, etc., in the sense of “ and so on ” (when the 
first few words only of a quotation are quoted). 


1 Also . 


^ By Shi‘abs 
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(10) ^ for plural (also in the Qur*an for a lawful pause): 

s> 

^ for plural of plural. 

(11) ^ for Ah name of town ” (in geographical works). 

(12) ^ for “ name of a place ” (geographical works). 

(13) ^ for '' name of a small town ” (geographical works). 

(14) ^ “ Christian era.” 

ib ^ “ Muslim era.” 

(15) o »aU* “note,” and “subject” (gram.). 

^ (16) u - A 2 CL-j “note.” Vide § 17, line 13. 

(17) ^ “ and so on.” 

(18) j* and ^ j*Aa>c and “first,” and “last,” i.e. ‘reverse 

the order ’ (read the word with ^ over it iirst and with ^ 
over it Iasi). 

also stands for “subject,” and ^ for “predicate”: vide 

also (23). 

(19) “object” (gram.). 

(20) — cAvaa; author.” 

(21) (3 = (a well-known dictionary). 

(22) ^ (a well-known dictionary). 

(23) ^ (a well-known dictionary) : vide also (18). 

(24) - (a well-known dictionary). 

(b) The following common contractions occur in words purely Persian 
in origin: 

(1) An initial aiif followed by a quiescent consonant is frequently elided, 

and the jazm being removed, the consonant is then pointed by the same short 
vowel that occurs in tlie second syllable of the original word, as : aknun, 

“now,” kunun\ afsurdan “to freeze, be dejected,” fusurdan\ 

isfiddj ^tiXxAwf (obs.) “ a paint used by women, ” sifiddj (m.c.). 

If the initial alif is pointed with kasra, the short vowel of the first letter 
of the contraction becomes kasra, as: istddan or istdndan 

“ to take,” sitddan or sitdndan 

If the initial alif is pointed with pish and tlie second vowel is fatha^ the 
first vowel of the contraction can sometimes be either zir or pish, as : uftddan 

“ to fall” ; fitddan or futddan or [Another form by imdla 

is uftidun). Ishkastan (rn.c.) for shikastan 

(2) Long vowels are sometimes converted into short vowels as:- 

nigdh shah A£>, digar shukuh hiidan oAj, for nigdh shah 
digar etc. 

(3) Examples of other contractions not subject to rule are:— mar, ;Lo for 

birnar “sick,” for mddar “mother”, and for ^h/o “bring 

not ” ; chi, (vulg. and m.c.) for chiz, “ thing” ; mi-ram, (vulg. 
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and m.c.) for ml-mvam ; m%-]dhay (vulg. and m.c.) for mi-khwafii 

, sham ^ for shmam , [slium, for Ar. sJiurri ]; nusha aAy, ' “ happy ” 
for ; anusha (old); chunu for jl cJiun u ; for tihi {tahi or 
tuhl (mod.) '' empty ” ; shRndan, for nishandan ; a 1 (mod.) for 

dqd >i»T; mt-rad, mi-shad and mi-dml are vulgarisms for ml-ravady mi-shavad 
a,nd mt-dihad; ustd for ustad (vulg.); shdzda for shdhzdda. Tu sanduq and 
ru miz are contractions for tu~yi siinduq^ ru-yi miz. 

§ 19. Summary. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen that the learner must take 
special care:— 

(1) to discriminate between ^ an English k and ^ kh (latfer pronounced 
like ch in loch) ; 

(2) to make ^ a guttural (like ck in stuck when pronounced in th(‘ 
throat); 

(3) to pronounce ^ with the half-bleating sound when it occurs in the. 
middle of a word: and when it begins a middle syllable, to make a pause 
before pronouncing that syllable : and when it ends a word to omit it or half 
omit it, and to pronounce the word with a j)eeuliar drawling intonation. 

In such words as the ^ must be slightly pronounced after the alif \ 

(4) to avoid the suspicion of a vowel between the two last letter’s of 

C' 

words like JiL Ufl, ; 

(5) to aspirate the » (or ^), particularly in words like inihr, 
Tihrdu, and ^ mih (final silent » of course being exception). 

Remark ,—As a rule every letter in a word must be distinctly enunciated ; 
there must be no ^ English ' slurring of words. An uneducated Persian 
learning English would have little inclination to fall into the objectionable 
habit of ‘‘ clipping” his words. 

A clear distinction must be made between the long and short vowels. 
English people seem to have a passion for making the short vowels long; 
they also expend a good deal of energy in shouting and putting the acicent 
on every syllable. For accent vide § 21. 

The necessity for enunciating every letter will be discovered in distin¬ 
guishing between such words as sirisJda - mixed,” sar-rishta 

a good knowledge or experience of a thing,” and sar-i-rishta the 

end of the thread.” 

(6) The pure vowel sounds are a, a, and a, besides the diphthongs 
ay (generally pronounced ey) and aw^ (generally pronounced like ow in cow). 


J In India ai as in aisle and au as in the German haus. 
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There is also the rarer inajhul vowel-sound o.‘ 

(c) Except as a sign of the izdfal [vide § 26 (/)], hamza, in Persian, usually 
occurs between two vowels (i.e. vowels according to English ideas) and thus 
corresponds to a hyphen. 

(d) A peculiar stress must be given on a double letter, i.e. a letter with 
^a tashdid on it. 

(e) In printing and writing, all short vowels and orthographical aids are 
generally omitted. 

§ 20. Exercise in Transliteration. 

t _ 

(a) The following meaningless words are merely an exercise in reading 
to teach the vowels : — 


Short—fin 

i'll 

un 

> 

'an 

‘ in 

^ ' un 

Lomj —Jf (for J ') a/ 

J- d U 

J)1 ul 

JU ‘a/ 

chx ^il 

JvC ‘ul 

Diph thon(f —ub t ayl 

Jj' awl or ol 


ayl 

Jj^ 'awl 



liemark .—All Arabs, and many educated Indians and Afghans, make a 
distinction in pronunciation between wf - , etc., but not the Persians. 

(^) The following is also an exercise in reading, but all the words have 
meanings. Special attention is directed to words that are apparently spelt 
the same. 

The learner is recommended first to cover up the right-hand column and 
then by tlie meanings test his pronunciation :— 


a rose 

(/ul 

JS clay 

(jil 

vjliw earth 

J^dk 

gain, interest 

sud 

tribe, family 

qawrn 

a willow 

hid 

a hair 

mu 

i y'o vine-stock 

maw 

yo^i^g? or fhe young of anything 

hachcha 

( for what 

hi-chi 


1 As in oh! 

^ There are many words in Persian pronounced differently though to the eye spelt 
the same ; these have different significations. 
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blood 

l^un 

the anus 

kun 

a squire, a gentleman 

J^dn 

a ' table ’ with the meat on it 

l^wdn 

y) face 

ru 

y) go (imperative) 

raw 

self 

Miud 

a helmet 

Jdiud 

yyA honor 

dhru ' 

yji^ gutter (for water) 

db-raw 

^ y^ become or go (Imperative of the verb 

shudan) 

shaw 

'^y^ wasli (Imperative of the verb shustan) 

ahu ^ 

ydJ for him, to him (foryf aj) 

hi-du 

ran (Imperative of the verb davidan) 

hi-daw 

yy barley 

jaw [jav-i one grain]. 

yy. rivulet 

g 

ju 

^y=y seek (Impera. of the verb justan) 

ju 

✓ o ^ 

^ a follower, attendant 

pas-raw 

( a little son 

pisaru 

^ yj a pledge 

giraw 

^ yj^ if he (poetical contraction) 

garu (for agar u j^\ 

a defect, vice 

^ayb 

( Ar. broken pi. of above 

^uyub 

(^yj a day, Ar. 

yawm 

Ar., pi. of above 

ayydm 

}y) a day , P. 

ruz 

hope 

iimid or ummid 

table 

miz 


1 In modern Persian abaru. 

^ Or hirshaw “l>eeome.” In inodorn Tersiau the Imperative bi-ahur usjci 
instead of tlio obsolete ahu 

8 Also a “ husband ” (a word much used by the tent-folk). 

9 

4 In modern Persian bi-ju “seek” instead of ju. 

6 The Indians and Afghans preserve the “unknown” sound of the vowel (e) in 
these words. 
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lion 

shir 

milk 

shir 

b with 

hd 

^ without 

hi 

s> 

v-ij a blow or puff (with the mouth) 

puf 

a blowpipe (for killing birds) 

pufak 

»bc month ; moon 

mdh 

a fish 

mdM 

1^1 a name 

ism 

sleep 

Jdnpdh 

' mean, low, pi. of. 

pastdn 

^ the breast, nipple 

pi Stan 

strangers (Ar. pi.) 

khawdrij^ (sing. 

sister 

Ichwdhar ^ 

wretched, miserable 

khwdr ^ 

boldness 

jur^at 

(3- knocking at the door 

daqq"' l-hdh ^ 

ciy: Civil Code in Muslim law 

^urj 

an eye 

^ayn 

(A. head) a cape 

ra^s ® 

chief 

ra^ls 

a leaf 

varaq 

a slave 

handa (pron. bande) 

a Major 

ydvar 

an Arab 

*Arah 

' ciJij time 

vaqt 

pi. of above 

awqdt 

food 

khurdk ^ 

pleasant 

khush ^ 

custom 

*ddat 


> The Indians and Afghans preserve the “unknown” sound of the vowel (e) in 
these words. 

^ The ^ not pronounced in these Persian words, vide § 2 ' ^ 

The ^ is pronounced in this Arabic word, vide § 2 ( ^ ). 

* Thejj is not pronounced in Persian. The Afghans, however, generally pronounce 
it in this particular word. 

f> This Arabic phrase is common with professional story-tellers. 

6 Note tlie half-bleating sound of hamza^ vide § 2 under 

7 Final h silent, vide § 2 under 

8 This is one of the few Persian words in which the i is pronounced like short u : 
vide § 2 under 5. 
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Adam Adam 

loss, harm zarar 

Ar. standing, erect, firm qd^im^ 

(c) The following difficult examples of transliteration should be studied :— 



I^urd 


1^,ivdsian 

^JU^f 

jtl-Jumla 


mahiay 

s>^ 

atihhd-and 


jamd'a-ddr 

Alib 3^-' 

na'uy })Vlldli 

APf 

hisird ’ lldh 


zdH*^ 

Aa*^ 

daf-a 

cljUaa or 

liay^al 


Saldh" Dm 

jf 5i>.x.' 

ha,nda-yi u 


khuht^yi u 


mnnlijiad 


azjfdr 


inmniyyat 


(d) As alre.uly stated in § 1 (a), the Arabic character is a species of short¬ 
hand. The following Persian puzzles are exercises in inserting the diacritical 
points, the solutions being given below :— 

( 1 ) j y 

(2) j3 y y y y y. 

Remark .—The solution to No. 1 is :—y 

No. 2 begins huz4 nar y y and ends with man chi-kunam e.^^. 

(3) What is the word ? The guesser says haram, jazm, jurm, jirm, 

khurram, etc., till at last he says, khar-am ('‘I am an ass ”). Tlie reply then 
is dnclii gujil liasti vali in mst *z — x3 “ what you have 

said you are, you are; but it is not the answer to this.” 

The key to tlie answer depends on the various significations of ja'far 
The first Ja'jarj^^ is man’s name, the second signifies donkey,” ^ 
the third * parsley ” and the fourth “ a bridge.” ^ 

J Practically equals a hyphen in this Arabic word, but in m.c. the word is gener¬ 
ally pronounced y, as qayim. 

*' Jamjar is a local word in Kirinan for a “donkey ’* and also for a bridge: one of 
the Arabic significations of jamjar is “river.*' 
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(5) A man named Badri went to the Sadr~i A'zam or Prime 

Minister and asked for money, but got nothing. He said :— 

The first is Badri-yam ; the second had riyam (for ri-dam a crude word) ; 
the last word is sad riyam. 

§ 21. Accent. 

(a) The general rule in Persian is that the primary accent falls on the 
last syllable. Ex. : pasha a mosquito,” pisard “ a boy ” ; 

da^t hash a led liorse (old) ; “a glove (iii.c.).” [in India this word 
means an assistant to a falconer”]; 1^^^ dast kashhu: 

daraMdn ‘‘trees” : handz '\yct”; karddn ''todo” : kardd^ 

“done” (Past Part.); kardant “that has to be done”; j^Jnhtdr 

“ better ” j^ub-tarfu “ the best, most beautiful,” etc., etc. 

Remark .—The a(;cent does not fall on the izdjai nor on the affix \). 
Ex. : darakhtdn-i hdgh “ the trees in the garden ” ; darakhtdn-rd 

or darakhthd-ra “ to the trees.” 

Qj) Exceptions are :— 

(1) For the sake of emphasis the accent falls strongly on the first 

syllable of all im})eratives, negative or otherwise, (fre({ucntly with special 
stress). Ex.; bdr-ddr “take away”; hl-kun “do thou”; 

hi-kunid “ do ye ” ; mdJcun, md-kunid “ don't do ” ; hi~ravand 

“ let them go ” ; hi kanarn “ let me do.” 

(2) The accent falls on tiie first syllable of the Aorist (or Present Sub¬ 

junctive), of the Present, and of the Imperfect tenses, whether negative or 
affirmative. Ex. : kunam^ hi kunam “ I may do, shall i do,” etc. : 

'mi-kiinam “ I am doing, I will do, etc.” ; mi-kardam, “ I was 

doing, etc.” ; ndmi-kunam\ ndrrd-kardam,. 

In the phrase—b ta na-gd^i —, tlie accent seems to fall on the 
rather than on the negative: in b td na-hinl it seems to fall either on 
the negative or on the first syllable of the verb (hil). Afghans and Indians 
«ay go^e. 

Should these tenses be preceded by a preposition that is part of the 
verb, the accent still falls on the first syllable, i.e. on the preposition. 
Ex.: bar ml~daram “ I will take it away ” : y bar nami-daram ; 

ddr nami-ravam. 

(3) In the Preterite (except when it is negative), the accent is on the 
penultimate of all persons except the third person singular, when it is on the 


1 amdda “prepared” has the accent on the second syllable: the infinitive 

dmddan is obsolete ; dmada karddn is used instead. 
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last syllable. Ex.: pursidam “I asked”: farmvdid ‘‘you 

ordered ” : dadand “they gave”: guftim “we said, etc. ” ; but 

pursid “ he asked ” : farmed “ he ordered,” etc. 

(4) In negative Frets., the accent falls on the negative unless preceded 

by a preposition, as mentioned in (h) (2); in the latter case the accent falls 
on the preposition. Ex. : .sUm uftdd “ he fell,” ndyujiEd “ he did not 

fall,” but ddr na-yuftdd. 

(5) The affixed pronouns do not take the accent. Ex.; daral^i- 

hcUyash “ his trees ” : kitdhhd-yitdn “ your books ” : madd^ 

khil-ishdn '‘their income”: hds-i-idn ast “it is sufficient for 

you.” 

(6) The accent never falls on the of unity ^ [but it may fall on the 
demonstrative ^]. 

Remark .—Abstract nouns ending in and formed from adjectives and 
nouns, as also adjectives ending in tliat arc forined from nouns, follow tlie 
rule and take the accent on the last syllable, i.e. on the Ex. : rdki 

i ‘ goodness dust/ “friendship” (from mk cJUi “good” and dust 
“a friejid etc. It therefore frequently ha])pens that there is 
nothing but the accent to distinguish between two words which are spelt the 
same; thus may stand for “ a friend ” or dustt ' friendship”, 

(Uirds-t)'^ may mean “ a bride” or “nuptials ” {Uirvst), 

(7) The following indeclinable particles have the acc^fiiit on the first 
syllable :— 

U| dmrud but ” : <^5^1 Jikm"^ “ but ” : hdle (or ball) “ yes ” : 

or yd^iii or d^m “ that is to say ” : vdll ^ “ but yet, however ” * bf 

dyd (an interrogative particle) “ whether or not,” etc.” : drl “ yes, very 

well” : Tnak “ here is, behold ” : hdlki “ perha])S, moreover, on the 

contrary ” : Idhhay (in Persian generally lobe) “ here I am.” 

In the preposition “ for the sake of” the accent is on the second 
syllable. Ex.: hard-yi"^ Khudd “for God’s sake.” 


1 This rule applies equally to a hamza tli<at stands for this vide § 4 ( 7 ). 

4 Afghans and Indians say nek^ dost, etc. 

In in.c. is a bride (not a bridegroom). 

4 The Afghans and Indians say lekin^ the Arabs Idkin ( ). 

6 Afghans and Indians wale, or wa-lekin. 

6 “ Here I am, yes “ for Arabic* Idbhayka. Ldhhay is common amongst 

women. 

7 l^rononnce the slightly as a consonant. The Afghans and Indians say bara,e. 

Bar ay Impera. of y. 
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(8) The following Infinitives have the accent on the iirst syllable:— 

to eat ’ ’: dshdmidan ‘‘ to drink : Miwobidan 

“ to sleep’’ : dmadan *Ho come.”^ 

(9) The simple prepositions take no accent, neither do the particles 
and or the conjunction As pronouns, and may take the accent. 

The particle ds accented, except when it forms compounds, as in 
chundriy chundn hi. 

(c) A correct accent, pronunciation, and intonation can only be acquired 
by ear, i.e. they must be caught orally. The rules given above have, 
however, few exceptions, and if carefully studied will prove a great aid to 
th^3 learner. 

It must, however, be remembered that there are dialectical difi'erences in 
accent, as well as in pronunciation: of two well-educated Persians, one may 
say pidar-i man and another piddr-i man. 

According to Dr. Rosen the only Persian noun with the accent on the 
first syllable is sdnndr '' a penny,” a contraction of sad dinar. 

This remark probably refers to the more correct modern Persian spoken at 
Teheran. In kShiraz, however, and some Y)arts of southern Persia, the accent 
falls on the first syllable of the following common Persian and Arabic 
nouns :— 

pidar '' father ” : mddar " mother” : khivdhar sister ” ; 

c;boy tdmdn (a coin, in value about three rupees or about four shillings) : 

dinar '' (an imaginary and infinitessimal coin, 50 of which go to one 
shdhiy 200 to one ^abbdsl and 1000 to one qirdn) : ^dbbdsi (the fifth of a 

qirdn) : qdssdb ' “a butcher.” 

Jn)d\y barddar, “ a brother,” the accent is on the second syllable. 

There are x)robably other exceptions to the rules in (a) and (b). 

(d) In the old-fashioned classical Persian of India and Afghanistan, the 
accent does not follow the above rules. 


^ In the Past Part, the accent falls according to rule, as, amadd^ to be distinguished 
from amdda “ prepared ” ; vide note I to § 21 (a). 

In Arabic nouns of intensity of the form Ji*- the accent is on the second syllable, 
as y* ^ariip-i mashshdq “ a drill-master Colonel.” 



CHAPTER 11. 


§ 22. Persian and Arabic Grammar is divided into ^^arf * Ety¬ 
mology and Nahw Syntax. The Arabs say ^y\ j o^i! 

“ accidence is tlie mother of knowledge and syntax is its father.” 


§ 23. Etymology 

I'AUTS OF SPEIECH Aqsam-i kalima ^ )* 

There are according to Arab and Persian Grammarians three parts^ of 
speech : (1) isniy^ which includes substantives, adjectives, numerals, 
pronouns, and participles ; (2) Jl*i the verb ; (3) harf the particle, 
which includes the remaining parts of speech, viz. adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. 

The harj is divided into mufrad single, simple ” and murakkah “ com¬ 
pound.” The former consists of letters of the alpliabet that are used smgly as 
particles, as 3 and for the prepositions jt ‘^d : these are said to be 

twelve :— 


§ 24. The Article. 

It is customary to say that there is no article in Persian. There is, 
however, a means of rendering a substantive both definite and iridefinite : vide 
§ 40 and § 41. 

In the absence of any article a substantive like shardb signifies 

either “ wine ” or “ the wine,” according to the (jontext. 


§ 25. The Substantive)-Gender ( ). 

(a) 'Alain ^ a proper name includes not only names, as Ahmad 
etc., but titles {lAiitdh and laqah ); ‘ noms de plume ’ (takhallus), 

1 iSar/“ accidonco or etymology (gram.)”; ishtiqaq “derivation of Arabic 

words ; deriving words from an Arabic root ” : vajh-i taamiya (lit.) “ cause of naming ” 
is “ derivation. ’ ’ 

2 Not to be confused with kalani ( ) sentence; proposition, otc. Kalima also 

means the ‘ Muslim profession of faith.’ The distinction Ijotween ( ^♦I?’ j kalima and 
lafz ) is that the former is a word with meaning whereas the latter may be a 

word (of two or more letters) without meaning. 

S The term ‘ noun ' in English formerly included ‘ adjective ’ : noun-substantive 
and noun-adjec;tive were the terms used. 

Ism-i *dnim ( ) “common noun ism-i klidsa ( ) or *alam 

( ^ ) ‘‘proper noun. ” Ism~i zdt is a real or concrete noun; ism-i ma^nq 

“ an abstract noun.” 
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surnames or nick-names or epithets (laqah) of famous people, as Ru^n^tan 
iiP “brazen-body,” i.e. “invulnerable” (name of Isfandyar); any 

9 

common contraction by which a person is commonly known, alias (^urf ), 
as Kalian (Indian) for Kola Khan, Ma^rafl (Persian) for Muhammad Raft, 
M%rzd\ and the filionymics and patronymics (kunydt) of Arabs (which 
precede the name) as Ahu^l-Qdsim Muhammad bin Yusuf. 

(1) Definite nouns ( ) include ^alarn (mentioned above); nouns 

ordinarily indefinite that become definite by construction, as ghuldmriZayd 

servant of Zayd ” ; any common noun given as a secret epithet 
(ma^hud-i zihni as dasl “ the (our) friend,” dushman 

“the (our) enemy” ; any common noun used as an epithet and commonly 
known [ma^hud-i khdriji ), Ghuldm-i Misr “ the slave cf 

Egypt (Joseph), KhalW^ ^lldh cUtA ‘‘ the Friend of God” (Abraham); the 
muzdf of a pronoun ; and the personal and demonstrative pronouns : vide § 40 
(b) Remark. 

(2) Indefinite nouns ( ) ; ya^ni ism-i har chiz4 ghayr-i mu^ayyan 

Remark. —In kas4 rd shumdam the object is considered 

indefinite though marked by the postposition rd. 

(b) Grammatically speaking it may be said that there is no gender in 
Persian. Males and females^ are eitlier expressed by different words, as: 
div and par^ ; zan na-dlda \t>) and dushiza mard 

“a man,” c>3 2 :an “ a woman ” ; khtpdja^y^ “lord, etc.,” khdliin 
“lady”: or else they have the words y nar “male” and mdda 

“ female,” etc., added, as or nar-gdv (Indian) or gdv-i nar (m.c.) 

“ a bull,” or mada-gdv or gdv4 mdda ‘‘ a cow”; yj^i^shir-i nar 

“ a lion ” ; shir-i nmda “ lioness ; mard-i b\va .lyo and zan4 biva 

eJl) \biva however generally means ‘ widow ’ only and zan-murda 
(m.c.) is [‘ widower ’]; “ beggar-man,” \c>S ^^3 “ beggar-woman.” 

Remark. — Tazkir the masculine gender; ta^nis the feminine 

gender; muzakkar^^^'^* and mu^annas (adjec.) mas cuhne and feminine. 

Tamyiz-i jins “ distinction of gender.” 

I Aap ra farukhtl tj “ did you sell the horse ? **; asp ra is 

Vide § 26 {k) Rena. II. 

^ Arabic nouns are either masculine or feminine, and when in Persian qualified by 
Arabic adjectives, distinction of gender is sometimes observed, as will be shown later. 

8 Pronounced vulgarly gdh. The Afghans and Indians say gd,u, writing the word 
with a hamza, 

^ Nar-shlr y and mdda shir Uibo are not used by Persians. Nar-i ash in 
vulg. m.c. means “ the yard of a house ” ; y narraJdkar-l in m.c. means “ a great fat 

blockhead,** but ^ y nar-i khar vulg. means “ the yard of a jack-ass.** Nariydn and 
rnadiyan “ stallion ’* and “ mare *’ in m,c. 

4 
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(c) Many Arabic nouns form the feminine by adding ah (in Persian the 
imperceptible t masculine, as cJU/o rnalik a king malika P. 

‘‘ a queen sultan; sultana ^ P. (class.). 

Remark ,—In Arabic this feminine termination is called id marhutah 
( ihyiyc ^\j ) and by Indians hdtd ( » )• It is, however, only in certain words 
pronounced and written t in Persian : vide remarks on JJ. This termination 
is also called ld~^i taints ( ). Ex, 

(d) Khdnum ‘‘ a lady ” is the feminine of M^dn “a squire’’ (at 
present a title given to almost every officer), and begum ^ is the feirgnine 
of beg Grammarians call this mlm4 taints, 

(c) The Persian wordyb bdnu “ a lady, a princess,” (a word sometimes 
also added to female names) is not the feminine of kdG, a wo d only used in 
compounds, as ^b hd gh -hdn ‘a gardener,” etc.: thus yb Ai' kad-bdnu 
a neat house-wite’’^ ; Cj^ hdnu-yi haram '‘female guardian of the 

harem” (specially for the Shah). Vdv^ must not, however, be considered a 
Persian feminine termination: zdlu “a leech ”;y3 ^dnu "the knee”; 

^j]dddru "medicine, gunpowder, wine” and such words are neither mas¬ 
culine nor feminine. 

In words like pisaru and dukJitaru the ^ is diminutive: these 

words are distinctly vulgar and should be avoided.* 

(f 

The word ytA hhdlu " a maternal uncle ” is from the Arabic and has 
for its feminine 

Remark ,—By the uneducated, ^ is sometimes added in familiar talk, as 
rmhdru bi-gir "take hold of the earners mahdr (nose-string)”; 
yb ydru dmad va guft " the fellow came and said” ; (ydru is here 
used in a half-joking sense).® 


1 In Arabic the is not silent In modem Persian haram-i shah 

" wife of Shah." 

* Turks, also Afghans and Indians, give the e the broad majhul sound ; but in 
mode n Persian the e is pronounced short as in the Knglish verb “ to beg.*' 

8 Also kad-hanu shud yb a 5 “ the girl is married, i.e. became a mistress 
of a house." 

4 In Kirman a vav (^), and in Teheran Bk yd (l5 ^), is often vulgarly added to proper 
names, as Ahmadu and Ahmadl for Ahmad 

6 J^dla ig properly the feminine of khdl JLA Ar. “ a maternal uncle ’’which 
is not used in Persian. 

• In India ydru yb ig often vulgarly used as the vocative of ydr jb# 
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^ (/) Kawrtarin , the superlative of ^ little in quantity,” has in 

modern Persian for its feminine « kamlna, which in modern Persian 
is used as a substantive by women instead of the pronoun “ I ” or “me,"’ 
when writing to a superior. Ex.: or) kamtna *arz 

mi-kunad (or ml-kunam) “I (your slave) make petition”; 

cijliili hi-ln kamxna javdh iliifdt hi-farmdyid ' ‘ kindly inform me (i.e. 
your slave-girl the writer).” Kamina is apparently the feminine of 
the contracted superlative kamin. 

(g) Arabic past participles, used as substantives, make their feminines 

in the imperceptible t [vide (c)]. Ex. : ^ mahhuh-i man “my friend 

(male),” rnahhuha-yi man “my friend (female)”: marhum 

“the deceased (male)”; marhuma (female): and * 

ma^shuq^ and ma^shuqa “beloved”: mutallaqa^ “a divorcee” (set 

free). Vide also § 43 (t). 

(h) Real feminines, i.e. nouns expressing living things that are feminine, 

are called or as opposed to or 

grammatical or irregular (Jit. ‘heard’) feminines,” such as 
shams ‘ ‘ the sun,’ ’ arz ‘ ‘ the earth ,” which are feminine in Arabic. 

Remark. —are Arabic words that are feminine by form, as 
jannat'^^ ; [fern, of j»f\l 

§ 26, Declension, Tasrif or Oarddn ( or yC^ 

There is only one declension. 

(а) When indefinite, the accusative case is usually the same as the 
nominative : when definite I; ra is affixed to the nominative. 

(б) The dative is formed by prefixing the preposition ^ hi to the 
nominative, or by affixing f; rd.^ 

1 In classical or modern Persian kamina is used as a positive adjective signifying 
‘ mean, vile.* In the Panjab it is used in the plural or qualifying a collective noun to 
signify “camp followers.” y ^\jjo iS 

guft kamina an ki murad-i ]c]idtir-i varan bar masdlih-j khudmugaddnm. (Jnrn^.d (RaMT) 

“ he said the least (of their qualities) is that they put the desires of their f . iends before 
their own comfort, i.e. they are unselfish : an izafat after kamina is wrong. Here S"adl 
used as a masc. superlstive. Vide § 40 {a) (2). 

^ In classical Persicm ^atdiiq is generally used for the male lover, while 

or ‘ Ibe beloved ’ is generally considered to be feminine of necessity, and is not 

therefore distinguished by the feminine termination : vide also § 43 (t) (5). 
s In Arabic 1 ® more usual for divorcee. 

* These, especially garddn also signify “ conjugating a verb.** 

6 Seldom written separately in its full form unless the word following it begins with 
a 6. The dative with is generally used in m.c. in preference to 
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Remark. —The rd fj of the dative case is sometimes considered the 
equivalent of the izdfat: in yak-i rd 1^r-l dar gil uftdda bud 

jSjUii iJS - (class.), the same meaning could be expressed by 

l^r-i yak‘i. 

(c) The vocative is formed by prefixing ay ox yd ‘‘ oh” , or one of 
the interjections calling attention. For the vocative in alif in poetical or 
rhetorical language vide § 27 (e) and § 118. 

(d) The Ablative, Instrumental, and Locative cases are formed by 
prepositions. 

(e) There is no proper Genitive in Persian. This case is expressed by 

coupling two nouns together by a short ^ (or kasra iSj^Y called by gram¬ 
marians the kasra-yi ^dfat (“the i of annexation” or “ the 

i of joining”), or more commonly izdfa or izdfat. The thing possessed 
is placed first. Ex.: pisar-i ^ malik “ the son of the king ’ ’ ; 

kitdb’i pisar-i malik “ the book of the son of the king.” 

Remark — 

Grammarians enumerate many kinds of izafat:— 

(1) The izdfaUi tashhlhi ( ) ‘the similitudinary izafat,’ 

and izdfaUi isti^dra ‘ the metaphorical izafat,’ vide {12) and (2) {iv). 

(2) The IzdfaUi tawsifi ( ‘ tlie izafat of qualification,’ 

as jyo. Here mard is termed ‘ the (noun) qualified.’ 

The qualifying izdfat^ is subdivided into:— 

{i) The the simple qualifying izafat, as mdrd-i l^uh 

{it) The where the substantive is qualified by a 

privative adjective, as darJM-i hi barg “ a leafless tree ” ; mard-i 

kantr^aql dyo “ a man deficient in sense.” 

(Hi) The where the substantive is qualified by a 

compound agential adjective, as mard-i sukhan~chln “ a criticiz¬ 

ing (fault-finding) man.” Vide (vii). 

(iv) The where the substantive is qualified by 

a metaphorical ladjective, as mard4 sang-dil Jjb ^ “ the stony-hearted 
man.” 

(t?) L 5 •^^^y where the substantive is qualified by a com¬ 

pound privative agential adjective, as pisar-i nd-sa^ddat-mand tiLo 
“ undutiful son.” 


1 In modem Persian this i is often pronounced like tho e in bed. The second 
noun is in construction and is called oU^. In modem colloquial Arabic the two 
nouns are placed in juxtaposition without any sign of tho genitive case, as, tbn malik ** a 
son of a king”; ibnuH-malik “ the son of the king,” etc. 
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^ (vi) The ciJL^I is where the substantive is qualified by 

two adjectives. 

(vii) cuiL^t links a substantive to a compound ad¬ 

jective the first part of which qualifies the second part, as asp-i tzz-raftar 
(= asp-l tizjy *^1)- Vide {Hi). 

(3) The izdfairi zarfi^ ( ' the adverbial izafat,’ as shisha-yi 

guldh iiu-i ‘'bottle of rose water,” or conversely dh-i shisJia 

“ bottle water,” dhi*i birka wf " tank water.” 

(4) The izdfat-i fd‘ili ( ) “the agential izafat,” as faru- 

shandoryi kitdb seller of books.” 

(5) The izdjai-i maf^uli ( ), as suJ^ta-yi dftdb 

“ burnt by the sun.” 

(6) The izdfat-i tamlikl ( ) '' the possessive or property 

izafat” or the izdfat-i haqiqi ( ) “the true izMat,” as ganj-i 

hakim “the sage’s treasure (i.e. the 1st chapter of the Qur^an) ; 

Shdh‘i Jrdn “ the Shah of Persia.” Ffc?e also No. (8). 

(7) Izdfat-i tafchsisl cu-4..o() the particularizing or specificizing 

izafat, ” as dukdn-i qassdb the butcher’s shop.” 

(8) Izdfat-i tabyinl ( ) or izdfat-i baydnl () “the 

descriptive izafat,” as sd^at-i tild “ a watch of gold.” 

The descriptive izafat includes the which shows posses¬ 
sion of the 1st person singular, as, kitdb-i man “ my book”; the 

^ Uj which shows possession of the speaker and his friends 

(i.e. 1st person plural), as kitdb-i md tc ‘ ‘ our book ’ ’; the ow^Loi 

shows possession of the person addressed; the <3oJt oiLof shows 

possession of the third person, as kitdb-i u ‘‘ his book.” 

These might also all be included under the possessive izafat” 
(No. 6). 

(9) The ^?a/a/-^ tawzihd ( ) “the izafat of manifestation,” 

which is nearly identical with the ‘izafat of specification (No. 7),’ as, kitdb-i 
Ovlisidn ( ' the book Gulistan ’ ’; ruz-i shamba AwJi 

“ Saturday.” 

Bemark.—The difference between the two is that the members of the 
second compound can be reversed, as Skahr-i Mash,had or Mash,had 

Shahr ; but in the first they cannot be reversed. 

(10) The izdfat bi-'l-jins ( ) “ the cognate izafat,” as 

hdd-i sabd ( the morning breeze.” 

(11) Izdfat-i ibni “ the izMat of filiation,” as ^Abbds-i ^All 

4 /^ crb^ ‘‘ Abbas son of Ali.” 

(12) The izdfat-i tashbihi () “ the izafat of simile,” as nargis-i 

chasm^ the narcissus of the eye (i.e. the eye like a narcissus).” 

I ^arf OjfJt “ a vessel.” 

* Properly nargis-chaahm is an implied simile and nargis-i chasm a metaphor. 
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The imfaH isti^ara oiU: “the izafat of metaphor” or the, 

izdfat-i majdzt cu’Uf “ , the figurative izafat’ as dasUi ^aql “ the 

hand of wisdom” and daftar4 shikdyat The distinction between 

the two is that in the former there is an implied simile, in the latter there is 

not. 

(13) For fakk-i izafat and izafat-i maqlWi “the 

inverted izafat” vide § 117. 

(/) If the first substantive terminates in a semi-vowel (^-^- 1 ), or in a 
silent the izafat is pronounced yi and is then no longer written ^ but 
as follows;— 

( 1 ) After silent h it is written > or as, khdna-yi mnrd/^ “ the 

house of the man.” 

For the ])ronunciation of hamza wlien it stands for the of unity, 
etc., ri^Ze § 41 (c).'” 

Remark .—After aspirated » it is written 7 “ ; as, hist 

nuzdah-i amval-asli “ nineteen-twentieths of his wealtli.” 

(2) After alif or vdv it is in modern Persian written without as 
pd-yi mard “ the foot of the man ” ; is^^hu-yi gul “ the scent of the 

rose (or flower).” It used also to be written p or asjt % rTi-yi 

sadd yi huland ; but modern Persians maintain that ^ is iin^orrect in such 
cases as also after ^: in the latter case they maintain that kasra is 
correct.^ 

Should however the final alif stand for at the end of Arabic words the 
izafat is, or should be, written in the ordinary way, as is.'jbj 

safhi dimd^4 ziydda az /?ar/cZ “ shedding blood to excess”; samd-i 

huland “the lofty sky.” In these two examples stands for 

“ streams of blood,” pi. of “ blood,” and for ^ (pi. 01 ^ 4 ^) : vide 
also § 4 (e). As however the final ^ of Arabic words is often disregarded in 
Persian, such forms as commonly occur for 

1 But not after an aspirated h as in mah, “a moon; libo yah-mah-i dlgar 

** another month,*’ but yak mahl-l digar ** another fish.** 

® The hamza-yi izafat is Persian and has nothing to do with the Arabic hnmza. 

8 After a final ^ 5 “ the izafat is also written in the ordinary way,, instead of 
as, but s-f though perhaps more correct, is not used for the izafat after 

iS iJi modern Persian though so used in India. 

* In order to distinguish it from the 4 ^ of unity vide § 41 (6). This is called yor 
yi izafat. 

8 Persians never write etc. They also state that is correct emd 

incorrect. 
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^ (3) After final it is usually written in the ordinary way T, as, 

maht-yi durya “ the fish of the sea”; but according to some grammarians 
it should be written ^ (or ^), as As however final with ^ is liable 

to be mistaken for the »^ of unity following a weak consonant (mde 
§ 4 (g), the former method is preferable. 

After a silent ^ preceded by fathah {i e. alif-i maqsura) or by tanvnn fathah 
^ at the end of Arabic words, the final ^ is changed to alif and the 
izdfat expressed by 4 ^, as, ma^nd-yi an “its meaning.” The 

Arabic Ms also pronounced in Persian ma^nl and may therefore 

optionally in tlio genitive be written c)f (or, as above 

Similarly da^vd-yi islian may be written or tliough it has 

the same meaning would be pronounced dd^vi-yi islidn. 

Proper names, however, should not be, but often are, changed; thus 
Muqs Pay(jiambar or incorrectly Musd-yi Pay- 

yh amhar -‘Moses the Prophet”; <^1—i-c for > but 

Maryam or ‘Isq-yi Maryam,. 

With the exception of case ( 2 ), the sign of tlie izdfal^\^^*i>\ is omitted 
in writing and printing, it being a short vowel. 

(4) In modern Persian an absolute genitive is expressed by prefixing the 
word JU mdl ‘ ‘ property.’ ’ ^ Ex.: mdUi zamin “ of or belonging to the 

earth ” ; 1*;.^ JU tnchtz mail darydast “ this is imported ” (belong¬ 

ing to, or coming from the sea) : to tlie question, “ whose son is this? ” the 

answer might be er* mdl-l man “mine,” or mall harddar~am 

✓ ^ 

“ my brother’s.” 

In m.c. this word mdl is frequently inserted unnecessarily, especially 
by the vulgar. Ex.: qunsul mdli Slstdn “ the Seistan 

Consul (i.e. not the Kerman Consul) ” ; JU mdli qadim ast (for qadtm 

ast) “ it is ancient, or of ancient days.” 

(gr) The Indians and Afghans do not pronounce the izdfat like yi [vide (/) 
( 1 ) and (2)], but whether expressed by or they give it the classical pro¬ 
nunciation of jd-e majhuly as : J^,dna-e rnard, mdhle daryd. 

(h) After the serai-vowels and silent h, the izdfat is by them generally 
written, if written at all, as explained in (/) (1) and (2). A kasra may 
however accompany ^or as |o^ handa-e k^udd “ the servant of God ” 

padar^ “the place of the father ”; or instead of a cs"* hamza 


1 is the correct Arabic form. 

2 The broken Arabic plural amwal is only used in the sense of “ possessions, 

property, wealth, etc.” 

Jn modern Persian pidar 
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and kasra may be written as, t-tf hvre gul This form is common 
in the Punjab. 

In practice the ^ with of izafat is suppressed for the reason men¬ 
tioned in § 4i (d). 

Remark /.—dtv a demon,” l^adw “ JOiedive,” ghanv 
“clamour, lamentation” and such words the ^ is treated as an ordinary 
consonant and not as a weak consonant or semi-vowel, i.e. it takes the 
kasra ( -) for the izafat. 

Remark 11 ,—Nouns are called proper ism-i-kJiaH ( ); common 

ism-i-^dm ( ); collective ism-i jam'' ( ) ; generic ( )• 

A concrete noun {ism-i zdt) is the name of something that has a concrete 
existence as opposed to an abstract noun ism-i si fat or ma'na (or 
). The term abstract is specially applied to that class of nouns 
which is formed from adjectives and denotes character, as, ‘"goodness” 
and more generally to all nouns that do not name concrete things, as, 
“kingdom.” 

Nouns are also “primitive” ( ), and “ derived ’’ ((3*^^ ). 

A noun is ‘ definite ’ maWifa ( ) or ‘ indefinite ’ nakira ( ). 

For definite and indefinite articles vide § 40-2. When a common noun is 
made definite, and, by an allusion that is understood, is used to supply the 
place of a proper noun, it is called maMtudA zilini,, thus an dust 

meaning “ So-and-so, our friend about whom we’re talking.” When 

a common noun is used as an epithet or nickname, i.e. as a proper and 
definite noun, it is called thus Khalil “The Friend (of 

God),” an epithet for Abraham. Vide also § 25 (a) (1). 

§ 27. Examples of Declension. 

(a) Singular Number or cy^ or, 

Hdlat “ case ” 

N.^ ci-JIa mard dyo man or the man. 

r dasUi mard i>yo the hand of the man. 

G. ^ vi-Jla. j khdna-yi mard dyo the house of the man. 

\ pd-yi mard* the foot of the man. 

1 The izafat is occasionally expressed in these manners in old MSS. written 

in India. Note that, modern Persians would sny banda-yi khudu, I jd-yi pidar 

etc. 

2 FaHl (ebb) “subject.” Mapiil ( ) “object” is applied to any case 

governed by a preposition. 

8 Of two words coupled by the izafat the first is called the muzdf ( ) 

and the second themwza/ ilayh ( Ad{ obd-c ), ^ 

* In India and Afghanistan pronounced dyi <30 Jshana-e mard and dy pa~e mard. 

For another form of the grenitive in m.c. vide § 26 (/) (4). 
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D. 


Acc.^ 

V. 

or 


C mardrva t j jy* to the man. 
I hi~mard ^ to the man. 

C mard-ra the man. 

( mard man. 

^ ay mard <^1 oh man. 

( mardd 


Ab. (isj^ isJl^ ) az mard i^yo j1 from the man. 

The remaining cases are formed by adding the prex^ositions. 

/ >’0- 

Remark. —The accusative case is also called aj Oy^ and the ablative is 


sometimes called and the locative Jysu>. 

The dative in fj is considered the accusative. 

(6) The plural jam.‘ ( ) is declined in precisely tlie same manner. 

(c) In classical Persian arid in modern poetry the particle mar is 
sometimes added to some of the cases. It is generally redundant but 
occasionally restricts the meaning to the case in point. 

With the nominative it is emx)hati(;, as mar jdn^ “the life itself” 

mar an ‘ ‘ that very. ’ ’ 

{d) Vulgarly the accusative sign rd i; is sup})lanted by one of the short 
vowels, thus marda, mardu or mardi for mard rd. This is said to be a sur¬ 
vival of a Pahlavi termination. 

In asbn rd hiydr I; , the ^ is a vulgar diminutive. 

(e) A form of the vocative chiefly found in poetry is formed by affixing 
d to the nominative, as bidbuld “ O nightingale dustd “ O friend.” 

This form is found in the singular only. If the nominative ends in d or in 
a long vowel, the euphonic rule in § 28 (c) is applied. Darigi^ ‘ ‘ alas ” and 
biJbA. Khuddyd O God” are still used colloquially. The vocative in d 
cannot be followed by the izdjat, thus, bulbuld (or ay bulbul^ tUb } 


1 This preposition is seldom written separately except before a v 
ft Fa'zl “subject.*’ Maj^ul “object” is applied to any case 

; overned by a preposition. 

I y 3 ^ (Hi**® ^y y ^ A— 

Har hi daru dad mar jdn-i mard 

Burd aim u zarr u marjdn-i mard. —Mawlavi. 

“ Whoever will heal my loved one 

He will get from mo silver and gold and coral.” 

Zarr for zar by poetical license. 

* The bulbul of Persia {Sylvia Ivscinia) is a real nightingale and must not be 
eonfused with the bulbuls of India and Turkish Arabia: its song in the writer’s opinion 
is not inferior to that of the English nightingale. 
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‘‘ oh bulbul,” h\xt bulbul~i hagk'i rna Ifo ‘‘oh bulbul of our garden.’’ 

For this vocative qualified by an adjective, vide § 118. 

Nouns ending in silent « do not admit of this form of the vocative.^ 

§ 28. Formation of the Plural ( )—Classical Persian. 

There are two numbers, singular and plural. Old Persian ( / 

had a dual: later Persian had none. 

The following are the rules for formation of the plural in classical 
Persian :— 

(а) Rational beings and animate nouns form the plural by adding*e;l. 

Ex. : pddshdh “a king,” pi. pddshdJi-dn; asp a horse,” 

pi. aspan ; Irani “ a Persian,” pi. Irdniyan j^,\r 

Remark I .—If the noun end in as hdJd ‘‘ a narrator ” it follows 
the general rule, the fi/ial becoming a consonant, as : hdkiydn. 

Similarly kay ^ “ king ” has kaydn eic. 

Remark 11 .—The origin of tliis plural termination is stated to be a 
repetition of the demonstrative pronoun of, i-e. “that and that,” or in 
other words “ more than one.” 

(б) Inanimate objects and sometimes irrational animals form the plural 

by adding Ia hd. Ex.: kiidb “"a book,” pi. kitdb^hd\ asp 

“ a horse,” pi. asp-hd (as well as asp-dn o^i^ ). 

Remark /.—There are exceptions to this rule. Sa‘di uses the ])lurals 
and This is perhaps done to confer dignity on these nouns, the 

plural in of being more noble than the plural in Ia. Still under this supposi¬ 
tion it is not easy to account for such plurals, as - oU-^ and 

0^> The plural in an of is frequently used both in prose and poetry for the 
sake of rhyme. 

Remark II. —Rarely in classical Persian the plural in lid is used for living 
creatures, as: ndmburdahd U “the (people) mentioned above ” : 

(Iqb. Ndma-yi J., p. rid ed. Bib. Ind. of Beng. As. Soc.). 

Remark III. —In a few words a distinction is made, as : sardn of^ (m.c.) 
“ chiefs,” but sar-hd Ia^ “ heads.” 

RuMp cheek ” has in modern Persian either ruMun ol^; or rukh-hd 

; similarly and angushthd “fingers”; ahhtardn 

Oiy^f and aJMar-hd “ stars ” ; abru-hd and abruvdn eye¬ 

brows.” 


1 If they did there would be no distinction between the plural and this form of the 
vocative. 

® The word Yazddn “ God ” (also Izad ^1 and Yazd ) is said to be the 
corruption of a Pehlevi pi. and to have been originally used in a plural sense. 
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(c) In forming the plural in an, if the noun ends in alif », or else in a ^ n 
from which a is apocopated, a ^ is inserted for the sake of euphony. 
Ex,; ddnd “a sage,” pi. ddnd-ydn; parhru (for ^cjj) 

“fairy-faced,” pL part-ruydn. 

After a final j, when radically final, the e? is omitted. Ex. : hdzu 

“the arm, the upper part of the arm,” pi. bdzuwdn^ ahru^ the 

eyebrow,” pi. abruvdn!^ 

Remark I .—The plural of ^ niyd “grandfather, ancestor” is 
niydgdn, 

• Remark II .—The plurals sdliydn and are occasionally met 

with as plurals of sal and mdh These are exceptions and rare. The 

regular plurals of these words are to be preferred. 

(c?) If the word ends in an obscure this is, before c!;t, generally changed 
into , as murda ‘‘ dead ” (past partic.), pL murdagdn. 

Sometimes, ])iit rarely, the « is retained in writing, as : this is 

incorrect. 

In poetry the plural termination gdn is employed contrary to rule :— 

Qa-ani says ;— 

Jj) j ryjr' 

(e) If the noun is inanimate and ends in silent /?, this h usually and 
properly disappears in the plural, as : ndma “ a letter,” pi. ndmahd.^ 

If however by the elision of the » any ambiguity is likely to arise, it is 
better to retain it, thus, ^l ^'0 inalialla* “a quarter of a town” has for its 
plural 1 a aJl:s^>o^ in. preference to the correct which latter might easily be 

mistaken for the plural of In modern Persian the » is generally 

retained. 


* Must be distinguished from the word ab-rit “ honour.” 

^ The plural of^«> dlv and similar words is divan or (mod )divhd^^^' 

vide § 26 {h) Remark. Modern Persians often pronounce these hazivdn and abru 

van 

8 As 1|.^U may stand for either ndmhd l|-^b “ names * ’ or ndma-hd 1aax>U *< letters,” 
it is usual in modem Persian to write the latter 1^ For the same reason the 

plural hdmajdt ci>l»/eG jg preferred. Similarly other words, “houses” for 

instance, might in modem Persian be mistaken for 1^ c>lA. f^Jj^dn-hd khans. If the 
orthographical sign jazm be written this ambiguity disappears. To avoid such 
mbiguity the spurious plural is used even in colloquial. 

* The final of Arabic words ought logically to be retained. 
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Remark ,—Nouns ending in if preceded by a long vowel ^ follow the 
general rules in (a) and (d), thus isU-olj plural Ia zj rah ‘‘a road/’ 

pi. Ia jifj rahrlm. Both the letters % shouldhe pronounced, i.e. the word should 
be pronounced as written. 

(/) Arabic words take the Persian plural or the Arabic broken plurals ; * 

_ 

Ex.: kitdh “a book,’* Pers pi. kitah-ha, Arabic broken pi. 

kutuh ; cbob *dmil a labourer,” pi. ^dmildn and ^amala.^ 

Remark .—The broken (or irregular) plurals jam^-i mukassar ) 

are commoner in Arabic than the regular masculine plurals, and are applicable 
to both rational and irrational beings. Some words in Arabic take the 
regular as well as one or more broken plurals. 

There are two kinds of broken plurals recognized by Arabic gram¬ 
marians, ‘the plural of paucity’ and ‘ the plural of multitude,’ wde Arabic 
Grammar; but the distinction is not observed in Persian except by a few 
pedants. 

In the rhetorical style, almost any Arabic word and its broken or inner 
plural can be used. Sometimes a word has several broken plurals : if such a 
word be used in different meanings in the singular, it will generally take one 
plural in one sense and another in another. Ex.: from hayl “ a house or 
tent, a verse in poetry,” wo get huyTd “ houses,” and c>Ujf dbyat 

I — 

“verses”; cvoU “a labourer,” i>l. aJU^ “labourers” and ^ummdl 

“ agents.”^ 

(g) The regular feminine plural in Arabic ends in of, which is an 
expansion of the regular feminine affix » ; thus, masc. ‘ ‘ kind, ’ ’ 

fem. karimaV^^ and fern. pi. oU^ karlmat^^; in Persian karlm^ karivia, 
kanmdt. 


1 This h is of course not ‘ silent ’ nor ‘ obscure,’ but aspirated. 

^ Called also inner plurals because they are formed, not by affixed terminations, but 
by internal change. They are really collective forms, and in Arabic are treated 
grammatically as feminine singular, even when they apply specially to males. 

These broken plurals are a difficulty in Arabic and only a less difficulty in Persian : 
they are so irregular and various that no rules really help the student. Arabic 
grammars give long tables of the various ‘ measures ’ of these plurals which however 
only bewilder the beginner. The broken plurals of all words met with in reading should 
be written down and committed to memory. If this be done, the learner will be 
surprised to find that in a short time they cease to be a serious difficulty. 

8 In m.c. this word is used as a singular and the plural is formed by the barbarous 
form *amalajat 

♦ Compare the English plurals ‘ pennies ’ denoting a number of penny-pieces and 
‘pence* so much value; ‘fishes’ and ‘fish’; ‘cows’ and ‘kine’; ‘brothers’ and 
‘ brethren.* 
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This regular feminine plural is frequently used for nouns with a neuter 
sense, as hammam'*^ ‘"a bath,” pi. hamynamaV^^haV^^ 

' i5* 


pl. halat^ 




sama'^ 


“ heaven,” pl. ofjU^ 


“ condition 
samawdt^^. 

The regular feminine plural of Arabic nouns with a neuter sense is of 
common occurrence in Persian, but the regular feminine plural of rational 
beings is rare; thus, 'aduv ‘‘an enemy” (masc.) takes in Arabic the 
regular feminine terminations, singular and plural, but in Persian the word 
is both masculine and feminine." 


Remark, —The Arabic noun of relation or relative adjective is formed 
by affixing the syllable and rejecting all such inflections as the i of the 

feminine, or the dual and plural signs. Ex. : “ Mecca ” ; a person 

of Mecca.” In Persian this final has no tashdid. In Arabic, from the 
relative adjective a collective plural may bo formed by simply adding the 

feminine termination » ; as dahriytf'^ (in Persian dahri “one 

who asserts the eternity of matter and denies the resurrection or the world 

to come, atheistic ” ; ad-dahriyyat" “ the sect who liold this belief.” 

•* '** 

This collective plural in Persian (without the Arabic article) is dahriyya. 
Only a few plurads of this description are used in Persian, principally those 

of various religious sects. Qdjdriyya “ the Qajars” (the tribe of the 

reigning Shah) is used in m.c. 

iji) Plurals of plurals (An additional broken plural is in 


1 This plural is rare in modern Persian : hammam-ha is preferred both in 

speaking and writing. 

2 In classical Arabic tho alif witli ma^da would bo given the ordinary sound, then 

the hamza would be pronounced and finally the tanwln : ‘ vide ’ § 4 (e) Remark. The 
modern Arabs have simplified the word into sama^ while the modern Persians say «ama, 
slightly prolonging the final alif. In the hamza is changed into j ! in Arabic also 

written ol 

S In modern Persian the feminine may occur in writing, *aduv-i 

a^dd^ signifies “deadly enemy*’ (lit. enemy of enemies): dushman-i duahmandn 
has a different signification, viz. the enemy of (my) enemies, i.e. my friend, 
but dushmantarind duahmandn is used in this sense of “ the 

greatest enemy.” In Arabic is the idiom and not though the 

latter is grammatically correct. 

Words like naqliyydt and wahmiyydt meaning “things narrated,” 

and “ things imagined,” are the regular feminine pl. of the Arabic adjectives 
and (vide relative is) ' wahm the substantive “conjecture, imagination” 

has for its broken plural awhdm. 
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Arabic sometimes formed from the broken plural, as, “ a hand,” • 

/ 

(for pi. '' hands,” pi. of pi. ayddi hands; benefits.” 

Sometimes the regular feminine plural is added to the broken plural, as 
oaaj hayt ‘'a house,” pi. huyut “houses”; pi. of pi. huyuiS>t 

“a cluster of houses jawhar “a gem, jewel,” broken pi. 
jawdhir “jewels,” pi. of -pL jawdhirdt “ jewels of various kinds” : 

jawhar is the Arabic form of the Persian gawhar 

The shade of difference in meaning between a plural and a plural of a 
plural is not always observed, thus there is apparently no difference in 
meaning between (3>1) turuq (mod.) the broken plural of “aroad” 

and the double plural cL.L3i^i3 turuqdi (class, and rare), though the latter ought 
to signify “ many roads and ways.”^ 

(i) A barbarous plural is sometimes made by affixing to an Arabic 

broken plural the Persian plural termination Ia, thus zurufhd from 

?,uruf “ vessels ” the broken plural of zarf; ^ “many kindnesses ” from 

altdf odiJi, broken plural of lutf. 

These double Persian-Arabic plurals occur only in nouns with a neuter 
sense. 

(j) A few words purely Persian have been adopted by the Arabs and 
given an Arabic broken plural, and the Persians have in turn borrowed the 
broken plural of their own Persian word; thus the Persian word jarmdn 

9 . 

becomes fardmiTV^ (plural, and in Persian without the final 
vowel of the classical Arabic, fardmm^ 

The word andgur ^ “ grapes ” is vulgarly used by Persians as the 
plural of the Persian word angur There are probably one or two other 

Persian words, vulgarly arabicized in this manner by the Persians. 

Dastur a Zardushti priest, pi. dasdtir ; Khan Persian, 

a title like squire, Arabic pi. Jdiavdmn (m.c.), used only in Persian. 

(Ic) In imitation of the regular feminine plural in Arabic, the termina¬ 
tion of at is sometimes added to Persian words, thus navdzishdt 

“ favours ” and farmdyishdt “ orders, commands.” 

1 oU^ and are used in m.c. Persian, but occur in 

high-flown Persian. 

2 In Urdu tho same broken plural may be a plural in one part of India but a 
singular in another. 

& Zarlj “witty, ingenious ” has for its common plural cwra/a*'. 

* Such a word is said to be mu^arrah “ made Arabic ” or “ Arabicized ” : 

this term is applied to any foreign word adopted into Arubic. Similarly a word is said 

to be mufarras “ made Farsi,” i.e. adopted into Farsi or Persian. 

6 Anagur is of course an imitation broken plural: the correct form would be 
anaglr. 

For the Arabic dual with a purely Persian word vide § 29 (t). 
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When the word ends in a silent li, the affix of this bastard Arabic plural 
becomes oU. and the ^ ) disappears,^ thus navishta “ a written com¬ 

munication ” (past participle of the pure Persian verb vuvishUin “to write*’) 
becomes navishtajdt, and the Arabic word qaVa^ “afort” 

becomes qaVajdt, This plural occurs only in nouns with a neuter 

sense. An exception : vide p. 60, note 3. 

These imitations were considered vulgar and were rarely used in clas¬ 
sical Persian. 

Bemaric .—Sometimes the broken Arabic plural and the imitation plural 
have different significations, thus from dawa- Ar. “ medicine,” the broken 
pi. adviya signifies in Arabic “medicines,” but in modern Persian 
“spices,” while the Persian plural davdjdt signifies in modem 

Persian ‘ ‘ medicines. ’ ’ 

(?) Regular masculine plural Arabic, jam'-isahihorjam'-i sdlim ( 

or ). The regular plural masculine in classical Arabic has two cases 

* ✓ ^ 
and is formed by affixing to the singular un^ for the nominative, and 

for the remaining cases : these are an expansion of the singular Arabic 
terminations. Thus in classical Arabic, the regular nominative pi. of lUU 

is ^dmilun^ “ workers.” 

In modern colloquial Arabic the second affix only is used with the 
omission of the final vowel, thus ^dmilin (for all cases) “ workers.” 

In Persian, Arabic plurals in un'^ occur only in quotations from the 
classical Arabic. The modern plural however is occasionally used. Ex.: 
mu^dsirtn (in writing and speaking) “contemporaries.” 

(m) Arabic Dual tasniyah (). The dual in classical Arabic is formed 
by adding to the singular cjf dn* in the nominative, and ayn^ in the other 
cases. In construction, or when followed by the affixed Arabic pronouns, 
the i:} drops out. 

The classical dual occurs only in quotations from the Arabic. 

In modern Arabic the dual is very rarely used : it is formed by adding 

ayn for all cases. 

1 The Persian tendency would be to transform into y but the suffix being Arabic, 
the Arabic-Persian letter ^ is substituted for the pure Persian. 

® QcU^a AaL# • the final h has no sound whatever. The Indians and Afghans say 

qitd^. The Arabic broken plurals are and ^>1^* 
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In Persian this termination ayn only is used. Ex.: zu-l-qarnayn ^ 

‘ ‘ bi-cornous'' (an epithet of Alexander the Great); ^ Sultan-i 

harrayn o hahrayn Sovereign of the two continents and the two seas”; 

haramayn ‘*the two harams,” i.e. the shrines of Mecca and Medina. 

Vide § 29 (^). 

(n) Ar. brother”; al^-% Ar. “my brother.” The Persians 

instead of al^-t generally say aWiavV as : aj^avi Husayn mi-guyad “ my 
brother Husayn says—Hence al^avi has come to be regarded as one 
word, as: aJ^am-yi man vulg. “my brother” and aMavi~yi mukarram 
(polite, in letters). The broken plural ij^wdn is used in the sense of 

brethren (religious), as: Mvdn-i safd, i.e. ham-dtndn. 

The plural of ukht sister is akhavdt : akhavdt-i mukarrama 

is an address in preaching. 

§ 29. Plurals—Modern Persian. 

In the modern language, spoken or written, the plural in ^ is by far the 
most used : it is applied to nearly every substantive, animate or inanimate, 
Arabic or Persian.In oflScial documents or in rhetorical writing, the plurals 
in are still used, as well as the Arabic broken plurals and the Arabic 
regular feminine plurals of inanimate substantives : Mullas, and travelled or 
educated Persians, frequently use these plurals in speaking, when ordinary 
people use the plural in 1^. 

Remark .—In the vulgar form of the spoken plural the » of Ia is dropped. 

<*t _ _ _ 

Thus instead of haclicha-lid the vulgar say hachchd. Khuddmdn for 

khudhd-mdn is a double vulgarism. 

(a) The plurals ^ “horses,” “arms,” ^ gisuvdn ** curls 


1 Various reasons are assigned for this epithet: one is that it arose from the pattern 
of helmet depicted on Alexander’s coins; another that it signified that he ruled for two 
qarn According to a saying of the Prophet ten qarn make a century, but 

according to others the word means a space of ti3n years or any multiple thereof up to 
120. In m.c. it frequently signifies 30 years or 50 years. At this time the life is in 

danger: hi hachcha qarn darad (sootlisayor’s idiom) “ the life of this 

child is in danger.*’ 

In modern Arabic ajehuya “ my brother.” 

8 Zanan kharan aspdn gdvan marduman ahlran 

piaaran lyLr-J, (lufehtardn etc., are all common in m.c. as well as their 

plurals in ha. 

♦ In m.c. generally pronounced asbdn* 

6 Ois or gtau is also applied co a woman’s long hair. The side locks 

are called cAlj zulf and the fore looks cha*ar. 
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^or long back hair,” ‘‘slaves or servants,” “trees” and others 

are still used by the professional story-tellers.* 

Muzh'^'o “eyelash” is in m.c. muzha tyo and the common plural is 
muzhxha Ia »yo. The old plurals muzJiagan mizhagdn muzhgdn 

and mizhgdn came to be regarded as singulars ; lienee the modern 
form muzhgdn-hd or mizhgdn-hd 

(h) The rule for writing the plural in Ia of substantives ending in silent h 
(vide § 28 (e) and Remark) is often neglected in modern Persian, thus Ia AilA. 
may be written for and fori 

1(c) A few Arabic broken plurals are used in speaking even by the vulgar ; 

thus “ things ” ^bf ayydm “days” (plurals of and 

yawm) are never used in the Persian plural: the word hazardi 

“sirs, gentlemen” (a word common in speeches) has no Persian plural. 
Fugard^ (pi. of faqir “poor”), ^U.( ahdll (pi. oi ahl “people”), 

__ _ _ liV _ 

saldtin (pi. of sultan)^ ^ 1^3 zavvar'^ (pi. oi zdHr “pilgrim”), masdjid 

(pi. of 7nasjid “ mosque ”), and a good many others are in common use even 
by the uneducated. 

Remark .—In the m.c. a few broken plurals are incorrectly used as 
singulars. Ex.: yak ^amala “ one workman,” c:^t <sJUi xn ja^alaasi 

“ this is a labourer.” * For vlu (= zawu pi. of zu) ‘ vide ’ under Zu, 

NdHb “ a lieutenant,” has for its plural nuvvab but in Persian 

by a change of the first vowel the word nawab ^ (the title), is 

used as a singular. Arbdb (pi. of rabb is in m.c. “ master” and has 

for its Persian pi. arbdbdn cjhbjt and arbdbhd : the singular rabb w; means 
“ Lord ” (of the Deity only). 

(d) Some Arabic regular feminine plurals are also used in speaking (as 
well as in writing), as “tracts of country”; (m.c.) 

“ buildings.” 

Persian words with the imitation feminine Arabic plural [vide § 28 (^)] are 
also used in speaking (as well as in writing), as : oteb bdgJbJii (rare) “ gardens”, 
dihdt “villages”, khipdhishdt (m.c.) “wishes, desires”, 

1 QP ^ qisaa-khwan or qiasa-gu : also hihayat-kun and 

SSma^rakaglr, i.e. “ one who collects a crowd.” (In m.c. is often incor¬ 

rectly pronounced qaaaa and qiata). 

The correct plural jjf j ig preferred in modern Persian. 

8 In Persian generally (but incorrectly^ zuvvar. In Arabic za^ir has also the 
regular masculine pi. 

4 broken pi. of vide § 28 (/); aI*# plural of 

5 In India the taahdld is usually omitted. 

6 
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farmdyishat ‘‘orders.’* When however the termination is the 

silent h of the singular is often retained in writing, thus oU (instead 

of mivajdt “fruits.” 

(e) A few plurals of plurals with the feminine termination [vide § 28 (7i)3 

are also used in speaking (as well as in writing), a^: - oL»^ - cfjyoi ; 

umur broken pi. of^l amr). 

The double plurals, one Arabic, one Persian, mentioned in § 28 (^) are 
also used in speaking. 

Remark.—In m.c. the double plural “workers” occurs, 

though cbd-c is not a ‘noun ’ with a neuter ^ense : vide § 28 (7:^). 

(/) The plural of the Turkish word ci-'l il “ a wandering or nomad tribe” 
is iliydt (and incorrectly sometimes tldt)."^ 

(g) The Ksubstantive hiqsumat^ “ biscuits ”, and the Turkish word 

suyursdt or mrsdt “rations, requisitions”, are either singular 

or plural. The termination is not the plural termination. 

(h) The regular Arabic plural, masculine, is occasionally, used by 

educated Persians in speaking (as well as in writing). Ex.: ^ 

lidzirin-i majlis “ gentlemen ” (addressing an assembly; Jit. those present iii 
the meeting); jamV^i multazirrnn-i ma hudaud (Shah s 

Diary) “ all our retinue were present.” 

(^) The dual is also occasionally used in speaking (as well as in writing). 
Ex.: i\) both sides of the road: Hasanayn “ the two Hasans,” 

1 Sometimes an Arabi (3 word is used in Persian with its norrect Arabic pi. termina¬ 
tion and sometimes with tlio Persian imitation ; thus havala “ a transfer 

consignment ” is in the plural ci»iJuc». : in Persian (rare) is used as well as 

Hal “state, condition ahval and ahralat, an Ar. double pi., 

but only used in Pers,; raqlm letter ; tablet ’ ’ (in Persian raqlm,a with the > of 

unity) Ar. pi. raqa\m, and Pers. raqlmajat. 

‘I In modern Persian the !< is generally retained in this word as well as in 
(also ). 

8 has thus several plurals used in Persian ~(1) “workmen,” (2) JU^ 

“ agents,” (3 and 4) and “workmen” (bastard double plurals): 

(6) the regular Arabic masculine plural *amiVin ( *amilln-i divan 

^in.c.) “ Collectors of revenue ”), which is occasionally used as well as the classical form 
^^x)U • the latter however is only used in classical Arabic or in a quotation from the 
classical Arabic. 

4 ^UJLjt lliyati, adj., signifies “a man of the iliqat ” and has a plural 

lliydti-hd. 

6 The word hiakvt is also used in Persian as singular and plural. 

8 Hdzir has also a broken plural huzzar 
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i.e. Hasan and Husayn, the two martyred sons of ‘All: daulaiayn ** the 
two kingdoms,” etc. : vide § 28 (m). 

In imitation of the Arabic, the dual is even occasionally added to 
Persian words, * as :— 

Bisydr lah-i chu Wlu zulfayn-i ^ chu muslik; 
and many a ruby lip and musky tress.” (0. Z, 137 Whin). 

(;) A few words are found with the Turkish plural lar, J or jjf, as, 

f _ _ _ 

^ For an imitation broken plural of a purely Persian word vi<h^ § 2S {]). 

^ i.o,, one curl on each side of the head behind the ear. 



CHAPTER III. 

PRONOUNS. 


§ 30. Personal Pronouns-Ism-i Zamir ( 


)• 


There is no distinction between the personal and possessive pronouns: 
they are of two kinds, separate and affixed. 

The separate personal pronouns are less used in Persian than the 
personal pronouns in English, as, except when emphasis is required, the verb 
terminations sufficiently indicate the persons. 

(a) The following are the separate ( zamir-i munfasti ) 

pronouns:— 

man 1,1^^ ma, or UU maha we (also mayan 

Afg.). 


N. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

N. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


I mara '^ 
y tu^ 

? ty tura 


me, to me | 

thou I shumdy or shumdhd (m.c.), 

thee to thee I (also shumdyan Pers. and 

Afg,). 


N. 


^ .| or vay he (also u^l ; tshan, or^jt^^f ^ ushdn, they (also 
i classical and poetical). 1 Ishdndn Mg.). 

Vulgarly, rm 1^ is used instead of man ; as, Md rafiim 1^. 

Compare tlie English vulgarism, ‘ Give us a penny ’ for • give me a penny.’ 

The vocatives of the 2nd personal pronoun are ay tu ki ^ 1 , and ay 
sJiumd ki : such forms however are unchaste (ghayr4 fasih). In 

classical Persian however ay dnki <^1 occurs as:— 


♦A 




AS- 




Ay dnki hi-iqbdUi tu dar 'dlam mst 
Guam ki gh am-at nist gha m-i md ham nisi ? 

(Gul. chap. I, st. 13). 


1 PI. yU-A^. It must be recollected that all pronouns come under the head 
of “ ism ’ ’ 

^ For ithe vocative of man cP® as a possessive pronoun vide § 32 (6). 

3 Sometimes vulgarly in m.c. man-ra b cP° > hut with the unity manrl~ra 

is correct: vide § 41 {y). 

♦ Note that the ^ is pronounced short like ^ p\sh. 

5 The Afghans often say o. 

Q The Afghans say eshany oshan ; and esharian ; majhul sounds. 
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The preposition ^ with and is generally written and 
also, especially in poetry, bi-du and bi-duy. In m,c. j« 3 o is very 

occasionally used: is classical, and rarely, if ever, used in m.c.^ The 

preposition bi when used for the dative case is called hd-yi mapul 

LS^ is used for u 5 !, for the sake of euphony, in the following sentence: 
u birvay guft (m.c. and classical). To avoid the repetition of the 
second pronoun u ji, the vulgar also say u bi-dn guft he said to 

him.” It may be said that vay is not used in m.c. 

Eemark 1 .—The first personal pronoun is called mutahalUm 

‘‘speaker”; the second muJ^dtah “addressed” or hdzir 

“present ” ; and the third gJkdyih “ absent.” 

(b) For the third persons, the demonstrative pronouns In “ this ” and 

an “that” with their plurals inhd (m.c.) and dnhd (m.c.) [or mdn 

class, and dndn c>bf class., tnde% 84 ( 6 )J are sometimes used. Also is 
sometimes substituted for the demonstrative pronoun • Fx.:— 

Andarun az ta^dm Jchdlv ddr 
Td (lar-u nur-i rnaWifat bini —(Sa‘di); 
here y is used for : vide also § 8 t (n) No. 10 . 

Remark. — dn-ki (classical and in modern writing) is “he who”; 
not u ki 

(c) Instead of the first and third persons singular, banda “ the slave ’ ’; 

mukhlis “the (your) devoted”; iJ^tda-ktsh"^ the (your) 

most devoted;” kamtarin “the least ” ; and for the feminine 

[vide § 25 (/) ] ; kaniz “ the (your) handmaiden or female slave,” etc., 
are often used when addressing superiors, and sometimes to equals out of 
respect. 

In classical Persian (and in India and Afghanistan) these words are 
always followed by the third person of the verb, both in speaking and 
writing, as : banda 'arz m%-kunad “ I beg leave to represent” 

(lit. the slave makes petition), but in modern Persian (except in official 
documents) the first person is more usual even in writing, as : 

“ I the slave make petition ” ; plj> %n banda chi taqsirddram'^ 

(m.c.) “what fault has this slave (I) committed ? ” 

^ With^ bar “on,” dar “in,“ 3* “ from,” etc., u A and iakdn are 

generally contracted into one word, as: daruy harlahany xi' ck;u. Chunu 

is poetical. 

^ klsh (classically keah) is a subs, signifying “faith, religion **: in compounds 

“ practising, addicted to.” Ex. : zjulm klah “ oppressive.” 

2 Also kanlzaky properly the diminutive of kaniz • 
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Haqir (m.c.) the mean”; ^ du^a-gu (in writing); dd^l (in, 

writing); cUf aqall (in writing) ‘‘the least” are also used as substitutes for 
the first person. With the exception of Jia^r, these are all followed by the 
third person singular of the verb : haqir ^arz mi-kunain (m.c.) 

“I this humble inclivichial make petition ”; chi dakhl-i hi- 

haqir d^rad (m.c.) “what has this got to do with poor me ? ” 

Remark .—In Persia, a friend writing to an equal would use bandais^.^, 
etc., with the first person ; to use the third person would be too abasing. 

In addressing the Shah handa K>CiX^ and haqir do not express sufifi- 
cient iiumility; such phrases as fidam jdn-nimr khdn&-zdd 

oij Ailix “house-born (slave)”, etc., are used. A common 

signature is (ej^) JL?! aqalP^ 1,-^ihdd (fuldn) “ the least of the slaves (so-and- 
so) ” : Sayyids sign aqalP"s-8dddV and Rawza-khwdns Jff 

“ aqalk*^^ z-zakirin^‘* : Hajis may sign JUf aqall” ^ l-Hajj. 

(d) After hapyit “ Highness Qihla~yi^ ^dlam, “ Qibla of 

the world,” and similar respectful terms, the tlhrd person plural is used 
(even wlien addressing people present), both in classical and modern Persian. 
In m.c., however, after jandb-i ^dli “ Your Excellency ” the second 

person plural is lU’eferred (but not in formal letters). 

(e) As the plural is used instead of the singular in addressing people of 

Btanding, its place is frequently taken in m.c. by the double plural. The 
double plural in of all three persons is used by the Afghans. In the m.c. 
of Persian UU^ and are common; UU is less common, while the 

plural of is unknown. 

(/) The following is an example of the use of these polite forms 

yjtl , 

of speech :—('^ or or ) ^l.c culAjUy farma 

yisJmiri Jandh-i 'AUhdli-yi banda na-shud, ‘I have failed to grasp Your 
Honour’s meaning.” 

Remark /.—Man is the only one of the personal separate pronouns 

that can properly bo coupled to an adjective by an izdfat. Ex.: 

Ghand gu^i ki bad-andish u hasud 
^Ayb-juyd>n-i man-i miskin-and? —(Sa‘di). 

“How long wilt thou say that the malignant envious seek to find fault 
with poor helpless me ? ” 

1 qlblahy the direction of tho face in prayer, especially the direction of the Kabbah 
the sanctuary of Mecca: tho Arabic dual qiblatayn signifies Mecca and Jerusalem, 
‘^Janab^^ signifies “ maigin,” etc.; - threshold” and hence - a place of 
refuge,” and hence “ Your honour, etc.”; signifies ^‘high.” Even a Governor- 

General in attracting attention would say to a Consul, Janab-iQunaal 

8 Hazrat ois from the same Arabic root as huzur ‘ ‘ presence ’ ’, and 

(J^l ajall is the Arabic comparative or superlative of jalll “ glorious, illustrious ” : 

it must not bo confused with ajal “the appointed hour of death or doom.” 
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man-i har-had ^ sliuda (m.c.) ‘‘ I the ruined one ” ; ^ 

man~i mazlum (m e.) “ I the oppressed.” 

The Afghans say man-i banda, but classically and generally in 

Persia the izdfat is omitted ; man handa Man handa, ummid dwarda 

am »->!> (Sa‘di). 

In m.c., the izdfat is also incorrectly joined to the pronouns of the second 
person singular, and the first and second person plural; as, 

tu-yi^^ jaqir rd chi kdr ddrand (m.c. only) ‘'what have they to do witli 
you, poor creature ? ” ; tj U mdhd-yi bi taqsir rd aziyyat 

vm-kunand. (m.c. only) “ they are punishing us though we have committed no 
fault” : sliumddid-yi bi char a rd chird 

Injd habs karda and ? (m.c. only) “why are you poor creatures imprisoned 
here ? ’ ’ 

Instead of ishdn-i bichdra (not used), dnhd-yt, bichdra 

is used in *m.c., and an mardnm~i bichdra. cjt in 

writing. 

Remark 11. — Man u La y ^ “I and thou ”, “ both of us ”, is an ex- 
])ression of frequent occurrence, e.sy)ccially in poetry :— 

y 5 y y 5 ^^.>c (^.;t y\ 

Bar~khiz hiravim az hi vlldyat man u tu: 

Ta dad’i niard hlgir u man ddmami tu.'^ 

§ 31. The affixed Pronouns ( zaindHr-i mutlasila). 

(a) (1) The affixed pronouns are:— 

Smgular. Plural. 

First Pers. animy; me; tome ^ i man 

Second pers. ol at tliy; thee; to thet' c;d ^ % idn 

Third Pers. ash\us, hers, its; him, her, 

it; to him, to her, to it v i shdn 

Remark. —The plural of the affixed pronouns was in all probability formed 
regularly, i.e. by adding the plural termination kzA dn to the singular, thus f\ 
am “ mine, me, etc.” would result in the plural am~dn. However fatlm 
has now given way to kasra. 

(2) In classical Persian ash and sJidn were used for animate 

things only. In modern Persian they are applied to inanimate things also. 

1 Bar y “ on ” and had .ib “ the wind ” : bar had rajtan to be destroyed ; 

bar had dadan tr. to destroy.” 

P 

^ In m.c. tuv lohudd is ior \y turd hi-khudd: tuv hhuddH (vulg. and 

local.) without pay, impressed ’* ; perhaps a corruption of mufp-i khuddH. 

8 In prose this would be turd. 
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(3) In pronunciation these affixes should he, but seldom are, preceded^ 

by a slight pause ; in other words they do not affect the syllabic accent of their 
words, thus : Jixtxj ^ 6^)*^ darigk dmad-am 

bi-tarbiyat‘i suturdn va dHnd-ddri dar mahfll-i kurdn (Sa‘dl)—I felt a disin¬ 
clination to teach beasts and to hold up a looking-glass in this quarter 
of the blind”; dmadam would be “I came”, but dmad-am 

“ it came to me ” as in the example. 

(4) In words terminating in the vowel t, the final letter becomes 

a consonant, as : him ‘‘ nose ” ; hiniyash '' his nose ” or poetically 

hinish. Sometimes the affix is written separately, as: but it is 

not so written by modern Persians. 

(5) Words terminating in alij-i maqsura ‘-ili change the ils to alif 

and then insert the euphoiiieal y, as: da'vq, da'vd-yasli ‘‘his 

claim or quarrel, etc.” ; in m.c. often : rna'nd-yasli and ma^ni- 

yash are both correct. 

Remark. —By poetical license the vowel of the affix can be omitted, 
as pidar-sh u^j^, “ his father.” 

(6) After Arabic words ending in as kibriyd^, the alif of the affix 

should be retained, thus o^f is poetical or modern colloquial. 

(Z>) In classical Persian the full forms of the singular are written in full, 
only after a word terminatitig in silent h. Ex.: i-*! l^idna-am^ : in other 

cases the alif is omitted, as rmdaram “ my mother.” 

Remark. —Shaykh Sa‘di writes — 

Here at could not be joined to but for the license of poetry. 

(c) After t or a ^ is inserted for euphony, as pd-yam “ my foot ” ; 

mu-yat ‘ ‘ thy hair ' ’ ; hdzu-yat ‘ ‘ i dasUhd yi-mdn 

‘ ‘ our hands.” 

In m.c. and in poetry, however, this euphonic is often omitted, as 
dasihd-mdn jd-sh “his place”: hdzu-sh ; diram-hd-sh 

(better diramhd-yash) \ jddu-sh “his magic,” also 

jddu-yash. 

(d) Examples of the affixed pronouns are :— 

(1) ndn-am bidih “give (to) me bread.” 

(2) guftam-ash “ I told him.” 

(3) pish-ash biydr (m.c.) “ bring him forward.” 

1 So written (probably) to indicate that the h is not sounded. 

^ In the m.c. tia du aah rd biydr, ot har duyaah 

rorbiydr “ bring both of them,” the iS is omitted or inserted indifferently: 
har duyishdn or ^ hax du-yi is .5w* 
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(4) dtgar hi-zabdn-ash nayavarad. “she will not 
again mention him” (lit. bring him on her tongue); ash here 
is the object “ him ” (and is not ‘ her’, possessive), 

(5) (m.c.) sadd-H^ na-slianidam “ I did not liear you.” 

(6) ci't (m.c.) sadd-at kardam “I called you.” 

(7) 'padar-i man “ our father.” 

(8) sarlid-yishdn “their heads” (but sarhd-yi 

ishdn). Also colloquially sarlid-shdn. 

(e) In classical Persian the plural affixed pronouns are not much used: 
the separate pronouns are used instead. 

In classical Persian the affixed pronouns may be joined to almost 
any word in the sentence except to the simple prepositions and to some of 
the conjunctions''^ [vide (Ji)\: ji yak-i rd az 

dndn ki gh adr kardarid hd man-ash dustl hud (Ka'di) “ one of those who 
mutinied had a friendship with me.” 

(/) It will be noticed that the x)lural affixed pronouns are preceded by 
a kasra (or in the case of (c) by a ,j,-). If, however, the noun end in 
silent the izdfat is in modern colloquial often omitted, as Udna 

sJmn^ “their house,” or cj^^1^ khdna-yi slidn. In classical Persian this 
would be khdiia-yi-dshan or Ididna-yi shdn; also in modern 

Persian it would be better to say f^dna-yiishdii than khdna-yi sJidn 

or I^dna-shdn. 

Tlie kasra is omitted in the following:— 

(Nizami), 

Examples of both :— 

^ isv 3 

ZL-andarz-i man kas na-pichid ruy 
Ki andarz ajzun kunad dhruy 

{Sltdh-Ndma, Pook I, sending message from Salm and 
Tur to Faridun, p. 21). 

‘ ‘ None turned his face from our advice. 

Because advice—” 


1 m.c. for gadcii/at. 

^ In m.c. generally pidar. 

Gar-at zi-dast har-dyad chu najchl hash karlm 
Var-at zi-dast na yuyad chu aarv hash dzdd —(Sa‘di)— 

If thou canst, bo generous like tho date palm. But if thou canst not, then 
be free like tho cypress ” : the epithets karlm and dzdd ^I3f are frequently applied 

by poets to these two trees. Note tho affixed pronoun at is joined to tho conjunctions 
gar^ and vagar “if ’’ and “ and if ’* 

4 Final silent 31 is considered a vowel by some Grammarians. There is no final 
silent 31 in Arabic. 

t In modern Persian sometimes written (without the 3i). 
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^ 2 ^’ pand~i man ar maghz-i tan shud tuhl 
Chird az khirad^(iytdn na-mdnd dgdhi? 

{Shdh-Ndma, same page as above). 

3 ^J^o>—jjlj—iu (V~^ <^—^31^ ^ d^^mAijSLi 

Bi-farmud-i shdn td nawdzand garm, 

Na-khivdnand-i shdn juz hi-dwdz-i narm 

(Shdh-Ndma, Book I. Pddishdhi-yi Tahmuras-i Div- 
hand si sal hud, p. 8). 

Bi-ayvdn-i Zahhdk hiirdund-i shdn 
Bi-ddn azhduJm-fash sipurdand-i shdn 

(Shdh-Ndma, Book I. Bar takht nishasian-i Zahhdk 
va hunyddr-i hl-ddd nihddan ^ p. 11). 

Buvad klidnahd-shdn sardsar palds 
Na’ddrand> dar dll zi-Yazdan hirds 

(Shdh-Ndnia, same page as above). 

Remark 1 .—In modern Persian tbe plural affixed ])ronoi]ns, when affixed 
to verbs, retain their kasra, as gujUlrshdn “ he told them ” ; 

gufiam-i-shdn “ I told them.” 

Remark IL —It will be noticed that the affixed pronouns, when the 
direct or indirect object of the verb, i.e. when personal pron^ouns in 
the Accusative or Dative case, are not followed by f; rd : vide § 32 (a) 
for ij in rn.c. 

(g) Sometimes there is ambiguity which even the context does not make 
clear. Ex.: had-am gufti in m.c*. would mean you spoke ill to 

me”, but it might also mean “you said that I was bad” : in ^^3*^ 

darhdn^am rahd na-kard “ the j)orterdid not let me go (or let me in)”, ‘ darhdn- 
am’ might mean “ my porter ” : 3 

iiJl.^x /0 dJkj ‘ 3 Miirdhar~i iu az khasisi misl-i tdjirhd-yi 

Isfahdni panlr-rd tu-yi sMsha karda ndn-ash rd ' pushi-i shisha mi-mdlad (m.c.) 
“your sister who in miserliness is the equal of the Isfahan merchants, 
putting her cheese into a bottle and rubbing her (or its ? ) bread on 
the outside of the glass”; here ndn-ash instead of “her bread” 

might mean ‘ ‘ the bread of it. ’ ’ 

1 In classical Persian a noun in the accusative to which a possessive affixed pronoun 
is attached often omits 3 . 

2 Here the ash would probably not refer to ‘ cheese ’ as the cheese is inside the 
bottle and therefore does not belong to the bread. Otherwise the aah could easily mean 
either ‘ her * or ‘ its.* 
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{h) In m.c. {vide also (e)) the singular affixed pronouns can be, and fre¬ 
quently are, affixed to some of the simple prepositions, as : hardyash 

“for him, her, it”; “from him, etc. “in him, etc. ’ ’ ; uwb for 

(^t colloquially “ to him,etc.” : u^yj zlr-ash “ under it” : fij hi-am 

dad (m.c.) “he gave it to me ” ; ofj hi-at dad or oj (m.c.) “he gave it 

to tliee ” ; az-am ; az-‘at ojl “from me; from thee”; m kdr az-islmn? 

jf (jjjf (m.c.) “ they are not capable of doing this.” (Such expressions 

are still considered vuli^ar, but will probably soon be recognized as correct). 

They are never affixed to y bar “ on ”, b 6a “ with ”, 6P “ without 
b td .“up to ” , juz “ except ”, y) zabar “ above ”, and some others. 

When the affixed pronouns arc possessive, the pronoun of the first 

person is called mimd izdfat the second tdyi izdfat and 

the third shind izdfoi 

When used for the dative or accusative of a personal pronoun, the first 
is called mirn-i maf ul tlie second id^yi muf'ul 4 jrb, and the 

third shin-1 inaiyTd or shin-i zamir-i maj^ul 

(fc) The following aie modern vulgarisms that are creeping into writing :— 

Md (jtirisiia-mdn ast 1x 5 we are hungry ” ; sJiumd tishnatdn 

ast “ you are thirsty ” ; ishdn (jarrn-i shdn ast 

“ they feel warm ” ; /nan sarnid’/n ash ,^x5 I feel cold.” 

(j) In modern Finsian tlie affixed pronouns can take the place of the 
reflexive pronouns when tln^ latter aroused as possessive pronouns, vide^llS(h). 

(k) in kitdb-hd hama-yl shdn kkhb a-si “ the 

whole of these books are good ” - hi kitdbhd liama kJiub ast 

The singular ash could be substituted for shdn in the pre¬ 
vious case ; in kitdbhd ha/na-yash kkuh ast (m.c.) u^.-i 

“ these books, the lot talceri as whole, are good ”, but in the sentence 
hd az zamin chahdr vajab hnJand bnd va, sar-l shdn (or sarhd-yhshdn) tiz (m.c.) 
yij ( or) ^ the singular ash 

could not be substituted as tlie various pegs give a scattered idea. 

Remark. —^ “ attached pronoun, nom case”; 

“attached pronoun, acc. case, etc.” 

§ 32. Possessive Pronouns. 

(a) It will be seen from § 31 (a), and (/), Examples 5, 7, and 8, that the 
affixed pronouns are possessive as well as personal. In the m.c., the 
affixed pronouns when possessive are properly followed by f; when their noun 
is in the accusative case.^ Ex. : f; dasUam rd blgir “ take my hand” 

or dost-am hv-giry:^, 

^ Afghans and Indians say be. 

^ In classical Persian is qnly used after the affixed possessive pronoun, third person. 

Ex. : Yak-% az hukama^ piaar-aah-ra nahi kard dz hiaydr khurdan ki- t; y 

^ ‘ ‘ a philosopher warned his son against over-eating saying that— 
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The dative and other cases are usually formed by prepositions, both in ^ 
classical and modern Persian (and seldom by I;). Ex.: bi-guah- 

at raaida ast “have yoa heard? ” ; pisar~ash ra guft (Sa'di). 

Remark .—If the possessive affixed pronoun refers to more than one sub¬ 
stantive, it is affixed to the last only. Ex.: ^ . pushak u khurak- 

am “ my clothing and feeding.” If the substantive is followed by qualifying 
adjectives, the pronoun comes last. Ex.; 'umr-i 'aziz-at “thy 

dear life ! ” : vide also Remark to (6). 

(6) The possessive pronouns can also be expressed by the personal 
separate pronouns coupled by the izdfat^ to the thing possessed. Ex.: 
pidar-i man “my father (lit. the father of me)”; khdna-yi ishdn^ 

“their liouse.” 

{Pidar4 shdn and J^dna-shdn *^1"^ (m.c.) would have the 

same meaning). 

In tlie accusative, the separate pronoun is put in its accusative form 
with I;. Ex.: dast-i mard girijt “ he caught me by the hand.” 

The dative can be formed with but preferably with Aj. Ex. : 1;^ 

pidar-i u-rd dddam “ I gave it to his fatlier (m.c.)”; more commonly 
hi pidar~i u dddam y a.j. 

Remark. —In a continuous sentence, etc., the separate pronouns also come 
last [vide Remark to (a)]. Ex.: - y '^3 

tahVat’i pur sharr u sliur va surat-i zisht-i had-tar az dtv-i u har 
kas rd ml tdrsdnid “his evil nature and ugly appearance—worse than that 
of a demon—used to terrify all.” 

The vocative of man as a possessive (not as a personal pronoun), does 
exist, as pidar-i mand “ oh my father! ” 

(c) In m.c. the affixed pronouns are preferred, but in writing and correct 
speech the separate. 

(d) The separate pronouns can also be used in the ablative to express 

possession. Ex. : y ^ ^ ojUu In Hmdrat na az shumd va 

na az u ml-bdshad (m.c. or class.) “ this building belongs neither to you nor to 
him ” : mdl az man ast^ ^ y JU (m.c.) “ this belongs to me.” 

(e) In certain cases the reflexive pronouns denote possession, vide 
§ 33 (a). 

(/) “Mine”, “thine”, “ his ”, etc., are expressed by the demonstrative 


1 Afghans and Indians say Mkana-e eshan. 

^ In m.c. dast-am ra (affixed pronoun) would be more commonly used. 

3 Also in m.c. In rridUl man oat 
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pronoun iift, as: cjf jf az an-i man ‘'mine of Jl az dn-i ki hud 

‘' to whom did it belong (whose was it) ? ’ ’ 

olj ^ 

Har tdHfori hi-man gumdn-i ddrand ^ 

Man zdn-i Ichud-am chundn ki hastam hastam. 

(K. Bub. 334 Whin,) 

“ Each sect miscalls me, but I heed them not, 

I am my own, and, what I am, I am/’ 

Sometimes jt is omitted as:— 

Ay ki dar ru-yi zamin-iy Kama waqt dn-i in nist 

Digardn dar sliikam-i mddar u pusht-i pidar-and 
here dn-i tu nist y of means ‘‘ does not belong to you.” 

(g) In in.c. “mine, thine, etc.” are generally expressed by Jl««, lit. 
“property.” Ex. : <^*>3 JIas mdl-i man “mine” ; 

mdl-i man u shunid tawfir na-ddrad “whatever is mine is yours.” The 
classical of i^*^ used, as : gd,v-i az dn-i Baraliman hirun dvardand of jl 
“ they had out a bull belonging to some IJrahmin.” 

Remark. —Possession, in classical and in modern written Persian, can 
sometimes be expressed by the dative case, as : .^y \) pddislidh-rd 

ghuldm-% hud “ the king had a slave.” 

§ 33. Reflexive and Reciprocal Pronouns. 

{Ism-i mushtarik also Zarnir-i ta^kid.) 

(a) There are three reflexive pronouns in the classical language, 
l^ud* khwisJi,^ and klnvishtan, meaning “self”; they are 

indeclinable and as a rule can refer only to the subject of the sentence: they 
take the place of the personal and possessive pronouns when they refer to 
the subject. Khud is applicable to either animate or inanimate nouns, and 
of the three is the most common. The following examples will explain their 
use:— 

(1) oji) jf u h% Midna-rji khud raft “ he went to his own house”; 

y\ u hi-khdna-yi u raft “ he went to his (somebody else’s) house”; 

1 Note plural verb after har. 

5^ Note that nood not be repeated before iawfir, A. “ increasing, 

etc.” in modern Persian has come to signify “difference.” 

5 Broken pi. ^^ly Barahima. 

4 Note that the u is short, vide remarks on § on ^ 2: Mwrf signifies “a helmet.” 
From khud “ self ’* is derived the Persian word Kh uda “ God ** (the self existing). 

6 Note that the y is not pronounced, vide Remarks on j § 2. In modem Persian 
kb^plsh means also “ a plough.” The Afghans and Indians say khw^^i^ for ” self.’* 
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iiliij (/o ma bi-Mpana-yi Mud raftlm “ we went to our own house ” ; 
ciolii. man Zayd ra dar Jdiana-yi Mtud-ash dtdam I saw 

Zayd in liis own house '', but man Zayd ra dar l^dna-yi l^ud dldam f^ e/® 

would mean “ I saw Zayd in my own house.” Khud-asli 
is used in classical as well as in modern Persian, as:— 

^1^5 A3L:i. 'S 

“ A stag that enters the haunt of lions. 

In its home will make a death-vacancy 
(Anv. Suh., Chap. IV, St. 7): in the preceding examples is for the 
possessive pronoun. 

(2) i*xi) khud rajtam “ I went myself”, or more forcibly dy^ eyo 

“ myself, I went” ; Ciihy khud raftand, “ they wont themselves ”, or more 
forcibly : hd khud hard i>y dy^ h “ he took it away with 

himself”; C^ l±hud rd kushl ‘‘lie killed himself”: in these 

instances Ich.udis r€^Hexivo. 

(3) In the sentence ^U.' dy^ I; Jtatua kas-rd 'aql-i l^ud 

hi-kamdl numdyad (Sa‘di) “every one thinks his own brains perfect,” and 
similar sentences, the retlexive pronoun is necessary: hama leas ^ 

though grammatically in the dative must bo considered the logical subject of 
the sentence 

(4) With immaterial things, “ fame “ love ”, etc., khud or Idiwlsh 
in their possessive sens(i are used, and not kJiwishtan 

(5) The phrase khud hi-khud signifies “spontaneously”, “of 

my, thy, his, etc., own accord.” 

(6) In the language of mysticism bi-khudz or hdlat-i 

hi-iehudl signifies ‘ a state of religious abstraction or ecstacy in which the soul 
temporarily leaves the body.^ 

Note the meanings of khud in the following two lines from ^TJmar-i 
Khayydm ^:— 

Aknun ki tu hd khud-i na^ddnisii hich 
Fardd ki zi khud ravl chi khwdM ddnist ? 

Thou who whilst in possession of thyself knowest naught 
To-morrow (i.e. the day of Judgment) when thou leaves! thyself 
(by death), what more wilt thou know ? 

“But, if you know naught here, while still yourself. 

To-morrow, stripped of self, what can you know? ” 

(0, K, Rub, 52 Whin,)^ 


khud kushl “ suir'ide.” 

^ Khayyam “tent-sewer,” the takhallua (poetical ‘ norn de plume ') or possibly 
the profession of ‘ Umar ; in either case the izafat. 

8 Past tense with present meaning. 

4- For 31 i poetical license. 
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y j ^ L^'l^ (JLkf ^jjf 

;U^ Jjj U A^ Aaxijf jjf jl- jJjJj—f ifji j iijd 

In ahl-i quhur Midk gashtand u ghuhdr 
Bi-J^ud shuda va hi-l^ahar-and az Kama kdr 
Har zarrd zi liar ^ zarra gtriftand kindr 
Ah ! in chi sardh ast ki td ruz-i shumdr ? 

“The tenants of the tombs to dust decay, 

Nescient of self, and all beside are they; 

Their sundered atoms float about the world, 

Like mirage clouds, until the judgment day.” 

(O. K. Ruh. 242 Whin.). 

f 

Remark I. — Kh ud is largely used in compounds, both classically and 
colloquially, as; khud-hln “proud, self-conceited” ; khudr 

rdy “self-opinionated”; J^ud-ddrl (m.c.) “self-possession, com¬ 
posure” ; Jdiudi (rare) “ egotism.” 

Remark II. —In the speech of the vulgar, khud zy^ has a plural khud-hd 
before the affixed pronouns, which is contracted as follows :— 

Khudhdyimdn J^,iidhd man and khuddmdn (vulg.) ; 

and so on for the other persons. 

o ^ 

(b) For emphasis, the Arabic j>hrase &^hxj hi-nafsidd signifying in j^roprid 

personnd (or hi-7i-nalsi)'^ can follow dy^, etc., for all persons, both in 

speaking and writing. Ex.: or) Mud-ash rd hi- 

nafsih (or hi-n-nafs) dldam “ I saw him in his own person” ; a«Juj ^yL. 

ishdn Mud hi-nafs-ih rajtand “they themselves, personally, went.” 

(c) Khwtsh y^ CRu be substituted for zy^ in places where the latter 

signifies possession, but rarely like zy^ stands alone without a 

substantive. It is also classically used in compounds, as : Mwish- 

hin. As a reflexive pronoun ^J^ y^ is not used in m.c., vide (/). 

Example of Mivish standing alone :— 

Zjjij —-^1 j—i ^ tj—^ \y ^J^^.y — 

Ghu^ dil bi-dusti-yash khivish rd ^alam sdzad 
Chird bi-dushmant-yi man ^alam bar ajrdzad ? 

(Anvdr-i Suh., Chap. /, Rt. 15.) 

“ My heart affection’s flag for him displays 
Why should he then a hostile banner raise? ” 

{East. Trans.) 

I But MiUd-ra^'l Cty=^ subs. 

‘-i The Persians usually follow the modern Arabic pronunciation and say hknafaUt 
in the first instance and hin-naja in the second. As already stated, the 

final short vowels are omitted in modern Arabic. For the doubling of the n in the 
second instance, vide § 10. In A---ilxJ the final hi is the third person masc. affixed 
pronoun “he, it ’ ’ : in Arabic this final pronoun would be changed to agree with the 
subject or object, in number and gender, etc., but the Persians often neglect this point 
of Arabic syntax. In writing they, however, also do use the Arabic dual and plural 
forms hirnafaihumd and hirnafaihurn. 

s Chu is in speaking always chi. 
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Khwish is applied to persons only, bat cannot be employed to 

emphasize a noun or a pronoun: man Jewish raftam could not 

be said. 

(d) Khwlshtan is compounded of Miiplsh and {Jy tan 

‘‘ body ; it is both possessive and reflexive, and unlike it can stand 

'f> .... , _ 

alone and can empliasize a noun or pronoun. Ex.: (; hhivtshtan ra 

kusht ‘‘he killed himself ” ; \) har kas awldd-i 

l^wislitan ra dust mi-ddrad (m.c.) “every one loves his own offspring”; 
o-of tj ddamt-zddJ rd jdn-i J^ipisJiian sJiirin ast 

(class.) “ man holds his own life dear ”, or “ liis own life is dear to man.” 

Tark-i dunyd hi-mardum dmuzand 
Khivishtan sim u ghaJla anduzand —(Sa‘di). 

'‘To others tliey teach retirement from the world 
Wlhle tliey tliernselves are engrossed in collecting silver and 
grain.” 

Khwlshtan also occurs in a few compounds, as; ^wishtan-hm 

(class). 

Khwlshtan e.tiA} is applicable to rational beings only. 

(e) In modern colloipiial, altliough ciy^ is occasional]y used alone, it is 
more usual for it to be coupled with the affixed or separate pronouns singular 
and plural. Ex.; dyl>- fehud-i rtuin guftam^ (m.c. only), or 

khudram guftam (m.c.) ”1 myself said”; cyxisS J^ud’i shumd guftid 

(m.c. only), or c>^xiJ6 ^>13 Miud-i id7i gujtid (m.c. only) “ you yourselves 
said'"; kh.udash raft (vulg.), Miud~i an mard raft 

(m.c. only) “that man went liimself ” ; yd dar khud-i shahr (m.c. 

only) “in the city itself.” 

The forms Jdiud-am khud-at , etc., are also classical, as ; 

^^ C.r'® J —J 

y y—y y —O 

Ddda falak 'indn-i irddat hi-dast-i tu 
Ya'ni ki man kiyam hi-murdd-i kJiud-am rasdn 
Khasm-at kujd-st zir-i qudum i khud^at figan 
Ydr-i tu kist har sar u chashm~i man-ash nishdn 

{Hafiz, Letter Nun.) 


^ Note that adaml “man”* has three syllables and not two as in Hindu¬ 
stani, but adam-l ‘‘ a man” : also that khwlshtan does not here refer to the 

grammatical subject of the sentence. However in sentences of this kind where no 
ambiguity can arise, “his own, etc.*' must be rendered by a reflexive and not by a 
separate personal pronoun. 

® Note the m.c. position of Mkitd dy^ and the izdfat ; classically dy^ (^xj 

man Mkud guftam. 
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Remark /.—In ordina^ry conversation the rule that the reflexive pronoun 
should be used when the pronoun refers to the subject, is frequently broken 
if no ambiguity can arise from the violation of the rule, thus : 

mi-Jchliwaham dastam rd hi-sliuram “I wish to wash my hands,” 
instead of im-Miwdham dast-i khudmm-rd bi^shuram 

(m.c.): khudam hi-chaslim-i hhud-am didam (m.c. and 

emphatic) ‘‘ 7 , / myself, with my very own eyes saw (it) ” : vide last two 
examples in (a) ( 1 ). 

Remark II. —Though Hvd is indeclinable, such (incorrect) expressions as 
are occasionally met with. 

The advantage of using the affixed pronouns with M}ud as possessives 
is shown in the last two examples of (a) ( 1 ). 

Remark TII .—In m.c., the phrase bi~khudam means am myself 

again,” while hi-khud. means ‘‘foolish, useless; also in a faint”: 

vide lines in (a) ( 0 ). 

(/) In the rn.e, is usually used as a substantive only, signifying 

“ a relation ” ; khunshdii %i duMdn ‘‘ reflations and friends ” ; 

^ khivtsh u qamrn na dm ad “ he has no kith or kin.” 

va hiika7nd^ giifia and. harddar ki dar hand-i khymh ast na harddar ast va na 
Mwisfi aeii (Sa‘dl) “and tlie^ sages have said ihat a brother who is wrapped 
up in self is neither brother nor kinsman ” : in this extract from the Gulistdn 
there is a play on the two meanings of Jewish : [another reading is harddar-i ki 
without the second ast]. 

Klinnshdwand' subs, “a relation, kinsman,” is classical and 

modern. 

{(j) KhirisJdari is used in m.c. for the reflexive pronoun (in the 

acc.) : for its use, vide (d). 

{h) In modern Persian, spoken or written, the affixed pronouns can take 
the ])lace of the reflexives when the latter are used as possessives, as : 
mi-Mhodlia.m dasUarn rd hnshuram fj *• 1 want to wash my 

hands” (for dast-i Mind rd \) or dast-i MlVjdam-rd \) : 

dyd shumd. dya-tdn^ rd Mpy^dnda id? t»T “have you read 

your verse ? ’ ’ 

The separate pronouns cannot be so used. It should be noticed that 
may stand either for dusUam rd or dast-i mard, but \yo represents 

only dast-i mard. 

(/) Yak-digar and ham-dlgar “one another; each other” 

are reciprocal pronouns: yak-dlgar rd mi-zanand I; “they are 

striking eacli other; fighting together.” Hama iawdV-i yak-dlgar hi^kunid 
(Gul., St. IX, Chap. I) “ do you all bid farewell to each 


i PJural ayat-i tan ra. 
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other.” For misl-i ham “alike (like each other), etc.”, vide under 

Adverbs of Comparison. 

§ 34. Simple Demonstrative Pronouns (Ism-i ishdra ). 

(a) The demonstrative pronouns are in “ this’* (ism-i ishdra-yi qarib 

xjUt ) and di ^ an “ that” {ism-i ishdroryi ba'id ^i) ; they 

refer either to persons or things,^ and precede the noun they qualify. When 
qualifying a noun they are indeclinable. Ex.: ^ ^^^1 in mard “this man ” ; 
oj in zan “this woman”; in kitdb-Jm “these books”; 

irji mardumdn “ these men.” 

Remark, —The noun demonstrated is called 

(b) A more ancient form of (^t was im, which perhaps remains in }jyo\ 

imruz “to-day”; JL^I imsdl “this (current) year”; imshab “to¬ 
night” ; and in imbdr “ this time ” (old). Imsubh f*f “this 

morning ’' also occurs, but is not chaste. 

In classical Persian tlic plurals mdn and dndn “these” and 
“those ” are used for rational beings (zi-ruh ^ jyd ) —sometimes aS a separate 
substitute for and in the sense of “ they”—and inhd and dnhd 

for things gkayr-i ^~ruh yk. These plurals are used only when the 

pronouns stand alone as a separate substitute for a substantive. Ex. : Gf 

Goji (J^ dndnxki qabl az md mi-budand^ “those who existed before 
us.” Note the relative ^ [vide § 42 ( 17 )] after dndn. In modern Persian 
these plurals in dn d[ are rarely used even in writing and then only if followed 
by the relative ki a^. Anhd ki as" l^if, or anJid^i ki =“ they who ” 

i^shdn ki Axjl.Sit( cannot be used). 

Anhd (ki) is however classically used for “ they ” :— 

Anhd ki jahdn zir-i qadam farsudand 
V^andar talab-ash har du jahdn paymudund 
“ The sages who have compassed sea and land, 

Their secret to search out and understand,—” 

(0. K. Rub. 151 Whin.) 


1 In conjunction with the preposition ^ frequently in classical and in m.c, c;|*V 
and I bi-dan sahah, bi-din sabab or — jihat are used in m.c. ; but not hirddn mard” 

bi-dan zan. The demonstrative pronoun for “ that ** must not be confounded with the 

Arabic word “ time.*’ The of these pronouns must not be pronounced nasally_ 

a common fault amongst English that are accustomed to speak Hindustani. In m.c. an 
is frequently pronounced un. 

guftam ba-juz an hi tu hamsaya-yi u% (Sa‘di), “ I said 
except this that thou art its (of the house) neighbour ’*; here jf is used fordf : vide also 
§ 30 (6) and § 34 (n) (10). 

S In modern Persian budand would be used. 

4 Har du jahdn jvi y, i.e., this world and the next. 
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Anha hi dar dmadand dar-jush shudand 
‘ ‘ Many have come and run their eager race. ’ ’ 

(Whin, Trans. Ruh. 237.) 

(c) In modern Persian the plural in hd U ^ only, is used. Ex.: j 

jjLms tnhd safid va dnhd siydh and ‘ ‘ these (things or persons) are white 
and those black ” ; hi-dnhd in^dm dad va ha-inhd dushndm (m.c.) (♦Ujj L^U 
“ he gave rewards to those (or to the former) and abuse to these 
(or to the latter).” 

(d) For phrases e;T jl ^ “ mine,” etc., vide § 32 (/). Ba^zl bar dn-and 

txuf ^ “some are of opinion” is classical as well as modern; this 

idiom occurs in the IqhdUNdma-yi Jahdngiri^ ‘ vide ’ p. 19, Ed. Bib. Ind. of 
Beng. As. Soc. 

(e) In (j^f also means “the latter” (i.e. the nearer of two), and “the 
former ” : vide Example second in (c), and Syntax. 

(/) means “ for that reason, for that purpose,” classical. Ex.: 

^ (jf jf ^ j va in hikdyai hd iu az an guftam hi (class.) “ my 

reason for relating this story was—” ; so also Shaykh Sa‘di sa}^ :— 

^ ^ AS' (^f Jf ^\My0 8 

Humdy bar hama murahdn az an sharaf ddrad 
Ki ustnhhwdn J^urad vn jdn-war naydmrad 
" ‘ The Hurna ^ is exalted above all birds because 
It lives on bones and injures no living thing.” 

Apparently jf stands in such sentences for ooU uf 31 . 
^ tj (jr't in harjhd rd biMdtir-i an bi-shumd 

mi~guyam ki (m.c.) “ I tell you all this, only that (merely that) you—.” 

Remark. —Compare ^ y , vide Compound Conjunctions. 

(g) Note the employment of in the following examples which are both 
classical and modern :— 

Imjat-i man dn ast ki mard dil-slvdd 
garduni “ my need is this, that thou shouldst make me happy’’; 

^ bim-i ^ dn hud ki az zal^m haldk shavam “ I nearly died of 
the wound (lit. there was a fear of that, that I might die of the wound).” 

^ In modern Persian ^ is used in writing, but seldom or never Inan 

^ After the prepositions^ - - and 3h the alif of these demonstrative pronouns 

may be omitted, and they may bo joined to their proposition in one word. Ex. for 
(jpf 5 • vide page 69, note 1. 

•'1 No izafat after : m.c. requires the izdjat, 

^ The humd Ua or humdy is the bearded vulture or laniinergeir and is not 

a fabulous bird as translators have supposed: vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., Dec. 1906. There 
are however fables attached to it; one is that the person on whom its shadow falls will 
rise to sovereignty ; another that if any one lulls it, his death will occur within forty 
days : from this word is derived the adjective humayiin “ auspicious,** etc. 

f' The izdfat cannot be omitted after 6im. 
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Gar kushi var jurm hal^shi ruy u sar bar astan-am 

Banda rd farmdn na-hdshad har-chi farmd^l bar dn-am —(S‘adl). 

“Whether thou slayest or pardonest, my head is laid on thy threshold, 
Thy slave (I) has no will; whatever thou. decreest he accepts with 
resignation.” (GuL, Chap, IJ, St. 2.) 

In classical and modern Persian the phrase jJ ba'zl bar dn-and 

“some are of opinion,” etc., is of common occurrence. 

(h) In mystic poetry is often a substantive and signifies something 
that can be felt rather than defined, grace, individuality. The following two 
examples, which the writer does not attempt to translate, exemplify this 
obscure meaning:— 

j (j;y( A 

Shdhid In nlst ki ddrad khaUi sabz n lalhi la‘J 

Shdhid an ast ki in ddrad u dn-i\ ddrad 

j'jfc'' ^^ ^ cufclis is — xj 

Shdhid an 7ust ki mu^iyyu m,iyd7i-i ddrad 

Banda-yi tak at-ddmr^' bash ki dn-T ddrad 

(i) In m.c. In u an signifies various things, as : t*)T ^ suhbaUi 

in u an shud “ we talked of this and that (different topics).” 

Na in va na dn <d1 aj j (^yf aI “neither this nor that, neither the one nor 
the other ” : 

Suji shudad^ m narkkumrl dn naddiwuri? 

Dardchwurd-i tu sang-asi; hhraw sang biddi.wur (O.K.) 

“ Sufis, you say, must not take this nor that. 

Then go and eat the pebbles'^ off the plain.” 

{Whin. Trans. Rub. 251.) 

In man-am ki rnii-ravam (m.c.) “ I am just going or about 

to start, or I will go ” ; m u’st (or inak u^st ) “ here he 

is ” ^; in u^sl ki mi-ravad “he is just going.” 

I Far is poetical for j : am at tho end of tlie lines stands for I am and is 
not the affi.\:ed pronoun. 

Tashdld on the by poetical license : one hair.” 

8 ^aVat aspect or face.” 

4 Sang Mkwurdari also means “to be stoned”; there is a double 

meaning. 

6 Inak man-am c.^(, or %njd~yam m.c. “ here I am.” 
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(j) In the following m.c. sentence, ^ *-=^1 errft 5lf j 

kar hi'kun va ilia in ast hi man rasidam ‘ ‘ work or else I shall be down on 
you,” in ast is used in a dramatic sense and signifies ‘‘ here I am,” i.e. I’ll 
be with you : ^ could be substituted for in ast hi in this sense- 

but not in in ast hi ha shuma guftam b which means “ this is 

the reason that I spoke to you.” 

(Z:) The modern colloquial and classical phrase ^ ‘‘ in kujU 

vaankuja “ where is this and where is that,” signifies 'you can’t even 
compare the two—one is so much the superior to the other.’ 

il) The following idiom is old, but still in use amongst the Afghans ; — 
(yo chun az in hi (hir inani idri gh sliawam 

mard ydd hidifi ‘' when I am at leisure from this (work) that 1 am engaged in, 
remind me (of that).” 

(m) In {a) it was stated that the demonstrative pronouns precede their 
nouns, but tiiis rule is violated when emphasis is necessary. Ex.: 

(isp.l ki savhr shuda hudam> in ast “ tlie horse I rode—this 

is it.” 

(n) The following added instances of demonstrative pronouns perhaps 
exhaust their meanings in tlie m.c. 

(1) Ij j va illd dar in panjali-sdlagi bd 

u kusliti mi^giriftam “ otherwise in spite of these fifty years of mine, I would 
have wrestled with him, even with these fifty years of mine—.” Vide also 
No. (.S). 

f. ' _ - 

( 2 ) AJ«xi jijU. ittifaq^^^ shuma 

rasidid; waqii-ki nazdik-tar shudi an ham chdra naalid “by chance you 
arrived; when you drew near, he too—(the other party over there)—saw no 
help for it—.” 

Remark .—Note the slovenly change from plural to singular in the verbs. 
NazdiktarjiSjy means “nearer than you were when you rasidid •^M***) 
Note the use of c;f for j\ “he” ; better u. 

(3) ^ bar yak digar gh ayrat 

mi-burdand va bi-ddn rasid ki kaniz rd bhkushtand (class.) “ they got jealous ^ 
of one another and matters reached to such a pitch that they killed 
the girl.” 

* “now “ ; also “behold, lo“; used in writing and in m.c. 

^ Panjah-sTila aIL*» adj. from “ fifty*’ and “ year ” : subs. 

panjah-aalagl ‘ ‘ the state of being fifty years old. ’ ’ 

3 Ghayrat here jealousy : this word has generally a good sense and means 

“ a nice sense of honour; jealousy for the honour of one’s womankind.” Bl-ghayrat 
(m.c.) is used as an abusive term by Muslims. In modern Persian 
or rashk would be substituted for ghayrat in the sense of “ envy ’* in the 

above example. 
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(4) y ^ chandni^ ha*d az-ln (classical and m.o.) = ^‘>i^ Jf ^ 

ha^d-az chandri a little after this ”; y, (yy (sh) ruz^t chand bar In bar 
dmad (class.) a few days passed after this.” 

(5) AJ Jjl^ jj ^ddathd-yi bad nor 

ddrad misl-i an-ki angusht hi-bini-yi Mbud-ash bi-kunad she (a little girl) has 
no bad habits such as picking her nose.” 

Remark.—Angusht is used in a general sense and does not require 
* after it. 

(6) inAiam panjdh ddna tild \st “ and here a^e fifty 
pieces of gold.” 

Remark .—Note that there is no izdfat after dd/na; also for 

^ dana-y 'i ijla could also be said. 

(7) A^if ^y bardy-i dii-ki because— 

(8) «iUi| Ai^ hay ran mdnelam ki dirakht-% 

hi-ddn buzurgl chi taur uftdd (m.e.) “I remained lost in astonishment as to 
how a tree of such size (or in spite of its size) could have fallen ” : vide also 
No. (1). 

Rejuark. —Tlic clause after a^ is in the direct narration. 

(9) tCijf )b f; j Zibd Utdnum zud an 

darb-i utdq rd sakht du-dasii bdz karda—' ZibaKhanum suddenly and violently 
with both hands bursts open tlie other door of the room 

(10) AJki^ i,yi A^jj; pisli-i man chiz-i rwpiya hud ; u rd 

giriffa (Afglian) “ 1 had a few rupees by me; taking it— 

Remm'k .—Note y\ u-rd for fj e;T : the latter would be more correct. This 
idiom is common amongst the Afghans.** 

(11) <D^ j jl< u-d dar in vaqt man In kdr 

miAcardam va dar an vaqt an kdr (Afghan) “at one (special) time I did one 
thing and at another fixed time another.” 

(12) AS' (^f ciix) misl’i in ast ki na-bdshad, “it is as if it were 
not,” i.e. “not worth speaking of, contemptible.” 


i Classically chande^ “ an indetinite quantity; some ; a little while.*’ 

® Pan/fdh ashrafi (now a two-tuman piece) or panjah lira or some such phrase 
would ordinarily be used instead of panjah dana tild. 

8 Chlz-i m.c. and classical for qadr-i “ a little.” In m.c. nazd-i man 

chand rupiya-l or chand ddna rupiya hud. 

^ TJ and Ishdn are strictly applicable to rational beings only—except in 

the case of personification. This rule is however frequently neglected. 

For classical examples of substitution of jt for (i>f» vide § 30 (6) and footnote 2 to 
34 (a). 
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inki and 15 ta anki “until, before ^ 

ta %n-ki dnjd rasidam u murda hud (m.c.) “before I arrived there he 
had died” : ^y\ 15 ^ hy. hy birvuz bar 

miqdMr nii-afzudam td dnki sTiardb asar narm-badchsKid (m.c.) “ every day 
I increased the quantity (a little) till (at length) wine lost its exhilarating 
effect.” 

(13) In hud ki aS'“ this was the reason that —an kl 
(classically and in modern writing) “he who ” ; not u ki. 

(o) In inak i^jf “ behold here, here is,” and dnak “ behold yonder, 

there is,” tlie affix appears to be the diminutive affix, but the signification 
is intensive: “ behold, here 1 am ” ; tnak mi-dyad here 

he is coming ^ Usman A gh d (Inak ndm-i u) ( j*b ) tpf “ ‘Usman 
x\ gh a (for such was his name)—” : inak-am “ behold here am I.” 

(p) Ant o-jf is “ bravo ! ” : and dni cuif or anal ojf, for an ium\y 

“ that for thee ” ; also hit “ bravo ! ” : and znf or m-at cut ^>\ “this 

for th(‘e,” occur only in poetry. 

^ 35. Emphatic Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Hamin “this same one, this very one” and ^>1^ ' hamdn “that 

very one” ar(‘ more emphatic forms of tlie demonstrative pronoun and are 
of iiKue frequent use in the modern language than in the classical. They are 
simply the demonstratives strengthened by the particle harn : dar hamdn 
ruz — ham dar an rtiz yj etc., etc. In m.c. the plurals 

and are also used. These word.s have other significations illus¬ 

trated below. Examples :— 

(а) Hamdut^U ^—signifies “ when-then (that samje time),” 

“ as soon as” : birun, dmadan-i khun 

hamdn va nmrdan-i harddar’am hamdn hud “ as soon as he was bled my 
brother died.” “no sooner was he bled than—This idiom is classical 
as well as m.c.: vide also (c). 

(б) Hamin and hatndn also mean “ the same.” Ex,: 

A$' in hamdn ast ki dldid “ this is the very same one you saw ” ; 
^4^4)1 az hamin rah drnadlm “ we came by this very road, this is 

the same road we came by.” Miwdhish-i man hamin bud 

“ my desire was the same: this very thing was what I too wished” ; man 
ham d.mam y (^yo (m.c.) “1 am that very person, I am he ” : bo 

Ai' md hamishd hamdn-im ki budim (m.c.) “ we are always just as 

we have been, we are always the same.” 

^ in ni.f. otten pronounced hamfin ; for ^ and »jT jt are the emphatic 
of^f etc. 

- Or hirun amadan~i khun va murdan-i haradar-am yak-l hud (m.c.) 
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(c) ^ hamtn ki amadam u raft (m.c.) as soon as 1 

came, he went ” [vide (a)]. 

(d) Aifjj haniin yak ddna, “ only this one ” (classical and m.c.). 

(e) La kamln jd kushta shud, '' lie was killed in this very 

spot”; hamln fardd (m.c.) “not later than to-morrow the 

English vulgarism to-morrow as ever is.” 

(/) j harakdi-ash hamBn ra, sukhmihd-yash 

hamln hud (m.c.) “ such was his conduct and such were liis words.” 

§ 36. Compound Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(a) Compounds with the adverb rjKun ' “ like, manner, eie.' ’, are :— 

(1) cdmnin (for ~ like this) and rhunlu such 

a one as this ” : also adverb “ in this manner.” 

(2) chundn (for ‘ like that ’) and Iianir chundn “ such 

a one as that ” ; also adverb “ in that manner ” : j chnnln 

va chundn kardl “ you did so and so ” : ,>>> j surat-i hdl 

chnnln va dnindn hud “ the matter was so-and-so ” : 

^ i Q \U ^y '' jd '*“^h 

here chundn va chmnn is contemptuous, ‘ Oh So-and-so.’ 

Rcntmk.—^n chuinn'^ and eil d)i diundn are ratlier more 

emphatic forms. 

(h) sji o,jUj b hd chunlu ■shalch,^-l vuhbaf nu-hdyad hard 

(m.c.) “ one sliould not converse with such a person” ; chumn ast? 

“is the case so ^ is it so if ” ; here chumn is an adverb.' 

(c) Cliunin can be combined with ; as, (^ril 

^At>j ^ pldi-i man In chnnln chlz-l nadmd hi 'iwaz hi-dlhain, (m.c.) 
“ I had no sucli thing with me that 1 could give in exchange ” ; 'd 

hi chumn id yak farmkh rafihn (m.c.) ‘'in this maimer we 
travelled a farsajch ” ; here in chumn er'l is an adverb." 

1 Chmi also means “ liow ?, because and wlien.” 

5 Tu haun liai ay ai»c iaise'C (Urdu). 

Dar talash-i In chunln ]u-t b^dam 

•* Or ba chumn ashkhJi» b (without ^ of unity). 

6 Chunln chunan are asma-yi kinayat. 

^ Similarly chunan with an. Ex.: va laur-i-kl an muryh-Jui uvaz ml-kardand 

an chundn gdhrl na-f^humda budam ^^Uacaf y^'[ j 

(class.) “ I had never hf-ard birds sing as those did.” 

7 The of unity can be added to chundn and ham chundn (but 

rarely if ever to chunln or ham-chuntn) : vide page 89, note 2. 

y. ^ 3 ^ 

Chundn-l ki az mddar-i pdrsd 
Birzdyady shavad bar jahdn pddiehdh 

(Shdh-Ndmat JiJd-i Avval, Ba^y zadan-i Kayvus dar kdr-i Suddba va Siy^dush). 
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Remark .—In the second example 4^1 in tawr would be more usual. 

(d) ^ ^ chuimn u chunin kardan (or guftan) ‘‘to pro¬ 

crastinate, evade, have recourse to subterfuge.” 

(e) Chunmhd and chundnhd “such like things ” are not used. 

(/) ham-chunin is merely a more emphatic form of chunm. 

Ex.: liam-chunin shal^s-i injd anutd (m.c.) “ a person 

exactly like this came here”: Umn-ehunin. kdr hi-knn (m.c.) 

“act like this” ; in the latter example ham-clmnin is an adverb: ^ 

^ )yj ham-chumn kl tu zur ddri man hanirddrayn, (m.c.) “ just 

as you are strong, so am I too strong.” 

(g) Similarly is merely a more emphatic form of Ex.: harn- 

chundn ddam-i rd dnjd dldam l:F^f “ 1 saw a man there 

just like him ” ; hani-cliundn shakliM man dm 'umr-l khud na-didam (m.c.) 

‘‘ 1 have never in my life seen a man like 
him ” : ^>0 Jfam-chundn kl hud 'arz kardam (m.c.) 

“ T related it exactly as it happened (or as was the case).” 

Remark .—It will be noticed that h(im-chtmin ■ is for near, and 

liawrchundn for remote, things. 

[h) There are three other words that may be (‘onsidered as demonstrative 

pronouns and deserve notice, viz. hanud/u “so (in m.c. pronounced 

hamchi)y such,” and and (diandi?i* and rhanddn ‘ so much.” 

Their use is best illustrated by examples. 

(l) ^31^ laimchu or hantcliun. Ex.: kdr-rd liamchu 

hdyad kard (m.c.) “ the work must be done like this ” : ^ 

hanichu ddam-t dilir-ut ki mid^ash ni.^t (m.c.) “ lie is such a brave 
man that there’s none like him”; hamehu ruz (class.) “ clear as 

daylight.” 

Remark.—kamchin is also occasionally used in m.c The follow¬ 
ing vulgar saying is an illustration of these two words :—^ 

hamcliun va hameJun, hamchin-ash LRudia (vulgar) “he does it 
like that and like this, but this is tVie way that pleases him.” 


1 For vhtinanchi and <3^11^ chunankiy vide, under Conjunctions. 

^Arza ddshtam (m.c.) “ I made a petition in writing.” 

3 Tiie of unity added to ham chunan or chunan ki by the Afghans and 
occasionally by Persians is perhaps incorrect. Ex.: (or 

(Afghans) “ I was entangled (or imprisoned) there 
exactly as he was ” : vide Adverbs and Conjunctions. 

^ For chand “ a few, etc.” vide § 39 (gr). 

6 Instead of hamehu the words hamchunan or hamchunin 

eould be used here. 

6 In (m.c.) mUl would be used instead of hamehu 
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Khusha is vulgar for khush ast cu-**! Instead of hamrcJiUn 

and hamchin the words chundn and chunin would 

be better. 

(2) Chanddn so much as that; so many; that amount; all that 

time,” and chandln ‘‘ all this; this long time,'’ etc., are used with or 

without a substantive. Ex.: chanddn ^ ^ cir*^ 

chanddn shardh bi-ninn ddd ki na-tavdnislam hiMuram (m.c.) he gave 
me so much wine tliat I couldn’t drink it (all)”; chanddn mishi u ndmi- 
ddnam lILo (m.c.) ''I don’t know such a lot as he does ’ ; 

chanddn dakldd'^ hi-zahdn-i Farsi na-ddram ^class.) 

‘‘ I have not a creat knowledge of Persian.” 

To chanddn the indefinite can be fixed as:— Chanddnd az tdun 

murdand ki - jl '' such a number died of plague that—.” 

Ghanddn-l az In mdJikhuhjd firu guft^ ki hish tdqaUi guftan-ash na-mdnd 
ciJIlJo sj:JiS jfji UJ^ivJU ^^31 (GuL, Chap. JII, Sf. 21) 

“ so much did he rave like this that he ceased from mere exhaustion.” 

" Cmr chanddnd ki kam hdsliad, parlshdnl kam ast ^ i^b ^ 
o^^| tile shorter one’s life the less one's worry.” 

Chanddn also means “ fold ” :—^ AS' 

clwjlfifc. jj -ejtjf chanddn ki fnan da?' hi mugdm mazlum^ shudam 

sad chanddn az dn ziydda-far isiirdhai hdsil shnd (m.c.) ‘‘in comparison with 
the oppression I undiTwent there, my ease was a hundredfold (lit. as much as 
T was oppressed there, a hundredfold more than that was ease obtained).” 

(3) Chandln : chanddn sal ast ki shumd rd na dida am (m.c.) 

» Jl-*- “ it is so maii}^ (i.e. many) years since I have seen 
you ” : hi-chanddn jihal (m.c.) “for several reasons.” 

liemark. —Note that chanddn, and chanddn precede their 

nouns which are in the singular. 

(f) For chanddnchi ds.s^ “ howrnuchsoever, notwithstanding” and 
chanddnki '‘as oft as, as many as, insomuch, although, as soon as, 

etc., vide Adverbs and (conjunctions. 

(j) For hhehanddn mariaha ajzun (class.) “ how much 

the more,” vide Adverbs and Conjunctions. 


I With the of unity chandan~l “of any amount, however much’*; 

vide (3). 

In modern Persian raht-l would be used instead of dakhlrl. 

3 Chanddn~l means “such a quantity” and not “such a long time.” 

firu may be redundant, but 1 think it is meant to emphasize the fact that he raved 
in a low voice like one in delirium. 
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§ 37. Interrogative Pronouns Ism4 Istifhdm ( )• 

There are four interrogative pronouns or adjectives : kuddm ; ^ ki; 

chand “ how many ? ’ *; and ^ chi} Tliey are strongly accented in speak¬ 
ing, and for emphasis immediately precede the verb or come close to it. 

{a) kuddm or kuddmin^ “ which ? ” ; both forms are used in 

m.c. as well as in the classical language; they are applied to substantives, 
animate or inanimate, singular or plural. Ex.: picks' kuddm shakha 

(m.c.) ‘‘ which person ? ”; kuddm rdli (m.c.) “ whicli road ? ” ; 

0^^ ^ Ij Aj bi-farmd^id hi-hinam man bd kuddm 

nd-mahram-hd dmad u raft ddrani “ be pleased to say—let me see with what 
unwarrantable people have I comings and goings ? ” ; - oT 

nwmi-ddnistam ki an kuddm mulk u kuddm nahr ast (m.c.) 

I did not know (whilst I was gazing) what country or what river it was.” 

liemark .—It will be noticed that is used both for direct and indirect 
questions. [In the last example the Imperfect is used in a continuous sense, 

‘ ‘ I was not knowing (all the time I was gazing) ” ; ast is dramatic present.] 

(b) hick kuddm, ‘'none, not one of them,” has the same 

meaning, as kick yak ; but hich has means ‘‘ nobody (at all),” 

(c) In the modern language yakd'^is generally added, as: 

kuddrn yakd-st “ which one is it ? ” : kuddm yakd-shdn 

J^ub ast “ which of them is good ? ” The answer might be 

Remark.—Kuddm can also be used instead of the accusative plural 

of ar “ who ? ” : vide Remark to (h). 

(d) For each ” or “ every,” vide § 39 (j) and (k). 

(c) The Afghans wrongly use kuddm in the sense of the Hindustan i 
ko^i. Ex. : “some woman told me” : kuddm 

kase-rd dldl ‘ ‘ have you seen anybody ? ” : ^ jt 

lS4j.j4X> ]j c>U^f az rozd dmadand man ila imroz kuddme^ insdn rd 

dar in jazira na-d~ida budam, “from the day of my arrival till to-day I had 

1 For chignna as a substitute for vide § liS (a). 

In tho aocusative is of course added, as: kiidamhdr ra kardl b 

(m.c.) “ what work have you done 1 : kuddm rd dddi b (class.) ** to which 

one did you give it ? ’’— hi-ki dddi or hi kuddm kas [jr^ in m.c. Tho 

ordinary prepositions can of course be used for other cases. 

3 Nd-mahram “unlawful man,” i.e. one not within the degree of relation¬ 

ship (brother, etc.) permitted to enter the “ haram,'* 

♦ Yak numeral “one” and iS unity. 

® Kuddml for kuddmln is used in class., and modem Persian in 

writing, for kuddm. In correct Persian hich insdn rd gr-^A instead of kuddm or 

kuddml insdn rd lyUJt 
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never seen any man in the island”: kudame-ra birtalah “call 

some one ” (for 1^ kas-t rd bi-Mah). 

if) Ki iS who? acc. Ij or f/' kird “ whom ? ” ; dat. kird or bi-ki 

or Ex.: aT JU mdl-i ki “whose (property)?”: kird zadi 

“ whom didst thou strike ? ” : a^ or)tj^ kird (or bi-ki) ddcB “ to whom 

didst thou give it ? ” : ki kard “ who did it ? ” : a>" ki istddu 

ast “ who is standing ? ” : ' a/^ ki budand “ who were they ? ” : 

^ sag rd ki vayl^ kard “ wiio loosed the dog? ” : a>' hastand 

“who are they?” (ov kistand ): hikmat az ki drnukJitl a^ jf 

^iLL.^A3f (Gul.) “from whom didst thou learn wisdom? ” 

Remark I .—This interrogative pronoun (‘noun’ or ^-^1 ) is called kdj-i 
isiifhdm [ ) or kdf-i kuddmiyya ( ). 

When used (interrogatively) to imply a negative it is called kd/-i 
istiflidmA naj% ( ^l^iu-vot o (^ ). Ex.: — 

^\jo] AS' A.iix4 yi—(Sa‘di). 

The particle ( ) A5’ is also a conjunction : for its various significa¬ 

tions, etc., vide Conjunctions. 

Remark 11 .—In the accusative, a^ is generally used in the singular only, 
but vide Remark to (//). 

(r/) Before am “1 am ” and all its persons, the t of ki is c‘hanged into 

45 for euphony. Ex.: y tu kt-t “who are thou?” but i' ki-i is also 

found : Jasi “ who is it, who is he ? ” : ,^lw| ishda kiyand “ who 

are they ? ’ ’ 

A similar (Tuinge may take place before hasiam “I am, I exist” 

and all its persons. Ex.: kisiaiul (or ki hastand) “ who are they ? ” 

In the third person singular as' is not used. [The contraction 

stands for as', vide foot-note.] 

(h) The plural kiijdn is rare in classical Persian, but is still in 


J Tho remaining eases are of course formed as usual by the simy)le propositions. The 
dfttive and accusative is also written ]) A> , but in this case care must be taken ■ to 

distinguish it from tho dative or accusative of A^ idh “ small " or of kah A^ poetical for 
kiih ^ “ a hill.” 

^ It will be noticed that Aj fg applicabh*to persons only, and to both singular and 
plural. The plural ki-ha is also used in m e. 

5 Also pronounced vel to rliymo with the English ‘ bell.* 

^ Vulgarly, A^5' kiya is also used : final U is vulcar for a.sl. Klst appears to 

be tho contraction of aT rather than of A^. 

6 Ordinarily written <>^1 ^ or 45 ^. 

<> In modern Persian is used as the plural of the old I’ersian word kay 

( —Shahin-shah), the term applied to the ancient kings of Persia before Islam. 
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colloquial use amongst the Afghans. Ex. : - y 

jJkSUS' ^ u dar in fikr u J^iydl hud ki ishdn az kuja hidln makdn 

amadand va klydn and (class. Persian, and m.c. Afghan) “he was wondering 
whence they came and who they were.” 

In the m.c. of Persia the plural kihd or ki-hd is of frequent use. 
Ex.: ^ jOiXxjf Ua> ki-hd amadand va chi-hd guftand? (m.c.) “ what 

people came and what things did they say ? ” 

Remark. —The accusative plural kihd rd zadl “ what people 

did you strike ? ” though correct is by some avoided in talking, as in quick 
speech it might sound like kir “ the penis.” Instead <^.>3 tj chi 

kasdn rd mdi (m.c.) might be used, or kuddm ddamhd-rd —. 

In classical Persian the construction would probably be 

iS ashkdids-i ki zadi ki hudand ? 

(i) In m.c. the plirase ki hi-kist “who is with whom ? ” signifies 

disorder ^amongst people). 

Anjd ki raffid shumd rd navdzirsh kardand'^. Na khayr ki hi-ktst (m.c.) 
c:—ji[j A^^x:L aj <; cA 3 ty fj U-i A> l:suf whcii you went there did they 
treat ^^ou well '( No they were all in a bustle ” 

(j) y u sag-i klst “whose dog is he ? ” in 'm.c. signifies “ he is 

nobody, of no account.” The idea is that a dog has no respect on its own 
account, but has merely some respect on account of its master, and v ::—yS yS^ 
mg kist cons(‘(|uently means ‘lie is the dog of no one of an}’- account.’ 
Similarly sag-i ki hastnm? ; md sag-i kistim? 

(k) A^ chi “what, which? what! how great! in what manner or 
kind? why?, etc.” 

Chi is used for the singular or plural, generally for inanimate objects. 
Ex.: A^ chi kitdb-V st ki mi-kkwdhi “what book do you 

want? ”, or better, kitdb-i ki mi-kjiwdhl chisf ?: a^ 

in chi kitdbhd-st “ what books are these ? ” ~ a^ 
kitdbhd-i ki mi-khwdsti clii budand ? (m.c.) “what books did you want? ” : 

A^ 31 nz chi jihat “for what reason?”: a^^ bard,yi-chi “for 

what?”: chi nishlm a^ (m.c.) “why 1 w'onder are you sitting 

here ? ” : chi nishasta^i ditto. 

1 Note that this lirst AS' is roally a conjunction and not tlu' interrogative pronoun. 
For this connecting A^ ^ vide Relative Pronouns. 

■' Or kuddm kitZibha-ra im-khu'dsti ? idde (ni). 

‘‘ r knew whaf things were in the boxes*’ - ddnistam ki chi chlzhd dar sanduqha 
hud (m.c.). Though this sentence is correct, a Persian 

would natu ally in speaking omit the word chtzhd and say ddnistam {ki) dar 

eandvqhd chi bud A;^ (or chihd less common); an Afghan 

would say kuddm chlzhd 1^.3^ instead of chi chlzhd. 
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Remark /.— CJii ^ like ki iS often combines with the word following it, 
as, chtst “ what is it ? how ? ” : chisdn “ in what manner ? ” : 

chiguna “ how ? ’’ 

Remark II. —In m.c. az chi sometimes means ‘‘ for what reason ? ” 
It usually means “of what substance or material? 

(Z) The dati ve 1;^ ci^ira “for what?” is only used as an interro¬ 
gative, “ why ? wherefore?” or as a causal conjunction (AS' chird-ki) 
“ because that.” 

The dative formed by the preposition can however be used. Ex. : 
hi-chi jihat “ for what reason ? ’’ 

Remark. —In m.c., chird is commonly used in the sense of “ certainly, 

of.course” (i.e. why not ?). 

(m) An accusative with rd after chi is rarely used; its place is taken by 

kuddm, as: SaJLij ^ ^ud-at bigu kuddm kdr rd ’ 

hi-anjdm rasdnid,a-i (m.c.) “ tell me yourself what work you have com¬ 
pleted,” or chi kdr rd hi-anjdm rasdnidd-i a> f; j\^ (rare). 

Chi kitdh mi-khivdhi ^ (m.c.) “ which book do you want ? ” 

also “what sort of book do you want ? ”, but kuddm 

kitdb rd ^ mt-M^wdld? “ which book do you want ? ” 

Remark. — chi kdr karda-l could also be used, but might also be 
taken to mean “what fault have you committed? ” 

(n) In m.c., is generally followed by chlz “ thing' \ kdr 

“ work”, or harj “ word, matter.” Ex.: u chi chlz ast 

“ what is he then ?” (i.e. “ nothing”); ^ chi chlz~%m “ what are we ?” 

(i.e. hlch-im “ we are nothing”). 

(o) The following are common colloquialisms; bi-man chi “ what 

business * is it of mine ? what have I to do with it ? ” : a^>v etc. : Ai^ 
ya'nt chi “what do you mean?”, also “is it possible?”; a^ 
chi chdra “ what remedy?” ; ^ chi jdn dnrad “what is he able 

to do ? what can he do ? ^ (nothing) ’ ’ ; a^ chi hdlat mi-kashad 

“what a state he is suffering,” i.e. how miserable is he®!: A^ a^ ciJiS 
guft ki chi “ he said what ? ”: A:^ u chi sag-% 

1 The ra neccssai-y aflor kudam , 

‘i Plural acc. Icudtim kitdbhd rd 

0 Vulgeirly chi : chi chi “ what ? ’* or “ what thing ? “ is a common 

vulgarism. 

4 ^ JI \y^ mard az an chi ki parvdna hhwiahtan 

hi-kushad ?— (SaMI, verse) “ what care I that the moth kills itself ? “ 

6 Also u chi pam u jdn ddrad ? J jh 

6 Also chi bardy-aah inl-guz.arad 
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aat lei sar-i bald-yam ^ hi-nishinad ‘ * who is he then (lit. what a dog is 
he ?) to sit (at table, etc.) above me ? ” 

(p) What? Ex.: yt e>U shash nan rd har ruz chi 

ml-kuni “what do you do with the six loaves every day? ” : 
ml-Miwdhl chi-Jeuni (vulgarism) “what do you want to do’’?: 

tijlj pA dS ivU chi mt-ddnam slwiyad ki u ham najdt ydbad “ what do I 
know but that he too may escape ? ” : ^ A^^ rmmi ddnam asp- 

am chi shud'^ (m.c.) “I don’t know what became of my horse” : (j 
^ A^ (j yji siydh rd hi-tu hal^shidam ; kanizak rd chi kunam — 

(Sa‘di) “ the negro is yours—but what can I do with the girl? ” 

Bemark .—It will be noticed that ^ is used in indirect as well as in 
direct questions. 

(q) “ How! ” “ what! ” Ex. : A;^ chi-qadr '^ hawlndk hud 

* ‘ how fearful, terrifying it was! ” : A^ man chi kamhakJit am ‘ ‘ how 

unfortunate am I! ’: manzil-i Mfuh “ what a fine mansion !” 

(r) “How? In what manner ? why? ” : y 

zan quft har man chi ^dshiq shuda-i “ the woman said, ‘ Why have you fallen 
in love with me ? ’ ” : dar in chi harf ? ‘' there is no doubt about 

it ” : — Ai" A^-' ^ Af Iskandar-i Ruml rd 

gufiand ki diydr-i mashriq u maghrih hi-chi girifti ki —(Sa‘di) “ Alexander the 
Great was asked how he had conquered the East and West, because—” (lit. 
“ they asked, ‘ In what manner didst thou conquer ’—?)” : vjuxxlx) aT y 

tuki hi-inmihnat girijidr-i shukr hi-chi gu^i? —(Sa‘di) “ for 
what (or how) can you return thanks since you are entangled in this afflic¬ 
tion? ” : ^ A^ aDi Suhhdna'lldh! Chi Khudd- 

wandri 'dlim u sdhib‘^-'slirshdn ast! “ Praise be to God! What a wise and 

mighty God is he! ’ ’:—a^ ^ kasi guft-ash chi nishini ki fuldn 

—(Sa‘di) “ some one said to him, ‘ Why do you remain seated here because— 

(<s) ^clii hudi ^ (classical) “ would to God!” : (A^or) 

^ c/if hudi agar (or ki) hakim injd mi-dmdd “ would to God the 
Governor had come here (or were to come here)! ” 

This idiom is still in use amongst the Afghans. 


1 ^orhalu-yi sar-am J better 6 aZaiar as man jty 

2 But naml-danam chish shud (vulg.) ^ <J^ ‘‘ 1 don’tknow what (sickness) 

has come to it. ” 

3 Also qadar “quantity”; etc. 

* iS^ (without hamza) “ a ball.” 

^ But A^ chi bashad agar har-i dlgar mutarannim shavl 

“ liow nice it would be if j^ou were to sing again ! ” ; chi bdskad or chi mlshud “ what 
would it matter if —.” 

6 Chi hudi Injd biryd yad ^ (class.) “ would that he would come * ’; 

in m.o. chi khub bud ^ or chi khutth hud jy is used instead of chi hudi 
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jt\ agar dar mufdvaza-yi u shdb-i 
t^akhir kardl chi slmdi? —(Sa‘dl) “ had he delayed but one night in his inter¬ 
course with her, what then ? ” 

(i) The plural of is chi-hd: it is rare in classical Persian. In 
modern Persian the plural is also written Ex. : (a chi~hd 

mtguyand “what do tljey say, or what are they saying?”: U da. 

d5' chihd ki na-kard va. cJiihd ki na-guft (m.c.) “there was 
nothing he didn’t do or say.” 

{u) Chi-chi - d;^ signifies “what does it matter one way or the 
other”; also “ whether—whether—Ex. d^ chi 

bar takht murdan chi bar ru-yi khdk “ what matters it to die on a throne or on 
the bare ground ?; it is the same thing to die on a throne as on the bare 

ground”: chi aimr chi faqtr (rn.e.) “whether gentle or 

_ 

simple ” =chi shah chi gadn (rn.e.); d^ chi dur ’ chi sadaj “ whether 

a pearl or an oyster shell ” : ^^5 da. ^ d^ chisharif u chi ivazi* “ as well 

high as low.” 

Ticmark. — klnpdh repeated could be substituted for da.'^ in these 
examples. 

This chi is called clihi {x\oi> chi-yi) ma-saw/.“the ^ of com¬ 
parison or equality.” 

(y) It was stated above, in (k), that d^ is generally used for inanimate 
things. It is however also occasionally used for animate beings, as: 

Shah jnirsld ki in chi ddamlid nvi-hdshand “ (in.c.) the 
Shah asked ‘who are these men?’”; (instead of — in dddrn-hd kiMand 
^j|) In the former case, however, d:^ has rather the sense 
of “ what sort of whereas dS' merely asks ‘ who are they? ’ 
in mard chi kas asl (m.c.) ? “ what, sort of man is this ? ” [m ward chi kdra 

ast d^ ^yo (rn.e.) “what sort of man is tliis, or what is his 

profession ? ” tu clii kdra-i d<^ yi (m.c.) “ what is your work ? also bi-lu 
chi ? ^ y chi kas-i tu ki dar luiqq-i 

man in ihsdn jarmudi (class.) “who art thou who hast acted so kindly to¬ 
wards me ? ’ ’ 

(w) Chand^^^^ “how many ” is applicable to things animate or inani¬ 
mate, with or without a substantive. The substantive, if used, must be 
in the singular. 

1 Note that the final letter is doubled durr JZ> and must therefore in prose 
be pronounced with a stress on it. Here by poetical license the word is dur. 

The distinction that exists between and {vide “ Hindustani Stepping- 

Stones ”) in Urdu does not exist in Persian between and 

8 In rn.e. this chi kas-l tu ^ d^ would be too familiar an address to be followed 
by ihsdn jarmudi 
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Ohand is also an interrogative signifying “how much ? how many ? 
how long? to what length? etc.” Ex.: j| namt- 

ddiiad ki cJiand az shah guzashta “ he knows not how much of the night has 
passed (i.e. how near morning it is) ” —(Sa‘dT). 

Pd-yi misktn piydda chand ravad 

K-az tahammul sutuh shud hu^tt-^ —(Sa‘di) 

“How far can the weary foot-man go 
For the camel has no more endurance left in it ? ” 
s Turd yriushdhara chand ast? Ouft “ hichJ *^— 

(Sadi) “how much is your pay?” He said “nothing”: 

})i-chond girifti^ (m.c.) “ liow mucli did you pay for (this) chand bar 

‘' how often ? ” : 15 td-chand ' ‘ for how long ? ’ ’ 

Like c}}i chand is occasionally used in exclamation. 

Remark 1 .—In composition: <^1U. chand-sdla, adj., signifies “of few 

years or “ of how many years I ” according to tlie intonation of the voice. 

Remark If.—Chand <Xk;^ is only used of things that can be counted. 

Foi’ quantity that can be measured and are used. 

In m.c., chand tddh wf b means, “ how many parterres of ground each 
measuring five by five will this stream water in twelve hours?” A 
plot of the size mentioned is called by villagers w>^’. 

(:r) Grammarians distinguish the particle (o^) chi by various names :— 

(1) Chi as a simple interrogative, as chi~mt^J^ivd>hi ?, is 

called chim-i islifhdrn ( ). 

(2) Chim4 istiflidm-i naft ( ) implies negative interroga¬ 
tion, as : an kas chi mi ddnad “ what does he know ? nothing ” : 

vide also (6). 

(3) Chim-i nahi ( ) implies prohibition, as: in sadd chi mi-hum 

(m.c.) “ why do you make such a noise ? = don’t do it.” 

(4) Chint-i muhdlagAa ( of amplification precedes an 

adjective and intensifies it, as : chi zibd mi-khu)dnad (m.c.) “ how 

nicely he reads.’ ’ 

(5) Chim-i ta'zim. ( ) the ^ of honouring precedes a noun, as 

in chi mard-i si “ what a man (brave) he is! ” 

(6) Chim-i tahqir “ the ^ of disdain” implies negative 

interrogation combined with contempt, as: OM*f JLli in chi qdbil ast 

(m.c.) “ how can he do this; how is he fit for this business ? ” This chi ^ 
is practically identical with chim-i istifhdm-i nafi (2) q.v. 

.w 

(7) Chim-i tahayyur ( “ the expressing astonishment,” as: 

chi mi-guyi ? (m.c.) “ what is this you’re saying! what do you mean! ” 

1 A strong breed of camel with two humps. ♦ 

Also in m.c. dar chand girifta or elliptically chand girijtl AJa., 

7 
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(8) Chlm-i tahassur “ the ^ of regret ” as in darigha ay 

Falak ha man chi kardi ^ ^ ls\ ^ wheel of the sky, 

how has thou dealt with mo! ’ ’ 

(9) For chtm-i musdvdt ‘ vide ’ (w). 

(10) For ch%m4 tasgMr or ‘‘the of diminutiveness”, vide 
Diminutives. 

§ 38. Substitutes for Interrogative Pronouns. 

Connected with are tlie interrogatives chiguna “ how? in what 

state from Aa. c/ifand aj/ i guna “ colour, manner” ; and apparently 
derived from Ai^ and the demonstrative pronoun e)f. 

(a) Chiguna. I chiguna adam-% ^st (classical and m.c.) (or 

AJ^^ ) “ what sort of a man is he ? ” 

For the m.c. phrase in mard chi-hdra ? vide example 

at end of (?;) § 37. 

Remark. —Intheabove example, chiguna qualifies the iiowiiddain , 

In the phrase chiguna~i'' how are^mu V\ chiguna is an adverb.^’ 

{b) Chun^ Ex.: y tu hi-md chun-% “ away from us, how do you 

find yourself ? ” (lit. ‘ ‘ how art thou ? what art thou ? ”): 'j 

jLfc <^AX) 5 Jl^ y darmsh-i za'if hdl rd dar tangi u Hiushk%-yi 

sal ma-purs ki chun-i/^: magar —(Sa‘di) “don’t enquire from the poor darvish 
during a famine year how’ he is, unless—.” 

§ 39. Indefinite Pronouns ( ^ 45 ^ ). ' 

(a) There are very few indefinite pronouns properly so called. The defect 
is supplied by the of unity or by substitutes, as will be seen from the 
following list of examples :— 

* Quna A^^, also gun ; be careful to pronounce the y loni? and the final H like 
e, chigune chand-guna “of different kinds, various; also 

gund-gun “of different colours or sorts.” 

^ Chiguna here equals chiUiwr ov chiqism. Note that the iS 

is that of ‘ unity ’ (and is not that of ddanii “ man ’ ’), asin chigwui zan^i ^at 

“ what sort of a woman is she? “ 

8 Note the difference of meaning of in the following two sentences; Man u~ 

rd dar Basra didam; hdjl chiguna bdshad; 

— (Sa‘di) “ I saw him in Basra; how can ho then be a pilgrim from Mecca '! ‘ ’ : chiguna 
hdjl aat “ what sort of a pilgrim is he ? ” * Quftain ash chiguna-l dar In hdlat ? ’ 

■ -(Sa'di) “ I asked him how he was feeling.” 

^ Chun is also in some districts vulgarly used for kun K*)y^ ‘ ‘ the anus. ’ * 

5 Anotlier reading is khushk-adli which is certainly a commoner word. 

, Chunln chundn fuldn etc., ckand chanddn and 

are called hindydt 
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(1) “ Other, another,” d^gar precedes or follows its noun, as : djigar 
ruz ov ruz-i digar jjj “the next day” also “another day”; 

digar rah or rah-i digar another road ” ; digar bar or 

bdr-i digar jh ‘‘another time; a second time, again” ; dlgar-gun 
“in another state, altered”; namdzri digar (Afghan idiom) “ the 

afternoon prayer ’’; dlgardn or dJigar-Jid “others, other people ’’ ; 

digar kas^ (class.), or kas-i, digar (class.), or better with 

the ^ of unity kas-i digar “ another person, some one else ” ; 

“ another person, another”; Sgar ‘azvhd “the other (remaining) 

limbs*”; digar barddardn-ash “his other brothers” (Gul., 

Book I, St. 3). 

The expression yak-i raft digar-l mdnd “ one went, the 

other remained ” is classical as well as m.c.-^ 

Yak digar and haw, digar are reciprocal pronouns ‘each 

other/ ‘ one another.’ 

ttemark I. —In classical and m.c., digar is frequently used as 

an adverb signifying “otlierwise, again, any more, why then,” etc., as:— 
^ ^ Da digar kas ndm va nishdn-ash na-shinavad (Gul., 

Book 3, St. of the Boxer, No. GS) ‘and no one ever hears of him again” ; 
here digar is an adverb “ again,” and does not qualify kas : digar pdyln- 
lar ij (m e.) “ further dowji.” 

liemark II, —In compounds and in poetry digardlgar-gun 
“ changed, altered, otlierwise.” 

Bazar chary I qamb-farushdn d/gar ast^ “no 

store of Cairene cloth or silk have we.” 

(0. K. Rub, 58 Whm .); lit. “ the mart of the muslin-sellers is 
another place.” 

Remark III. —For the 4 ^- of unity with digar vide § 41 (p). 


• For “ the one—the other ”, vide yak-l (c) (1). 

yak-l digar “ one other, another ” ; note position of of unity in these 
two words ; also chlz-ldlgar: means “another person,” so 

cldz-i digar-l should moan “ the thing of some one else ” ; in m.c. however it often incor¬ 
rectly means “another thing.” These expressions are exceptions to rule. Instead of 
chlz-ldlgarya-k chlz-l digar could be used; vide also Remark 
to (6). 

^J j JU ^ 

( cJ^ ^ »'—. Here could have been used. 

Bdzdrcha ^ )\jb dimin. Qasab fine linen of Egypt (word not used in 

modern Persian). 
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(2) is properly a substantive (pi. a^yar “strangers”). Ex.: 

JU mdl-i ghayr^ “some one else’s property” : cui? shaMs-i 

ghiyr^l gujt'^ “a stranger, some one else said this.” 

To the question “ are you a relation of theirs ? ” the answer might be 
^jo man gha yra Imstam, (m.e.), “I am an outsider.’ ’ 

Dar umnr-i zdtl va kdrhd-yi gh ayr hd man kunkdsh namudl - ^ (^t<^ )yf>\ 

(Tr. H. B. Chap. V) “he used to consult me on his 
own affairs and those of the community ” : gh ayr-l iSj^ another person, a 
stranger. ’ ’ 

Remark.—Ghayr is prefixed to substantives and adjectives, and Arabic 
participles, with the privative sense “ etc., to form adjectives. 

Ex. : ghayr-i dhdcl “ uncultivated ” or “ uninhabited ” ; ghayr-i insdj 

oUaif“unjust” (but if the compound is a substantive the izdfat is 
omitted, as ghayr insdfl (class.) “injustice”); ghayr-i 

manqula, “ immovable (property) ” ; ghayr-i mankuha “unmarried, 

i.e- illegitimate (wife)”; ghayr-i ndfiz “inoperative, of no effect”; 

gh ayr-i mmrrusl “ not inherited ” (also ghayr-i mmvrus 
mod. Per.).'’ 

Va-ghayra P. (for wa-ghayr''-hu Ar.), and va> ghayr-i 

/ 

zdlik (for Ar. ), and ghayr-i an e>f = “ et cetera” ; but ghayr az n 

y jf yc = ‘' with the exception of him.” 

The izdfat in modern Persian after ghayr in compounds is 

9 

perhaps a corruption of the final vowel of the Ar. noun, thus 
ghayr^' khdlif'^, Ar., and ghayr-i khdlis, Mod. Pers., “ impure.” 

(b) ‘ ‘ One another ’ ’ :— 

(1) yakdlgar (one word) classical compound of yak “one” 

(numeral) and “another.” Ex.: \j yakdxgar rd 

dust ml-ddrim “we are fond of eaeh other”: ^Izsxj rafiim 

hi-kJmna-yi yakdigar “ we went to each other’s houses.” 

Yakdigar is used in colloquial only by educated people: ham-dlgar 

is used only by the vulgar, 

liemark 1 .—This reciprocal pronoun must not be confounded with 
yaki-dtgar “another individual,” vide footnote 2, page 99. 

I J'O nial-i dlgar-l “ the property of some one ehe.’ ’ 

Til© expression ghayr shakhs^ though correct, is not used in modern 

Persian ; nhalchH % yhayr-l is used instead. 

S In modern Persian the izd/al is used after ghayr in compound 

adjectives. 

In old classical Persian, however, the Izdfat appears to have been omitted 

nhnm' It is omitted in India and Afghanistan. 
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Remark II, —Note that in the second example is used collectively, 
it would also be correct, but less usual, to use the plural 

(2) ^ ham dlgar (m.c.): bd harti-digar nishasta and i Ai—b 

(m.c.) they are seated together ^ « 2 : 'aqab-i Immrdigar 

mi-dmadand (Shah’s Diary) '' they (the shix)s) followed one behind the other.’' 

(c) “ One ”, “ some one ”, “ any one ’ ’ and “ a person.” 

(1) t 5 ^r! yak-i (the numeral yak “one” with the of unity). Ex.: 

—^ ^ 1) ^ su¥kun bar In muqarrar 

shud ki yak-% ra bi-iajassus i ishdn bar gumdshtand^ m—(Sa‘di) “it was 
decided to appoint some one to spy on them ’ ’ : sJyi'c j| yak-i az muluk 
(Sa'di) “ one of the kings ’ ’ : yak-i dar zad, (m.c.) “ some one knocked 

at the door.” 

The following are colloquialisms (m.c.) “that one,” 

and In yak-i 1 ^: (m.c.) “ this one." Ex.: pusht-i 

an yak-i dar qd^im shudam (m.c ) ' I hid behind that there door.” 

“The one—the other” is yak-l — digar-l or in yak-i (^,^-’1 — 

an digar-i vjT. In classical Persian digar “ tlie other” also occurs 

for digar-i Vide foot note 2. 

Remark, — Yak-i is also a numeral ; thus, to the ejuestion, “ wliat is 

your average ( ” , the answer might be td ^>0 yak-i dar dah ■ ‘ ‘ om^ in ten ’ ’ 
(cartridges, etc.).” 

Note the following idioms :— hanta bd-ham yak-i budand 
“they were all of one mind, unanimous ( = yak-di( budand 
man-yak-i-arn “ 1 am one, alone,” but yak-i nian-am az in miydn 

er:l y ^ (Sa'di) “ I am the one who—.” 

For adv., “ in the lirst place,” vide Advtabs. Yaki is 

also a subs, (note accent) “unity, oneness, concord.” 

For yak the numeral, as a substitute for the indehnitc article, 

vide § 41 (a) ; vide also under Numerak. Manyaka u lanhd y (m.c. 

only) “ I alone.” 

(2) ahadi (the Arabic numeral “one” with the Persian of 
unity), though practically the same as yak-i is only used in m.c. with the 
verb in the negative, vide “ No one ” {d) (6). 

1 Note the Preterite tense is used to signify that not onl.\' was the decision arrive<l 
at, but that it was carried out. 

Haktm-l gnft Uhilaf-i In *ajah hudl ki an yak-i bisyar-khwar hud taqat-i hi-nava^-l 
na-ddsht halak shud va an dlgar khwishtanrddr hud —“ 

c>T j cuJitJO 4^ oiLb ^yj j{y^ ^ 

y^ lSa‘di) “ a philosopher replied, ‘the contrary would liave been strange because 

the former was a great eater and could not stand the fasting, so ho died ; but the second 
(or latter) was accustomed to abstinence.' ” 

3 Or yak' bar dah y. 
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Remark. —The broken plural of ahad is dlmd ‘‘units, indivi- 
duals."’ Ex. : ^ y oi? 

guft bar pisardn-t dhdd-i raHyyat chanddn jafd u tawbilch ravd nann-dar% hi 
pisar-i mard (Sa‘di) “ be said you do not treat the sons of any one of my 
subjects with the severity you use to my son ” : 0 Jf 

ahad-l az dlmd, rd na-dlda,m ki clmnin kdr-t hi-kunad (m.c.) “ T never 
saw any one else do such a (disgraceful) thing as you have done.” 

( 3 ) ^r'S' or kas or kasi.^ Ex. : Ai' kas-t guff ki —“some 

body said that—Sa‘di says :— 

Rdsti 7nujib-i razd-yi Khivdd-sl 
Kas na-dRdam ki gum shud> az rah-i rdst 
“ Rectitude (or truth) is the means of pleasing God. 

Never liave I seen an upright man forsaken.” 

“ 6 rar hi’jd-yi ndn-ash andar sufra hudi dftdb 

Td qiydmat ruz-i ruslian kas na-didi dar jaJidn —(Sa‘di). 

^ gqifl hi-i'timdd-i an ki ddnad ki bi-kas^ 

na-guyarri ( 8 a‘dl) “ he replied because he relics on wluat lie knows, viz. that 
1 won’t repeat things to any one ” : vide also example in Remark to (a) (1) : 

-.j , 13 ! ^ c 5 '^ As kl sif fdian juz 

hi-hukm-i zarurat na-gufti va mujib-i dzdr-i kas bi-zabdmi-ash na rafil (Sa‘di) 

“—who never spoke unless it was necessary, nor unbridled his tongue to 
hurt anyone’s feelings” ; (in m.c. kas-% instead of kas)\ Alif ^ 

)i —va hukamd^ gufta and chahdr kas az chakdr kas 

hl-jdn hi-ranjand'*' “ four people live in dread of four other peoiple ” : Jl IjhA? 

t 5 ^' gazd^rd az kasdn-i if yak-l hdzir hud “ by chance one of his 

followers (people of tlie house) was present.” 

Remark.—Kas \s u\so used in the sense of ‘‘noble'’ (i.e. a ‘some¬ 
body’) as oppiosed to nd-kas “ ignoble, mean” ; thus Sa‘di sa 37 ’s:— 

1 in ni.('. kas-l “ sorno one,” l>iit in kas “this person.” Caro must 

betaken to pronounce this word kas and not lats (whenco the Arabic kuss). 

Kas is properly a siihstantiv’^e, “a person, a body”; chunhi kasan 

“ such persons.” 

2 In m.c. and in prose kas-l ra fj would be used for kas in the example. 

8 an kas “that person.” Ex.: Jyiy b dasi- 

aah hi-girift ta hi-manzil-i an kas dar avard “he took him by the hand and led him to 
that person’s house.” 

^ Bi-ranj “in affliction” and <>^1 “are,” or else bi-ranjand the 3rd 

person pi. of the Aorist of ranjidan ; both correct. 
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1 *^ 

Shamshir- i nlk az ahan-i bad chun kunad kasd ? 

Nd-kas hidarbiyat na-shavad, ay hakim, kas —(Sa‘di). 

“ How can a man make a good sword from bad iron? 

An ignoble man becomes not^ oh philosopher, noble by education.” 

Imruzhd u ham kas sJmda asi .t (m.c.) “ he has 

become a big person, a somebody, these days,” 

. •e .. 

Bar khud- dar-i kdm u drzu dar-bastam 

• — 

V^az minnaUi har nd^kas u kas vd rastam. 

“ 1 close the door of hope in my own face, 

Nor sue for favours from good men, or base.’' 

(0. K., 315, Whin.) 

Kas u nd-kas ^ “ high and low\ all.” 

B%‘kas signifies “friendless, destitute*, an orphan.” 

Kam-tar kas-i “ scarcely a jwson.” 

These significations of kas . nd-kas and bl-kas are m.c. 

as well as classical. 

(4) “One”: ' ddarn, ddamd, insdn “man”; 

shakhs^ “a person.” Ex. : ddam hay rat mikunad ki —“one 

(lit. a man) wonders tliat—” ; insdn could be substituted in such sentences; 

c>-wc \j i^y^ bu-yi gul shales rd mast m%-kunad ‘‘ the scent 

of the ro8e> intoxicates one”: shaMps na-bdyad in hama subuk bdshad 

(m.c.) “ a person, (a man) ought not to be so 

impatient.” 

Remark 1. — shakhs-i vdhid, or jard-i bashar, signifies 

“a single individual,” and shal^sd “a person, some one.” Ex.: 

jiii L shaldis-i vdhid bd dah nafar nam%4avdnad 

bi-jangad “a single individual cannot fight with ten men”:— 

■ some one came (to me)—” ; but^^^iiJi shal^si adj : (note accent) means 
personal.” 


' Adam and insdn !*oth mean “man” as opposed to “ beast,” but the 

latter is also used in the sense of, ‘ possessing politeness, good manners; not a savage. 

The following classical sentence, Mh-tarsani mahddd hi-dast-i ddam-l jangall hiryuftam 
va In ham-chundn ast ki hi-panja-yi shir giriftdr ahudan t«il^ 

y (class.), would in modern Persian be 

rendered —Va in chundn aat ki guyd insdn hi-panja~yi shir giriftdr shavad 


a 

3 


The plural of shakha is . 

In m.c. or gif or gich would be more used in this sense. 
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Remark II. — The indefinite pronoun '‘ojie’’ in English, or ‘'a imin, 
may often be rendered in Persian by fiar-ki wJioever ’ ’:— 

Jiar-ki nazdik-lar ast parlshan-tar ast ' ‘ the nearer one is. the 
more one is in anxiety,” lit. whoever is nearer is in great anxiety, vide § 45 
(v); karki dar zindagi 

ndn-ash na-khurand chun hi-mirad ndm-ash na^barand —(Sa'di) wlien a 
man’s bread is not eaten ^ in his lifetime, his name is not mentioned after 
death.” Tlie following is often quoted ]\y dervishes and Sufis : — 

( 6 ) The indefinite pronoun "one” can only be expressed by putting tlie 
verb, Aorist or Past Habitual, into tiie second person singular, as, gu^t 
"you would say” : 

izdihdm-i zan u rnard chundn-ki agar sar-l suzan-i-anddkhtl hi-zaniin na-ramli 
(H. B. Chap. XI) " such a. crowd of men and women that were one to 
throw (or had you thrown) a needle’s point amongst them it wouldn't ha\'e 
reached the ground.” 

{d) "No one, none, nobody, jiothing/^ no, some.” 

( 1 ) Inch, kas, or has, with the verb in th(‘ nt'gative. Kx. ; 

Sa'di says: oliulf hlcJi kas bi-man iltijdt na-kard /^--"no 

one paid any attention to me—”; (m.c.): f 31 

hlch ki az shumd-hd Jdi\-i in kdr nistid (m.c.) " non(‘ of you an lit foj* this 
business”; ( 3 ’^ Ul^.^ j\ ^xii> Jilch yak az ^/lunid-fid 

Idyiqd marluimat-hd-yl man nlstid* (m.c.) "none of you is deserving of my 
kindness”; ^ k%ch yak mdjard rd qala?v-hand 

kardan na-tawdnistarn ^ (Afghani "I was unable to commit to writing any 
one of the adventures ” : ^ ^ ;U ^Ij ^ chashm-i mur a 

pdryi mar u ndn-i mulld kas na-ddd (modern saw) " none has ever seen ant’s 
eye, snake’s foot, or Mulla’s bread.” 

oJit> ^A hick na-guft " he said nothing ” : hich kas naydmad 
" no one came” : vide also (/) (2) and § IK) (w). 


i Note this method of forming the passive. 

^ ‘Nothing ’ is in English a noun. 

3 Or hlch yah 

Grammatically, of course, this should bo nial, ; this 2ud person plural i^ an 

example of the slovenly thought so noticeable in modern Persian. 

6 In m.c. this sentence would bo hlch yak az majaraha rti nam'i-tavarnHtayn qayl 
hi-hunam Ia|^Lo j| cJ^j 

6 Mullas ‘ bleed ' people and are not bled, lii m.c., mulla-zMa is almost the 

equivalent of ‘ stingy,’ etc. 
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Remark, — Hlch wliicli is used adjectively and substantively, is 

applicable to substantives, animate or inanimate. As an adjective, it pre¬ 
cedes its substantive.' 

(2) “Some, any.” In composition, without a negative -cme- 

times implies “ some,” and with a negative “ none,” etc. 

Example:— 

Gar Faridun shavad hi-ni^'inal it 7ndl 
Bi-huna.r-rd hi-hich kas ma-shumdr —(Sa‘dr). 

“*Even should he become a Faridun in wealtJi and possessions. 

Do not consider the ignorant (mean) person anybody.” 

tu-iji sanduq hick chlz hast “is there anything 
in the box?”; hlcJi ddam-l Injd timad “did any man 

come here?”: tiai/dmad “no man came ” : 

— ib hick kas mi jd hast “ is tiiere any one there ? • ” ; 

<ib i^x) hlch vaqt rnard ijdd^ ynt-kum “do you ever remember me ^ ; 

hlch gdh dnjd rafla-l (class.) “ have you ever gone there ^ : 

f; hi-hlch vajh vti-tavdni hi Icar-rd avjdm 

hidihl (m.c.) “can you by any means complete this work? ” 

(3) In answer to a ({uestion, hlch and its compounds .signify a 

negative. Ex.: Q. chi rnl-kunl “ what are you doing ? ” A. hlch 

“ nothing.” To the question, “' who is there ? ” the answer might 

be “ no one.” 

Similarly In hama Inch ast signifies this is all nothing ” ; 

hlch chlz nisi (chiz-l or) “it is nothing” :— 

;li j ^ 3 y vjudxj ^^w'* 

In hama hlch ast chun ml-bugzarad 
Bakht It takht u amr u nahy u glr u ddr, 

“ This is all naught, since it passes away, (viz.; fortune and sovereignty, 
ordering and counter-ordering, empire and dominion.”—(Sa‘di.) 

1 Hlch vaqt ^Sy •* ever “ ; hlch vaqt-na ^ ^ly “ never. “ Ex. : ghulam 
hlch loaqt darya na-dldd hud ^y^ (Sa‘di) “ the slave had nev'er 

seen (or experienced)!the sea.’* 

^ The m.c. phrase hlch koa-l nisi hlch mard nlst 

(not mard-i )? signifies “ he is of no account, a poor creature ’ ’ ; the latter sometimes 

also signifies hlch mardl na~darad (politely translated “he has no 

manhood ’ ’). 
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Dunya didi va liar chi dldi hlch ast 

V^dn ^ niz ki gufil va sliuntdi hlch ast. 

You see tlie world, but all you wsee is naught. 

And all you say, and all you hear is naught/’ 

{O, K., Rub, 50, Whin,) 

“ Hf' is less til an nothing ” az hlch chzz kamiar asi^ 

(m.c.), or u az hlch hlch-tar ast y 5'- 

Remark .—It must, however, be borne in mind that hlch properly 
means anything/’ and hlch-na Aj ^«fc “ nothing ; thus, “ eating notkingis 
better thaJi eating bad food ” would be rendered by hlch na-l^wurdan hihtar 
az Mdm-i bad kh imirdan ast jt ; while hlch 

Mmrdk kJivrd/ni (Indian) would mean, if it meant anything 

at all, ‘‘eating anything (or something) is better than—/’ 

(4) “At all, ever ? ” In interrogative phrases implies “ever, at 
all; in the least/’ Example :~ 

Ay ki hargiz jardinush-ai na-kunam 
Fllch-at az banda ydd ml-dyad ? —(Sa‘di). 

“Oh Thou wliom I never forget, 

Dost thou at all remember thy servant ? ”—(Sa‘dl). 

c>-/ l 5 ^ J*-'' hlch tar mi~zanl (m.c.) “ do you play tlie guitar at all ? ” : 
* Aj ij.f hlch ml-shavad u-rd bi-blnlni (m.c.) “ would it be (or is 

it) at all possible for us to bcv him ? ■" 

Remark .—5 hlch a puch signifies “ contemptible, anything silly or 
futile,” 

(">) Hlch {like har jA) (am be joined with kudd7n as, hlch kuddm 

“either (of two); anyone (of thr( 3 e or more).” With the nega¬ 
tive, it signifies “neither” and “ none.” 

Remark.—Hlch and har jA [vide (v)] are called or 

Ism-i mubham ( ) is Indefinite Pronoun. 

( 6 ) ‘ ‘ No one ” (m.c.) aj— ahad-l—na (m.c.), (i.e. ahad-l with the verb 
in the negative): vide (c) (2). Example :— ahvdl-l ahad^l 

barham naA^urd. —(Shah’s Diary) “no one was upset (sea-sick).” 

I For Va an 

Also u juz-i hava ast y (in.c.). 

s Poetical for faramiish-at 

Could also be written (rare). 
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(7) GMz oi‘ chiz-i followed by a negative verb signifies 

“ nothing/’ vide (p), 

(e) 8o-aiid-So, such and such, Snooks, wliat’s his name fuldn (in 

Persian also falmi) is a designation of an undefined person or thing, present or 
absent; as an adjective it precedes its substantive, as: fuldn-lcas 
such a persf)!).” Ex. : * AaIj va. 

hashdrat dvard ki fuldn qalXa rd hi-dawlat-i l^uddvandl kushddmi (Sa^di) “ — 
and brought tlie good news that such and such a fortress had been taken ; 

^ (j tj?^! yak-% az huzurgdn pdrsd^i ^ 

rd giql hi ehi gu-^x dar Imqq-i fuldn ^dbid (Sa'di) "a certain great man 
asked a ])ious ascotici what his opinion was concerning a certain religious 
])erson : or fuldn dmad, or fuldn kas 

(kas-i or .sJmkhs) dmad ‘‘So-arid-So came” : dar 

fuldn tdrikh fl ^^'ina-yi fuldn "on such a date in such a year.” Yd fuldn 

L “ lio I you there.” Fuldn is also used to indicate the private parts of 
male or female. 

T]i«- h'Uiinine is hut more often cg3 fuldn zan, etc., is used. 

]*( inark 1. —d’he (](‘monstrative pronouns are sometimes used with fuldn 

as: hi Uildn ‘-this So-and-So ” and fuldn e>f "that 

So-and-8o.’' 

Beniark //.— In vulg. lu.e , ydru is used for men or women and 
sometimes foi tilings, as: ydru dmad "So-and-so (man or woman) 

came” : ydru rd biydvar \)j)b "bring the wine” (or the goblet or gaming 
things : fur anything forbidden). 

(2) faldtii refers to ])crsons only, whether present or absent. 

An exception is /i* fuldnt-rd hiydr (Tehran) " bring it (wine).” 

A cal](U’, to avoid the mention of his own name, miglit say to the servant 
at the door, Inqn^ld fidnnl dmadshnmd taslirif na-ddshtid, etc., 

In poetry fuldni Ali sornetiines signifies ' a mistress.’ Fuldn u Bahmdn 

j and vulgarly Fuldn u Fanlimaddn y are also used for 

persons or things when there are more than one, as: Fuldn u Bahmdn dm- 
adanid " So-and-So with So-and-So came ” ; fuldn u pashma- 

dan guftand (m.c.) "they said such and such things.” 


J In Hi.c. nushadaji (not knahddan 

^ The two words pdrsa and ^ahid have much the same signiheation ; tho 

former is I'orsian, the latter Arabic ; ^ahid signifies properly "worshipping (God).” 
Note the of unity. 

^ The m.c abuse fulan-ctm hi-fulan-at (or juldn‘^ci8h has an inde¬ 

cent signification. 
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Fuldn can be used as an adjective, but fulmil cannot. Also 
the former is indefinite (nakira f>j^) and tlie latter definite (ma^rifa ) ; 
that is, if referring to a person known to the speaker and liis listener, jitlanl 

would be used, otherwise fuldn 

Fuldn u histdr (or hlsdr) 5 is also used in modem Persian, 

generally for things, rarely for persons. 

(3) “ What’s his name ” ; chi chiz, or chi cJiiz-i (m.c. ). liiX.: 

biraw bigu bi-chi chiz, bi-Hdji AgJ^i (m.c.) “go and tell 
what’s his name, I mean Haji Aglia ” : 

pish-i man dmad-gjiuldm Hasan “what’s his name came to me l-feulani 
Hasan.” In, c 5 ‘> % naJchaUl az ku-yi hddm 

bi-man dr, fuldni — ma^shfiq. 

(4) Bdsidr u bisidr 5 jlw'o “ 8 o-and-So,” are ol)solete. 

Remark. In the following sentences :— 

-* 5:5 \j V mar m 

(lard rd^ davn-i nisi magar zahroryi ddam-i ki bi-chandin sffal mawsiif buvad. 
(Sa'di) “for this disease there is no cure, but the gall of a Imman being who 
has such and such qualities,” the word fuldn could be substituted for 
chandin witliout niaterially altering the sense. 

(/) ‘ Both,” and “ neither of two.” 

( 1 ) jA, h(ir-du “both.” Examples: b ' 

hur du llnga rd hdr-i shutur karda tuahar-i shvlur ra gitiff (m.c..) lie 
loaded the camel with both its loads and took hold of the nose-string ; 
occui^T hi-har du dast dar dimibdl-i kisJdi avikJil. (Sa'di) 

“ he seized and clung with both hands to the stern (or perhaps the rudder) 
of the ship ” : \y 

lurd sad dindr bidihmn “ he said save both of those two and I will give you a 
hundred dinars ”•': har du rafUm (or simply har du rnfiim 

) ‘ ‘ we both went. ’ ’ 


^ Note the tleinonstrative or relative 
" i^ov har “every vide (/). 

Linga ii^ “ one out of a pair; the load of one side of u ))oast of burden,'* etc. 

Makar is the camel leading-string attached to a wooden koy in the nose. In 

certain districts (T'Ujurasan for instance) the mahar is not used, the loading-string 
being merely attaclied to a rope halter. 'Fhe classical expression shutur~i 

hi mahar {amncA without a nose-string) signifies “refractory ’* and sometimes “wan¬ 
dering aimlessly commonly used in India. 

Formerly a coin of value. At the ])resent day a dinar is an imaginary coin of 
infinitesimal value; fifty go to one ahahl or to a lialf penny of English money. Note td 
b for “ and ” : ^ would be unidiomatic. 
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In m.c., is also placed before the separate and affixed pronouns as 
shown in the following examples : har du-yi md dmad%m> ^ “ we 

both came or j:*y>, or har du-yislmn, or kar 

du-sihdn, OT kar-du-yiislbdn^ “ both of them’': ;Uj har du-ash rd 

biydr (m.c.), or^Uj t; har du-yash rd biydr (m.c.), (or har du shdn rd 

biydr j^) “bring both of them” : the last however is for living 

things only. 

Remark. —In m.c., hama si shahr ^ etc., might be used for har si 
shahr “all three cities.” 

(2) “Neither (of two) ” is expressed by jn with a negative. Ex.: 

jA f ,j ^ va turd in har du nist —“ and both these (qualities) are 

wanting in you, (you have neither of these two) ” : b 5/^ ^ 

va saro rd hich az in har d;vi nisi “ and tlie cypress lias nothing of tliese two 
(jualities mentioned ”—(Sa^di). F^de also {d) (1). 

(3) “ Both.” The Arabic dual ithnayn ‘ both”, pronounced in 

Persian isnayn. is occasionally used by Mullas, or in legal documents. 

(4) Indire(!t ways of expressing “both” are given in the following 
examples :— 

^ e/® bi^rdvirn “let us both (you and me) go ” ; ^ U 

niTi ii dnhd (or md ha dnhd) biramm (m.c.) “let us both (us and them) 

go ” : b shumd bd u (or shumd va u) bi-rav%d (m.c.) “ you go with 

him. let you and him both go'^” ; /y fyf ^ ^ yk hairi in va harn dn 
rd. biydr, or more commonly in u dn rd-hiydr jhj tyf ^ , “ bring both this and 

that (i.e. both).” 

(5) “ Botli sides” yt har du iai af: also expressed by the Arabic 

dual jdnibayn or tarafayn “the two sides, both vsides; the con¬ 

tending parties, both parties.” 

Remark.— Similiiir to jdhar du “ both,” are au-y har si “ all three,” 
etc. Ex.: J kiiah-i l^ud-rd faruMam “ I sold 

all five of my books.” 

(r/) (1) “ Some, several, sundry, few.” Ghand or chand-l “a 

few,” signifies an indefinite quantity; it precedes or follows its substantive, 
which should be in the singular, and may or may not have the ^ of unity. 


1 Or iiar da ta man amadlm (ni.c.) : or har du ta shun 

U (m.c.). 

2 Neither—nor” are expressed by ^ na—^ na. 

^ Lit. “You have not these both.” 

^ Note that the order of the persons is the reverse to that in English ; the Persians 
say “ i and thou (or you) ” and the English “ you and I.*' 
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iSJ^ har~i^ chand ghuta T^urd (Sa‘dr) in short he sunk 
a few times” : ^ ‘Vof y. chand ruz bar in bar aw?,a(Z—(Sa‘di) “ a 
few days after this”; halima-t chand —(Sa‘di) “ a few words 

ixla. qadanb-i-chand biraftami —(Sadi) “ T went a few steps ” ; 

sdl-i chAind—iSa,*dl) “ a few years.” 

Chand is an adjective. If it follows its noun, the noun requires the 
indefinite o*- 

Remark. — Chand i«i^ ‘ a few ’ properly indicates a number less than 
ten. ... .. 

]^urush-i bar avard Bizhan chu shir 
Zi Turkdn bi^rajtand cJmnd-t dilir. 

Shah-Naina Book 4, Oiriftdr shudan-i Mdimy-i Suri vu kuskta shudan-i a 
hi-farmdn-i Bizhan-i Turk. 

(2) In modern Persian, chands^^^^^ precedes its substantive, which is in 

the singular with or without the of unity, and the verb is genevaliy in the 
plural. Ex.: jh ^ chand sarbdz rajtand^ “a few soldiers went” : 

^iiyo chand I wurdands^ (Afghan) “a few died”; chand 

khidmatgdr “some serving men,” but jt chand-l a;, khidmatgdr 

lid “ a few from amongst the serving men.” 

(3) Colloquially and vulgarly the verb is frequently put in tile singular. 

Ex.: chand najar Isjahdni nishasia bud “ there were 

some Isfahanis seated (there) ” ; tlie verb should be in the plural {budand 

In the m.c. sentence ■’ dar niiydn-i daryd 

chand kuhd-yi dtgar ham budand, ‘‘in the midst of the sea there were 
some other rocks,” kuh the singular should be used with the verb 
in the singular. Chand kasdn though sometimes used in m.c., 

is incorrect. 

(4) The Afghans (not the Persians) in speaking frequently use a plural 

substantive after chand <^^0 Ex.: ^dy ^ chand 

tdjirdn u sdhibdn4 kothi nishasia budand (Afghan) “ a few merchants and 

J Or ^ iyy (class.); also (m.c.) “a few days.” Ex. : 

maalahat an ast hi chand ruz-lhl-shaltr dar-uijl 
(m.c.) “ it is proper for you to como and .stay in the city for a while. ” 

‘2 The hainza is for the ^ of unity. 

Colloquially, raft the singular is used; but incorrectly. 

Chand najar-l murdand a vulgarism and incorrect. 

6 Or biid (iy» Also kuh should bo in singular after chand 

In m.c. chand nafar tajir ^ or chand nafar tajiran 
but the singular is the commoner. 

^ This is the Hindi word kothi. 
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owners of warehouses were sitting (there)”; liJk chand 

angusTitarhE^yi ^ tild ‘ ‘ a few finger-rings of gold ” ; ^ chand 

aqsdmri ‘araq hud (m.c.) “ there were several kinds of spirits.” 

(5) In m.c., chand-i, or yak-chand-l uX.', means ‘ ‘ a little while,” 

several times. Ex.: HaJdm-'‘d- 

Mamdmlik ki chand-% hud tnjd huddtdashud —(Sl\ah’s Diary) “ the Haktm- ^-l 
Mamdlik, who had been here for some time, was interviewed by us ” ; 

lauui o-A chandrt hast mjd hastam (m c.) ‘'I have been hero for some 
time ” ; ha'd az chand~l (m.c.) after a little while ” ; ^ 

o>3 CU.MIA chuh‘i ki dar dast ddsht chand-l bar sar-i u zad 

(Af.) “ he struck him several times with the stick he held in his hand.” 

Remark /.—It will bo noticed that in m.c. chand-l is used for 

chand-gdh (classical), chand waqt (classical and m.c.), chand bar 

(classical and m.c.), and chand daf^a A*j.^ (m.c.). 

The Afghans use chand gdh in speaking. 

Remark 11 .— Yak chand, is used in the sense of '"a few ” ; 

yak chand nafar-i hudand (m.c.) a few persons wore present.” 

(6) fan-i chand (class.) signifies “ sundry persons 

lan-t chand dar mhhaUi man hudand —(Sa‘di) certain indivi¬ 
duals were friends of mine”; f; ^ 

jjjJi cj’t'v ij tan-i chand az marddn-i vdqda dtda va jang 

dzmuda rd bi-firistdda,nd td dar shih-i jahal pinhdn shudand (Sa‘di) certain 
experienced veterans were sent to hide in a ravine in the mountains.” 

In m.c., instead of the classical land chand, jUi chand nafar 

is used. 

(7) For chand as an interrogative, vide § 37 (w). 

(8) Yak-chand ::k^^ mdi chand td b “a few% a little, somewhat.” 
Yak chand takes a singular noun, but a ^dural verb : vide (5) Remark II. 

If td b is added, however, the verb is in the singular, as: yak chand id 
mard hud. Yahchandht, adv., is a short while” : vide (5). 

(9) Compounded with the demonstrative pronouns, chandln 

“so much as this,” etc., and chanddn “so much as that,” etc.: vide 

§ 36 (6). 

For chanddn ki “ however much, as soon as, as long as,” etc,, 

vide § 92 id) (13). 

Remark I. — Chand is connected with and and andak 

* Or singular. 

2 In the m.c. of Persia, aqsam the broken plural of qisia might occasion¬ 

ally be used under the impression that it was a singular word. 

^ Title of the Shah’s physician. 

^ i.e. days, weeks, or months (not portion of one day). 

s Similarly for things b chand to, (m.c.) is used. 
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Remark Il.—Ghand is only used for things that can be counted. 

For quantity that can be measured and are used: vide (h). 

For 'pdra “ some, a few,” etc., vide (p) (2). 

[h). (1) “Somewhat, a little quantity,” qadr-%. Ex.; 4 ^;*^ 

(jadr-i db hi-dih “give (me) a little water”; <s)^ qadr-l jaw biydr 

“ bring a little barley.” Vide barHi^t etc., “ a little.” 

(2) “ So much, this quantity ” is joi in qadr, 

(3) “ That mucli, that quantity ” is^ji c;T an qadr. 

(4) “ How much, what quantity ” ^ chi qadr ( 

Remark. —^tc., is only used for quantity, for things that can be 
measured : vide Remark II {g) (10). 

ii) “ All, every, the' whole” : 

(1) hmna the whole, etc. ; also means “every ” (har). In classical 
Rersiari, precedes or follows its substantive. Ex.: hama 

niardnmdn (class.), or mardumdn-i hama (Indian) “ all the men ” ; 

jjjju 4 Ua i eJ^^*^** or) mardum * (or mardumdn hama raftand “all 

the men went” (class, and modern). 

In the Gulistan, hama generally precedes its substantive (without 
an izMat), and the substantive and the verb are in the singular^ or plural 
according to the idea conveyed. Ex.: hama shab (Sa‘di) “the whole 

night ” ; ^ hama ^umr “ the whole of one’s life.” 

\) ^ —t* ;l3 

Naml-binl ki gdvd dar "alaf~zdr 
Biydldyad hama> gdvdn-i dih-rd ?—(Sa‘di). 

“ Dost thou not see that one ox in a meadow 
( an contaminate all the oxen of a village ? ’ ’ 

hama 'aybhd (class.) “all the vices” (i.e. every vice there 
is : the plural is here used in an intensive senseto signify numbers). 

1 Qadr-l; qadr, A. an(i P., signifies “ quantity, value ’ ’ and qadar, P. (in Arabic qadr) 
signifies “fate, preordained do 8 tin 5 ^“ Hence (note accent) “a person 

who maintains the doctrine of free will “ as opposed to iSj^ jabrl “one who believes in 
predestination, a fatali.st.” 

i To be distinguished from ju or or juy (also jiib) “ a running brook ” and 

the Imperative of jvslati of juijldan “ to seek “; jav-l “ a single grain of barley.*’ 

y No izafat, 

♦ Mardum is a collective noun always treated as a plural, though it has also a 

plural mardumdn 

^ A singular noun is often used in a collective sense and with a plural verb. 

M.c. hama-yi *‘aybfid 

7 Similarly ^nuddatrhd “ ages, long times” is stronger than muddat-i 

“along time”: jjj long time,” but l|3(>x 

“ he was ill for ages.” 
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^ ^ guyand chi gkam gar hama *dlam murdand. 

(Sa*dl) “they say ‘what concern of ours is it, if the rest of the world 
perish ? ’ ” ; here ‘ dlam is a collective noun signifying ‘ all the people 
of the world ’: 

J ^) j) j 

Garchi aim u zar zi sang dyad harm 

Dar harm sang-% nabdshad zarr u sim —(Sa‘dl). 

“ Though silver and gold come from stone 
, Not in every stone is found gold and silver ; 

Chu dast az hama hllai-l dar gusist 
Haldl ast hurdan hi-shamshir dast —(Sa‘di). 

“ When every (single) stratagem has failed 
Then only is it lawful to resort to force.” 

j\ yy dushman chu az hama 

hllaUi dar mdnad'^ silsilayi dusii hi-jurnhdnad —(Sa'di) “when (your) enemy 
has failed by every single stratagem (to injure you), he then tries to 
make friends with you.” In the last three examples hama^ with the 
of unity added to tlie substantive, signifies “ each ” or “ every ” considered 
separately, i.e. har sang i 

It is difficult to say whether hama is a substantive or an adjective. 
In classical Persian it either precedes its substantive without an izdfat or 
follows it in apposition (of corroboration cyxfO ) without an izdfat, as: 

3 In modern Persian, though the same con¬ 

structions are used, it is usual iovhama to precede its substantive and be 
coupled to it by an izdfat : in this case it is obviously a noun. 

In Indian Persian, hama is treated like an ordinary adjective, i.e. 
it precedes its substantive without an izdfat or follows it with one; it 
can also follow in apposition. 

(2) In modern Persian, hama generally precedes the substantive * with 
the izdfat. ^ Ex.: Oo hama-yizanhd dmadand or zanhd hamadmadand) 

“ all the women came.” However, hama zanhd dmadand is correct (though 


I Poetical for agar~chi 

4 For zar )'; ta^hdid poetical license. 

5 Or rnavd *>^^0 (Past tense) and jurnhand 

4 T-p" hama-yi ehahr aukht “ the whole of the city (sing.) was burnt,” but 

ha y'Ory shah’’ mi-guyand “ all the people of the city say.** {SuJshta thud 
could be said instead of sukht). 

6 Ta/mdm and jamV ore always followed by the izafat. 

8 
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rare) even in m.c.; ^ harm-yi shab “ the whole of the night ” and;^^ ^ 

hamoryi ruz “ the whole of the day ”; but hama shab ^ *** (or kama-yi 
skabha and hama ruz jjy (or hama-yi rUzha ') mean 

“ every night ” and “every day ” ; *^1 (jyt* *** harm^ shahrA 
qassab os<® (modern vulgar and incorrect) “in every city there are butchers 
(collective noun). 

Remark.—In modern Persian, hama with a singular noun is equivalent 

to harjs,^ and should be followed by a singular verb, but vide end of (4). 

(3) Before the affixed pronoun there is no izdfat. Ex. (Jl a*> * 

owi«t ® .^Ijf ) ) la.e t) julga hama-aA bd safd u zdbz u dbdd ast (m.c.) the 

valley, the whole of it, is pleasant, green, and fertile.” 

Before the affixed plural pronouns, the izdfat is either omitted or inserted 
after hama in speaking. Ex.: a** or ^ hama-yi shdn or 

luima-shdn (or hama-yi dnhd IjjT a** *) bad-and “ all of them are bad. 

Remark. _Even in m.c. it is considered better to omit this imfat after 

hama : the omission is, however, rarely made even by the edueated. 
Hama-yi in mardum (m.c.) is “ all these people : but in hama 

mardumf^^y a^h' (m.c.) is ambiguous, as it may mean either “ all these 
people” or “BO many people.” In hama mardum jam‘ .shuda budand ki 
digar jd na-bud iy (•■b* A*y\ (m.c. t “ so many people 

had collected that there was no room for more” is ambiguous; but in 
in hama-yi mardum “all these people” there is no ambiguity. 

However, it would be better to say hama-yi in. 

(4) Hama chiz “everything,” hama-jd U. A*^ “everywhere,” 

hama-kas “everybody,” andAnwia vaqt A*s. “always” are 

classical as well as m.c. In hama makhdrij ^♦rVl nil this expense 

appears to be modern. 

Hama kas *** is followed either by a singular or plural ’ verb 
according to the idea in the writer’s mind; hama kas dmad ^ a^ (m.c.) 


1 Also haina-ruza “every day.” 

2 No izafat : or dar hama-yi shahrha 

3 Sa^di, however, uses dar hama aang~i 

^ Julga a valley, or plain, as opposed to hill. 

t Abdd moans “ cultivated ” and hence “populous” ; injddbadi 

met moans “there is no cultivation hore,” or “there is no human habitation here.” 

® For neuter things hama-yi anha bad ast 

7 Perhaps the only instance in the Oulistdn where hama kas occurs as a 

nominative to a verb, is in the verse .5^ durr-i yatim ra hama 

kas mushtarl hutoad. 
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“everybody came ” ; hama kas amadand AjtXxjf (m.c.) all the people 

came,” vide {i) (2) Remark. 

(5) The Afghans in speaking also say hama kasdn 

(6) The m.c. expression ^ hama iu-yi ham means ** all together, 

indiscriminately” (= M hama dar^ham har-ham); 

bd tn hama (classical and modern) “ with all this, nevertheless, in spite 
of all this ” ; (^1 In hama nisi “ this is not all, something remains.” 

Remark. —It will be noticed that in classical Persian, hama is 
considered an adjective, while in modern Persian it is generally treated as a 
substantive. 

(7) The regular plural of hama, hamagdn is old and not used in 

m.c. Hamgindn is generally used as the plural of hama and 

signifies the whole collection regarded as individuaU. 

As the diacritical bar of is omitted in Persian, there is nothing in 
writing to distinguish the plural of ham-kan ‘‘fellow-worker, com¬ 

panion ’ ’ from hamgindn 

(8) hamagl is a substantive, signifying “all, the whole, entirety,” 

derived from a^a hama, as ^ jumlagi is from aU^ jumla (vide 9). Ex. ' 

az hamagl-yi zandn “ out of all the women ” (m.c.); 

3 hamagl az huzurg u kuchak naml-tavdnand ^ud~ 
dart bi‘kunand (m.e.) “all, great or small, lose their self-control; 

f; man hamagi-yl chizha-yi Idmd rd dvardam “I brought all 

ray things.” Hamagl also, like hama can follow the substantive 
in apposition. 

Hamagl followed by a plural verb, unlike hamgindn e>ldU.A, does not 

refer to the whole regarded as individuals, but to the whole regarded as a 
collection. It is generally followed by a plural verb, as ; “ all 

went, ” but “ all of it is good.” Hamagl is rarely used. 

(91 Jumla aU^ “sum, whole, total, aggregate” is a substantive, and is 
usually followed by the imfat. Ex : y jumla-yi wujudri u (Sa‘di) 

‘ ‘ the whole of his body ’ ’ ; ^ guft du‘d-yi 

khayr^ ast iurd> u jitmla-iji Miisalmdndn rd (Sa‘di) “ he said, ' it is a prayer of 
welfare for you and the whole of the Muslim people’ ” ; il^ jumla-yi 

lashkar “ the whole of the army rSa‘di) ” ; jumla-yi kdJindt “ the 

whole of the things that be, all creation ” ; ^^ 

y y y ^ a,gar man az Khuddy ta'dlq chunln 


1 Hama is Persian, hxxt jumla is Arabic, Jumlagi is of course a Persian 

noun. 

2 Khavrj^^ is here an adjective: du*a-yi khayr opposed to du*d-yi had 

•V 

s There should he no izafat after Khuddy though colloquially it is usually inserted. 
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tar^daml ki tu az Sultan az jumla-yi siddiqdn budami (S'adf) ‘‘ had I feared my 
God as you do the King, I would have been one of the Faithful ^ Testifiers ”; 

^ va az jumla-% ki dar firdq-i u guftam %n ast 

(Sa*dl) and the following is an extract from all that I composed on our 
separation (his separation from me) ”; jumla J^ata kardand 

(S‘adl) “the whole missed the mark”; jumla talaf shud ^ “the 

whole was destroyed.” 

Jumla occasionally follows its substantive in apposition. 

Remark. — jumla signifies “out of the whole, as an 
example”; hiJ-jumla “-in substance, in short”; aJU^/ ^alor'V 

jumla “ on the whole ’ ’; fi^'^hjumla ^ “ in short ’ ’ ; aJU^ min jumla 

“ out of the whole.” 

( 10 ; (also jumlaM, rare) “universality, totality.” 

There is properly a shade of difference in meaning between jumla aJU.:^ and 
jumlagl Ex.: jumla-yi zandn dmadand aJL^ “the whole 

or nearly of the whole of the women came,” but jumlagl iji zandn dmadand 
“ tlie totality of the women came, none was left.” 

RaHyyat-i an taraf bi-jumlagl muil'-i farmdn gashtand c)T 

tiii-l? (Sa‘di) “ the people (peasantry, etc.) of that district became 

subject to him in a body (at once and without exception)”; 
jumlaghyi lashkar “ the whole of the army ”; jumlagt-yi asphd 

(m.c.) “the whole body of the horses.” 

Remark. —“ All came,” can be expressed by hamagl (or jumlagl^ tamdml 
kama, or jumla aUs^) dmadand. Hamagl, (etc.) yi-l^urdk sarj sJiud 

fbe food was eaten.’ ’ 

Some Persians maintain that these uses of hamagi and jumlagl 
are vulgar, and that the two words should be (jonsidered adverbs, as: 
zandn jumlagl dmadand^ ” the women came in a body.” 

( 11 ) “all, the whole, universal,” is always followed by an izd- 

fat. Ex.: jainV’imardum “ all men, or all the men ” ; ^^3 jamV-i 

mnhd “ all women, or all the women” ; jaml'-i lashkar “ the whole 

of the army ” ; but in mardum jamV^^ dmadand “ the whole 

of the people came,” is an adverb in the Arabic Accusative. Majmu^ 

is occasionally used for ^ 4 .^, as : majmu^4 banl Adam (-*>1 
“ all the sons of Adam, mankind.” 

i Siddiq “ a faithful witness,” an epithet of Joseph, Ahu Bakr and Abraham. 

Sadiq “sincere, true.” 

‘n Note the ^ of is pronounced short fi. 

3 Or zandn bi-jumlagi dmadand <^«VoT 4 ^ 5 ^?^ 
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( 12 ) SaHr yU* properly signifies ‘-'the remainder, the rest,” but 

is frequently employed in Persian to express ‘ ‘ the whole ” : it is always 
followed by an Ex.: ^ ^ ^ 

^ 2 i\j iS 1 fi-l-jumla chiz-i na mand az sdHr-i ma^dsi vamunkar-% hi na-kard 

va muakir-i ki na-l^urd (Sa^dl) “ in short there was no sin nor forbidden thing 
that he had not committed, nor intoxicant that he had not tasted.” 

(13) kd§a ‘ all, universal”; and qdtiba “altogether, all.” 

kdffa^yi andm “the whole human race ” ; kdffa-yi ‘ulum “ all 

y>t 

the sciences”: (^^^3 kdffa^yi andw az khawdss u ^awdmm ,— 

(Sa'di) “everybody, high and low.” 

These two words are not in common use. 

Remark. — kdffata^^' and qaUbat^^^ are adverbs. “ all of them, in 

totality. ’ ’ 

(14) Tamdm ‘‘complete,^ entire, the whole, all” is both a substan 

tive and an adjective, and has the same ^;^a/a^constructions as harm : 
it is also used, like hama, in apposition. Ex.: tamdm-i ruz^ (m.c.) 

“ the whole day,” and tairvdm-i ruzhd (m.c.) “ every day ” ; 

tarmm-i shahr (m.c.) “ all the city ” ; pU'i tamdm-i majchluq (m.c.) “ all 

the people” : tamdm-i chizhd (or chiz) hdzir shud (m.c.) 

“ every thing was ready ” ; jJt ;lij j-Ul tamdm4 chiz tayydr shud (Afghan) 
the same; qamar-i tamdm. (rare), (in m.e. mdh4 iximRm) “the full 

moon.” 

Asbdb-i tamdm ndriamdmdn da,rand 
“ And clumsiest workmen own the finest tools.” 

(O, K, m Whin.). 

In classical (and in Indian) Persian tamdm (-•Uj does not take an izdfai 
when it precedes its substantive. 

Remark /.—The phrase har-chi tarmm-tar jA means ‘ ‘ as much 

as possible,” as : hi zud\-yi har chi tarmm-tar yk “ as quickly 

as possible.’ ’ 

Remark II.—-Tamdm shudan ‘‘to be completed” or “to be 

ended, finished ” ; tamdm kardan j*U3 “ to complete, finish off.” 

(15) Instead of tamdm the adjective (*15 tdmm (class.) is sometimes 

1 The demonstrative 

a <^^^3 h rMt ra zlnatri r^tl tamam aat —(Sa‘di) “to the right 

(hand), the fact of its being the right hand is complete and sufficient ornament in itself.*’ 

8 In India tamam ruz (without i^faf). 
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used in writing. Tarnni u tavnam (emphatic) “perfect and com¬ 
plete**; (-t> istisnayi tamm (emphatic) “ a complete exception.” 

(16) Tamami (m.c.), substantive, is also sometimes used : 

tamarm yi mardum “all the men.” 

(17) Tarndmat o/oUj (class ) is a substantive, old, but is still used 

by Afghans and Indians in writing. Ex.: tamdmat-i 'p%ldn‘^ 

(Indian) “all the elephants.” 

Remark. —UoUj tamdm^^^ is an adverb, “ wholly,” “ in to to.” 

(18) KuU Jf substantive “ all, universal, the whole, each : it is 

common in Arabic phrases. Ex.: (JS kulV^-n-nds “ all the people, 

kulV^ ahad^^' Ar. “every one.” 

Kull is also used in m.c. and in writing, as : kull-i zandn 
the women” ; kull-t shahr “all the city kull-i ^dlam “all 

the world.' ’ 

Kull JL^, like hama can be used in apposition. Classically (and in 

Indian Persian) kull cJ^ precedes its substantive without the izdfat. Possibly 
the izdfat after kull in modern Persian is a corruption of the final vowel of 
the Arabic nominative case kull'^^ 

(19) From the Arabic kull J^, the Persian abstract noun and the Arabic 

adjective kulll are formed. Ex. : mardum hi-kulli rafiand, P., 

“the whole of the men wont”; JIt ihtimdU kulll “ every prob¬ 

ability ’'; Arabic adjective. 

Remark bi-kulll, adv., “altogether, generally.” Kulliyai^^ 

lijdr and kull^^ are also two adverbs with different meanings, as : Mardum 

^ sA» ^ 5 J 

kull^^ (not kulliyai^^ ‘^4^) dmadUind ^.yo (m.c.) “all the men came ; 

V)ut u kulliyat^^^ raTd nlst (m.c.) “ he is q^uite dissatisfied. 

Remark //.—kulluhvm (Ar.) “the whole of them” is used by 
the Afghans in speaking; it is also occasionally used in m.c. 

(20) ^amma (class.), ‘'amfiw(m.c.), “ the whole, etc. * From the 

Arabic root p ^amma “to be general, comprehensive” is derived the 
adjective ^dmm (m.c.) “ common, universal ” (as opposed to hhass, 

m.c., “special”); aWdmma (class, and rare) “the common people, 


1 Emphatic, like the English saying “ most complete.” 

2 In m.c. tamdmVyi pllan 
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or the people in general ” ; am(m)i (m.c.) adj. “ vulgar ” ; ^umum 

(m.c.) “universality”; ^umumt, adj. (m.c.) and ^amim (class.) 

“universal”; ^ “his universal liberality.” Hence 

in Persian 'ammoryi mardum (m.c.) “the whole of the people”; 

nds (class.), and ^amma^yi nds (class.) “the whole 

of the people” ; ^ dmmd-yi raHyyat (m.c.) “the whole of the pea¬ 
santry ^dmma-yi zandn (m.c.) “ the whole of the women.” 

(21) «xj! ' InmalMuq "am{m)% and (class, and m.c.) “ these 

people are ignorant, uneducated”; v.:u-o} crit * in mard ^dni(m)%‘St 

“ this man is common, uneducated.” 

(22) Khdss u ‘dmni j also means “noble and plebeian”; 

the plural is ^ J^awdss u ^awdmm. 

(23) ‘ umum-i mardum “the people generally, very nearly all 

the people” (but in '‘a common matter,” ' umumi is an 

adjective ; but %n "umum-i ddrad “ this is common ”). 

Remark ,—From the same root comes the adverb bo^ 'umum^^ “in 
general, i.e as a rule”: ^umum^^ “ it is commonly 

said.” 

{2^) yak-sar [m.Q.^ “all together, in one body; suddrmly ” ; also 
“ without a break, and direct.” 

(j) “Each,” “every,” “all,” “ whatever, har '^, yt har yak (or 
har yak-%), har kas, ^har kudum. 

har. Ex.: jb^ har bar “every time”; yt har jd “every¬ 
where” ; liar ruz har sal har waqt y, har shay etc., 

“ every day,’ ’ “ every year,” “ every time or continually,” “ every thing, ” 
etc.; ^yL 8ul^un4d%garb%-gu- 

yam, agar rdsi norhdshad hi-har 'uquhat ki farmd^i sazdvar~am. (Sa‘di) “ let me 
say one more word and if it does not prove true, I am fit for any (or every) 

I Inmakhlnq ^awamm-and i^\ y^\ (m.c. only) “these people are un¬ 

educated.” 

- Not to be confused with the word umml (Ar.) “ illiterate ” derived from 

urmndh “people, nation, sect, etc.” 

har ahad is not used in modern Persian, and is rarely if ever used in 
classical Persian. 

** For hich^kudam (*l*^ with or without negative, vide (d) (5). 

6 Note the absence of the is '^*^lty(?)» which could, of course, be inserted. 
jdiUj ^ jA —hi har yak-l had %*4 jahdn va mumtdz-i zaman- 

and (Sa*di) “(slave girls) who are one and all such as are rarely found in this 
world and are unequalled at the present time.” 
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punishment you may command ^ 

hUhar^arf-t-ki sar-i-tdn hi-gunjad ktlctryi dn zarf havahar-i sar^i shuma-st 
(m.o.) “ any vessel that contains your head will be the measure of a quantity 
equal to your head \ az har taraf “ from every side. 

Har is properly a distributive and precedes its noun. It is emphasized 
by the ^ of unity,* as har mulkd zahan-t ddrad ‘‘eacli 

separate country has its own language.” 

Har jA is sometimes used instead of hama “all,” just as hama 
“ all ” is sometimes used for har ‘‘every.” [This confusion has probably 
arisen from the fact that “ every man says ” = “ all men say ’']. * 

Remark.—Har an and har an ki the more emphatic forms 

of har, are used in relative sentences, vide (k) and (1), 

(2) (or har yak (orharyakd)^^ everyone” ; y harkas;^ 

^\(^<y har kuddm “ everybody ” ; y har yak% (or har yak) and y har 
kuddm take tlie singular or plural verb according to the idea in the speaker’s 
mind, but the singular is the more correct. Ex.: iS ( cr^ y or) ^^.y 
or har yak (or har kas) ch%z-i ml-guyad or ml-yuyand (m.c.) 

every one says something different” ; j y 

cdi.b har yah\ hayad wa lattfad chundnki rasm-i zari/dn bdshad hamd 
guftand (Sa^di) “every one told some good story or pleasant jest after tlie 
manner of witty people” ; (here the plural is used as the writer had in 
his mind, a number of people in the assembly concerning which he was 
writing) \ y ^ har yak-% har vifg-i dantshd Idiud 

ray mi~z(id (Sa'^di) “ and each one, according to his knowledge, gave 
his opinion” ; (here the verb could not be in the plural), ti 5^ 

»Jh agar gusfandhd dah td budand bdyad 

har kuddm-t yak gusfand ddslita hdshand (m.c.) “if tlie sheep were ten 
then everybody should have one sheep apiece”; (here the plural is also 
used, for the same reason). 

(3) Hary also means “ whatever.” Ex. : 
har nahv-% ki gujta and bdyist 'amal kard (m.c.) “we must act in whatever 
way wo have been directed; (lit. in every way they liave directed, in that 
way it must be done).” 


1 Jt 18 perhaps this and not the demonstrative that is found in the antecedent 
to a relative clause when the antecedent is preceded by har, vide § 42. 

^ Or ^^9 vide (i) (4). 

8 Or grammatically dashta haahad 
* Bdyist past, for future action. 
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(i) ‘‘Whoever, whosoever” ar har kuMmhi, ar yk haranki, 

a> har^ki, hat kas-t ki^ a^ a^A ‘^ hama kaa-t ki, 

( 1 ) Examples:— 

dish jjl— j 1 III .>*0 j aS 

Har an-ki tukhm i hadt kisht u chashm-i ntki ddsht, 

Dhim (jh -i hih^da pukhi u J^aydhi hdtil hast —(Sa^di). 

Whosoever sowed evil seed and expected (to reap) good, iiiiagiiiod a 
vain and foolish thing,” 

(2) ai j^harkuddmkiasj}-tddrand in'dm-iim- 
girand (m.c.) ‘‘ whoever has a horse, will get a prize.” 

Remark. —In. take whichever you please ” har kuddm rd ki m% khwdhid 
bi-gtrid (m.c.), the rd \) is necessary otherwise 

would be taken to be the subject. 

(3) Har kas-% ki harki a^ ^a, and hama kas^i kl a> ^ a^A are used 

in the same way. Har kasd ki (or har kas-ki hiydyad in'^dmA mi- 

girad jA (m.c.) ‘‘whoever comes (or every one who 

comes) will get a reward ” ; 

Mdr-t tu ki har kird bi-bint bi-zanl i 

Yd bum ki har kujd nishlni bikant ? —(Sa‘dl). 

Art thou a snake that whomsoever thou seest thou strikest '( 

Or an owl that wherever thou sittest thou destroyest ? ” 

Remark 1 .—In the following har is understood :— 

( jf Ml uj ij tyj"! 

Remark II.—Har dn ki aSlif ^ is in classical language applicable to 
things, also vide (I) (3). 

Remark III. —vx^b a^ har-ki bdshad “ whoever he may be.’' 

(i) “ Whatsoever, whichsoever, whatsoever thing ” ; a^^^ har-chi^ y^ 
har chtZy y> har kuddm, a> e;f ^ har dn ki^ a^ e;f bar dn chi, 
asuf an chi. 

( 1 ) a^^yfc har chi (classical and m.c.). Ex. : a^^ 3’ ^ 

tijlA Ja har ki dast az jdn bi-shuyad har-chi dar dil ddrad bi-guyad 

* Note a^ y har u ki is not used; it does not exist in Persian. Horan hi 
though old is not obsolete. It is more emphatic than har ki 

^ Ha>' kaa-l ki is better and more common in modem Persian. 

S Har kas'i ki would be preferred in m.c. 
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(Sa‘di) whoever abandons hope of life, says whatever is in his mind (without 
fear).” 

Har-chi can also be used for living beings (in classical and modern 

Persian), as; K b 

guft Iw/r-clii darvishan-and ishan ra v(iin~% hi-dih vet liar-chi tavcingarcin'-difid 
aztahdnchlz'l bMwdh (Sa‘di) ‘Mie said, ^ such of them as are poor, give 
them a loan; and such of them as are rich, ask a loan from them’ (lend to 
such of them as are poor, and borrow from such as are rich).^' 

The following uses of har chi should also be noticed : 

har-chi In mi-zanad an mi-raqsad (m.c.) “as this one pipes, that 
one dances (i.e. in whatever method or time he pipes)” or “ the more he 
plays the more he dances ” ; y har-chi zud-tar “ as quick as possible ; 

har-chi iamdm-iar “ as complete as possible ” ; 

.ij-A har-chi tamdm-tar sa'^i karda shavad (Sa‘di) “ let the utmost endeavours 
be made ” ; j4 - har-chi gasht 'aqab-i jaWy gir na-ydmad 

(m.c.) “ however much he sought for barley, he couldn’t find any (in spite 
of all his seeking he failed to find any).” 

(2) Har-chlz ^ (classical and m.c.): ^ jl 

^ d^ baUi azin har chiz-i ki mard zaruratbud hama rd 

girifta hi-kindra guzdshlam (Afghan) “after this I took whatever I had need 
of (or every single thing that I had need of) and put it on shore.” 

(3) har dn hi ; aTS har 

dn divdr-i qadim ki pish dmadl hi-quwwat-i bdzu bi-yafgandi “what¬ 

ever old ruined wall ho came across, he cast down by the mere strength of 
his arm.’ ’ 

Har dn ki is also applicable to living beings Ex.: 

^ hy iS y bi-hukm-i dn-ki har dn 

dushman ki bd-vay ihsdn kuni muMpdlafat ziydd kunad (Sa'di) “ because 
whatever enemy you treat kindly, he increases his enmity towards you 
(whenever you treat an enemy kindly he increases his enmity): vide 
also (A;) (1). 

(4) Har kuddrn “whatever, whichever.” Ex.: 

1 Note the plural of the adjective: the plural here makes the adjective definite ; 
harchl darvish ast would mean “ all the poor of the world.” 

* Instead of har chtz-l ki the following :—har chi mara zarurat hud or 

har chi ki ml-khwastam ^ or 1/° (m.c.) —(kinar mi- 

gutaehtam jU^). 

* In modern Persian, har dlvar-i gadim-i ki ^ ^ 

* Or har dushman ki or har dushman-l ki y or might be 

used. 

6 Or har kadam kdr-l ki y (m.c.), or hi-har kar-l ki or har kar-i 

ki (m .c.), or bi-har chi • 
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hi-har kudam kdr-l-ki dast mi-zanl l^rdh mi- 
kuni (Afghan) “ whatever you put your hand to you spoil ” : )] 

har kuddm az in kitahhd hi-gir% khub ast (m.c.) whichever 
one of these books you select, it will be a good business for you.” 

(5) Har an chi (classical or used in writing only) ; »Jt*« y, 

(class.) ‘‘we have attacked the rinds let liappen what 
will.” An-chi (classical and m.c,). Ex.: ^ har 

dn-chl (or har-chi) gufiam qabul na-kard in spite of all I said, no matter 
how much I said, he did not agree (lit. whatever I said—).” j 

va dnchi dastydb shud tanidm rd dvurdam (Afghan) “and 
whatever 1 could lay hands on I brought (the wliole of it)” ; 

dnchi ki ^ mi-khipdhad rni-knnad (m.c.) “ he does whatever he wishes” ; 
v^l ^ dnchi gh uldm u asp ddshtam faruj^tam (m.c.) 

“ whatever slaves and horses I had, I sold”; 

dnchi sajar karda mulkhd"^ rd ddda budam bi-fd^ida hud (m.c.) “I got 
no benefit from all the travelling and visiting of countries I had done = 
in spite of the fact that I had travelled and seen many countries I got no 
advantage.” 

(m) (1) ‘-A great number, many, enough ” ; has ^Jr^. Ex. :— 

jol.^ jjf yy 

Bas ndrnvar hi-zir-i zamin dafn karda and 
Kaz hasti-yash bi-ru-yi zamhi yak nishdn nornmnd —(Sa‘di). 

“ Many a famed one have they buried beneath the ground, 

Of whose existence not a trace has remained on this earth.” 

^ SS J.x'f s-Jsb J ® 

Bas gursna ^ l^uft va kas na ddnist ki kist 
Bas jdn bi-lab dmad ki bar-u kas na-giristA 

“ Many a man has slept hungry and none knew who he was. 

Many a man has been in death’s agony over whom none wept.” 

Bas-i “a many,” and basd, 1-^ with the “ alif of excess”; 
{vide § 45) :— 

jji ^ va bas-i dilhd az u shaydd (Sa‘di) “ and a number of 

hearts (were) fascinated by him ” ; bas-l mardum mi-guyand 

I Or better harchi or har qadr guftam y* 

^ In m.c. daai-glr 

^ Note ki ^ after anclii ; also the ^ could be omitted ; or harchi 

substituted for dnchi 

^ Note the plural is necessary here. 

6 Poetical for jf ki az, 

6 AisoguTBina^ gwrana,etc., etc.: but nigarlst “ he looked.” 

T This is perhaps the only instance in the Gulistan where haa-l (. 5 -^ occurs in the 
prose portion; and it is followed by the plural as in modem Persian. 
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(m.c.) ‘‘many people say ” ; bas-i zanan (m.c.) “ many women,*’ 

(bos zan or bas zanan not used) ; az bas-% farsang ^ (Sa‘di: verse) 

“ from many a farsang^ 

. ^ sS A' ^ ^cl 

Ay basa asp-i tiz-raw ki bi~mand 
Ki Whar-i lang jdn bi-manzil burd —(Sa‘dl). 

‘ ‘ Oh how many a swift courser has flagged and failed, 

When the wretched ass has reached the stage’s end.” 

iXiwA bas-i zanhd-yi fdhisha dar Kirmdn kastand 

(m.c., but uncommon) “ there are many loose women in Kirnian” ; 

basd ihsdn jarmudand (Afghan colloquial, and rare m.c.) “ he (respectful 
pi.) treated me with great kindness” ; 3 or) y u bas zirak 

bud (Afghan and Indian, written and colloquial) he was very intelligent.” 

(2) Bas-t is also an adverb. Ex. : y hasA bar na-ydmad> 

ki — “ a long time did not elapse before—” ; bas-i bi-gardid (Sa‘di) 

“ he wandered about backwards and forwards a great deal (or a great while) ” 

(3) Basd Uj is old and rarely used even in writing : Lo basd buzurg 

(classical old) “ very big,” vide § 88 (1) (3). 

(n) “ Many of them, a large number.” guruk-i j bisydri. 

(1) From the adjective and adverb bisydr “much, many ” comes 

the substantive bisydri (modern Persian), and bisydr-l “ a many ” 

(with ^ of unity). Ex.: bisydr-% im-guyand (m.e.) “many 

say,” or ^ bisydr-% az rnardum. mi-guyand (m.o..); but az 

bisydn-yi^ mardum rah norbud (m.c.) “from the excess 

of the crowd there was no room to pass.” 

(2) Guruh “a troop, band, class.” Ex.: (class.), or 

ry® Jf guruh-% mardum, or guruh-i az-mardum (m.c.) “a body, a 

number of men”; guruh-% mi-guyand^ (class.) “a class, a 

certain number (of people) say.” 

Remark. — Ouruh guruh signifies “in troops”; guruh guruh 

mi-dyand ^ “ they are coming in crowds.” 

1 In the? clause ^ va bas-i shukr guftam —(Sa‘dl), it is not clear 

whether bas-l qualifies the substantive shukr or whether it qualifies the verb shukr 
gufian and means “ a great deal, a good while.” 

* This is not the alif of the vocative: 6o«a haahad ki ^ (m.c.) “ prol)- 

ably—.” 

S In m.c. bas-z ihsan 

4 Ki-az bisyar'i-yi du'‘d wa zdrt-yi banda sharm harm daram iSJbj 3^ ^ 

(y* (Sa‘dl) “ because from the excess of the beseeching and lamentation 
of my servant, I feel ashamed.” Note accents. 

*> ^*5 tj c>boy6 guruh-i marduman ra did (Sa'di) “ he saw a collection of 

people : note absence of izdfat after on account of iS of unity. 
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(o) “ Most of them” aksar-ash^^ most of it ” ; ^-JLci 

etc. 

(1) aksar-i-slian ^ (ot aksar4 tshan) “most of them”; akaar- 

ash (m.c.) “most of it.” Aksar-imdl (or better arrival), i Jf>^l or) J -«y'( “ most 
of the property ” ; y'f aksar i zanhd “most of the women” ; 

akaar-i kasdn (m.c.) “ most persons” (aksar kas not used). 

Remark, — aksar also means “ for the most part.” 

(2) wJlpf agAlah used like aksar, 

(3) bishtar or hishtarln, used as aksar, 

(p) “Something, a little, nothing” - - 

- ^j^j3 - 

(1) Chiz’% LSjr^ (lit. “a thing ”). Ex. : sue 

dar muhasaba chunan ki maHum ast chlz-% ddnam (Sa‘di) 

“ I know a little of accounts—as is known to you ” ; «2; man 

chtz-i hi l^wdh (Sa^dF) “ask mo for something (for a boon) ” : y 
cMzt dur-iar (Afghan) ‘ a little further” ; •s:-*; jb chlz-l aarbdz 

rafi% (m.c. only) “ has anything in the way of soldiers started? (i.e. has 
any armed force been sent there ?).” 

Remark. — Ch%z-% with the negative signifies “ not a thing.” Ex. : 

j va cJtiz-l na‘Jd)i()dnda am (Sa‘di) “I have read nothing, 
I am unlettered ” ; 3^ sabab chtz-i kdr na-kardam 

(m.c.) “ for this reason I did no work.” hawd ch%Zr% kam shud 

(Afghan) “ the wind abated somewhat.” 

(2) Pdra4 subs, “a piece, bit, patch” is usually followed by the 
plural. In m.c. only, it signifies “a little.” Ex.: 

pdrori harjhd ddslitam bi-guyam-ash (Shah’s Diary) “I had a few words to 
say to him ” ; x b pdra-i sarbdzhd raj land, or pdra-t sarbdz raft 

X;b ; pdra-i tafsll-i andaruni x;Ij (Tr. H. B. Chap. XIV) 

“concerning some small arrangements of the harem ” ; cj3 )Zi 

(H. B. Chap. XXllI) “1 used to see some women in the court of the 
Hakim, but—.” 

(3) Khurdori (m.c.) (lit. “a crumb, a speck ”) ; also yak- 

I Akftar and aghlah according to the regular rule of the superlative are 

followed by a genitive. Thetza/aiis, however, sometimes incorrectly omitted after these 
two words in ni.c. 

In m.c., here qadr-l 

S Ot aarhaz-l chlz-l rnft^ L 53 ly* (m.c.). 

* In m.c. bad would be used, hava ly signifying “ air.“ liidiems and Afghans 
use hawa for wind as well as “ air.” 

5 Or better 4^-^ ba^zt harfhd, and 6a‘zi as aarbaz-hd 
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J^tmrda (m.c.) “a little” (m.c.). Ex.: (v'f j^wurda^t jaw 

(or db) hidih “ give me a little barley (or water).” 

(4) Kam-l ‘ ** a little ’ ’ (classical and m.c.), from kam, adjective “few, 

little.” iTam-t ^ could be substituted foi Ichwurda-i in the above 

example. 

(5) Andak-i^ (classical) “a little,” or “a little time.” Ex.: 

osib ^ tdandak-l quvvat ydft (Sa'di) “ till he gained a little strength ’ ’ ; 

^ JU^ andak-l jamdl bih az bisydri-yi^ mdl (Sadi). 

Andak “little, few” ; and andak~l “ a little.” 

Andak is an adjective, pure and simjde: it is according td some 

Grammarians the diminutive of and ; but according to others and tiof is a 
contraction of andak : inde also “ Approximate Numerals.” 

Remark /.—Andak also means (classically) " a few,” vide first exam])le 
in (r). 

Remark II. — Qalil cMi, Ar., “ little, few ” ; and gaJU-i “ a few ” 

are equivalents of the Persian andak and andak-% 

(6) Taraj-% a portion (old classical). Ex. : <3^1 jt 

0 .A y malik rd taraj’i az zamdHm-i akhldq-i u ma'lum, shud (Sa'di) “ a por¬ 
tion of his crimes became known to the king”; Alx)U« 

(Sa'di) “ something of the matter had reached his ears.” 

(7) Barl^-i (classical and rare modem). Ex.: 

yjiAjjjj jj va barJ^i az ^ bildd az qabza-yi tasarrujd h hadar raft (Sa'di); 

barf^-% amadand (mod.) “a few came” ; y barl^^l az 

zanhd (modern) '‘a few women”; ^ 

agar dar add~yi an barJ^~t tahdvun u takdsul ravd ddrand (Sa'di) “ if they 
show even a little slackness or neglect in performing (the duty) ” ; ^j^y j 
jy y va harhh-l az "umar-i qirdn-mdya har-u kharch 

namudim (Sa'di) “ we expended a portion of our precious life on it.” 

Barkh-% ^j^y is lit. “ a portion, a share.” It is not followed by an izdfat, 
as an izdfat cannot follow the of indefinite ness or the of unity. This is 
perhaps the reason that it is more often followed by az. (Compare ba'^i 


1 of unity ; also kaml subs. “ deficiency.” 

2 qadr-l could also be substituted. 

3 Andak, adj. Ex.: atash-i andak ra (Sa‘dl); bi-andak muddat 

(Sa‘dl) “ in a little time.” 

^ Not hisyar-l as might logically be expected. As jamal has two 

syllables and mol one, euphony requires hisyarVyi mdl Jbo to Vjalance andak-l 

jamdl 

6 This first az )\ omitted in some copies : the two prepositions az close together are 
unenphonious. 
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(8) Juzv-%^ (Persian) : juzv jy^ = Ar. juz^, ''part, portion, 

section of a book” : and is either juzv-% for a little,” or else 

= juzvi, Pers. adj. for Ar. adj., “ partial.” Ex. : juzthl 

pul ddshtam (m.c.) “I had a little money”; bi-qtmat-i juzvi 

(m.o.) “at trifling cost”; juz-^i birinj giriftam (m.c.) 

“I took a little rice” ; bi-juz^l harf-t (m.c.) “at the least word, 

at a partial word ” ; i^\}^ buju'At nasxrnA (m.c.) “ at the least wind, at 

a partial wind.” 

Remark, — Kull u juz^ ^ <J^, or kulU u juz^-t or azkulH u 

' tjii 

juzH J 3^ “ i^ whole and in part, entirely.” [There is also the 
adjective juzvl “ potty, trivial,” qimat-i juzvi 

(9) Lal^tri^ “ a short time ” (old classical, and rare modern) from 

lal^t “a piece, a portion,” etc., etc. Ex.: AiLoJob laJ^t-% 

bi-andtshd faru raft (Sa‘di) “he considered a little”; (^1 ^*>^1 

andar in lakht-i andishid —(8a‘di) “ he considered a little about this.” 

(10) Shamma-% (rarely used, Ar.) “an atom, particle, a pinch (of 

snufi), etc.” : jjt; jjjj vaztr shammad rah burd (Bust.) “ the vazir got 

an inkling of the matter ’ ’ ; ^ JiU-i 

hdr-i vazir az sharnd^il va akhldq-i u dar hazrat-i malik shamma^t mi-guft ki 
(Sa'di) ‘ ‘ well (or so) the wazir was mentioning a few of tlie good qualities of 
the boy in the presence of the King, saying—.” 

Remark, — Nabza Ar. “small portion,” has much the same significa¬ 

tion, but is rarely used. 

(11) From zarra “ an atom, a mote in a sunbeam,” comes yak zarra 

lJo “ one atom, the least part.” Ex.: ^ yak zarra db bi^diJi 

(m.c.) “ give me just a drop of water.” 

(12) Bi-qadr-i yak par-i kdhri ^ jJ (m.c.) “a very little.” 

Ex.: jj bi-qadr-i yak par-i kdh-i qimat na-ddsht (m.c.) 

“it was not worth a straw ” (lit. a chip of straw). 

(q) “Some”; hayi, Per. and ba^z, Ar. (lit. “a portion”). 

Ex. : ba^z-i mi-guyand “some say”; ^ ba'‘^iaz zanhd 

“some of the women”; ba^z-i chizhd (m.c.) “some things”; 

ba^^i az ralMhd-yi J^ud rd dddam (m.c.) *' I gave some 


J Juzv-l (m.c.) of unity : in writing also juz^-i. 

2 But yak juz^-i birinj ra giriftam (m.c.) “ 1 took a portion of 

the rice.“ 

S Lakkt-i jigar (or dil ji ) “a corner of one’s liver (or heart) meta¬ 

phorically ‘ * a beloved child. * * 

4 Par-i gul is a petal of a flower ’ *: has the ^ of unity. 
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of my clothes ^ 6a^:^i asAMas mi-guyand (nj,c,) '‘some 
persons say”; ba‘zi Mavanin "some Khans ; baozi' az f^va- 

ntn jf "some of the Khans.” 

Ba^z (^v Ar. substantive "portion is not used in m.c.; it is followed 
by the izafat, and by a plural noun or by a collective noun, vide barldi-x 

Ba'zi is an adjective ‘ and therefore does not take the izafat, but ba^z 
is a substantive and is correctly followed by the izafat, as: ha'^i awqdt 
oliy ‘sometimes.’ The plural of is . 

Ba'zi murglijid didam saw some birds (indefinite).” 

az raldii-hd rd dddam I ) jf ~ ha^zi raWd rd dddam 
“I gave some of the clothes.” The plural is better with ha'zl 
(r) " Mucli, many,” hisydr adj. and adv. Ex.: ooi 

dvardu and ki sipdh-i dushman hisydr hud va Indn andak 
lSa‘di) "it is related that the soldiery of the enemy was much while the 
latter (were)few” : 

shikdyaUi ruzqdr-i nd-musdHd hi nazd%k-i man dvard ki kafdf-i andak ddram va 
iydl’% hisydr (Sa‘di) "complained to me of his wretched state (saying) that 

‘ I have small means and a large family ’ ” ; hi-mashaqqaUi bisydr 

(Sa‘di) "with much trouble”; yak-i tawhaii hisydr 

kardi (Sa‘di) “a certain man used to repent much and then—” ; 
dyiyj^jXJUt dar asnd-yi rah shuiur hisydr^ hud (or shuturhd hisydr hudand) 
(m.c.) " on the way there were many camels”; ^5^3 zanhd^yi 

bisydr (or hisydr zanhd) rnt-guyand (m.c.) “many women say ” : 

Ma-kun takya bar mulk-i dunyd va pushl 
Ki bisydr kas chun-tu parvard u kushi —(Sa‘di). 

" Place no reliance on this world. 

For many like you it has nourished and slain.” 

Note the meanings of hisydr in the following sentences: az shah 
bisydr guznshi ^ 'j\ (m.c.) "a great part of the night had 
passed” ; hisydr shah (or shahhd) guzasht or)^^ (m.c.) " many 

nights passed,” or shahhd-yi bisydr guzasht (m.c.); 

(m.c.) hisydr qiam par andor-ha gir if lam (m.c.) " I caught various 
kinds of birds ” = ^ (ni c.). 

Bisydr-i (az) i jt ; "a much,” and hisydri (subs.) "abun¬ 
dance” : hisydr-i az mardum mi-guyand ^ “ many men 

say ” : hisydrt-yi mdl Jto "abundance of wrath ” : vide also (p) (5) 

and footnote.^ 

1 In Urdu ba*ze is an adjective. 

2 The plural hudand could liave been used. 

o Or shutur-i hiayar or ahuiurha-yi biayar y^, 

♦ In prose kaaan 
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(,s) ‘‘Kemainiiig, remainder”; Ar. adj., is incorrectly followed by 

the izafat as though it were a substantive:— 

(1) haqi (adj.). Ex. : haqi-yi ruz ham guzasht (m.c.) 

'• the remainder of tlie day passed’', but haql-yi ruzha “the 

remaining days ” ; 

* tN— d):i 

lm>ihab’am dard^i dil iamdm na-shud 
Bdgt-yi ddstdn hi-jarda shah —(Salim). 

“ To-night 1 could not relate all iny suffering. 

The remainder of the story stands over till to-morrow night.” 

Bdql pill rd chi Icardl or bdqi-yi pul rd chi kardi are both m.c. 

The Indians and Afghans (‘orrectly omit tlie izafat after haqi on all 
occasions. 

(2) haqiyya, subs, (classical and m.c ). Ex. : haqiyya-yi 

sipdh “ the remainder of the soldiers” : baqiyya~yi ruz “tlie remainder 

of the day.” 

(3) (.>« md baqiif , Ar., in Persian nid-baql ht. “that which 

remained.” This is used in modern (and perhaps in classical) Persian as a 
substantivtc Ex. : 3^; md-baqi-yi ruz (m.c.) “ the remainder of the 

day.” 

Remark L .— latimma, At. subs. “ completion., appendix, etc.” is used 

for the remainder or balance of an account, as : tatimma-yi hisdb. 

The Ar. word mizdn lias the same signification. 

Remark IL—Pas^mdnda «c>jbo is generally applied only to remnants 
of food ; ‘aqab mdnda “ to what remains or is left behind; 

bdql mdnda “to what remains over” (of an account, etc.^ or of people, 
things, etc., after counting). 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE ARTICLE AND THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

t 

§ 40. The Definite Article.. 

(a) Harf-i ta^rif { ). There is no article properly vso called. 

If the noun is definite and in the accusative case, it requires ra. Ex. : 

wT ah-ra bidih uivc (in(‘) the water ’’ ; f)ut ah hidih t^ive me 

water”; (In asp-rd didatn ""1 saw the two horses”; but 
du asp didain ‘‘ I saw two iiorsesf ’ and '^ jjjK\ imruz dar 

bazar asld/^ asp iia-dldani (m.e.) “ to-day I saw no horses in t he Ijazar.” 

Remark .—In the nominative case du lashkar can mean “two 

armies” or “the two armies.” 

(b) Pr'Ojier names, titles etc., the separate, tlie demonstrali\t*. and Lhe 

reflexive pronouns, tln^ interroi^ative ^ kl, and etc., 

/♦'♦h and jz etc., are considered 

definite or ma^rifa ( and re(iuir<‘ f^, especially in moderti Persian so 

also does the pronoun //ak-i . 

(c) In modern Persian, the affixed po'^sesslvc pronouns when attixed to a 
noun in the accusative case, are atso usually followed by tj. 

In classical Persian, this construction is rare. In tin' Gulistan. i.ie is 
both omitted and insert(‘d. 

The Ij of th(‘ dativny however, cannot be omitted. For furt hei’ rules on 
the insertion or omission of the tj of tlu‘ accusative and dative, in'de uiidi'r 
Syntax. 

Remark .—The following are also definite:— 

(1) All nouns that have tlie Arabic definite article J| ; as “The 

Powerful.' ’ 

(2) Nouns preceded (or demonstrated by the demonstra¬ 

tive ]>ronouus. 


t TaWlf ( ) also ineans “ definition.” 

For a.sZfl”. 

•' Fulan (adj.) and fulanl (subs.). 

^ In the Gulistan and in classical Fersiaii tht^ \j of the accusative^ is often omitted, 
contrary to tho rules of syntax. As a rule tho reason of the omission can be traced tf> 
the exigencies of the rhythm. Imitators of the style of Safill, especially Indians, mak o 
syntactical mistakes of this description, but no ordinary modern Persian does. 
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(3) The of a proper name or of a pronoun (afl&xed or separate), 

as; vjUr etc. ; or of a as: 

(4) Some nf)ims in the vocative, as : 

(5) Proper names, noms de plume (^ ), personal pronouns, and 

and 

(d) In sentences sncli as, or) sarhdzdn (or m.c. 

mrbazhd) dii hazdr huduiul 'Hhe soldiers were two tliousand”, tlie plural 
makes the noun definite ; but dn. hazdr sarhdz siLi;nifies ‘'two 

thousand men” or 'Mhe two thousand men” ; vide also example in Peinark 
to (a). 

liCninrk .—Thr rardinal rnimbers are Fiot followed by a ])hiral iioun. 

(e) In relativ(^ sentejiees, a (hanonstrative or j’elative often (.‘onfused 
witii the of unity (sometimes accented for emphasis), in conjunction 
with the eomu'ctive AS' makers t fie noun definite: vide § 42 (6) and ig) to (r). 
If the noun is to nmiain in'ietinit(\ the ^ (or must not ))e accented: vide 
§ 42 (p), 

(/) In the sentences pddishdh.d rd shanidriJn (8a‘di) ‘‘J have 

heard of a ecrlaiv- kin,!^,” an I y \j yak-i rd az nmlTilk 

'ajain hikdijai kunand (Sa'di) “ it is r(*lated (they I’elato) of a certain one of 
the kinpjs of ' J/rx///-,” the objects are to be considered definite though accom- 
jianied by the of unity or so-called i»idefinite article: lor the rule of the 
affix Ij in sinhi eases, vidr umhn- Syntax. 

{(j) The demonstrative pronouns, especiially in m.c., freipieiitly take ihe 
place of the definite* art icle, as : .1/? mardki dmad —(for mardd-kl 

dmad e>jid ‘^the jnan wlio.'aim*”—; hence tiie reason diat Persians 

iearjiing English generally say, 'ihat man who” instead of “the man 
who—’ 

§ 41. The Indefinite Article, 

(a) Harj-i tanlcir or Yd-yi ivahdal ( or ). 

The numeral 4 -^; ipik “ 0 !ic ” somotnnes takes the place of the in leQnite 
aidicle. Ex. : phf <JcU wJv yah sdab ta^mmul-i ay yarn-i 

guzashta. mi-kardam (Sahli) “one niglit 1 was pondering on olden limes”: 
here skab i could be substituted U^xyak shah without altering the 

meaning. Vide also examples in {rn\. In m.c. this yak^\ is jnore often used 
for the indefinite article than is the ^5* ^f unity. 

Remark ,— Yak can also be joined to tlie of unily, as •* one, a 

certain person ” : wi.i1 az jumla-yi dddh-i 


I Poeti<*-tti norn-dc-phnne. 
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nudama-yi muluk yah% hi ast (8a‘di) '‘and this is one of the (good) manners 
of the companions of the kings.” 

There is nothing to distinguish from each other tJie rjd-yi vahdat 
or the yd-yi tankir and tlie ydyi mawsul (§ 4:2), except the 

difference in signification. When the ^ signifies unity—in this case its place 
can be taken by the numeral yak —it is known by the first name. V¥Jien the (j^ 
is used before a relative clause and is equivalent to the demonstrative pronoun, 
it is known by the last name. 

Remark. —The that follows yk is [irobahly not the demonstrative 

but the of unity. 

(b) Tlie yd-yi tankdr or of indeliniteness acts as an indefinite 

article. This wliicli has several uses, and is more or less emphatic, 
either in magnifying or in minimising, was in classical Persian pronounced 
with the muy/'Vf/sound.' In modern Persian it is |)ronounced i, and with 
the exception mentioned in § 40 (c) is unaccented, in order to distinguish it 
from the suffix of abstract nouns. Thus in classical Persian mard-e 
" a man ” or " a certain man”, but mnrdd “manliness”: in modern 

colloquial mard-l “a man”, etc-; but 7nard/ “manliness.” 

This is supposed to be derived from the numeral yak cJb (or yay «-t- ) 
of wliich the last letter has disappeared. Yi, for yak exists still in some 
songs in t he dialect of Mazenderan. Yi-qadr dw bi-dih ‘ ‘ give me 

a little water ” is common in S. Persia. 

In modern Persian, however, it can be added to a plural, making it a 
collective noun : vide (k) (2). 

(c) If the noun terminates in silent then, instead of the affixed the 
symbol hamza is superscribed, but m modern Persian is still ])ronounced i, 

[vide § 20 (/)J, as hachclia-c (classicjal) and bachcha-l (m.c.) “a child ” or 
“ a certain child.” ^ If the noun is concrete and terminates in the ^ of 
the noun is generally represented by ^ before the of unity, as ; ind/n 

' ‘ fish ”, but (or mdhl-i ‘' a fish.” 

(d) (1) If silent * precedes ast “is”, the ^ may be omitted and the 

t written Ex, :— 

j iyyA JiXkA 

Var shakar-l^avdaAst sliirin-lah 
Astin-ash hi-gir n sham^ hidcush —(Sa‘di). 

“ Put if she be attractive and sweet-lipped 
Take her by the sleeve *"^ and put out the light.” 

1 Vide foot-note 4, page 141. 

2 With the izafat, bachcha-yi kvchak (mod.): difference in transliteration 

and pronunciation. 

S Aatm i, probably the old hanging sleeve, in Persia still worn by some 

darvishes. 
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Banda-i st may be written jjtxi-' or owjf and indhuist may be 

written etc., or 

Remark. —Grammarians, liowever, give this ^ different names according 
to the sense in which it is used. Thus in :— 

' ‘—One and all need each otlier, 

Even a stnall s])ider can hide a great propliet ” 
the lirst is called yd-yi ia^gJi^r ^L ‘‘the dimitmiive yd''^ or yd-yi 

taliqir '‘the yd of contempt”, while the second having the 

contrary meaning is called yd-yi ia^zim ‘ ‘ the yd, of respect.” 

For the names of the relative ^ (expressing the definite article in relative 
s(‘nteiices), vide § 42. 

(2) After final ahf '-fih, yd L», oy rdo (his ^ is preceded by a to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the ^ of the izdfal as : hn-l “ a scent ’ ’, but 

hil-yi qid ‘‘ the scent of tlie flower ” ; cJm,nin dawUit-i "uzmd-% 

(rn.c.) “ such a, very great (‘inpire.” A slionld !)e inserted as bearer for 
this karnza. Some Arabic words end in a hamza, which may or may not be 
written in F^ersian, but before a suffixed the Ar(i})ie ^ must fall away, thus: 

desert, or junyle as opposed to cultivation ”, a desert ” and 

a great desert.” 

(3) If the Arabic word ends iu nhf-l maq^mra (or ^), with or without the 

fanivin, the final letter is chang(^d t(‘ allf before the t)f unity^ as : ^ 4 ^! a'amq, 

! cr ) ‘‘blind a'amd-i ‘ * a blind man.” The word is in 

Persian jironoum^ed nia‘m or maAiq its final letter may therefore 

in Persian be considered to be cither yd h or alif-i maqm.ra ^ 1 , thus: 

mnAid-x^ or rnaAil-l (rn.c.) ” a meaning.” 

Remark J .—The ^ is sometimi^s added to adjectives, as : 
andak-x jamdl (Sa'di) ”a little beauty”* chand-t “a few.” Y or sdUt du 
vide (/) 9. 

Remark II .—In old Persian, the ^ is added to the noun when it is 
(jualified by an adjective, and not to the adjective, as: mard-x^uh is^j^ 
(class, and mod.) “ a good man ” ; dar andak zamdn-i (class, and 

mod.) “for a little while.” In modern Persian, the ^ is generally added to 
the adjective, vide(k). 

(e) The ^ of unity combines with in pronunciation, but may be 
written separately in full, or combined with the ast. Ex.: l^uh mardi-st 
(rn.c.) “ he is a good man ” is written 
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(/) Examples of the various significations of this ^ are:— 

(1) padishah-i pisar-i bi-adib^i dad (8a‘di) 

“a certain^ king handed over a son of his to a tutor—” ; pds-i az shab 
guzaslbt }\ “ one watch of the night passed.” 

(2) kdr~l norddram '‘I have no special business ” ; Uio ^Ai^abu^x) 
rad-l^waltayyi bi-shumd khidmai-i ruju' kunaw, (m.e.) “ T want 

to entrust you with a (special, or a certain) commission.” 

(3) fdch tadhlr-l na-bud there was not a single plan” ; 

j jt f bar har yakA az ndHr-i handagdn 

u kawdsJn J^idinat-l mu^ayyan asi —(vSa'di) '‘for every single one of his slaves 
and attendants a special (or a separate) duty is appointed,” 

(4) jt bih tar-ash in ast ki al-hd! 

bi-tawr-i az injd kindr kashl' (rn.c.) “the best thing is tliat ^^oniehoia or othvr 
you at once get away from here.” 

(5) y ‘^'^^'^gdrdbarAn Intr-dinad (Sa^di) “a short time 

c]a])sed aftei" this”; sd'afA “ a short time ” or ‘‘om^ hour-” ; 

dar andak zanidn-% (8a'(ll) “in a little time” :—i<xxj 
va. haw. shakk-i }>aydd s/nid ki m.abddd (m.c.) “also a bit of a doubt 
arose lest — ” (i)ut va haw. shakk pa Ida simd—j “tliere 
was doul)t lest-—”): }\ j 

—AT tixs.i' <lUl^ dtiffdh, ruy barman hard va guft az dnjd ki 

himmal-i darvishdn asl ra sid(pl nucdwnla-yi ishdn khdfir-i JtanirdkA man kiirnd 
Zr/-'(Sadi) “he then turned to me and said, ‘on account of the gracious 
magnanimity of (havisiies aaul their uprightness in dealings ]>ay a lilib 
attentioji to me for ’ b ^-hcr? bnrulA-ldhld (m.c.) he gav(' a slight twirl 

to his moustach(\’ ’ 

((>) y ^ ar yy b 

Bi-haw. bar wa-kun id iamm dil-i 
Ki dh-l jahdn-i bi-haw bar kunad. —(Sa'di). 

“ Distiess not, if tliou canst avoid it, a single soul. 

For OIK' sigh, to (tod (from a broken heart) can destroy 
even a whole world.’ ’ ■’ 

1 Note that thoii^^li tliero i.s no Ij in this sentence, tliere is yet no con fusion as to sense 

^ Wh<'n this ( 3 * lias the adjectival sense of “u certain” and is followed by an 
explanatory clause, its noun may be considered definite, and if in the accusative case 
requires the affix ra, vide ^ 40 (/). 

More common in hvndra k'anl 

* In m.c. ruzagar 

f> It is this sentiment, tlie fear of the distressed sigh, ihat so often [)revents the 
punishment of a convinced malefactor in Persia. Some irrespoii.sible person intercedes, 
and the Governor, to hide his superstitious fears, professes to bo overcome by pity. 

The idiomi s hiham kardan (and not— kandan) 
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(7) 0^1 V azir chi J^iyal-i-si uftada ast? (m.c.) 

‘‘into what a way of thinking (into wliat kind of a fancy) lias the Wazir 
fallen I wonder ? ’ ’ 

(8) (3^^ ^isluf dfat-%-st “ love is a gieat calamity.” 

‘ ‘ In despair is many a liope; 

The close of a dark night is fair. 

I"(n’ has-i ‘ many a'’ vide § 39 (m). 

(9) t^/of ^ sdl-l tin bar in bar dmad (Sanli) ‘ a couple of years 

(U’ so passed after this” ; ^1^-* jad-i dn {Sa‘dl) "‘a couple of cha])ters.” 

For will I the plural in modern Persian, vide (h) (2). 

(10) FirUiun-i “ a Pliararoh (i.e. cruel and overbearing ; 

[iaiini-ld- “a Hatim”, a man gcuierous as Hatim (but hdfimi “ genero- 

sity ”). 

(ff) tyb A.fe2cJ y ^ ^ ^ 

h) )i(f (firiftar amddi hi-dnst-i javan-l mu - 

jab, ki har dam havd-l jxfzad am har lahza rdf/-I znnad vo, liar shah jd^i khuspad 
va har riiz ydr-i girad (Sa‘di) “ you fell not into the biindagt' (of marriage) 
with a youtli x ain * wlio at every bi'cath starts a fresh fancy, and each 
moment states a new opinion, and every night sl(H?ps in a diiTerent |)laee, 
and ('very day takes a new lov(‘.” 

(12) U b qalandar darvlsh-i-st 'ffR-khardshida 

'ffd-ta.rd.^lfuUi (m.c.) “a (jaiendar is a kind oi da.rvish, rough and uncavilized.” 

(13) ^aUiwc Ji« y iz^xx) la^nal bar mid-i sh nmd M usalnidnd “ curses on 

a jMusiim like you ” ; or y la nat bar rnnsalmdn-i niid-i 

divmd, 

(14) f^jt ^r-« cJjA) javdn misl-i man in jur kdr nami-kunad 

(m.c.) is a simple statement; lint javdivi misbi mmi-i cAix) ex¬ 

presses a considerable amount of conceit and “brag” and lays a stress on 
javdn and man javdn hamchu man-i expresses the 

same idea. l)ut in sy:)eaking t ht*re would be no stress on the word javdn 

(q) TIu' noun with its of unity is often in m.c. preceded by the 

1 Fir'nun a title eoiiiinon to the ancient kin^s of Egypt, as I’tolemy to the 

later ones. The i’haraoli of Moses’ time is known to Muslims as Valid. Fir'^aun has 
come to mean ‘ a cruel tyrant, insolent emd unbelieving.' 

- In Persian sometimes Hatam : an illustrious Arab of the tribe of Tuyy who 

lived before the Prophet, but his son, who died at the age of 1 20 in the OSth year of the 
Flight, is said to have been a companion of the Prophet. 

Dust in Persia, is only used for men. but yar is a man-friend, or a 

mistress. 
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indefinite yak for additional einpliasis, as: agha yak c/dz-t 

bi-dih (beggar’s cry) '‘gentleman, give me a trifle ” ; 

— ki yak muddatd hlmdrl ' ddsht “—so tJiat lie was ill from it quite an aqe'^'^ 
(more emphatic than muddatd alone). 

(/?) The of unity does notadmit of the/?a/u^afterit, thus : 
qadah-id harj-db (Sa'di) “a, cup of iced water (i.e. water and i(‘e mixed) \ 
— cy.]d quruJid mardummi rd did. ki —(Sa'di) “ he saw a certain 

knot of men wdio— ” : vide also (/) ( 1 ); LSJj'lt ^dja yuz-t 

safid dvarda quzardmld (Jeliangir’s Memoirs) -‘the Raja brought a, white 
Cheeta and presented it to me. ” * 

For a classical example vide quotation from ‘Umar-i ^^ihayyam in § 95 

(6) (5). 

(») Inclassic^al and in modern Persian, a noun Ixdore its (Qualifying adjec¬ 
tive or before another noun in construction, even if indefinite in meaning, 
sometimes discards the of unity, as : AfijU? id'ifa-yi d.Ustdn (vSa'di) “ a 

party of friends”; but j; aijlL (j hd id" i fad az dnstdu ; 

yakd az ddamd khuranda-yi hisydr ddsht (Sa'di) “ a -ertain learned 
man had a large family ” ; ^ Z'y Ai—-io p b pddishdhd 

hd (jJiuldwd 'Ajaml da,r kishti nishasta bud. (Sa'di) "a certain king was 
seated with a Pensian slave in a boat” ; pddishdhd hd vaziryjj h “ a 

king with his vazir ”, \mt pddishdhd bd-vazird '‘a king with 

a vazir (perhaps the vazir of another king). 

J^emark. —Not(.‘ that ‘‘one of” recpiires 3' aftin- it in ailciises: it 

cannot be followed by the izdijai. Vide also (/). 

(j) Conende nouns (mdiiig in (^^-l i may take the of unify ; iint the first 
^ in writing is usually represented by a as: Sufid bi-man qnjt 
In m.c., however, the indefinite ^ usually takes tln^ ]jlace of the in such 
cases. 

Remark, —Singular absti'act nouns in do not admit of the of unity: 
the indefinite is substituted. 

(^) (1) In modern Persian the ^ of unity is generally add(‘d to the 
qualifying adjective [unless the adjective end in vide (m)] following the 
noun and not to the noun. Ex.: qushdn-i khifbd budand 

(Shah’s Diary) "they were a pretty soldiery” ; nuiq-i ziyddd 

kardand (Shah’s Diary) "they delivered long sjieeclies.” 

i Blmtir-l (note accent) would mean ‘ Ik^ kept m .side man in his house.’ 

In ni.c. qadah is a basin. 

Here rd fj is necessary though tfie object is indefinite, because of the following. 

fn modern Persian nan Miwur-i hisydr-l (or hisydr 

^ In modern Persian tins would be yhutdmd and kishti-~^ 
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(2) Tile ^ can also refer to a plural and seems to ^ive it a 

collective sense. Ex.: chakiiMia-yi <jJ}anh-% (Shah’s 

Diary) “ they are (were) a sti’ange lot of hammers ” ; zanha-i darad ^ Kirrndn 
hi zarda-yi tukhm '^'d az miyanu-yi saftda nii-duzdand 

<xjU-« j\ ij (m.c.) ^‘Kc^rmaii has a class of women so tricky 
that they can steal the yolk of an egg from the midst of the wliite.'’ 

in English, the indehuite article is still common before a general noun 
d(‘noting a sum of money or a s]>ace of time. The ansvv(‘r to a question, 
“what is your ])ay - miglit be: hlchj du iunidn-i (me.) 

“nothijig; n- paltr^^ two iitmansd" ‘'From his birth * * * * death- 

stroke on the held of dcaia, what (i scrr/)ity-oyi(‘ \('ars’" ((Virlyle), 

^ ^UiiA y}j\^ b 3 t (iz tavallud id dmn-i 

tnarg-ash dar kdr-zdr-i Jpiid chi liafidd yipan) sdl-isf. In, du jars^kh-l blshtar msl 
jz (m.c.) “it is not more than a couple (4' farsakksd' 
the has a diminutive^ force.” 

(3) If, liowevm', the adjectives is of the simple kind that can [necetlc the 

noun, the is naturally athxed t.o the noun. Ex. J^uh 

niard-l-si “he is a good ma,n ” (m.c.): ^ pir-i )/tard-i (m.c ) “ an old 

man.” 

(/) In modern Persian th(‘ c*onstructions jatrd-l murdu- 

wan dtdam “I saw a body of men”: ov jani'-i uz marduw,dn r/ir/a?//. 

3 '; and jaud-i zanhd did(tm 1^3 or jaw'-i az zanlid 

dtda7K, 1^3 31 *‘1 saw a. body of women ”. are^ used. Vide also 

(h) and (/). 

(vy/) In modern Peu'sian, as stated in (/•), tlie is generally added 
to the (jualifying adjective; if, however, the adjective itself end in the 
numeral is preferably substituted, as: ** an Abyssinian slave girl” 

y/aA: kaniz-i habashi (m.(aj oi' kamz-i haba^hi (m.c.). 

Note the following m.c.:—“a spoonful of milk” (n) *-4’ yak 

qdsliuq shir, or (?y) qdshnq-i^ .s7/?r, or (r) qds/ruq-i shh'-i : 

' ‘ a glass of water ’ qilas-l ab-i, or qllas-i ab, or it A 

yak qilds’i ah or in apposition yak gilds dh. 

{71) Note the absence of in the following:—^-^3 zakhw-i 
palang ddsht^ (Sa'di) “ he had a {the) wound from a leopard ” ; 
zakhm-i shamshir khunirda (m.c.) “ he got a sword Tvourid ” ; 

t i.o. iho vvonioTi of Kerman generally are of such a class. Note the present 
tense with the idea of “ can (and consequently do) steal.” 

2 For qashiq (3^^ » T. 

Here zalchm is used as the de.scription of wound and it therefore becomes 

definite. It would be also right to say zahh.m~i 'palang-% better zaJrJnn-y az 

palang \\ ^^♦=^3* 
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va u~ra dar chumn martaba ' did —(Sa‘dr) “and saw him possessed of 
such great rank.” 

In these examples the noun is considered generic, and, therefore, does 
not take the It does not meiin the wound of one Jeopard; it might be 
the wound of ten. SiraiJarly hanuz Hfl ast '' he is still a hoy.”'^ 

(o) Tim construction kildb-i khuh-i is occasionally met with ; 

it PKHons to mean “ a book, a good one”; pTil-i hanguft-i 

dad am (m.c.) “ I paid a thumping sum.” 

{'p) x4s dlgar-l means “another person”, digar meaning “an¬ 
other ” docs fiot classically take the of unity —chiz i digar or 

yak efnz-i digar “ another thing, one thing more”: and in m.c. 

(vulgarly) clnz-i digdr-i 

As in m.c. tlie distinction is not observed, asp-i digdr-i 
may mean “ anothcT'liorse ” or “another pei-son’s liorse ” : but as already 
stated t]i(‘ former is a \ailgarism. 

For a-ji example of ddgh-i dlgar^i “ another misfortune”, 

7)ide § 04 (/) example from TJmar-i IQiayyam. 

The following arc ju.c.:—J in pisara .shayian as! “this 
boy is a devil ”, but isadevilisli boy ” ; 

pisar-i yJ/ayidn-i-st “ he is tlie son of a devil ” ; ddam-i khar-i~st 
or in ddain khar as! “he is an ass” ; inardumdn-i khar-i arid 

O!’ hi marduni kJiayU khar and «>->l A g^b 

Beniark .—It is, liowever, correct iji modern Persian to add the relative 

kitdh-i digar-i ki—^ ‘'ike other book which (or that)— 

(r/) The following construction is borrowed from tlie Arabic: 

-.f dar niashra^d a:, mashdri' (class.) “in a road (lit. in a road of 

the roads) ” ; 'j dar mamari'-i az mmnarrd! (class.) “in a place 

of passage, in one of tlie places of passage” ; olkt j! 

—-j U ^ bash ad ki K]indd~{yi) hkalg 

ndgdh az altdf-i knavish Inij-i nnmdyad va dar-i az darhd-yi ruzi bar rnd 
hhkushdyad (mod.) “it may be that God on High out of his gracious good, 
ness may suddenly open a way of livelihood (out of his many ways) for us” 

3' bhiarai-i^ az airdj ravani (m.c.) “ T may go in some direction 

or othei. somewhere or other.” 

1 In nioderu Persian incorrecilN niartaba-l This is the incorrect reading l>y 

modern Persians, even wlion the w is onntted in tlie copies of the Gulistan. 

- The ( ould not he added to /f//. 

In m.e. d?aar-7. “■ another person ’ ’ is a c'ominon vulgarism. 

4 Also yak c1uzl~i digar 

(> Shay tan really an adjective Jiere. 

Erroneously tarf In Arabic tarf is the “eye”, but vi^-t taraf is 

“n side, extremity, margin, etc.” 
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(r) The is oceasioually added to Arabic phrases, thus : 

liaiar-i az fa^am iartlb kardand (Sa'di) ''they set out a 
something of what was ready in the way of food; here ma is the relative 
pronoun Arabic ‘ that wliich ” , und hazar is the 3rd person singular, 

masc., lh(‘t. of to he leady/’ 

(s) Wh^ai substantives are coU])led together, tlie is added to the last 

only : j Ij ^ 

Sarfian(f<inda rd har dar-i sard-yi Uaklamish ~ didam kl 'aql u'' kiydsaUl 
v(r iainn u flrdsaf-l zd^id"^ l-tnosj ddslit (Sa'di) “I saw the son of ci certain (i*) 
officer, at the dooj‘ of the palace of IJghlamish, that was ]) 0 ssessed of an 
und(‘rstanding and sagacity, and an intelligeaice and ingenuity beyond all 

des(‘T‘i})tion ” ; ^ j ^^^^y •ili 

hi-hnkni-i dn kl nicdaz-l main az qnlUt-yi kuh~r bi-dasf drardd hudaiid 
iva riiafjd u ina^vd-i .sakhla (Sa'di) '■'because they have taken ])ossession of 
an impregnable asylum on tin- summit of a. mountain and made it a j)lace of 
saf(‘ refuge.” 

In m.c. tJu' iiist substanli\(‘ may. liowever, be [)j'ec'cded hy yak as; 
yak kdrd u f/taiu/dl-i hi-dih ^ cJb, or kdrd u cJianqdnl hi-dih ^ 

ly '■ give me a knife and fork.” 

Ndiiark /.— 4 Similarly, in tnodeni Persian, the ]s added to the second 
only of two adje(?tiv(‘s (jualifying one noun. a.s : mjar-i dur v dardz-l ^ )y 
^yjz (m.c.) “a long long journ(‘y.” 

Remark IL —For an example in classical Fiu’sian of the ^ added to both 
ot two adjia'tivos cpialifying one noun, rld( last exam])le of (c), ^ 125. 

(/) Wlu'ii the of unily siipplif's the place of a simple indetiiiite article, 
its noinj does not as a rah take the !; of the accusative. Ex. : ^ 

pish-l pidaraish kasn firistdd (SahlF) “he sent some one to his father.” 

In th(‘ sentenc-e y |; zainlin i rd kanda sang barddshta 

(Afghan) the sense requires the detinitc* sign h, “ iiaving dug up a (certain) 
sp<'cial plot of ground and removed the stones.” 

Note the distinction in meaning between the two following : ^1^ 

khdna-l dtash zadand (m.c.) “ they set tire to a house ” ; but •yz) tA-if 
khdnan rd dtash zadand they set fin' to one of the houses.” 

In tile following : ^)y 1; shunidam gusfandd rd 

huzurg-i rihdrild (Sa'di) ‘'I have heard that a certain elder released a 
sheep ,” the rd is necessary to distinguish the object and make the sense 

1 Probably a copyist’s omission; sarhang-zada-1 ru “an officer.” 

If f-iarhang-zada L© the correct reading, it means “ the son of the C olonel 

referring to a local celebrity. 

2 The son of Chingiz Kjiau : he reigned in 'i urkistan about 05G Hijra. 

•* Note these two pronunciations of 
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clear: omit it and huzurq-l ^)y. at first sight appears to be an adjcctivi^ 
qualifying tlie nominative, gusfand-l 

Remark .—It will be noticed tliat the q i in mediately follows the of 
unity.' 

(u) The ^ can be added to some of the personal pronouns. Ex.: 

ddaw-i chun rnan-i bar zaymn namt-kh tpahad (m.c.) ‘‘ a man 
like me does not sleep on the ground ” ; ddam-i misl-i tu-l 

dmad (m.c.) “ a man like you came ’ ^ ddnm-i 

misl-i simmd-i na-bdyad ehnmn hi-kunad (m.e.) '‘a man like you ought*not to 
act thus”: dd(fm-i misl-i u-i kdr navn-kunad (m.c.) 

'' a man like him won’t work.'’ In these (‘xamples the could be a.dded 
lo but in tliis case it must be omitted after the pronoun. 

The is not added to ^ md '‘we” nor to ishdv ''tia^'.” 

(v) —yakd man-am dar in miydn ki (SanlT) ' 1 aui 

one of tlic'se here who—” : but yuan tfak-l am (m.e.) “ J am alone, 

single.” 

(w) In a negative proposition the must, be tianslated ‘‘ not a—, 

none.” Ex. ; dnjd kas-t an bud (oi' dnjd. Inch kas va-hud 

) (one.) “ there was no one there*” ; dyijd 

hayvaii-i na.dmd (m c.) “ there was not an animal tlieie.” 

(x) Tlie indehnite can be added to t he substantive (|ualihed by 

clniinn “such an one as this”, or by chunnn ■ sueli an one as that” 

or to chayiddn ” much, so much as: ^ 

—man dar just u ju-yi cfnvnin jd-l budayn kl (m.c.) • 1 was in s(‘arch 

of just such a, place as this—.” oJio cltundn 

shakhs-i na-bdyad. in taivr kdrhd hi-knnad (m.c.) “such a person like that 
ou^it not to act in tliis way” : \dk>} ^ chayiddyi rabt-i hi- 

zabdn-i Farsi na-ddrayyt (m.c.) “ 1 do not know a great amount of Pc'isian.” 

This can also be added to the substantive* (jualified by 
chunin, dn cJiMndn, ham-ehuynn. ham-chuvdin but not 

to these words tlieinselves. 

For the defiyiiic or demonstrative ^ (relative* with ) with ehnyidii and 
chanddn, vide § 42 ( 5 ). 

(y) The })ersonal pronoun 1st pers. sing, yuan “1” makes its accusative 

regularly when the ^ is affixed, as: y b liayyicliu man-% 

rd as%r-i dasUi tu kard “he made a person like me a prisoner in your 


^ Similarly in the dative case:— nutgar marduman-l ra ki halat~i mutaimtisit ddrand 

gah-l In nawhat namii-raaad C^l oHa. iiS 

(class.) (in njodern Persian Inch vaqt instead of gain) “ but to men possessed of a modest 

competence only, such a thing never happens.’ ’ 
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hand ” ^ JLI^o ^via —Haji Baba “ God 

will not select a fool like me as a Prophet.’* This could also be expressed 
hy : —b (Jio In neiMiercase could mam be substituted. 

{z) The can sometimes be added to the infinitive used as a noun, 
as: 3b mz-guftan-i “ a telling of a secret ”, but raz-i guftamf “ a secret 

to be told.” Yak-dtdan-r ‘‘ one visit ” ; yak-lcuslitami ‘ one killing ” (of one 
person or of many). 

{a,a) For the demonstrative ^ as a definite article with the connective 
a/ in relative clauses, vide § 42. 

S 42. The Relative Pronouns and the Demonstrative or 

Relative 

HARF-1 MAWSDL or HARF-T SJLA- ( or 

{a} There are no jelativ(‘ pronouns. Instead the indeclinable particle 
hi is used as a connccd.oc { i.' Thus the Persian construction of 

tlie Knulish senteiuie, • The man that (;arae yesterday, came to-day”, would 
be, Tlie man tliat {ki) be came yesterday came to-day.' ’ From this it will be 
seen that in ('very relative ('lausc' there is a pronoun exprt'ssed or understood. 

If this pronoun is t he subject, of the verb in the relative clause, it is usual 
to omit it, except for the sake of special emphasis or* for clearness. In 
oblique cases it is often insc'rted. In ru.c., however, it is oftener omitted 
than ill tlu' classical language, as: asp-l ki bar an savdr 

niYsbatn (class.) “ the hoi’se thal you ride on it ” (the horse which you ride); 
in rn.c. the ^1 y wanild be omitted. 

(b) The noun that precedi's a Persian relative clause may often be 
r egarded as detiuit.e, even if in English it bi'preceded by the itidefinite article 
^ ).^ In Persian this noun is made sjiecially definite by affixing 

a demonstr’ative even to the plural: this connects it with the particle 

1 Man'i 4 ^^’ is also a subs, "presumption; ogoisin ; also the quality of 

sutHciency tliat is peculiar to God : maul, Ar., ‘‘ the seminal fluid ” ; also inan-i, as in, 
ha rnan-i “thou art with mo.” Persian poets frequently play on these various 
meanings. 

•' Sila ' ) eonjunction ; note that this ^ is considered a i)article 

not a pronoun : for fuller explanation vide § 130 “ Relative Clauses.” 

• chi is also considered by some grammarians as a connective in relatixe 
sentences. As, however, it is onl\' in this use found joined to or as and 

and does not moreover admit of the ‘'relative C5*”, the author has preferred to 
omit it and to treat the words harchi and anchi as single words, indefinite 

pronouns. Anchi., harchi, etc., are applicable only to inanimate objects in the singular: 
if the antecedent is a plural noun, rational or irrational, is the only connective. 

Thus “a fool who lights, or the fool who lights, a wax candle by day” have 
much the same meaning. If the noun before the relative is to be kept indefinite the 
sentence must be arranged differently : vide {p) and Remark to (r). 
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ki. As however this unlike the ^ of unity,* admits of the accent in 
modern Persian for the sake of emphasis, it is perhaps an extension of the 
izdjat that connects an adjective to its noun. Ex.; shakhsi-ki (nom.) 

a man who’' or the man who, the man that, etc.” ; shaJchs-l 

rd ki (acc.) “a (or the) person wliom.” It will he noticed that the demon¬ 
strative ^ followed by corre.sponds to the restrictive relative pronoun in 
English ; compare with (r). 

(c) This is called the yd-yl slfat oj- of quahti(‘ation and implic‘s llie 
for(‘e of the demonstrative pronoun “that.” 

This howev^er, in such sentences as : kildb-% ki 

m%-khwdham ham-ln ast “ this is the book tliat 1 require ”, is distingiiislied by 
some grammarians as yd-yi mcnvsdl { mvztnar 

‘‘ the yd of the pronoun (the noun that is kept in mind) or ^[j yd-yi dni 
“the yrT equal to tlu; demonstrati V(^ pronoun dn'^' : while ir. such sent«u*ces 
as :— 

A.) 01> - JZ J *-!.*•- --'’li' ‘ 1^ A ^ - j ' * 

they consider tiie to be the equivalent of chintdn "^such a - ajid call it 
yd-yi tatop ji e-k: the ycT b of descri])tion.“ t^oi* fuilluu’remai’ks on 

relative sentences ride § 130. 

In writing, this ^ can either bc^ joined to lh(‘ or writtcii separately. 
tliuS or Af 

Remark. —The after and is probaiiiy not tlie d(uij(mstrati \'e 

but the ‘ of unity a-, in aj' y : nide under har ya 

ill Pronouns. 

{d) The pronoun in the relative clause may bt) eitlier expressed (but is 
seldom expressed) or understood. It is better to omit it unless nt‘cessary to 
the sense [vide (/)]. 

ill the following examples, words in parentliesis do not belong to the 
examples, but may b(‘ Inserted to show the complete construction :— 

Nominative :—W ^ ablad ku ' raz~i ruskan 

saarrk-i kdjurl ' nihmi (Sahll) the fool who lights a wax candle in broad 
day”; i ac ydo-i-ki (u) shir nii-dihad (m.e,) “the cow 

that gives milk ” ; ) A^.xjUjly« sarbdzhd-l ki {isfid/n) masliq 

mH-kunand (m.c.) “ the soldic'rs who drill*” 

Genitive :—c 5 ^ ^ cut dn na man bdsham ki 

I However in clayriicai Per&inji both this ^ and the ^ ot uuiny had tlie .^ain<' 
Hound, i.o. the majhvl sonnet of e . vide § 41 (6). 

^ For ki If. 

From kafur “ campiior.” The adjective is frequently applied to anything wiiite. 
Falconers even apply the term to a variety of hawk that Jiappens to be unusually light 
coloured. 

4 Aj 

and not na-man 
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ruZ‘i jang him 'puaht-i man (Sadi) ‘‘I am not that kind of man whose hmk 

you'll see in the day of battle” ; ^ iahib-% hi hahh-ash 

bimar-am Icard (m.c.) “ the doctor ivliose pills made me ill—” ; 

er^A) sltdrahd-i ki 'parlav-i shdn rnwshan ast (m.c.) “ tlie stars who-^c 
rays are bright." 

Dative .—ag ki shakJj.^-i ntan al haqlr narrmd 
(Sa‘dl) (sha^s-i man turd) ‘ ob thou to whom my form appeared mean—" ; 

J^j o^;*^ pisar-i ki bi-pidar-ash pul dddam (m.e.) ‘‘the boy 

to wliose fathei’ I gave mom^y—" ; 

shahrhd-l ki bi-ddnjd {(or bi-dnhd) rajtnrn hama-rn dh giriffa 0^1 (m.c.) “the 
cities to which I went, have all bi^en washed away.” 

Accusative;—( ))j\ ) aS' sknUts-l ki (// rd) dldfun fm.r.) ‘ the 

person whom I saw" (lit. that J saw him); awj 

d 7 iki i huv pisixi didam-ash Javtna maj/iz (Sa'dil “ he wdiom I In lield all kernel 
like the pistacliio-nut ” A>.x-Ud>^U rn.drhd-i ki dirTtz [dxihd rd] 

hislUa budam (m.(‘.) “ tlie snak(\s whicl) wt* killed vest(‘rdav—" : 

h asbdbh ki ddshl hama rd, larukht (m.c.) “ sold all the tlnngs he 
had. all his proj)erty." 

Ablative :—an kdr ki dar rag * inazln)ai-yi ~ 
khatar a-sf [h(‘ proceeding in whicli there is a suspicion of (.langer—” ; AS" ijlA. 

( c;T > khdva-l ki (dar an or dar u) d<ikhil shudt (m.c j “the 
house which you entered " ; cjT ki {dar dn) m.i-nis/nin 

(m.c.) “the pla.ce \\h(‘r<- you always sit'"; 

iliydt-i ki az ishdn (fsphd-gi khah bihatn md-rasand (m.c.) “ the black- 
tent tribes from whom good horses are obtained— 

Locative :—yo e;f j,a a' gillnt-t ki f/ar dn 

khafta bud, dar rdh-i guzar-i diizd anddkht (Ha‘di) “he cast the :ug on whicl) 
lie was (or had been) sleejiing on the way the thielAvould [)ass “ ; jf 

aaxlj a.^ pLo ( c^T ) y ^5" az dn hustdn •' ki la (dar an) budi 

md-rd, chi tiihfd kardmat dvardi (^a di) “wJiat laro present hast thou in 
generosity brought us back from that garden in whicli thou wand ( " : 


^ “ —tiirneti out to b(? skin on skin like an onion,’’ i.e. ‘ tlie riuin ^A’hoiii I tlioiicrlit 
liad sterling qualities proved a fraud.’ 

Also mazanna Ai.fexAj ; az vay. 

•’ A (jillm is a cheap carpet without any pile. 

4 Diit Rah-guzar “ traveller, passer-by.’* 

^ Another reading is dar an bastan hi hvdl. 
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Tarf^m na-rasl hi-Ka'ha aij A^rahi 

K-in rail hi tu mi-ravi^ hi-Turhintan ast (vSa‘di). 

‘‘ I fear thou wilt never reach the K'aba, oh Arab, 

For tliis road thou goest leads to Turkistan.” 

tiAplIx)(J aa3 4^0 y'{- 

i.e. has-i ra hi iqhal <jktdamri n hashad.ov — iqhdl urd qliuldm, hdshad. [This 
eonstruetiou has h‘d to tlie following erroneous but now common construc¬ 
tion : ^3- mard-% ra hi imruz chub zadand dnzd, bud, 

vviien‘ wnrd-i rd is the object of the verb in the relative dame ; vide{e)\ 

{e) 'There is anot her means of declining {h(‘ relativ(* (if in the dative or 
accusative case) comTuoner perhaps in modern than in (‘lassical Persian. It 
consists in putting tlu^ noun first in an obli(jin‘ (aise and then tlie connective 
aS' : ill this sentence tlu* [)rouoini cannot be inserted in the relative (‘hiuse, as 
its plaee is taken by the substantive in the oblicpje case at the beginning. 
Fxamples : os-v-t hlshfidrd hi Nuh ndhhudd- 

'st chi bah a.z tufd)i “ what fear from the flood to the boat whose Captain is 
lv[oah 2 ” fn this (‘xample, instead of placing htshhi-l in the dative 

(‘ase at the commencement, it- (;oald be put in the nominative; and the 
pronoun in the relative (‘lausc; ex])ressed or understood, iii tlie dative, as: 

3t ^b b ^ yf a' kidifid hi an-ra Nuh Nahhudd ast 

chi hah az Uijdn: zj'O t; utardd-rd hi diruz chub 

zadand imruz murd (m.c.) “ the man who w^as beaten yesterday, died 

to-day '' ' ’ : ddr (mkI of (d), 

(/) An expression like tjjf ddam-l-hi u-rd dMaui ‘-the man 

whom I saw'’, tliougli corr(‘Ct, is heavy: ixs n~rd is not necessary to the 
sense, it is better omitted. 

(g) Tlie relative cannot be joined to tlie singular demonstrative pronouns 

1 Ka'hd, lit. a cube.” Tho cubc-liko building in tho contro of the Masjid at 
Mecca : it contain.'^ tlii' black stone {hajar^'l-aswad), white as milk when it first descended 
from Paradise, but now bJack from tho defiling touch of sinful man. 

2 The broken pi. js : the pi. of is 

Poetical for 1i(; k?' lu rZdi. 

^ hi ill {dar an) nii-ravi. 

f> This sentence, though graTnmatically incorrect, the noun at the beginning being 
the object of the verb in tho relative clause, is not uncommon in modern Persian. The 

construction in *^;I3^J iX>Ud AS' diist-i ra hi 

bi ^umr-l fard chang arand na ahayad hi hi-yah dam hi-ydzdrand (Sa‘di) “ to a friend whom 
it has taken a lifetime to make, offence should not be given in a moment ” is different, 
as the accusative at the beginning is the object of the verb *^^( 3 ^^ hiydzdrand. 
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an and hi nor to har “ every.” It is best to consider an-ki 
an-chi hi-ki har-ki Imr-chi as single words. 

However the plurals of tlie demonstrative pronouns anan cjbf, anha , 
and tnan inha t^j|, may take or omit the thus : anli^hki, or 

anha-ki,^ etc. As the demonstrative pronouns are already definite, the 
definite is a ])leoriism and may be omitted. 

The personal pronouns too are definite in themselves and do not admit 
of the relative vide § 41 (u). A sentence like iS tshdn-i-ki 

raftand (rn.f.) ‘'they who went^ — ” is incorrect; the should be 
avoided. 

{h) As the ■ relative ” before Af is used to make nouns definite, it can 
be omitted wlum the noun is already made definite by the demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns [vide {(f) I OT- by j<k> har. Ex.: A> j va an 

pfisthd ki (lar khana-iji ejazh.-dnm hinand asr-i dn-ast (Sahli) “ and tliose skins 
that are found in scorpion-holes are the sign (remains) of that ” ; 

<S^) aT ^ guft man fulnn-am va In 

sQiiff Itanidn sang (iM Id dar fuldn tdrikh har sar-i man zadi (Sa‘di) ‘Mie said, 

‘ I am So-and-So, and this stone is that vmry same stone with winch you struck 
me on the head on such and such a date ’ : 3 I AM ^ is^ 

j guff ay Sa’di tn niz sukhati-i hi-guy az anha hi dida-% ca 

shunida-t (Sa^df) “he said, ‘oh Sa‘dl, do you too relate some of the things 
you have seen and heard ” : 3 * ^ ^ 

hiddn band-i yAadh ki az vay nihdn dddila hud hd vay dar dvikht (Sa‘di) “he 
(dosed with him by means of that tricky artifice (or throw) which he had kept 
to himself” jajUj a^ ^ har jd ki ravad hi-k^idmat-ash 

iqddni nurndffaud (Sa‘di) “ wherever he goes, he is well served ” ; l^f j 

va dufd ki durrd shahvdr ast nihang-i mardwm- 
khipdr asi (Sa‘di) “and where the costly pearl lies, there too is the man- 
devouring shark. ’ ’ 


> Sa‘di generally omits the ^ y yak-1 

az a}t~fn-k? yhadr kardand bd man-ash dftstl hud (Sa'di) “ ono of those who had mutinied 
had a friendship with me.” 

‘2 In — A5 4>jL ^^xx3^D3 j y yak-l az ahumd ki dildvar- 

far ofit va mardritia va zurmand hayad ki —(Sa'di) '"any one of you who is braver than 
the rest, and manly and strong of arm—”, yak-l though it has a before the connec¬ 
tive ^ is in itself indefinite. If it be required to make the pronoun definite, some such 
phrase as 1^^ ^ nafar-i ki az shximd “ the one of you who is—”, would 

be used. 

If the were inserted haman sangi-at (m. c.). 

* Or dar tarlkh-i ftUdn could have been said. 

■| ^ « 

^ But compare y imruz hiddn daqlqa-l bar mandaat 

ydft (Sa'di) " to-day by that one single, artifice he overcame me.’* 

10 
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In the above examples the ^ could be inserted.^ 

(^) In the following examples tlie ^ is inserted: of 

szJi ^ ^\Sj\ ham-chu an im-hina-% ki shah~l dar vahal uflEd va guft (Sa^dT) 

“like that blind-man who one night fell in the mire and exclaimed— 

^n dukJitar-i-ki mi-hmi ism-ash 
Khurshld Khdnum ast (Mod. Pers.) “the name of this girl that you see is 
Khurshid Khanura ” : jsk> har kas-i~ki mi- 

l^iudhad bi’pushad hi-anddza-yi qadd-i u hi-harand (m.c.) “let it be cut 
according to the size and figure of whoever is facing to wear it ” : dS 
har kas ki, or har ki, or har kas could be used instead of 

har kas-l-ki. 

In the above examples the could he omitted. 

(j) As proper names are definite, they do uotrefjuire the unless some 

special distinction be required : Mahmud ki diruz dmad 

guft (m.c.) “ Mahmiid, who came yesterday, said—but ^ 

Mahmud-i ki d/i,ruz dmad—''the Mahmud wlio came yesterday” (it being 
understood that tliere is more than onc^ of this name). Similarly in the 
sentence Ut anwtd iimad-i 

vus'at-i akhldqd huziirgdn ki 'avdyih-i zir-dastdri hi-pushaud (Sauli) “but 
trusting to the breadtli of nature and magnajiimity of the great, wlio hide 
the defects of their inferiors'’, huzurgdn does not i(squire the : 

buzurgdml-ki would mean “those (that section of the) great who— 

(k) If the noun with this is qualified l)y a 3imy)le adjeedive tiiat can])re- 

cedeits noun {vide under Adj(‘ctive) it is better for the adjective to precede, 
as: vl^ y a/ nakhustin dushman-r ki har sar-t 

ishdn idf^i khivdb bud (Sa di) “ tlie first (uiemy to attack them was asleep ” ; 

J;' avval kas-idd (m.c.) “ the first person wlio—’' : a^ 

dildvar-tarin zan-i ki dlda am (in.c.) ‘tlie bravest woman I have seen— 

AT <.wLi y buzurgtar hasrat-ldnbdsJmdki^ —{8a‘di) “ the greatest 

regret will be that—” : -^AjU a^ a^ nadnni-ki 

hi-andak ranpi-ki burdam chi mdya-i ganj dvardam (Sa‘di) “ dost thou not see 
what an amount of gain I have brougiit in return for the small stock of 
trouble I underwent a^ iblw bi-sdbiqa-yi ma'rijatd ki ddshttm 

“ by the former friendship that w^e had—.” 

(l) If the adjective cannot precede the noun (iic/c undei-Adjective) it 

follows it taking the relative as: dukhtar-i 

J^ush-gild-ki diruz dmad (m.c.) “ the pretty girl wlio came yesterday.” 

(m) Sa^disays: Ai aj os-i Af ooj Aiii? 

^ Similarly the nouns after A-acuf^ do not require the : anchl asp u 7 naJ-l ki 
dashiam (m.c.) (for anchi asp u mal ki ddshtam) ‘‘ wfiatever horses and property I 
had—appeal’s to be a confusion of two constructions. 

^ In modern Persian this would be ^yj buziiig-tarln hasrat 

in ost ki. 
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hukamd^ gufta and harddar ki dar hand-i kjiwish ast na harddar ast na 
Jewish ast “ the wise have said that a brother who is wrapped up in himself 
is neither brother nor kin.’* In modern Persian this would be 
harddar-i-ki. Possibly Sa‘di considered harddar in the above sentence as 
a generic noun, or the copyist has omitted tlie The reading in many 
Gulistans is harddar-i-ki. 

(n) The ^ can accompany a substantive preceded by a numeral when 

it is required to make it definite, as: e;T 3' ^ 

si sanduq-i ki az sarbdzdn bud dn-rd ' shikastain (Afghan colloquial) 1 broke 
tile three boxes belonging to the soldiers,” but si sanduq ki — 

“ I broke three boxes belonging to— 

(o) The phrase qardr-% ki ma'luni mi->ihavad means 

“as it appears.” 

(p) If a noun is indefinite before a relative clause, the verb occurs before 

t he connective as ; y Ls 'y^ o'f ittijdq^^' 

dar dn mixjdin javdn-i^ bud ki ndva-qi ^unjavd,n-i sJiabdb-ash naw-rasida (Sa‘dl) 
“ there was in that assembly, by chance, a youth, the tlovver of whose youth 
iiad but newly bloomed”; aI m.a.wqa"-t d/m^d ki (m.c.) “an oppor¬ 

tunity came whicii— 

31 

iSahniqin db-i ki rnur<jltdbi dar u xman na-bud 

Kamldrin niaivj dsyd sang az kindr-ash dar rabud (Sa‘di). 

” Sucli a terrii)l(‘ expanse of water tliat evmi the (a) water-fowl was not 
safe in it. 

Its smallest wave would have swept away a mill-stone off its banks ” ; 
in this example is understood after db-i, hence db-x is indelinite. Vtde [r) 
Remark. 

(r) Note the absence of in the following non-restrictive relative clauses : 

^ ^ t\y\ Ar ziJcT-i 

jarnil-i Sa^di ki dar ajvdh-i Uivdmrn ujidda ast va slt-i sukhan-ash ki dar 
basxt’i zamin rajta (Sa‘dlJ “the good repute of Sa‘dl, which (and it) is in the 
mouths of all, and the fame of his words, which (and it) has gone out into the 
wide world—yk G? dar "inidraUi 

kazraUi sadr-i a^zam ki md Jiar du amad u raft ddrxm (m.c.) “ in the palace 
of H. H. the Grand Wazir where w© both have free access” : ^ 

AilA. Ojj jji b Aftj^ ^ J J 

AiA.1.^ 0^1 AjIA. iijjy Ai' tak tak qasrhd-yi J^ub va kushkhd-yi 

buzxirg u Icuchik az ru-yi sallqa hd kamdl-i qashangt dar kindr-i rudrkhdna va 


1 Should bo tj anha ra. 
i. 0 . “a certain youth ’ ’; the noun is hardly indetinite. 
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hala-yi kuhha ki mushrif hi-rudlMna ast saMta and (Shah's Diary) “here 
and there on the banks of the river and on the sides of the hills, which 
(and they) overlook the river, are erected fine palaces and summer residences 
both large and small, all in good taste and of exquisite beauty.” In the 
last example the restrictive ^ is not added to kuh-ha, as the hills are not 
particularized; ^ would signify “ those hills that.” 

Remark. —The indefinite article yak will also make tlie noun indefinite, 
as : tSj yak naw' zird^ai-i ki ism-ash rd/p ast (Shah's 

Diary) “ a kind of crop, which is called rape— 

However, a before may represent an English indefinite article, as : 

dar huzfir-i u mdsl-i pisar-i ki 
dar kuzur-i pidar~i khud hi-lstad istdd (m.c.) lie stood in his preseru'e as a 

son stands in the pi'esencf^ of his father": S ^ (JIjc 

tnmdm-i lashkar misl-i galla-i ki gvrg dar an uftdda. hdshnd 
az ham pdshidamd^ “the whole army scattered like a (that) flock of sheep 
attacked by a wolf—.” 

(.?) Chtcndn “liketliat, resembling that, to sucli a dogre(g in that 

manner, so " ; and chanddn “ as many as, how much soever, etc.", maA% 

in India and Afghanistan but not in Persia, take the demonstrative with 

or omit it. Ex.: ^ 

du'd-yi mazlumdn mustajdb ast va, ndla-yi si tarn- 
dtdagdn maqb/d agarchi kdfir hdshand chundndci dar haqg-i d,n mahbus (m.c.) 
“the prayer of the ojqiressed is accepted and the cry of the distressed 
heard, even though they be infidels, as was the case of that prisoner 
(previously mentioned)”; here instead of ch/imdn ki, or could 

be used ; '^03 ^ •D-' chundn-l ki dar 

n>azd-i shumZi zlrdyat ast pish-i md, mz zird^oi mi bdshad^ (Afuhan) “ we have 
just the same amount and quality of cultivation that you have ” : 

ijU tujd/n-i dm,ad chundn-i-ki dili md-rd khushk kard '^ 

(Afghan) “a storm came such as struck teiror to our hearts (Afghan)”; 

chanddn Id gufta,m, qabul 'Mu../rard (m.c.) “ howcvermucli 

I said, he did not agree; in spite of all I said, no matter what 1 said, he_ 

An Afghan might here say chanddn-% ki —. 

Ham,chundn-i-ki is, however, correet Persian. 

For chundn and ^ chanddn qualifying an indefinite substantive 
with the ^ of unity, vide § 41 (x). 

1 Note that a plural verb after a collective noun is ne(ressary here to indicate 
scattered individuals. 

Chunan-irki class. ; rarely used in modern I’ersian. 

s In modern and classical Persian Axf ^,>1^ ejUa- cfm;an hlfan-i amad ki— would 
be better. 
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(t) For remarks on the definite article, vide § 40. 

(u) For the use of tlie demonstrative pronouns dn^ as a definite 
article before a relative clause, vide § 40 (g), 

(v) As with the of unity [vide § 41 (;;) Remark], abstract nouns in 

the singular do not admit of the relative Ex.; Javan hi- gh urur i dildvari 
hi dar sar ddrad (Gul. Cljap. Ill, St. 27). 

The relative may, however, be used with plural abstract nouns, 
as: icji h ndjarmdnthd-l hi az md sar zada ast (m,c.); 

khublhd-l hi shumd karda Id, 

Concrete nouns liowever in may take the relative o", as:— 
jf aj (Gul.). 

(lo) When substantives are coupled together, the is added to the 
last only, as : magar il^itiydr u Hzzat-l-ki Khan hold hi-u ddda ast kifdyaUash 
nami-kunad? ^ (m.c.) “ but 

the authority and importance that the Khan has already given him are tJiey 
not sufficient for liim ? ” 


CHAPTER V. 

43. The Adjective. IsinJsijat 

(a) The adjective is called sijat ( ) and the substantive qualified 

mawsuf { ). 

Persian adjectives qualifying nouns are as a rule indeclinable. In con¬ 
struction, they usually follow and are coupled to their nouns by the imfat, 
as : asp4 qizil-i man my grey ^ horse.” 

{h) In old Persian prose, the adjective preceded its substantive without the 
izdjat. In modern Persian, some few adjectives may precede their nouns, and 
in this case the izdjat is discarded. This construction is called the ‘ inverted 
epithet’ izdfatJ maqldbl t )J The substantive has usually 

the of unity.” Examples: khitb mardd (m.c.) “a good 

man”; ‘ajab havd~l Injd ddrad (m.c.) “this place 

has a fine air, a good climate.” 

The adjectives mk “ good” and bad “bad” frequently precede 
their substantives in this manner. 

With the exception of the simple adjectives “ good ” and “ bad ”, the 
‘inverted epithet’ is used only in poetry or in rhetorical language, or in 
modem colloquial for the sake of emphasis: in the last example above, is 
by position emphatic and signifies “ a really fine air.” Darakhshanda zanJ 
(m.c.) “a bright, cheerful, woman”; sharir mard-d (m.c.) 

1 Qizily T., “red.” Can this be a translation of the Arabic rummani “scarlet like 
the flower of the pomegranate,” the epithet for a nutmeg grey, or is it applied to a grey 
horse because in Persia the tail and legs of a grey are usually dyed with henna ? 

2 Vide § 117. 

8 m.c. for durukhaJianda. 
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“a wicked man,” etc., are used in modern Persian and are more 
emphatic than the ordinary collocation. 

(c) Arabic adjectives and compound adjectives should follow the nouns 
they qualify, but vide § 117 TI (e). 

Turkish adjectives precede their Turkish substantives, as: (m.c.) 

lit. '‘red-head,” a name for Persian and also for certain other settlers in 
Afghanistan: ly 7 am-< 7 ^ 5 /^‘‘the golden eagle” (lit. the black^ bird of 

prey);^ 4 ^fy qard-kahar, adj., "dark bay (horse).” In y qaraqdval^ 
m.c. for qarqdval “a pheasant,” the first word is perhaps not an adjective. 

(d) The adjectives (mod.) and bisydr (class, and mod.) “ much, 

many,” take either a singular or plural, as : [chayll (or bisydr) zan (or) 

^^3 "a lot of women” ; khayU (or bisydr) zanhd “ uiany 

women ” ; also zanhd-yi bisydr zan-i bisydr; zan-i ziyddiH, 

however, used. 

Note that unlike cannot follow its noun. 

Note too that is ambiguous, for it may stand either for 

jahdzhd-yi bisydr-i buzurg " many large ships,” or for jahdzhd-yi bisydr-huzurg 
" ships very large, very large ships.” For examples of bisydr as an adverb, 
vide § 89 {1) (2). 

(e) Cliand is followed by a noun in the singular, vule § 39 ( 7 ) (1) to (7). 

(/) O/mndan has many meanings; "many, as much, how long, 

etc.” When it signifies " much, many ’ ’ it is followed by a singular noun and 
in Modern Persian always by a negative verb, as : chanddn sarbdz dn]d na bud 
l:pjf jbjm (m.c,) " there was not a great amount of soldiery there 

chanddn sar-rishta-i dar zahdn-i Farsi na-ddram 
(m.c.) " 1 don’t know very much Persian.” 

Remark.—Chanddn sarbdz dnjd hudand jb ^ “ there 

were many soldiers there”, is old 

( 7 ) In modern colloquial, one or two adjectives sometimes precede their 
substantives with the izdfat, as: pir-i mard ‘ ‘ the old man ”; pir-i mardA 


1 Tlio young ol the Goidon Kaglo blank. 

^ Fir is also a foundor or a chief of any religious soct : jJr /nr-i iarlqaf 

“ a spiritual guide.” Sahza-Maj/dan, a square iu Tihriin. is vulgar for Sahz ISIaydan. 
Sabza ii^ ulso used as an adjcxrtiv'o, “ dark-comple'xionod,” of people; ranq-a.di 

sabza ast r-rtrat-ash sahz ast: ‘‘ he looks green, ill.” 

jivjf —♦b f; ASi iA [jyt <Xxi4> XVa.%* 

“There was not a dark face, bad-looking, in the wJiolo of Ind. 

’Twas as though Ind wore created of salt.” 

[The word “ green,” "sabza,,' adj., is applied by the Persians to a dark coinplexioj), 


while a pleasant or good-looking face is said to bo “saltish” or “ ull of salt” —bxi or 
^Jixj ^ : the play on the words is lost in English.] 


The Arabs, however, do not consider tlie word 


r-d “.5 


ood-looking about the 


mouth” to be connected with “salt.” 
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iS^j^ old man ; pir-i zal JfJ “ the grey-headed old woman ” : 

pir-i jartut-i (m.c. and class.) ‘‘a decrepit, worn-out old man” : but 
hnfjhhan, or ^ hdgjihan-i pir (Afghan and m.c.) the old 

gardener” : pir nd-khudd,^ or nd j^udd-yi ptr (Afghan and 

m.c.) “the old Captain.” 

Ptr-sdl “aged ” is an Afghan expression for JU* diriim-sdl, 

or dirlna-ruz, or Jt— sdl-J^urda. 

For the modern colloquialism marhuni’i shah “tlie late Shah ” 

i\>nd hachcha Turk ^ ov Turk bachcha. (for hachcha-yi 

Turk),*vide § 117, IIT (6). 

In classic^al Persian, the izdja.t in the above cases is omitted, thus 
jdr-w,ard-i etc. 

{h) Adjectives, without an izdjat, may ])iecede or follow nouns to form 
compounds, as : khush-rang ” of pleasing colour ” ; duni-zada 

“ docked (of lioises) ” ; dum-dardz “ long-tailed, i.e. donkey” ; 

gush-ddraz (rii.e.), more (‘ommonly yy dardz-gunh “ donkey ” ; 
gardan-kulufl, adj. “of stromi-back (in a Amlgai’ sense)”; also “a man of 
power, no weakling.” 

(i) When several adjectives ai-e attributtui to the same noun they 
may .— 

(1) Be coniit'cted to their noun and to each other by the izdfat : this 

construction is called tansig^*^*s-sifdt i ) “the stringing, or 

arranging, of the e])ithets.” Fxarnples: kuh-i hulmid-i sanguyi barf-ddr (m.c.) 
;tj) “the high rocky snow-covered mountain”: ydr-i guU 

}>adan-i shirtu-zahdn (class.) ” the mistress witli delicate 

body a fid honied speech.” 

(2) The adjectives may be coupled by the conjunction vdv ^—a construc¬ 
tion not common. Fxarnples: y ^ b 

zy \ ^ j (Tr. H. B , Chap. XXXII) “ though he was of a fine 

soldierly appearance, he was in reality the most timid and pusillanimous 
(T men.” 

{GuL, Chap, F., St 20.) 

‘' A gallant youth there was and fair 
Pledged to a maid beyond compare.” 

(East. Trans.) 

h ^ ^ (Afghan)^ “ what 


• From ItXa. ^b nat>-khuda. 

‘2 In modern Persian y Jbl 
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does he see but that Ayaz has opened a wooden chest and taken out soint* old 
and dirty clotJies/' 

(3) The adjectives may follow the noun in apposition without the con¬ 
junction • , vide § 139 {h) (2) or Avith the conjunction j, vide § 90 {a) (5). 
Example: i^hakhs-i did siijdJi-fdm za^ij anddm (Sa'di) 

‘'he saw a person dark-complexioned and feeble-looking: 

^ Li*’; J “ tliou didst not fall 

into bondage to a youth, vain and foolish, hot-tempered and fickle ” (Sa‘dl). 

Remark 7.—In modern Persian \) would be necessary after 
shaMs’i, otherwise it might be mistaken for the subject. 

{j) If the noun is also qualified by an affixed pronoun, the jironoun is 
affixed to the adjectiA^e and not to tJie noun, as : aux/dt-i ^aziz-at 
^ 21 ^^ [or awqdUi 'aziz-i tu] “ thy precious time.” 

The I; of tlic dative or of the accusative is added to the last adjt'ctivc 

only, as: t; ‘‘robbers carried off the Aiab horse 

b “ I sold the large finely-coloured moth- 

eaten Afsharcarpet.” 

(A:) If an adjective is a predicate after the verb ‘‘to be ” (in English), the 
imfat is of course omitted, as: barf sard aM va dtash garrn ^ 

CJ • 

For a jiredicate plural in English (substantive or adjective) and (piaiilied 
by an epithet, vide § 119 (o), 

(1) If the predicate is a noun (jualified by an adjective of the class 
mentioned in (6), the adjective may, according to ordinary rule, either 
precede or follow its noun, as: pidxir-i tu mard-i Hiub-ist ^ 

or pidar-i tu J^ub mard-ist ^ ;v>j . In such eases the noun of tlu‘ 
predicate has usually the ^ of unity. 

{in) An adjective used substantively may be in the plural, as : 

“the sages say”: jiH\ )) az akabir-i Baghdad ast “he is of the 

influential people of Baghdad.” In such cases tlie plural in an is usual; but 
this plural is not rigidly adhered to in spt^akjng; J^usli- 

gilhd-yi majlis is m.c. and incorrect: buzurghd properly “ big things ” 

is sometimes in m.c. applied to persons for size (soldiers) as opposed to 
kuchak’-Jia; but huzurgan “ tlie great in rank ; forefathers.” 

In English, adjectives may occasionally take the place of nouns; vide (p) 
(3) and Remark. 


3 The singular duzd dji gives an indefinite sense equal to tlie passive: either 
‘ a thief or thieves stole—’ ; or ‘ the horse was stolen.* 

2 A scattered Turkoman tribe whose head-quarters are said to be in Azerbaijan. 
Many are nomadic and live on the produce of their camels and flocks. Tlie men act as 
carriers and the women weave carpets. Nadir Shah was an Afshar, 
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(n) (1) In a few instances in classical Persian, sometimes imitated by 
modern writers, a plural substantive, Arabic or Persian, animate or 
inanimate, is qualified by a plural adjective, Arabic or Persian. 

(2) The use of a plural Persian adjective to agree with a plural noun 
denoting rational beings is in imitation of the Arabic and should not be 
copied. For an exception vide p. 122, line 4. 

(3) It must also be recollected that, in Arabic, all broken plurals are 
collective nouns, ojkI may, therefore, he grammatically feminine singular, and 
that the commonest Arabic feminine termination is » sing., and pi. 

(4) . and (5) Examples: ^ (Sa^dl) ‘'the brave 

men sprang out of their ambush ’: y i; (Sa'di) “they 

appoint coarse ruffians—.” 

Bishtar~i ishdn dildvardn va bahJidurdn-i kdr-dzmuda^ j 

(Ti"‘"^iis. H. B., (diap.): here c) dildvardn kind hahddurdji 

are treated as substantives and predicates to islmn^ and are (]ualified by 

the adjective kdir-dzmnda )K. 

AshkJidsd akdhir (mod.) “ ])erson8, grandees,’’ ride (7); 

[akdhtr-i askkhds “the great ones of the people,” would be an ordinary 
construction]. 

Qasainhd-yi ahildz IsiU (m.c.) “solemn oaths”; ^ 

^ (mod.) “ J swore strong and mighty oaths.” In the Quran 

occurs the phrase “angels strong and harsh,” and this 

probably accounts for the plural Arabic adje(‘tives being (incorrectly) used 
after and 

('ommon in farmdus are, and 

S/iuhud-i niuvassaqa (nire) (or )“ trustworthy wit¬ 
nesses Jl^; or Jl-e; (but not in Pers. rijdl~i aqwiyd^ 

‘‘ strong men.” 

(6) The regular Arabic masculine plural of adjectives is sometimes used 
for men, but always in the oblique c*ase, as : Ghuzdt-i mujahidin^ 

‘ true warriors of the Eaith ” : kubard-^-i ^drijhi “ great mystics.” 

A regular Arabic masculine plural substantive may be qualified either by 
a regular Arabic masculine jiJural or else, less frequently in Persian, by 
a masculine broken plural. 

(7) A broken plural signifying rational beings may, as in Arabic, be 

^ In some copies of the Gulistan dilacar occurs and not dilavardn. 

2 Or or ^ blshtar-i 

ishdn dildvar va hahddurd kdr-dzmvda or hlshtar-i Ishdn dildvar-i hahddur-i kdr dzmndd. 

' Shiddd plural of Shadid and ghildz plural of ghallz 

♦ But ff/ is used in Persian. 

6 Not nom. pi. 
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qualified by an adjective in the masculine broken plural, as : AHmmoryi athar 
(or reg. pi. — tdhirin) “ the pure Imams.’' 

(8) As stated in (3), Arabic broken plurals are collective nouns and 
grammatically feminine: it is therefore also correct to say aHmma-yi tahira 

jyfeiJp *uj|; hulckani’i Uiziwa etc. ; but y however, does not 

appear to be used in Persian, tliough correct Arabic, if, however, the broken 
plural is not applicable to rational beings, it is usually followed by a singular 
feminine, rarely by a broken plural, as: asmd^-i Imsnq = “the 99 

attributes of (^od; ; exception vide (4). 

(0) An Arabic legular inanimate feminine })lural is usually qualffied by 
a feminine singular, less often of a masculine singular, and very rarely by 
a feminine plural; elarajdl-i 'dliya “high ranks” is commoner than 

while oUlU is rarer still. However, in a few instances a 

regular Arabii^ feminine plural is qualified by a regular feminine plural, as 
‘ ‘ pious works that are permanent' ’: ci«UJU ‘ ‘ high places ’ ’ * 

the first, occurs in the Quran. 

(JO) A dual denoting rational beings may be (pialified by a dual, as 
wdlidmjv-i wdyldayn “ noble parents.” 

A dual denoting irrational biungs or neuters is rarely qualified by a 
masculiiu" singular, as iarajayn-t muqdhil but generall^^ by a dual. 

(11) An Arabic feminine singular denoting a lifeless object is usually 

followed by an Arabic adjective agreeing with it, as ^fad,-i hayzd “ tlie 

> 

white hand (of Moses), a miracde’ ; rutba~yi ^ulya> “ of highest rank.” 

It does not, however, always agree, SiS yad-i vdhid Si ‘^monopoly.” 

If the noun ends in o, for the servile Arabic ii, tlie adjective is usually 
masculine; thus vide (t) (3). 

WJjen, however, an Arabic feminine rational noun is followed bv an 
adjective ending with the relative (yd-yi nishati), the adjective is 
feminine: if irrational it is masiailine" or feminine, as: ^ hut 

but 

(^■^) singular Arabic substantives denotes a rational being, the Arabic 
adjective should always agree with it. 

It will be seen that the concord of Arabic substantives and adjectives in 
Persian usually follows the rules of Arabic grammar. 

(o) Summary of rules of concord of substantives and adjectives other 
than the ordinary Persian concord. 

(1) A regular Arabic masculine plural denoting rational beings can be 
qualified either by a regular plural or rarely by a broken plural. 

(2) A broken plural denoting male rational beings may be qualified by a 
broken plural, a regular masculine plural, or rarely a feminine singular. 

* But 
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(3) A broken plural not of rational beings is usually qualified by a 
feminine singular, rarely by a broken plural. 

(4) A dual of rational beings is qualified by a dual agreeing with it. 

A dual of irrational (or neuter) things is rarely qualified by a mascu¬ 
line singular, generally by a dual. 

(5) A singular Arabic feminine of lifeless things usually has the adjective 
agreeing witli it, but not always. 

If the noun ends in ou for the servile the adjective is usually masculine. 

An adjective ending in the ya-yi nishaii and qualifying a feminine rational 
Arabic noun is feminine in form; irrational, masc. or fern. 

(6) If a singular Arabic substantive denotes a rational being, the adjec¬ 
tive should always agree with it. 

(7) Plural Persian nouns should not be qualified by a plural adjective, 
neither Persian nor Arabic. 

[p) (1) A few Persian adjectives ai(‘ also treated as substantives, as: 

^ 5 ^ c/^ ^ (Sa'di) " (thou wast 

most fortunate that thou fellest to the lot of an old man) experienced and 
travelled, one who had seen tlie ups and downs of life, and tried its good and 
bad.” The adjectives . and , and ^ , are often 

so used. 

i2) .Adjectives, Persian and Arabic, may stand for substantives, as: 

(pi. of “ the dead ” ; also and , vide (r) and § 115 (r). 

(3) An adjective standing for a substantive may be qualified by another 

adjective, as: b (Sa'di) “ a certain rich miser had a 

sick son ” : ^ 

AJji (Sa'di). 

Remark. —In English, adjectives occur as nouns, generally in poetry, as: 
the past.” (iJeorge Eliot talks of the “ painful right ” and the “ irreclaim¬ 
able dead,” but only a master of English prose can so introduce an adje^ctive 
qualified by another adjective. 

(4) Sometimes an adjective is better, or as well, known as the substan¬ 
tive it usually qualifies, and hence is used alone, as : y y) ; 

Hindi here stands for iiyh4 Hindi. Compare my Toledofor ‘ ‘ my Toledo 
blade.” 

(^) A few substantives are in modern Persian treated as adjectives also, 
as: kishti hisydr dram hud (Shah’s Diary) '‘the boat was 

calm, did notroll ”: (m.c.) “this chair is very 

comfortable.” That dram and rdhat are considered as adjectives and 
not as substantives forming a component part of a compound verb, is 
shown by their having in modern Persian a comparative form drdm-tar and 
rdhat-tar, l^amizj^^ (for judgment, discrimination) in m.c. signifies 

“ clean.” 
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(r) (1) The noun of agency, and—as in English—the present and past 
participles, are used as adjectives. With these must be classed the verbal 
adjectives in a. 

(2) The noun of agency is not much used. In modern Persian it is nearly 
always an adjective: shaf^s-i ha^shanda (m.c.) “a liberal 

man’’; ru-yi darakhshanda (m.c.) “a bright-looking, cheerful 

face”; mard-i ' ata-kunanda (m.c.) Ihp “a generous man.” Vide 

§115(r). 

Even classically, tlie noun of agency was used as an adjective:— 

** In synagogue and cloister, mosque and school, 

Hell’s terrors and Heaven’s lures men’s bosoms rule. 

0. K. Bub, 49 Whin, 

Remark. —Tiie adjective sharmamda “ashamed” is from an 

obsolete verb 

The adjective farkhujida is connected with ^y , Pcrs., fromy far, 

Pers., “ beauty, lustre ”, and riM,^ Pers., “ cheek, face.” 

Ill char and u par and ^ “grazing beasts, and birds,” the ^ is 

dropped. In m.c., charand alone, is an adjective, meaning “ bosh, rot ’ ’ 

( )• 

Mdnand, prep., “like” (in India vulg. nidnind), is from the verb 
“ to be like, to resemble.” 

A few other adjectives, possibly derived from obsolete verbs, have this 
agent form, as : dlranda (m.c.) “ slow to act.” 

(3) Present Participle :—^ jjlj ^ ^ 

3 (Sa'di) " 1 said you arc like the fox who was seen fleeing away 
and stumbling blindly in its luiste.” 

(4) Past Participle:— \)j\ j aUW? 

(Sa'di) “in short none had ever seen his house with open door or 

table spread” : gilds-hd ham rasida va pur bar hud 

(Shah’s Diary) “ the cherries too were ripe and (the trees) well laden with 
them”: kar-i nd-pasaridlda hard (m.c.) “he committed 

a displeasing (or reprobated) act.” 

(5) According to Platts, mast, dust, and a few nouns and adjectives were 
once past participles. 

( 5 ) (1) The Persian adjective yj appears to have a feminine »yj:— 

^ P ^ ^ ' (Sa'di) 

“—Thou wouJdst not have treated me roughly in these days 
When thou art a strapping youth and / a poor old woman.” 

Plrorzan is also used in m.c. 

It must be recollected that Persians sometimes express or emphasize an 
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izafat by writing it as ». Possibly, therefore, tliis % may stand for an izafaty 
vide (g). 

(2) In modern Persian, is used by women for tlie pronoun I ” or 
“ me” when writing to a superior, vide pages 51 (/) and 69 (e). 

In classical Persian, kamina is generally used as positive masculine, 

“ mean, vile.” 

—.) ft—I— i ^—r jiX-Jk .-—) A—^ 

(Sadi). 

“Permit me—for 1 am just a Immble y)erson— 

To rank and sit amongst the slaves.” 

(t) (1) As stated in (n) (‘1), all broken plurals are grammatically feminine 
singular, and the Arabic feminine termination singular is 8. 

(2) This feminine » is frequently added to Arabic participles and 

fixljectives even if the noun qualified is Persian. Examy^les: mashd^ikh-i 
rnazkura ((dass.) “ the Shay khs mentioned above’'; cjbj 

“the women dest;ribed ” : the duties mentioned”; 

A-cyyo muk(ltab(f-}/i niarquma hi-dnsH (cla.ss.) “correspondence written 
in friendship.” 

(3) If the fern, noun is Persian or .\rabic, si ngiilar 01 plui al, and denotes 
rational beings, oi- if the qualifying Arabic adjective is of the form or 

the adjective is usnally put in the feminine singular: or 

(perliaps incorrt*ctly) “ ])erfect wisdom,” but of man’s 

power and aI^I^ of divim* power; vide in) (11). 

(1) If. iiowever, the Arabic* adjective is seyiaratod from the Persian noun 
it qualifies, or if it is a predicative adjective, it is j)referably left in the 
masculine form, as; y “she is a very intelligent woman.” 

In ^ cP* “tliis woman l)ecame famous in the town,” it 

would be better to substitute 

(5) It ajq)ears that it is optional in modern Persian to add a » to Arabic 
adjectives and participles; in speaking the » is generally omitted, but m 
writing it is generally inserted.' Examples : (m.c.), or (in 

writing) ''rich apparel ” : (m.c.), or (in writing). 

There seems no sufficient reason for adding the t to faJd^ir in the previous 

example, as libds is masc. in Arabic : in the 'i is never added; but 

in onaJLS. the » is correct, as khiVat has itself the feminine 

termination. 

As iSLM is used as a substantive signifying “ a woman (in m.c. especially 
a married woman),” the feminine termination is only added to when 

the qualified noun is a rational being: nmdiydnri za'tf “the 

I The author is of opinion that it is better to add the to all Arabic participles and 
adjectives when they qualify a noun. Persian or Arabic, that is feminine either logically or 
grammatically. 
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weak mare,” but madiyan-i za^ifa “ the mare of the woman”: 

(m.c.) ‘‘ the feeble lady” is commoner than 

In generally translated “a court of justice,” the second 

word is an Arabic abstract noun formed according to rule, from the relative 
adjective. 

(6) The advantage of adding t to Arabic participles will be seen from the 
following :— 

the deceased woman,” but cgj “ the wife of the 

deceased ” : jj; “ the river intervened,” but 3' 

(mod.) “the intervening river prevented an assault” ; liere could be 

substituted, but clearly indicates that it is a qualifying adjective and 

not predicative, though is not feminine. 

(7) Arabic adjectives or participles that arc connnonly used as adjectives 
in m.c., are seldom inflected for gender. There is, however, no rule; for 
Persians that pride themselves on their Ai-abic, will use Arabic constructions, 
even when contrary to Persian grammar and idiom. The Arabic past j)artic. 

in m.c. means ‘‘ ])rettv,” and hence is rarely inflected: however 
jj^x)is used in m.c. for “ pretty girl,” as well as 

(8) ^ osif (m.c.), there appears to be no gi ammatical reason 
for the feminine termination. Possibly the explanation lies in the fact that 
most of the common words in Ai abic for * conversatio!) ’ are haninine. 

(9) Musamimt '‘nam(‘d” (in Persian written and pi’ononn(*ed U^a.- 

and musarmin) has foi’ its feminine itmsammnt oU—— 

^ b l:»jf (m.cv) “ t liet e he married a lady 

called Flaji Bibi ” ; but ^ U ^ 

In India, in written documents is ])refix(id to ahmjst every 

woman’s name and Mrs., or Aloxlame, or Miss. 

(10) 'Ail-jdh is used as a form of address for men, and 'ulyd-jdb 

IJLp for women. ^TJlya is the feminiiu^ of ^Icl the dative of 

K> 

The construction appears to be Arabic, i.e. IMc “ liigli as* to rank.” 

1 Nilcah in its literal son.so .signifies ‘ eoiijunction k hut in the language of the law it 
implies the marriage contract and its celebration. ' he past pai*t. fern, mankrtkah 
‘‘joined in legitimate wedlock i.s applied to a woman married b\ tbe ceremony of 

as opposed to that of [Ut. usufruct, engagement), whi(*h i.s a marriage contracted for 

a fixed period and for a fixed sum—a kind of legal prostitution. In l'*er.sia the word 

is used only by the learned, the term being .substiluted both for the 

ceremony and for the temporary wife. Pho children of a Hl(jha m ife are legitimate, but 
do not rank equal with those of a manJenhah wife, except in the eye of the 

law. Though the Prophet sanctioned ‘ temporary wives ’ as a preventive to vice and 
the Rhi‘as still practise such marriages, the Sunnis consider them unlawful. Ivirman, 
in Persia, is noted both for the number of its shjha women and of its prostitutes. 
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In India, and probably in Afghanistan, is still an address for 

persons of position, but in Persia it is used for nd^ib vakils, etc.* 

(II) An Arabic feminine elative is often used to qualify a feminine noun, 
Persian or Arabic, as : dawlat-i ^uzmq “ the most great empire ” ; 

“the smallest sister ”: ^ ^ 

^ <3tV ^ Ndrna-yi J., 

Ed. Bib. Ind., As. Soc. Beng. 

Remark .—If an Arabic adjective of the measure cUd has an elative 
signification, its feminine is on the measure ; but if it denotes colour or 

deformity its feminine is on the measure as “ yellow,” fern, 

“lame,” fern. 

{u) Arabic participles used as substantives make their feminines in t 
according to rule, as; “ my friend (male)”; “ loy 

friend (female)” : ‘‘deceased (male),” “deceased (female) ” ; 

and a- divorcee." 

In classical Persian and Arabi(‘, is generally used for the male lover, 

while or “the beloved” is generally considered to be feminine 

of necessity, and hence it is not necessary to add an I to distinguish it 
as feminine. 

In classical Arabic, it is a rule that “ nouns ” which by their nature can 
apply only to females do not take tlie feminine termination. Sa‘di, neglecting 
this rule, writes “ pregnant,” but observes it in tlie word 

‘ mistress/’ ^Unuir-i Kh ayyam^ however, uses ma'shuqa :— 

y —sk. ^ J) j jf 

‘‘ In Paradise, they tell us, Houris dwell 
And fountains run witli wine and oxymel; 

If these be lawful in the world to come. 

Surely ’tis right to love them liere as well.” 

O. K. 185 Whin. 

s 

(y) (1) Mushkil (pi. mushkilat) is in classical Persian both a sub¬ 

stantive and an adje('tive. 

In modern Persian it is generally used as an adjective only, ishkdl 

being usually used in writing and in m.c., for the substantive. 

(2) UJrnda is both a substantive and an adjective; “an 

excellent thing”; y j\ (mod.) “ he was one of my best 


^ Great offence was once given to a Persian Governor by the Afghan interpreter of 
a British official ignorantly writing to him as ‘ali-jah 
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custoiDers” ; of the best of the ministers”; j’ 

“ my real object.” 

(w) (1) Two substantives are often substituted for an English substan¬ 
tive with its adjective, as: <mJL) ) “he 

was endowed with high aspirations, a noble ambition” : 

La5 “by the previous acquaintance we had—” ; (^Sa^di) 

“by former beneficences, by previous favours” ; f*l-r (m.(*.) “former 

days”; ^5(>o^ j ^ 

{jSa^di) “by the felicity of the companionshipof dervishes and the purity of 
their nature, liis evil qualities became changed to good ones ” ; (m.c.) 

“what is necessary for a journey (m.c.) “what planning is 

necessary, the riglit course to take”; (Sa'dt) what is proper to 

good companionship”; or) \ “this is a wonderful 

exploit” : <yxi^ egy ^ «xxx.’ (Shah's Diartj) “they are in perfect bodily 

health”; “the highest perfection”; ^ j 

“ complete error.’' 

(2,) Kidl Ar.. and Pe?-., are substanti ves; winle fern, is 

an Ar. adjective, in sentences such as, JUx-^' (m.c.) “ there is a 

every probability that—”, kuV\ is sometimes mistaken for a substantive. 

Kvlliyjjat is also an Arabic abstract noun “ totality ” ; the Persians 
also use h-uM in the same sen-e. 

O 

(3) The A 2 ‘abic substantive and its antonym ^ f-y*^ are in classical 

, ^ 

and in inodern E^ersian frequently used instead of adjectives; 

^ {Sa'di) “he entertained the very highest opinion of 

this sect”; “upright conduct”; “ good manners”; 

• by great good fortune, or very luckily ” : rt^l “ good ad- 

> 

ministration, also good discipline, etc.” A m.c. phrase is 
“ the good thing about him is this—” ; vulgarly also is used. 

J (pi. of Aa->U« tlic fem. of ) “ precedents ’’ : (3^1-*^ maahuq 

bi^kar-i sabiq “ based! on a precedent.” 

In m.c. means “^conversation, also “ mention ” ; y\ 

(m.c.) “ be spoke in strong terms about him.” 

'S ZamaHm (pi. of ) “misdeeds, reprehensible qualities; " hamaHi of 

laudable actions or qualities.” 

^ Note that the hamza in distinguishes it from the Pers. au “ direction ” or 
the Turki su “ water.” 
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Similarly with “ evil thought, suspicion ; J.*!* ^ ^ “evil 

doing” : bad plight” ; “indigestion”; 5 ^, or 

“ rudeness ” ; “evil end” ; “ bad temper or nature.” 

{pc) The classical a e.ominon or well-known matter ” is not so 

y » 

common in modern Persian, tas or (m.c.). ^XJinuml is 

an Arabic adjective. 

[y) A few Arabic; adjectives and some' Persian and z\rabie participles are, 
before* a sn])stantivo, followed by an izajdi inslcaul of by a preposition: 

t^iir * “it is contrary to reason”: cujU (m.c.) 

“ contrary to sound opinion ” : ji (m.c.) “ this is not like your 

usual good sense*.”” 

Muhal-i m.nmfdn (m.c.) is a vulgarism, apparently for mulml u 

nd-}ii irmh in b ^ JI . 

(z) In m.c. t-i'b mc'aus “ clean, ;i ul religiously pure,” but means 

“smooth, level”; however, is “ to strain Idfuid through cloth,” 

and 5 is ‘ ' clean.” 

Indians and Afghans use oL> in the sense of “pure” only, and tiUe in 
the sense of “clean” ; also “ completely wholesale (of a thing).” 

Rpiunrk /.—For the* negative u-e of ^ andy vide § 121 (b). 

[aa) The* addition of ana Aj - to substaiUives forms adjectives, and to 

/ 

adjectives lorms ad\ erbs, as: “ manly, virile ” : “ royal (from 

mululc, pi. Of malik “ king”) : “ l)ravely, boldly ” : Ailftjyi - . AilliU ; 

vide also § IdS {a). 

After a ‘vowel,’ the* usual euphonic change is made, as: ddndydna 

etc- 

y “ in a more masterly way” seems to be an exception, as the 

adverb is here formed from a noun. 

44. Compound Adjectives. 



(a) Any noun with a particle prefixed may become an adjective, or a 
whole phrase may be an adjective: Jlx) t ‘ ‘ the man possessed of 

property: b {Sa.'dii) “poor-spirited” : U pa dar gil (m.c.) = 

dar mdyida: ^ sar dar havd (m.c.) “awkward, thoughtless” : 

ear hdgirihdn “full of thought, anxious” : “ignoramus” . 

kun-ma-kun “hesitating; also a command”: kas madara 

“fearing none”: ma-purs “ out of the way, outlandish 

1 “impossibility.” 


11 
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In sar-i dast “ready at hand,” sar-i zabdn 

“ on the tip of one's tongue,” sar is practically a preposition. 

An epithet may consist of a whole clause, as: s>^ handa-y l lialga 

bi-gush (Sa'di) “slave with a ring in his ear” : uJlx) mulk-i dar 

jang girifta (m.c.) “ country taken in war ” : j 

(Sa'di) “ a merchant whose ship has been wrecked and an heir who has 
associated witli Kalendars—” ; 

Jl— io ^ —jj A— X — j —J y ^ 

(Sa'di). 

“ Oh thou that displayest thy virtues, but concealest thy defects.” 

isy^ ^ fyo rnard hi-J^alvat-i 

kuchaJc-i si su-yi basla-yi dar-ash hi-su-yi haram g'^islmda hi-Miivdst —Tr. H. B. 
Chap. XVIII, '‘lie called me into a private place, closed on three sides, 
with its door opening into tlic Aarcm.” 

Note tiie j)Osition of in: b (m.c.) 

“ I have never encountered such a difficult law-case as tliis.” 

(b) Compound adjectives are formed:— 

(1) Of an adjective or participle prefixed to a noun :— 
of ugly face 
broken-hearted 

I caJiI of gentle disposition ^ 

1 1 . . ; both elements, Arabic. 

Jlcw cAv*■<? in wretched circumstances J ’ 

of pleasant voice 
^3JiA ill-tempered 

with moustache just coming r^^^^od elements. 
ciUe pure-hearted 

simple-minded, rather stu])id 

Re 7 nark I. —Compounds with and are rare in modern collo 
quial. The compound fb is common. 

Remark II. —The adjectival member can qualify two substantives, as: 
Jh^ Jb (H> B. Chap. VI) “a muleteer stout and 

strong, ‘All Qatir by name ” ; liere Jb j Jb stands for Jb ^ Jb 
In modern Persian the former construction is preferred. 

(2) Of a Persian noun prefixed to a Persian adjective:— 

Jj> sad, bored. 
yy oppressive. 

1 In modern Persian, both in writing and in speaking, and cijjiajj 

or and Jb^. 

* Alban (pi. of lahn) “ notes**; ilhan infin. “ chanting.’* 


I both elements, Persian. 
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{lit round-toothed) ‘ one that drives hard bargams.’ 
31;^ • vulg., a thief. 

Vide also adjectives of resemblance. No. (25). 


Remark .—The members of the compound are frequently inverted, thus : 
uH) or “ grey-beard, old man, etc.” 


(3) Two nouns; wde also (16):— 


lion-hearted 

fairy-cheeked 

^ with the appearance of an 

angel. 

diabolical in thought 
Ja) ruby-lipped 

j\li scattering pearls 

billowy as the ocean (of a 
large army). 


j both elements, Persian. 
1 

rboth Arabic. 


[^Persian and Arabic. 


murriticent 
^ osyt' ruby-lipped 


I Arabic and Persian. 


Remark .—Rarely the compound consists of two Arabic broken plurals, 
as “ people of exquisite manners ” : vide also (16). 


(4) Of a substantive, Persian or Arabic, prelixed to a Persian verbal 
root:— 

scattering hre. 

iieart-afflicting. ^substantive Persian, 

world-conquering. j 

fault-forgiving. Xsubstantive Arabic. 

*J\ assembly adorning. J 

^^yo jS AJLj ji ^^ 

* ‘ Pardon these hands that ever grasp the cup, 

These feet that to the tavern ever stray.” 

(0. K. 884 Whin.) 

This compound has often a passive, not an active, sense, as: 

l^iidd hajd^sh ' ‘ given of God ’ ’ : jj ru shivjds “known by face, ie. 

acquaintance” : dast-dmuz “tamed (of wild birds, etc.)’ JU 

iS^ 

pdy-mdl “ trampled under foot.” 


1 In modern as well as classical Persian, ahir “lion*’ is often an adjective 
“ brave.” 

^ Mdhaain pi. of “ beauty, any good quality; the moustaqi^ and 

beard” : ado6 pl* ot adcib manners. 
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(5) Adjective (P. or A.) or adverb prefixed to a Persian verbal root t— 


sweetly-singing. 

uJl-y well-wishing. j 

' (♦t* quick apprehension. 

who thinks after the deed is | 
done; imprudent. ! 

Uj mild looking, but not so in ) 
reality. 


)- prefix Persian. 


U) apparently oppressed, hut in 

reality a tyrant. 


prefix Arabic. 


Some of these compounds have a passive signification, as y “in¬ 
experienced, a beginner” : difficult to be obtained, scarce.” 

(6) Of substantive (P. or A.) and past participle :— 


f^xpe] ien(‘ed. 

yjixs^ tri(Tl in battle, proved. 

one that has seen trouble, 
sha me-stricke 11 . 

whose ov\jier is dead (abuse to 
an animal). 


I substantive Persian. 


substantive Arabic. 


In a few woi’ds th(‘ 
“foremost, pca’fect; aho 

God.” 


final » is dropped, as “rusty”: 

ubs, froth, scum; a. chief”: “given by 


Compounds of Arabic nouns and past partici])les are rare: 

“of ill-omened fate, unincky.” 

(7) Of substantives with prepositions, U - ji - f) ■ yj, etc.:— 


irreligious. 

^ unjust, 
cowardly, 
unwise, 
cy y lasting. 

y') imperious, tyrannical, 
yj subordinate, oppressed. 

^ useful. 

[jKjU useless; vide, (10)]. 

b (m.c.) of robust frame, 
b wealthy. 

b with salt; pleasant-featured ; pleasant of conversation, 
b possessed of sense. 


1 From a Persian verb from the Arabic root 

Properly 
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(8) Of a substantive, or a Persian verbal with the prefix :— 


jrw bed-fellow. 

fellow-traveller, 
of the same age. 

^a. school-fellow, 
jj travelling together. 

})laying together. 


Persian substantive 


) Arabic substantive. 


}Pe, rsian verbal 


( 9 ) A substantive with the prefix as a privative: 
unfortunate (contemptuous), 
weak. 


} 

= ba) possessed of little capital. 


Persian substantive. 


inexperienced. 


Arabic substantive. 


(10) N(i prefixed to adjectives, substantives, Persian v^erbals and past 
participles (compare with 12) :— 


b displeased (class.); unwell i 
(mod.). j 

b imj)un‘; iu m.c. saucy, roguish adjective. Iku’sian. 

(of a woman, in a (food sense), j 
I not lik(‘d. 

Ob h undei’ age, immature, 
b r'ougli. 

b of irni)ur(^ intent, 
b inconstant: not durable, 
b useless, 
b out of place 

b of mean resolution or ambition, 
b ignorant. 

^♦4,' b not understanding, 
b rude; rough, 
b un])raised. 

3 aL'L b unabridged. 


I adjective. Arabic. 


' various compound:' 


‘' Was e’er man born that never went astray ? ” 

O. K. 391 Whin. 


b unmanly, coward. 
1: worthless, 
tiaxii b liopeless. 


1 P’or the negative use of ^ and vide § 121 (6). 

2 In compounds usually na and not na. Before an infinitive eitlier b or 

3 Or 
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In modern Persian is frequently used instead of b; as in 

modern Persian is preferred to t) ‘ ‘ rice not steamed 

(after cooking).” 

In negative compounds, when part of the compound is a verbal root, the 
negative should immediately precede it, as Godless ' ’ : 

“not having slept.” Sa^di, however, has (jA^ (3^^ for (3^. 

Remark /.—In speaking, na- cjh afil is often used for ahafiat^^, 

(11) The privative uhayr-i * prefixed to Arabic nouns, participles, and 

phrases, and Persian adjectives :— 

gh ayr-i insaf contrary to justice (not unjusti. 

ghayr-i tahqiq “ not verified.” 
absent. 

unconditional. 

out of order or proper arrangement, 
not in use, obsolete. 

(fern.) unmarried (wife). 
jj.fi uncultivated, etc. 
jji involuntary. 
j^ not allotted. 
jxc uneducated, ill-bred. 

(ui.c.) unofficial. 

j^fi incapable of being cultivated 
Jr^> jj^ irrecoverable. 

0^49 jdj:> 1-^ (^3^ ^:jA —(Shah’s Diary) 

“men and women without number were everywhere drawn u]) in lines on 
both sides of the way.” 

Remark.—In j^ “not taken possession of, unappropriated” and 

jj^ “immovable (])roperty),” the participle is feminine to agree with 
a broken })lural understood, viz.: . In A-yilx j^^ it is not clear why the 

feminine is used. 


1 In Persia, but not in India, the izajat always follows • the use is raiv 

in modern Persian. In Arabicis a substantive, and when privative is followed by 

the genitive, as: 7 -??^ “impure.” Possibly the izafat of the_v^ in Persian is a 

corruption of the of the Ar. nom. case. 

2 In Persian often incorrectly written and pronounced Jl (ila. 
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Sometimes the participle has the ^ added to it, as: “not 

inhtj'ited.” 

(12) Of a Persican or Arabic substantive or adjective prefixed by the 
Arabi(* “no, not” ; [compare with (H))]:— 

^ belonging to no one. 

II unique. 

[ helpless, without remedy ( ). 

Rchhorl:. — Ln-uhali adj., ‘ careless,” is really an Arabic verb 

“I do not care,” from (root jh ), vide (15). 


(15) Arabic substantives prefixed by tlie |)rivative3, adj., “ void of ” 

and past part. “ non-existent ” — 

^-«xc non-existing. 

(m.c.) lost to ken. disai)peared (of a thief). 

‘‘ known by name but non-existent, i.e. fabulous” 

(as the Rlmur ali ). 


Remark. —The substantive is used for forming substantives, as: 

bj ..Xv, Ar., and b* , Pei., “ want of lidelity.” 

(‘onqiound Aral)ic adjectives, compounded of an adjt'ctive ora 
participle ami a substantiv(‘ in tlie genitive case* :— 

cJjIs- (m.c.) of noble dignity. 

known by na.me only, 
s> 

(15) Arabi(‘ phrases,’ as ^lA/c “ nnaitioned above”; 

“ mentioned, liinted atJl l/o “ l)eyond expression ’ ’ : 51 “ immortal ” 

(lit. ‘ he will not die ”) ; “uncultivated” (lit. it was not sown): 

“ boa,sting ” lit. you will not see me ”) : ^ “ jiossessions,” subs. (lit. 

what he possesses) : 51 “ um'easingly. adv. ; Jj-'l-dt adv., “as for¬ 
merly ” ; 51 ^ masf-i la ya'’qil “ ilead drunk [lit. drunk (and) he knows 

nothing ’ ’ |. 

Rc/mark .—Wlnai tlie ])lirase contains an Arabic verb, such as in Allah 
ta^dlq ‘‘ God, may Me be exalted,” the Persians, if the fust word is 


I 1'h© final short vowel of the genitive is omitted. 

5 Many of these are substantives as well as adjectives, vide. § I IC* (//). 

8 In m.c. mmiri iiayh Mushar^*^ ilayh oan be used alone, but 

mjiwQ ilayh ^di must qualify a noun. 

^ Law in Arabic gives to tlie Aorist a preterite sen.se. 
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Persian, frequently but incorrectly insert an as: Khuchtivand-i ia dlq 

; mast-i Id jja'qU, ^ 

(16) Adjecqjves of resemblance are formed by afliixinp^ to nouns ecilain 
words, cdiiefjy substantives, vide (3) :— 

like an angel^ angelic. 
acting like a fairy. 

Jti^ JfjjJ shaped like a boat. 

(old) like the sky. 
lil^e a hoiiri. 

jr-*-'' with a face like the moon; beautdul. 

Mdnand aclj., “like”, is derived from ; and, affixed to a 

substantive, forms an adjective, as; darya-rmnand “ like the sea” 

(gen. to signify quantity). 

Rarely, a broken plural is nseil, as; haznnr-i inUtk-narM^n- 
“ enclosurf's high and inaei'i'ssiblt^astho lu'avens ’ : /o'u/i'7/f/;:r^ra (or 

nazir) would also \)e t'orrect. 

(17) In Uj few compounds, a numeral is prelixed to a noun: 

j)l^ very alert.. 

four-eoriiei (‘.(I; sfpuiT’fq oblonu. 
four-ye.ir-old ; vide § 6S (h) (4). 

RoN.arh-. Adverf)s and substantives aie also so fonmaj, as ; 

“to go at/ full gallop’: to sit tador-f<tshi(>n . 

“ a ma»'ket-])lac*c.” 

(c) following words, clneJlv Arabic, ar(^ fre(]Utuitly atlacda’d to 

substantives and adjectives to form compound adj(a)tives :— 

“receiving,” as: “ possible ’ k (m.c.) 

“can be mended ” (prop, ol buildings). 

(g) jjUi pandh “asylum, I'etugcu shelter , as; ‘ asylum of 

pardo!i ” (an ejhthet for kimis, governors or 7riujtahid<) \ (forkings). 

(.3) 'wU ma-dh lit. ‘ ^ plac(‘of return”: “ P^uro])ean- 

ized.” 

(4) .s*///rTr, lit. “outer gninient ; a-nytliing that envelojis the 

body ” ; o.Jx*->o “clothed wjth justice.’' 


i KirdZi- ivoiukaidnn , wlion one would expect to rfa/ y 

^ Tn niod. 1’crs. 'ishfibah niojin.s “ Uoubi, »“rror. 

S Hdrl hers. Hiir Ar., is pi. of fem. of ;4^'. In TWau 

huriyya is used as a singular: thougli Ar. pi. in form, tiiis word is not used in Arabic. 
4 Fruni paziruftan or pizrultan “to recej\o.’’ 

From vV*' — vT ‘ ‘ to return ’ ’ 
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(5) asar trace, “irrspiriiig awe, majestic.” 

rV.yIr, p]. of yi : ;bf ‘‘ friendly ” (of peoyde). 

(()) iiishan '‘sign, mark” ; 

(7) usliib ‘'arrangement, manner” : ^^-Ul = >h^'T 

well-shaped” (of things). 

(8) yy qarar “dwelling, fixed abode ” ; yy “ dwelling in Hell.” 

(9) mashjtun “ tilled ” : “ wicked.” 

(10) ' vbaslr (rare in mod. Pers.) “place of returning, going’’: 
'■ unfortunate,” 

^ • > > 

(11) madar “ centre, pivmt ” ; ci^ ” centre ui respect. 


(lii) mahni “ place ” ; 

only). 


(Iwcihng in Paradise (of Jvluslims 


(Ki) nnsih “])urtion, fate” : ‘‘ having received rhe 

c.,wa,rd oi Para, disc.’ ’ 

(14) jnslrl ■' tra.ie ” ; ~ ^'4 “ lyi'anunus.” 

(P'p (/(irJif adj. •' joined, ( (uitiguous ’’ and ttKfqrnib pusi. f>art. 

'joined, contiguous” : 

‘ • fortuiuUe, wealtliy”; ^ h. 

Xot,t‘ also tile following (jurln-t niaddhuJ ^y “advisable ' : 

'* lieaJthiul, etc., etc. ’ 

i^lb) 4’he verbal adjective in cull is very laic ,n compounds: 
jddu-IiUiid (obs.) “ jiract i^iiig-magic ” : w'b*^y (nld) “wandering in the 

desert.^ ’ 

^ 45 Intensive Adjectives. 

pn (Ij All intensive adjective is formed by adding to the simple ad¬ 
jective a, iinal alij/ called a/i/-/ hasraf '^1, or alit-i inubrdaqJia cAJ ^ or 

alij-i ta'ajjah ‘-silt, as: l^uskd bi-hdl-i sulh-kunundugda 

• Blessed .ne the peace-makers.” 

riiis uitoiisive ali/, which is yirobably the vocative (dlj and is ot rare 
occurrence, except after tiic adjectives and usually precedes 

the noun it qualifies; but ‘ vide’ basd Adveibs of Quantity (/) d. 

(2j In old Persian, the substantive so quaiilied has often a final ahf 
as well, as : khus/ia jShiraza “ oh delightful is Shiraz! ” : jy ^ 

(b) (1) The adjective may be intensified by adding an adverb or adjec^ 


i Eroiu 

> There are several final as: ‘-All, , toj—, vide p. 12. 
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tive, as: ^ (m.c.) “very pretty”: “very bad”: ji 

'9 

“a great eater, glutton ” : perfect fool ” : ^ly b “very 

unpalatable ” : (class.) “ quite easy ” ; <3^ cL^iu^ u sahht shad 

sliud (m.c.) “ he became very delighted”: Jy 

j “ tlie precipices appeared in my eyes extremely terrify¬ 
ing ” ; vide § 45: b(m.c.) “an aecentuated ass, an ass and an ass 

again.” 

5 <sh iS^ Aj 

For has, az baz, etc., vide Adverbs of Quantity (1) (3). 

(2) It may b(i intensified by the of unity, as : .'j'z 
is a very beautiful flower” = in (/nl chi ra7ig-i Idiiib-l ddrad “what a very 
fine colour this flower has.” 

(c) (1) Repetition may give a continuativ(‘ or intensive signification, as : 

. iJij pdh u pdkizu “ v^ery clean ” ; ^ dur n darnz “ very far 

away ” : rufta sfmsla “ tidied and cleaned (lit. swept and waslied).” 

(2) Sometimes tlie meaningless appositive gives this mcanijig, %)idc § 140 
(a) and Remark. 

(3) The repeated adjective may be in the })lural, as: -mast-i mastdn 

e.)U-sA; “dead drunk”: faqtr-i jagirdn, or faqir'^H- 

juqard^ “ a paujx'r of paupers, very very poor.” 

In the title modei’ii Persians and Indians insert the iznfat. Mons. 

Raymond, tlie translator of the ''Heir Miiiaqherin y' who knew at least one 
Indian holder of the title, used the Izdfal.' 

In Turkish. Mir Mirdn is a title erpiivalent to Amir "I- 

U7/tard^' . 

{d) For sar mast, sar sabz, etcc, inde § 117 (j) (4) Remark. 

(e) (1) The prefixes >til- - to a substantive form an ism-i 

mukabbar ( \, giving the idea of size or lineness, etc., as: shah,-rah 

jjU “ main-road ” : tjbit “a big cu[) or pot”: y “ liight-feather 

(of wing) ” : “ a large variety of mulberry ” : yy^ jyci Os-w jsUi, 

etc. 

Khar-magas horse-fly ” : crab ” : “ large tent, 

pavilion ’ ’ : ‘' a large stone ’' : “ a species of large mosquito ’ ’ : 

»3y>‘ , 


I I'he comparative and suporlative can alao be so intensifiiHl, as: ^ 
‘ much prettier. * * 

^ Vide RepetitioD of words § 140. 

8 He however ‘ writes Ray-Rayan ’ ^an [iidian title). 

Khar in Pahlavi means “big, ugly.’’ 
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Dlv-savar ‘‘ bold liorse-maii ” ‘^a large kind of wheat”: 

“large clod”: “whirlwind, frenzy”; “ brave, hard¬ 

hearted.” 

(2) In the following compounds, signifies “ ass ” and not “ large ” : 
__ 

khar-as “ass-mill”: “ liog-backed, a tomb”: ^ 

“asinine”: “ stupidly drunk ” : ^ vulg. “having an ass-like or 

very large penis.” 

(3) Whether means “big-eared” ot‘ “ ass-oared ” is a disputed 

oint. 

4C. Degrees of Comparison and Comparative Clauses. 

( ) 

(a) (1) The Persian comparative is formed by adding y to the positive, 

f' 

•is: piir jam'iyyat-iar y y, (m.c.) “ more ])opuk)us‘'’ ; y (Sa'di), in 

-Mod. Pers. y h. “more honoured”: y {Sa‘dr), in Mod. Pers. 

y h. “ more delirious.” 

(2) The su])eriative, which is not much used in Modern Persian [vide 
(^) i^)]^ formed by adding farm p to the ])ositive, sometimes contracted 
to — iH, ride (h) ((>). 

(3) The comparative can be used in the plural, as : (m.c.) 

“ those greater than us.” 

(4) The superlative has iio plural. 

/?emarA:.—Note that the comparatives of the past participles y %dy^i 
“ more comfortable ” ; y “ more intelligent ” ; y “ more humble ” 

are in common use : but not y Aid- y whicliare not in 

use 

(h) (1) Arabic adjectives, in Arabic, form both the comparative and 

superlative on the measure for the masculine, and <^^1^ for tlie super¬ 
lative ‘ feminine, as; Jeahh' “great,” comparative and superlative 

mas(\, and kiihra ^^yy fern. 

When (H)mparative, tiie elative is followed by “ than,” when super¬ 
lative by the genitive. 

(2) The Arabic elative (so called because includes both comparative 
and superlative), when it is a comparative makes no change in Arabic for gender 
or number. The Arabic elative is used in Persian.'^ 

(3) Note the superlatives in : dar vaqt-i ahsan “ iu most 

J "i’he Arabic comparative lia^ no foininirie nor plural. 

‘ i^otli as a compiU'ative and a superlative. 
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propitious time”: as'ad zamdn-i '‘in a very fortunate 

time ” : as'ad-i znman " the most fortuuate of the age.” 

(4) So 7 iietim(‘s a cognate Arabic noun follows an Arabic superlative :— 

^ ^iLvi^L !^x) (TTr. H. Chap. XXI) *^no, 

no, such an honour is fit for me wlio am tlie most, skilled of physicians” : 

Uit-t (Tr. H. B., Chap. VII) ‘‘I am the most poetical of poets.” 

(5) Generally speaking, Arabic adjectives in Persian form their degrees 

of coniparison in the Persian manner: tX-oU _ cJ^b. 

(6) The affix tarln is sometimes contracted to hi, as: 

or ‘‘the best”: or “ tlie least”: or“the 

greatest”; . or i^-yy “the highest ” : these words are classical or 
poetical only. 

(r) A double (*omparative is sometimes formed by adding the Persian 
affixes to the Arabic dative : y 3 {^^a'dt) “ ho asked 

what is the best kind of worship ” : (in.c.) “ the most excellent** : 

xs^'y I/ 5 I ^ 1 ^ 4 ' ;U'i ^ nasl If {(tbdr-f Ishd)^ nnufijaih kardan 

aiiladar' ast —(Sa'di) “it is better to destroy their stock, and I'oot it out 

(d) Than witli the com])arativ(* is ("xpress(‘d by:— 

(1) The ])re])osition 3has: y 3 (Sif'di) “ you 

havc‘. nev(‘r in you!' life spoken a truer word f/atn this’' : yp e.r-' 3' 

hihiar (m.c.)= p az in rhi fffda-iar m.c. “ what better than this? ” 

fiCJiiark .—Note the signification of 3' oiv" <>f—” in the following; — 

-c 3' [Tr. H. B., Chap. VI1)- “ it becam(‘ known to 

me that he was a man of the greatest cmis(‘(juence ” : ifiard az (/azrdagdn-i 
s/ud ard^ sdkh( {Tr. U. B., Chap. VH) “he made me (uh' of the chiefest of 
poets ' ’ : vide (c) (-1). 

(2) Nisbat or cy--.'«*■ “ iii (•()nif)a-r’is(ai with,” as: ntsbai 

bl-dl(fardii (or ii/<‘baf-i db/ardn) tl bihiar-as! (m.G.) {^^^ ' or) 

r “ in romparison with the rest lu‘. is good'’; i)i-nisbat-i n hthf/tr 
ast (class.) “she is better than he ” ; vide (w) (b). 

(2) In classical Persian, AiT is sometimes subst it uted for 3' :— 

A.' (SahdT) “ he said, ‘ dismissal from office is better than employ- 

1 TJie ])!uj'al c'OukI bo snhstituttnl t'orlb*- iV-rs. pi. iioro. 

2 Mihtar^ Iho ooniparal ivo, also inoaiis, princ(i, lord,” and is the title of the ruler 
of ('hitral. In India, a swoopor is by a eupluanisni styt'd Mihrlar, just as a tailor, 
etc., is called KhaVua, and a v/atcr-carrier J<tnifVfIar In Afglainistao and Persia mihtar 
means ‘ ‘ a groom. 

i a tdQ> “ iiioro or most deserving ” is an olativo witla^ut a [lositivn, and nmstriot 

bo oonfuHod with fdrj tho iVaninine of Oy ‘‘ lirst. ’ ’ Aid(^ Tm hi dlgar i/ult n gUy 

norkuntm (m.c.) “ it’s bi^st for ns to hold oiir tongue. ’ ’ 

4 Plural of elative of 
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meiit ’ ” : ^ miirdan’Cit bill Id i)iardwn-dzdn (Sa‘(ir) ‘Hliy 

d('ath is better than thy aitiictin^^ of maiikin(] ” : 

j -y )j. ^ c)b^ (S a'dd) . 

“If tlum desirest the tiuth, then it were better that a thousand eyes 
shoTihi be blind (like the bat ‘) than that the sun should ])e darkened.” 

1^'or the use of the positive for the comparative, ddi (i). 

(4) O(*casionally the comparative is followed by an izn((it,i\s\ hihtard 
)ild(irin giizind Jianui Shah Sl/araf^^^d- 

Din, BuJchdn —the Ib'opliet) “better than the best and chosen of all” : - 
(fz hihiann hilitar, vide, {n) ( 4 ). 

(e) (1) The sn])erlativ(i, Persian or Arabic, is follovved by the yoiiitive, 
and generally by the plural :—y (Sadli) 

] Will not yrant tin* I'ule over this country excej)! to the nieantist of the 

slaves oy^ “ ihe most illustrious of the pro])hets ” : {Sa'dd) 

■'the most jioble of ereateal tilings”: J,* {da’dTi "the meanest 

of ('xistimi things.’ ’ 

in “ the best, of shapes, the best shape” and like construc¬ 

tions. the second noun is in the Arabic genitive plural 

In alisfui^i I'hibjaf- “the best oi creation,” the singular is 

eoi r eel. 

For the superlative followed by harna and for its substitution for a 
i'omparati\'e, ride (1). 

(2) When the sujieilative (pialities a noun absolutely, it is treated as 

an ordinary adji'ctive, as: “ the greatest support “the 

Prime idinister ” : v bihiarin mard ast, or mardd hihiarmast y 

or man.” 

jZ 31 k—^ {S(dddj. 

Such a terril)le water that the water-bird was not safe in it, 

Its least wave would sweep a mill-stone from its shore.” 

In old poetry and prose it is sometimes merely intensive :— 

“ 1 will not say I have given a most noble pearl (lady) to a most 
renowned husband.” " 

(3) Such sentences as “go to the nearest village” may be rendered, 

c.>U^ d\ 31 e.»-y (class.) ; but more usual y 

^y L:suf (m.c.). 

J A/?7.s7cV/ kur )j> i® tiio bat ” and not the “ mole ’’ 

^ But ^kilqat-i ahsan “ the best creation.’’ 

Tliis construction is not used in this souse in Modern Persian. 
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“ This is the largest house in Kirman ” may be rendered in five ways: 

(i) Buzurg-tar Hmarat-i ki dar Kirman ast in ast ^ 

(ii) Buzurgtarin4 makanai-l ki dar Kirman ast in ast 

(m) Buzurgtarin makdn-i ki — jjj, 

(iv) Makdn-i huzurgtarin-i ki — i> 

(v) in makdn-i huzurgtarm-i Kirmdn ast 

(4) ‘‘One of the most—is expressed byjt ^r! : Rustam yak-i azdildvar- 
tarin-i Irdniydn hud dy (^) l^emark. 

(/) The comparative can be strengthened by prefixing the adverbs 

and etc. : vide Intensive Adjectives, § 45 (6) (1) : 

{Shakes Diary) “peaches of a very excellent kind ” : o^i “this is 

much more fitting” (m.c.): yy in J^ayll hihtar ast (rn.c.) “ tliis 

is much better.” 

{g) The comparative can stand alone, as : orcu^ , 

(m.c.) “ this is better, this is the better course : j^y aula, an ast ki 

(m.c.) = A5' 0^1 yy Jiamdn bihiar ast hi “ tlie better course is— 

Qi) The Persian comparative and superlative of D'c\^ “perfect” (asuper¬ 
lative in itself) are vulgar or poetical, and correspond to the incorrect English 
expressions '‘ more perfect, most complete, more unique, etc.” The Persians 
also say y ^.y farid^tar, but not^ii yaktd-iar. 

(1) (1) The positives ij - sS - - and y are sometimes used for the com¬ 
parative : ^ y iS y 3* — 

{Sa'di) ‘'we [the king] will make ready accommodation for you in tiie 
city, so that leisure for worship better than this may be obtained ' by you ” : 
in hill az dn ast (m.c.) cux*jt e;!}* “ this is better than that ” : 

jLc AJ andak-i jamdl hih az hisydri-yi^ mdl (Sa‘di) “ a little beauty 

is better than much wealth ” : aj lS‘a3’^ hdzu-yl hakht hik ki 

hdzu-yi saldit (Sa‘di), Vide also (d) (3). 

(2) Bill AJ is also a comparative or optative in poetry :— 

“ A traitorous army, let it be disbanded, 

One that seeks the ruin of his country, let his head be cut olf.” 

(3) The positive can also be used in such sentences as, “ come nearer,” 
Uj ( y^j^y or) ^^:y^ nazdtk (or nazdik-tar) hiyd. 

(4) Ziydd is a positive, and ziydda is a comparative for y ^bj 

1 Muyasaar properly means “facilitated.” 

^ Here might be either an adjective with the ^ of unity, or a iioun; but 

for the sake of euphony (number of syllables) Persians make it a noun and say hisyari-yl 

mail, 

8 In IModern Persian ear afganda ^ means “ ashamed.” 
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ziyddrtar: or “ give me more,” nutq-i ziydd-i 

(m.c.) “ a long speech” ; but y “ an excessive concourse of 

people. ’ ’ Ziydd azliadd<^ y i® ^ modern vulgarism for ziydda (or ziydd-tar) 
az Jmdd y ^ {y^^. j or) 

(5) Afzun and hish “more” are practically comparatives. 

Pish jji-u “before (of time),” lias also a comparative sense. However 
y -y and y are also used. 

(6) The comparative “more” can also be expressed by the words 

y rnuiajdviz az, jt digar az, y 'aidva bar ; (>)\^ ^ 

iS man yak harf-i digar na-ddram hi hi-guyam (m.c.) “ I have not a single 
word more to say.” 

(j) An t^nglish adjective qualified by “too” is expressed by the 

positive (as in Urdu) :—“ This teaistoo weak ” or ) 

In chdy subak (or kam-rang) asl (m.c.): (m.c.) “ this tea is 

too strong.” 

(k) In m.c., the adverb bdz jh is used in the sense of “better,” as: 

l 5 ^: jh in qdli-hd kJiayli bad ast,hdz hi yak-i (m.c.) 

“these carpets are bad—but this one is somewhat better (but still not 
good).” 

(/) When a comparison is drawn between a person or thing and the rest 
of the class, either the comparative or the superlative may be used, as 
follows : “ They say the ass is the meanest of animals ” y jiL &r 

guyand ki khar az hama-yi jdnvarhd past-tar^ ast {m.G.)- 
This could also be rendered by: c.^ &' or a" 

A^-A (Jj-y 

(m) The following is a vulgarism :- 

y dukMar ddsht, yak-l buzurg, yak-l ktichak, yak-i kuchfik-i 

kuchah-tar. —Prof. S. T. “he had three daughters, one big, one little, one 
smaller than the little one.” The third term should be az hama kuchak-tar 
y^y y, or kuchak-tarinh hama a^a yy^s^y. 

(n) The superlative can also be expressed as follows :— 

(l) Har chi tamam-tar y^lt^ a^^a “as complete as possible”: u 

y (m.c.) “ I came out with feelings of the greatest regret 

in my mind.” 

(2) —kiazdn buzurg~tar (or kamUir, etc.) nlst (or namhshavad): 
—^y ‘Av? y ^^Uit Aiij, l 2 p.ijf (m.c.) “ a diamond 

has been found here, the largest in the world (lit. as large as any in the 
world)”: cujUo: y yjjb aT . lUi 

J^itab-i Rdmrdj, ki dar mulk-i Dakan hdld-tar az in l^itab namibdshad 
Hndyat farmudand. —(Iq. Nama-yi Jah., p. 244, Bib. Ind. Ed. of As. 8oc. 

1 Adjectives ending in O are sometimes incorrectly written as etc. 

Batar ^ is classically and colloquially used for 

^ No izafat. 
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Beng.) : J y 

(Tr. H.B., Cliap. XXXIJI) ‘‘the water-carriers had so sprinkled and swept 
the roads tliat their work eouldn’t li.ave })een bettor done. 

(3) By an intensive word signifying “ (‘xtremely, })er£ectlv, unique, 
etc., as: ^-3 o.'U.' hl.^jlnvial zi^hUnni “extremely ugly”: 

“ of extreme bea.iity L- (m.c.) in a, perfect rage ” : yh 

{la >jh(tyr>' n ' niha j/al khash-ifil ‘‘of utmost prettiness ” = ^ 

hila nlhwjat kjin-^hiftl: j' J-^-' excelled a.l the 

sovereigns of the age in just iee”: “ lie was most the 

pious of the Muslims”: dar yaijdna (or bl-nazir or hi-qauna) ast 

( cj-y l 5 ' or or) diA6 “ he is uniipKg or alone, in knowledi/e”: 

yaJefd-yt "asr ast kO he is unique in his age ” • o^y 6 

(vulg., m.c., al)us(‘) = yj^L' y 

Azfiadd , az bfts ; , hl-shiddal c 


. dar kaniaJ / mar/aba, 




or d(N' riiJtaafab( mariaha arc similarly ustal. 

(t) Az bt/flarhi bibtar y “ bett(‘r tlian the best” (or bilAar^ 

bihtarin, (-^) ^b‘- 

(5) P>y the positive, as ; he is ih^ elevm’ man of th(^ city ” : 

“ he is (Jk bravest of his tribe.” 

(6) In classical Iknsian bary is sometimes prefixed to an adjective to give 

it a, superlative idea, as ; bar baiand (class, and rare) “very lugh.” 

(o) The eomparadixe or 8U])(‘ria.tive suflix is also added : —■ 

(1) To paiTici])!es, as: ^ Ui^ 3 I y 3' 

fj ? ax—y (S(f'dJ) “sin. by wiiomsoever it may I)e eonimitted, is objeidion- 
abhg but from th(‘ Icarnc'd i 1 is osj>ecially objetdionable ” : (m.c.) 

“the piettiest'X e?-y sdblq-tarla ‘the most^ ancient”; (^-y 

rniistar mal-tarhi “ the most useil.” 


Remark. —The superlative suffix is seldom added to Persian participles. 

The comparative takes its place, as: m ranq az hama qlrifla-Uir ast ji ' 

0^1 y (m.c.) “this shade is the darkest.” Asdda-larm e^y 

mahbnb-tarln ^^y are m.c. only. 

(2) To a few prepositions and adverbs: bar y “ upon,” y^' “higher”: 
^y y (or ) “highest”: y* “ below ”,y y3 and i^y y3 or t^y}: 
^yi)h , yj!b , Vb, etc. 

(3) To—in modern Persian - -a few substantives:— dsudagiAar y (m.c. 

and vulg.) “ more comfortable ’’for dsudaiar: ‘y y ^^3' hif 


I Da 7 n-i dar y y (m.c.) “ tliroslioli.l of tliodoor.” Radd m't ,shavad does not moa^n 
that he wont through tlio door.’’ JxadR, .\r. “ driviiAg baok, repulsion”: y^ gj 

“ a retort, repartee.” In 111.o. z>) nieans ‘‘ to pa.sH, pass by, miss tho mark,” and 

radd-i pd k is a “ foot-prml. ” 
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{Va^ar-i Lankuran, stage direction). “ Taymur A gb a crosses at back 
on the jurther side of the door ” : y ^“ a little more this way ” : 

y cjT “a little more that way”: y “ more comfortable ” : 

y (m.c.) “he is more of a lion (braver) than a lion”: dush- 

nian-tarin i diiskmandn (rn.c.) “ tl^c most inimical of one’s 

enemies”: dust-tarin-i dMstdn (m.c.) “the most friendlike of 

all one’s friends.” 

ip) To compounds of an adjectiveand substantive, the comparative suffix 
may sometimes optionally be added, either to the end of the whole compound 

or to it« first member, as:—y i <^5lJr 

(SaU/i) ’they asked Hatim-i Ta.^i if he had ever seen anyone with a more 
generous nature than himself.” In t his example huzurg himmaUtar y 
could be su})stituted for htizurg-tar iiimmai and this latter 

reading, more pleasing to the modern Persian ear, occurs in some editions 
of the (Tulislan. 

It is more usual to add t h(‘ suffix at the end of the compound. 

lifOH.ark .—The superlative is huzurg-tarhi/mnrnat (sbud not 

htizurg hiirimaf-tarhi ): but ^all-himmaUtorin e^*y 

coTTect. 

{(]) (I) The comparative sometimes gives the meaning of the superlative :— 
o-cty 3 .^ — (Sa'di) “ the greatest regret on the Day 

of Resurrection will be this, that—” (lit. a regret greater than others: 

^ y — (Sa'di) “ in the sierlit of enmity excellence is the 

gieatest blemish”; i ** which of these is the best 

Alyl-p ^y (m.c.) “the biggest and strongest horse in the 

stable ” : a" i>uzurg-tar inard-t dar shahr kas-i hast ki 

—(m.c.) “ the greatest man in the city is that man who—.” 

In all these exam]des there is an ellipsis of az hama ji, or azdlgardn 
Note the of unitv. 

( 2 ) Buzurg-tar az buzurgUin)i 3 ' y “ higher than the 

highc'St ” ; vide (d) (4). 

(3) As already stated in (u) (2) the superlative is rarely used in modern 

Persian. In compound adjectives, the comparative with az hama 31 is 
usually substituted as ; y y JL^ (me.) “ this 

nightingale has the best note of all.” 

• Haliiti is in Persian usually Hatatn. In India the iza at is omitted after Hatim, as 

maim Tat yla.. 

Or ^ayl)~l *8t. 

Or kudam yak bih-tar (not bihtartn) aat 

* Or y J ^)y vide (r). 

12 
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(r) The phrase “ and what was stranger still, etc.” is rendered: y 
A s:jf(cla8s.), and y (mod.). 

( 5 ) The progressive double positive in English is rendered as follows:— 
“ He got worse and worse ” cu^ytij 3^^ (m.c.), or more correctly 

(t) (1) If two or more comparatives or superlatives occur together, the 
suffixes can be added to each, or to the last oniy ; in the latter case the clause 
may sometimes be ambiguous:—yt ^ y y J jf 

y ^ (m.c.) ‘ ‘ he (the king of the gods) is more ancient even than the 

sun and the moon, and is more lasting and enduring than they.” In Idiana 
huzurg va vasi‘-tar ast c:>^-.#y ^ AiU- may mean either “ thi^ house 

is large and more spacious ” or this house is larger and more spacious ” 
yiA. j (m.c.) “ tliis is the largest and most 

spacious of all the houses,” is open to the same criticism. 

Note that in ^ (m.c.), digar 

should be omitted. 

(2) In the case of su])erlatives, the first may take tfie (joraparative instead 
of the superlative suffix, as: y ^y y (♦b' ;.v 

oy cJ'yt y (m.c.) “formerly Kir man was one of the most important 

and most populated cities of Persia:” in this example or y^^. 

could be substituted, but in all three cases tlie adjective is regarded 
as a superlative. 

(u) Locutions like “ the quicker the better’’ are rendered as follows : “ tlu^ 

farther you go, the deeper the water becomes” y . 1.3 wT a®.,a 

(m.c.): “the nearer we approached the shore the rougher the sea became” 

hy jiy J ^ 4 X 5 ^'c y jjJ jit (m.c.): 2 'iim har 

nazdlk-tar ast parislmn-iar ast (m.c.) Ay. ’ r-} 

“ because the nearer one^ is the more is distracted.” 

(v) Comparisons between clauses are illustrated in the following 
examples : — 

(1 ) a' tX>y (Sa'd?) 

“ kings are more in need of the advice of wise men, than wise men of assoiaa- 

tion with kings”: ^.3 aT yd.' {Sa‘di) 

“ the performance of such a service is better in their absence than in their 
presence”: cilv33'^ 3 * y^Ux:kJ 4 >.'f 3 : <^>0 i {Sa'di) “O 

friends! I’m more afraid of this escort^ of yours than I am of the robbers ” ; 

1 — is a construction to be avoided though occasionally 

heard in m.c. 

Note that A^y. “ whoever ** takes the place of the indefinite pronoun “ one.” 

P Ghayhat absence, hut ghlhat “ back-biting. ” 

« In Mod. Pers.,c>.^^^ A5y means .speeding a friend on a journey by accompanying 
him a mile or so on his journey = 
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( A? ) ^ hisyar 

chusl u ch/Hdh hud (hi) man budn miqdar na~hudam (Afghan) “ he was muob 
quic^ker and cleverer at the business than 1 was.” 

( 2 ) “1 would rather die than beg ” jl cr^ (m.c.), 

or more rhetorically hi-mirad insdn va gadd^t na-kunad j cjI—. . 

(3) “ To be like, equal to ” :— 

‘‘To do kindness to the evil, is like (equal to) ill-treating the good.” 

(4) “ She was as much renowned for chastity as for beauty ” 0 . 4 ..^ y 

sy yy^'c tiJuU (m.c. and incorrect): “ he has as much riglit as you ” 

(3 *^y ^ (m.c.): “1 have never eaten as much as T have 

now ” hick vaqt an qadar na-M^urda hudarn ' ilq In vaqi 

(m.c.): ‘‘he was as brave as Rustam and as wise as Luqman”® 
lijUJ iji-^ 5 5 ! I “he was as beautiful as Joseph ** 

and as faithful as Majniln ” ^ ^ “ he was as 

patient as Job and as afflicted as Jacob” u dar takammuJ Aijyub va dar 
huzn Ya^qub bud c)}=^ j ^y.' LUaa-i : “the carriages and 

carriage l)orscs of this (hty are neither as numerous nor as good as those of 
liussia ’ ^ ^ J 

(Shah’s Diary). 

(5) So—as :— 

:/ L' y CkxC ;*j$ — (Sa'di) 

“ Never would a father act so kindly to a son,” 

“ As Thou hast acted to the race of Adam.” 

• Or ^iirda am hiytoad of cu5. > ’t would be better to say VLx ^ 

' < ailed also Uustam-i Z/dl Jl; and Hiistam-i Sigzl • he is the 

Hercules of Persia : his exploits are colobratod in P^irdaasi’s great epic, the Shah-Ndma. 
In Mod. Tor is pronounced//,awc/u. 

' Luqmdn, the sago of tin.* Past, said to have been a black slave and the author of 
l^nAfmdn s Fa’d<s. Ho has been identified with .dCsop Others state that he was a son of 
.Job’s sist ■ a son of lob’s aunt, a disciple of David, a judge in Israel. 

Joseph is the ideal of youthful beauty : Ydsdf-i ^dnl “ a second .losepJi, “ 

and Yiiauf-jcLinul v^.woy, adj., mt^an “ extromelv beautiful. ’ 

6 Majnmi signifies ••possessed by a /ian : it is the name of the celebratc^d lover 

of Laylq . 

6 Taha>nmul (JL«.3S»J “ enduring ii b\irden patiently.” The grief of Jacob is pro¬ 
verbial amongst Muslims; from mourning for Joseph his eyes became ‘white.’ When 
io-iepli’a shirt was yet a three days’ journey distant, he perceived its odour, and his sons 
said he doted. The shirt was the same that Abraham wore when cast into the fire, and it 
contained an odour of Paradise: it was on Joseph’s neck as an amulet when he was in 
the well, .‘oseph, by command of Gabriel, sent the shirt to Jacob for ‘ it shall not be 
cast on any one afflicted with disease, but he shall be whole.’ 

'7 KJkdHada}} ; for k'kdnddn. 
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In this example may be translated “such as ”, or it may bo considered 
merely as the ‘ connective ’ of a relative sentence, 

y y y — (Sa'dt) 

“ had I but feared God as you do the king I would have been one of the 
Faithful Witnesses.” ^ 

( 6 ) “Compared to ” ; vide, also {d) (2):— 

0,^1 »,ki {Tr. H. B,, Chap. VII) “ I said, ‘compared 

to the generosity of our king the generosity of Sultan Mahmud is as a drop 
to the ocean.’ ” 

(w) “ How much the more,” and “ how much tlio less ” :— •« 

(1) “ If Arabs die of eating dates, how much the more must Englishmen,” 

^ or] AA.J| j 

(m.c.)], 

(2) “ If you fear your Mulla lik(‘ this, hoM" mucli the more ought you to 

tear God ” jf ^ 3' ly'y or fu hi az Midld 

ml4arfii bdgad az iari({d awla az Khudd hi-iarst. 

(3) “—tlien how much the more with regard to me wdio am seated in 

chief seat of— ” yz 

(4) “If coffee intoxicates you liow much the more must opium do 

so” ' S y ^ or) y y' 

(5) “ If Persians can’t pronounce the letter "aj/n, how much less can 

Englishmen ” «> 3 (^xx 4 J 5 ! ‘^l^ Jail-) j ' 

( 6 ) “ If opium will not intoxicate you then how much the i(\ss will coffee ” 

Af owo ly wily (m.c.), or agar tirydk furd 

mast na~kunad (or naml-kunad) ga/rwa bi-tariq-i aula 'mast nmm-kunad. 

( 7 ) “ It has been said that there is no reliance on the friendshij) oi 

friends, how much the less then on the flattery of enemies ” y j 

b JO (Sa'd.i\. In m.c. this would be 

Jww*^ A^ b 

( 8 ) “If Rustam could not kill the father how mucii the less could lu^ 

kill the son ” b ^ j^{m.v.j. 

j There are lour grades in Paradise; the first for tlie .Ijyi ; the seeond for the 
the third for ihe ; and the fourth for the 

Or bi-c.hand A’ 

Fa-kayB is only exceptionally used in Persian. 

^ Tiryaq-i Farsi “the bezoar stone” (also called pad-zahr ‘^^v> trom pud - b 
protection ” and zahr “poison *’), a stone found in the stomach of certain rumi- 

Hants. Tiryaq-i far'iiq is the be.st kind f)f antidote, or “discriminator ” between health 

and disease. In Mod. Pers. “ opium ” i.s generally and antidote (3^^- y 

, ^ 9 

5 Awh^ “ worthier, better” Ar. elative of ; not to f^e confused with illg. 

the fern, of iJjK 
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(9) “ I was unable to move it even; how much the less could it be trans¬ 
ported to the sea’' bjAJ a' ^ 

(Afghan). 

In Mod. Pers. this sentence could be, yf 

( or) t'jAJ an ra naAavanislatn harahit hi’dihani chi jd-yi 

an ki hl-daryd hi-rasdnam (or rasdmda skavad) ? 

(10) ‘ A^ i^T Ibd ^ 

^ oj)^^ nooiiuLi (1 q. Nrima-yi Jah., Bid. Ind., 

AxS Soc. Beiig., p. rr^r). 

(llj In Indian and Afghan writings, l:^r is sometimes used for 

‘how much the less.” 

“ Hedo(?sn’t smoke, much loss drink.” l:p.> (Indian). 

This is perhaps a translation of the Urdu h.u ^ A5^ l:p.> 

• Jn ni.c. jiimhaiudan ^cXoLpu^ is a word to he avoide(i ; it .sij^niiios a kind ot 
pMjjturiiig in daucinu, and also gcida>> , 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NUMERALS Ism4 ‘ adad ( Jj,: ). 


(a) The nurnerals, isin-i ^adad, are divided into caiTlinaJ numbers ( 
or O] ; and ordinal numbers . 

The tliinir numbered is called ''numbered/' 


The cardinals 

consist of aJidd < ) 

" u rj j ts ” ; ‘ ashara t o 

‘ tens ’ ’ ; nn^dt \ c. 

" hundreds ; ulvj ( 


''thousands." 


47. Cardinal Numbers 

a^ddd). 

. . 

y fr ' 

• 

o hr. ])l ;Lii>^>‘ asjd! 

.. 

f/ak 

f 

1 

.. 

d'ii 

r 

•> 

iUts . , 

si 

r 

3 

• • 

chah a t' 


4 aJso char. 


panj 

ft 

5 

■ • 

shash. 

1 

b (dassically ^hash, vulg. 
shish. 

. . 

halt 

V 

7 vulg. ha/. 

A 

AIU>1 . , 

hashf 

A 

8 ,, hash. 


null 

=) 

9 


dah 

' . 

10 

or) ^.'3b . . 

ydzdah (or yd,nzclah) 

f 1 

n 

or . .. 

da vd zda (o r davd/n zdu h ) 

ir 

12 

OlV* . . 

sizdah (or sinzddh) 

r 

13 

•• 

chahdrdah 


14 vulg. chdrdah. 

. . 

V 

pdnzdah . . 

1 6 

15 in in,'*, usually jyhnz- 
dah. 


rshdnzdah 

1 T 

lb inin.c. usually.S'//y//r> 


dah. 

^ Si/f in Arabic i.s not a numeral as it represents naught, ami not a nniiiber. 

^ For i, obsolete . 71io nrticlo is uJdlod to yak (yak-l a certain one ”) but to 
no other ot the cardinals In yah-Jiazari “ a tran^ ” hazur is a noun. 

In the Shabuama dah, u du oe. urs for ‘ twelve.’ 

* Thirteen is an unlucky number nmongst Muslims and Zar<luslitis, as amongst 
Christians, though for a different reason. The Vtuslims behove that the twelfth Imam is 
alive, but concealed, and that the thirteenth will be a false one. Hence the Persians 
generally avoid sa', ing sizdah: instead they say hich “nothing,” or ziyada 

“ more.” The Zardushtis consider the fifth, thirteenth and seventeenth of every month 
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^ or ) . 

hafdah (or haft- .. 
dah) 

\ V 

n [hAJbvdah or TixndaKX 'il, 
Vcu 

1 1 

or ' ' . 

hashdah (or . . 
haslif dah) 

( A 

18 1 hajdah or hijdah ) £ 

or ) • • 

nuzdah (or nv- . . 
vdnzdah). 

f 

19 Mod. Pers. nuzdah, 
viilg. numdah. 


hist 

r. 

20 sometimes incorrect¬ 
ly uT—^ hist. 


hist u yak 

r 1 

21 


si 

r* 

30 

* 

chi hi! 


40 sometimes contracted 
into chil t>^. 

^l3C1.3kJ 

V 

panjdh 

6 • 

50 colloquially pinjdh. 

A 

shasi 


00 vSometimes correctly 
shast, ,jo not 
being a Persian 
letter. 


hajldd 

7 • 

70 


hashtdd 

/» • 

SO 

-v-' ■ - 

navad 

^ • 

90 

0 . •« 

sad. . . 

( • • 

loo, in dictionaries, also 
correctly 

or 1 , . 

duvisi (or in writ¬ 
ing onl}^ du sad) 

r 

200 du sad in prose and 
poetry, not in m.c. 


si-sad 

r- * 

300 


chahdr-sad. 

• 

400 

V ' * 

pan-sad 

d • ♦ 

500, in m.c. usually pd/m- 
sad. 


shlsh-sad 

T* • 

(>()() classically shash-sad. 

c>^xSi.A> 

hajf-sad 

V . • 

700 , vulgarly in m.c. haj- 
sad. 


hasht sad 

A • • 

800 vulg. ill m.c. hash sad. 

. . 

nuh sad 

^ • • 

900 

-- 

hazdr 

1 • • • 

1,000 

;iy» . . 

du hazdr 

r.*. 

2,000 

;Kil. . . 

si hazdr 

r- • • 

3,000 

id . . 

dah hazdr 

f... * 

10,000 


‘ Also hizhdah (old). 

Notioo thatis “ tliroo ” iitid 4 ^ 5 ^ 8% “ thirty ” : care? mast b(’) taken in the 
pronuneiatiot) of these two. Though si is “ thirty * ’ tV?.-.^a(iis i/^? ee hundred ” ; an 
expression like “ thirty hundred ” cannot Vte used in Persian. Classicalli/ si-sad 

IS met with, but tViis form is not used in modern Persian. 

To be distinguished from the Arabic word mdd prohibiting, checking.*’ 
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’ jjA i>^ .. mdliazar .. i* • * 100,OCK), in India the word 

/aA: (for /dH ") is also 
used. 

.. kurur . 500,000 in India a to ur - 100 

Idhlt — ten millions. 

( .. mllyUn{ovmllywn) \ .1,000,000 modern only, from the 

French. 

Remark L —The masculine Arabic numbers from 1 to 10 are, or 

Prom .'5 to 9 inclusive' 

these Arabic numerals (masculine) are used in Persian as aHjectiv^es to 
qualify a plural noun, as: ^andsir-i arba^ah the four elements '' ; 

awqal~i khaw^sa o>l3* “the five times of prayer”; havTiss-i kljaiu^a 

‘'the live senses”; kawdkib-i sah'aJ/ “ th(‘ sevtMi 

stationary planets ” ; j(m}idi-i Hamdniya “ tin' eiLrht Paradises ” ; 

affdk-i tls^ak ” the nine heavens” ; ' uqnl-i Uiskara 

” the ten angels (of philosophers) ” ; mavdUd-i minm ‘‘ the Ihrei' 

kingdoms (tUiimal, vegetable and mineral) ” ; avdp’-i arbndf “ the four 
_ 

fJospels ” ; ayyam-l ^-h' “tlie six days in which Cod c]eat('d the 

world. ’ ’ 

The Arabic ordinals u[) to 20 luive been employed by sotn** J^ersi<!n 
writers, but the use of these ordinals beyoiul 10 is by sonu‘ consiileied 
inadmissible. 

Remark //. -'The word for* lot) is written instead of to ri void ;in\' 
confusion iu't ween it anri the common xVrabic word sadd “ (joundarv.” 
Similarly, 00 is written for wliich means “ thumb . fish-hook.” 

In grammar, this is called daf-i dtlbds ‘m-emoviriL- the ‘amfu-^iou, 

or obscurity.” 

Remark HI .—The vulgar say yeg, and n»ore com?nonly ye or //ry for’ 
“ one” ; .s//^,s*A a.nd shishl for “ six ” ; liaj, hash for “seven and eiglit ” : ya-.za. 
duvdzza, dizza. punza, shvnza and nunza, 

(b) The Persian system of counting ceases ad tivt* hundred tiiousand, i.e. 
at half a million or one kurur To express ^ ('uc million, liv(^ hundred 

thousand ' they say s\ kurur and so on, 

J Also ifunuti (oksoleto) and cJ-’J fak\ ri(!( {h) and (c). 

* The words lath (in Persian lak) anti Icaror (in Persian/.atrar) ai^* ot" Sanskiut orig:in. 
and have i)oen i)OiTow'<M.l i)y the Persians from the Indian r\ stein o! calenl ition. Thev 
are terms to l)e a.voided in Persian, ns the ideas as to tlieir values dilYer In Persian >(ih' 
(pi. lakulc) is coi‘recM\ a finndred thtaisand. 

i.e., in J^ersia, a kurur is only half a million. 

4' From 3 to 10 the nnmta'als assuitie the feminine forut for thn nuisculint', ;nKi 
vice versa. 

^ i.e. Iialf million according to the l^ersian calculation. 
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While in Persia, a kurur equals only half a million, in India it equals 
ten millions. This must be remembered when reading Persian works written 
in India. 

The word lah cJll is rarely used by Persians. In India it signilies a 
hundred thousand, but according to Dr. Rosen it signifies only ten thousand 
in Persia. The Zarduslitis and merchants trading witli Bombay give the 
word its Indian value.^ 

(c) Tuman T., signifies a myriad ( 10 , 000 ), or a sum of money equal to 

10,000 Arabic silver dirham ; licncc, also a district siqiposed to furnish 10,000 
fightingnjen.^ 

The cliief of a Baiucli trib('is still called a Tvinan-ddr, corruption oi 
fnmdn-ddr jiiX'U y. 

In Persia, the word iumdn is only used b)r a gold coin, or its 

equivalent of ten qirdv, or = the word ,>> 0 ; Amir ivmd'n ( oinnuinder of 

(a nominal) ten thousand.’' 

{d) From twenty upwards the numb(‘rs a,re arrange 1 by having the 
greatest number expressed lirst, and the lesser added by the conjunction •. 
[Though deviations from t liis rule may 0 (‘eur, they should not be corned j. 
Example : “ eleven hundred and ninety-nine (1109) ” is hazn r u md - u vavad 
u nnh * <5 ^ ■ : ( M s). Such ex])ressions as el(‘Von ImndTUMl ” are 

never used. The use of the conjunctioj) ^ is ohlicatory, 

Remark ,—In the Tiiziik^i Jahamfirl (dahangfr’s Memoirs) tlie following 
occurs:— lSj aJ.j 
chalmr sad fi pdnzdah tola, ki yak hazdr s? k kali k nhu misgdl wi-hds/wd 
ha^wazn bar nmad: in Modern Rerskm. tliis would be chahdr sad ?/ pdnzdah 
tola ki iMizdr u si u haft misqdl u nhnA^ ^ ‘ ) 

(f) A cardinal number precedes its noun (withom tlic izdjal) and the 
noun is in tlic singular, as: yVA.'murd “ one tliousand ni(m”, but 

dak tiafar ashkhds tan individuals.’’ An hazdr ntard "'the 
thousand men.” 

Very j'arcly tlie nurdud puu'edes the 'a/;ad : in this case the 

former has usually tire indefinite yd, as : y ,^’ 1 — sdl-l du tar In bar 

dmad (Sa'di) about two years, a two years or so, eiapstid.” 


t Vide note 2, p. I S4. 

" Atmr-i~nmLn (without izaiat) is a V’oi-sia.n title. 

’ Yal' liazar li yah md ^ J also used tor emphasis, but ordiuar.iy t he 

numeral yah is omittoil I'xeept in Indian Persian. 

^ Noiiee the position ol nim in the second instanee and the insertion at j lietuar-en 
hazar and si. 
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In poetry the cartlinal sometimes follows for poetical license, as:— 

r^y L5^-? 

and 

Tho m,a^dud is occasionally understood, also by poetical license:— 

^ A_J ^ Xa: ^ »'—?--v—i-J 

In Modern Persian nt any rate, an Arabic plural, or Persian imitation 
broken plural, is sometimes employed, as: dahfa*ala ' '' ten workmen” ; 

Aj mih Uimalajdi nine workmen” or '‘artificers’"; A^ 

s( qal^ajdi ‘three forts ” ; ofjlsf chahdr atrdf (m.c.) “on all sides,” 
lor chahdr taraf \ hi-sad nmshkildt (Afghan) for hi-sad mushlcil^ or 

hi-sad ishicdl (in.e.). 

In the rare ins(an'‘cs where the numeral stands as a predicate to a 
definite noun, the noun is in the pluial, as: “ ihe men were two thousand ” 
marddn du hazdr hvdavd. 

The noun may bo in the plural aftei' sadhd “hundreds” ; hazdrdn 

oihazdrhd> “ thousaiKls,” as :better) 

hazdrhd harn-jins-^^ (or f)etter ham-jins-hd-yi'^) IcJmd rd khipdhand 
dward (m.c.) “they will brinij!: thousands of their own pep pie ” : sadhd. ft! ^ 
(or incorrectly fll-hd) ; hazdrdn (or hazarlid) jtl (or jil-hd). The plural 
after sadhd, etc., is probably inoorretT. for, as already stated, sadhd is rarely 
used in m.c., hazdrhd or fta.zdrdn beini^ substituted : hazdrdn kurur (m.c.)- 
“thousands of krorcs’'^ \ hazdran hazdr ov hazdir hazdr [m.v ) ‘many 

thousands” (lit. “ t housands of a thousand ” and “a tlu)usand thousand ”) : 
chanddn hazdr “ several thousand ” 

(/) A substantive ]irecedc‘d by a carditial nurnber does not admit of the 
*; of the nccnsaiivv unless specially definite, as • “ T shot two and a half brace 
of partridges to-day ” a.> \.^x) imrnz panj dnna kabJe^ shil dr 

kardani, but har du mdn rd*-' firisi dd^ {m,c,) ioU “he sent 

both of us (def.) ; har si rd firistddani (; Aa*. J sent all three ” (def.) 

[The dative, however, (ran bo expressed eitlier by p or by the preposition 
A- , as ; h rnard rd b/yli or Zj'C ba dn du mard birjn 


( i iiero is a teTidency in in.t*. to treat some of the commontT Arabic broken plurals 
as singiiltir : ashUh, for instance, is soniotimos treated as a singular: vide also § 29 (c) 

Remark and footnote (I). 

^ Blit 7? hazar ham lins dara f (not ham-jinshu). 

Hero tlie plural ham jinnliZi sounds better ; also it conveys the idea of hazdrhd az 
ham-jintiJid yi khud. 

* The word hazdrdn or hazdrhd is used in m.c. an<l r>adhd rarely. 

^ Or kahg m.c. 

^ Or har du-yi man rd, or har du td man rd, or md har du td rd. 
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‘ tell those two ?ni']i ” : an (lah mar A rd higv ^ f; “ tell those ten 

men,” etc.]. 

lurndn rd Iri az man duzdidJid pas namt dihld (m.c.) 3' ^ 

“ won’t you return the 100 tuinans tliat you stole 

fro in me ? ’ ’ 

Remark, ~Har har -s/, etc., may be considered as pronouns. 

{q) TIh* P(o\sians hav^e several qualifying or deterraininir words for 
\ anoiis obj(‘cts wlif-n used with minierals, like the Knglisli ‘‘ twelve head of 
caltle,” ' etc. These are placred before the substantive, which is in the 
singular withotrl ih.p ‘ Izdjnt^ [vide ^ 117), as: or) duvist'^ 

tml) Ichd.na, 200 houses : .b hist najar sarbdz"' twenty rank and file ’ ’ ; 

dv farsak/j rdh two farsaM/s distance. ” 


Sucii 

words arc cspe(‘ially 

<*oininon i 

in writing. Tlie following are those 

principal!; 

Pt'rsons 

employed 


. najar 

Ik* jh'.' du najar jar rash. 

fdo? scs 

Mules 

l)onk(*vs 

Mules 



. Icamand 

si ra^s asp, 
apipliod to single animals. 

. Icamand “a slip knot; 

< ';i incls 

. . '’-k* 


, mahdr 

lasso; scaling ladder.” 

. (^b or) chahdr 

Men or c 

arnels 

Tfti . 

. najar 

mahdr (or najar) shutnr. 

M u 1 e .s 

a n d 


. qiidr 

. qitdr a line, string,” is a 

camels. 

Idephaiits 



zan }rr ; 

string of camels under 
one leader (of usually 
seven camels). 

mirbat , , zatf jir = ‘‘ chain ” ; mirbat 


'‘anything for tying or 
binding such as halter, 
etc.” 


* Also ‘ twelvo l)ra(^e of partridges’: * six pair, ’ ‘ ten sail a thousand horse ‘or 
foot,’ etc. 

(’olloqiiially dirist. Derived from (b) dah [ta) hist " ten twenties.” 

^1-^ o yak dost khdna moans one house with a complete set of rooms ; yak khana 

might consist of only one room. 

Farrdsh lit. ■ carpet spreader a servant whoso functions are to pitch tents, 

sweep out the room, wal!v before his master, carry messages, apply the bastinado, and 
bring tea. This functionary has boon aptly described as “ anything from a housemaid to 
an executioner.” 

^ Also used colloquially 
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Sheep, goats .. - shaj^; dfiva: nlidlch — * hum , ddnn 


Fowls 

Dogs 

Hawks 


Fal(!oner 
Gnus (cannon) 

Sails 

Money 


Jewels, fruit . . 
(lotlu's 


(Juns, ete. . . A 


Swords ;i,n(l 
daggers. 

Books 

Sliaw'ls oi’ j)ie(^e- 
uoods. 

Car yets * or . 
Felt 

For iiinhla^ 
§ 1 :U) (//,). 


'fidad; ra^s. 

.. dam 
. . (/i/dda. 

.. dast: hahla 


j3(j . . hazv 
tyf .. 'nrrdd4( 

9 . . jar oand 
'Ajf.,' .. ddna 


‘ ■ a grain ’' ; ‘adad — "a 
number” ; ra^s “ a head. ’ 

•■a collar.” 

dasi =: ‘‘hand”; Ixiltin ' 
(classical) “a falconer’s 
glove.” 

(classical): hdzii ~ “ arm. 

% 

‘‘a kind of small ])alista ; 
a carl (modern).” 
a sail ” : vulg. larinid. 

^ Uy AJ -^ad ddna hh 

mdid{\\\.c.) 100 gold tii- 
ma.n pieces. 


w*-' . . y.anh . . 

.cardan (also less corr('ctly 
t/aJ: ddna sarddrl). 

- aJ^ ,Jx^. . ntlf, Ulla,(jabui.. nnl' a bodkin foi'anpiy- 

ing collyrium. an obe¬ 
lisk: a inilcstoac: proix', 
etc.” : hdn a pi])? ; i 
barrel.' ‘ 

^ A^A* .. (jah’jf .. (/(th.'jt ‘‘hilt of a sword : 

a. iiandh‘.’’ 


‘ A^A* .. (jah’j! 

v:^L. . . jild 
Ailie .. td(](( 


v;^!^ .. jiUi . " \ohiine.” 

Ailie .. td(](( .. eori'(*spoi)ds lo the Hindu¬ 

stani word iJidn. 

' .. lard .. ■ unit; one jx'rson. 

AAi^i .. iakhia .. ' a board.' 

'‘su]]i (of inoiicy)" and nivivaz? “c'pnal t(wet(..” vve'< 


I Also usod oollocjuiaJly. 

Ifi in.c. 'I'ast kash yS is nsod for a falcoiua* s or n.n\ otlior ulox o. ui .'ndia 

tills word signifies “ an assistant faleoner.” i.r , •* on<^ \^■|l() slrokes ” tlio hawk. 

■' Pari] Inr.ar “ five riirans, })\\t/tanj hazTtrl ‘a gold five 

qiraUy bit ” (\ iduo now nino qirTinn). 

■t Carpets in IVrsia are wo\'eii and sold by the pane eaeJi pair heing ’diodica] in 
pattern, I’ei'.sian ta.sto requires everything in a room to he in pairs: tlie same pictures 
oven (coloured prints of khiropean women of ample clianns only partially concealed), 
repeat thonise]\es on both sides of a doorway or arcli. Fard also means ‘‘ an aecounf 
or “ a list .' ’ 
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Remark 1. —A piirase like, “I struck him tliree blows with a sword ” is 
rendered fira si skamsliir zadam or si zakhm-i (or zarh i) 

sha)nshir zadmn or) (m.c.)J 

Remark II. —In ordinary conversation nafar is used for yjersons and 
b id or A-'L' ddtia for things. 

Td is also used in forming nouns of number, as : yak bisia^l (m.c.) 

'* a score ” ; tJL' yak davdzda id^i (m.c.) a dozen ” : ltd t/ak 

(iah Id^i, etc. 

In classical Persian, th(' ^ of luuty was sonn^times added to form nouns 
of number, as; davdzdtih-l (in speaking duvdza-i) ‘‘ a dozen’' : duv-l (class.) 
‘‘ two and two ; yak-i is a pronoun ‘‘ o;u*, some one.'’ 

Remark /! I. ~ ii uill bo noticed (hat, as in the case of th(‘ (;ardinal 
numbers, these determininu numbersare usually followed by a singular noun. 

(//) or ^^^3 pair; A-^d liny a is tlie odd one of a pa,ir, 

or tlie load of oit(‘ side of a transport animal ; J/ak darzkan (or dajan) 

(ni.c.) is a dozeji ” (applied to things generally sold by |])e dozen); 

^ (/a k da si Jibds ' a suit of clotiics’' : ^ yak dast 

kdrd a chauyrd ‘one set consisting ol 2 knives, 2 forks and 2 spoons’ (or 
‘ oic' place at table ) ; yak dast zarj “one set consisting of six 

plates and six cuf)s " yak dost finjdn n^ahaiki “ a set of 

six cups and six saucers’'; nmqdmdr rd si skash nn-bdyad va likia si yak 
md-dyad. (8aMi) “(he gainblci' wants llireo sixes, but three on<'’s keep 
coming up.’' 

(i) The empli itic phraso j er^ man yahf va Uinhd signities 
* f single and a.lone ; (juitc by myself; unaiiled.” 

(y) The phrase c//a/- slitidan signihes to eiioountcr uncx])eet- 

ediy.” lOx. bd ham da char shfulim “ we mot (*ach otln r”; 

da chdr-i U shudam, or nrd, du char shudani (m.c. only) ‘‘ I met him." 

{k) Sadhd '' hazardn hazdrhd signify “ iiundreds of : 

thousands of.” Kx. ; Jt- sad ha, sal asl Inja manda ast 

(m.e.) “it has lain here for liundreds of yeais’' ; sadhd kuroh 

(Afghan) “hundreds of kos/' '' 


• hi fiidia si shamshlr zadam^ v/ chvb zadam, etc. 

•2 Juft naml-khamham; linga mi-khvmham aXU “ 1 want a 

single (odd) carpet, not a pair.” 

'i’ho plural -an of this word not used. 

* Hazards would be more usually substituted in colloquial idiom :— na dah, nak 
sad kazarha (Qa^arii). 

^ A kos is an Indian measure of distance supposed to be about two miles : it 
however, varies in districts and may be anything from IJ to 4 miles. 
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U.;f ;a d^s: ^9^^^ chunw "amal nm-kardam 

hazarha daf'ah bihtar mt-shud (m.c.) *‘had I done so, it would have been 
thousands of times better for me” (better hazdr ckanddn, “a thou¬ 
sand-fold”): y. hhndr az lab-i qnr 

bar gasht “ a hundred sick have (many a sick person has) returned from the 
brink of death (recovered wlien sjiven up),” but sadhd hiwur “hundreds of 
sick—.” 

The Afghans sometimes (incorrectly) say sadhd-yi rnardurtidn 
instead of sadJid mard ^ 

(l) For the exoressiori “ we two, both/' etc., ridr § 39(/)(3), md du najar 

jSb or /nd har du •d I'* , or Jiar du-yi man o , 

(m) The cardinals are used to express the year, vidr § 48 (/)•' 


1 Tliis life is often, espeeially in poetry, referred to as 'm panj y'uz \j) <tr 

In du rvz i ^urnr jj) . Oar du dunpa txii> means in tliis world and jt) 

the next ” ; haft qalam is the seven styles of writinjL? ” ; huft iqlhn 

“ the seven dimes of the world ” ; haft danjd oJia> i Pe sevem seas ” ; haft jahannAt >n 

“ the seven divisions of the Muslim Hell (eaeh of which has a separate 
name)”; haflblhiHht “ the seven Paradises of Islam (exclusive of the jKwrfc/y 

or Falak‘*^'l‘Buruj, and the ^ Arsh or Falak^'I Afld1c)A ' According to tlie vailgar there arc 

Haftdd u du for hafiddudu miUat ^ .'IXftiJ occurs in poetry for (he 

seventy two religions of the world: — 

oJU ^ ^ X ^ 

' A 4>> 

Jang-i haftdd u <!u millat hamd rd ^nzr hi-nih 
^'huti na dlditnd haqujat rah-i afsdna zadand. 

{Hafiz.) 

Haftdd u si firqd ^ is the seventy-three sects of Islam. Muhannnad 

is reported to hav’^e said t hat there wen^ 71 sects of the Jews, 72 of the Phristians, Init 
that there would bo 7o of Muslims There are live more. 

There are ninety-nine attributes of God called at as xd*'l-hnsnd or '' i-he oxeellent 
names,” but (romiuonl\ IN^rsiaris talk ol tlio thousand and one na^ne.'^ of God. Allah is 
called the or ‘ essential name of God ' and, with <he nirietymine attribuh's, 

completes the one hundred names recited by means of tlit> rosary in the exercise oj 
y.kr. The 7«m“7--4‘~a/'/?., or i h'eat name of God,” is supposed to he known only to 
saintly persons. ‘Ali is supposed to have one less, i.e. 1 ,(K)0 nanit‘s. 

'rhere are supposed to be 1,24,000 Prophets. 

The world it is supposed is 8.000 years old, and will roach the age of 50,000 
years:— . ^ 

Fardd ki az in dayr-i kuhn darqazarim 
Bd haft hazdr-sdlagdn ham safar-tm. 

To-morrow wo shall quit this inn, and march 

With comrades who have marched seven thousand years.” 

{O. K. 312 Whin.) 
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§ 48. The Ordinals. 

( ) 

(a) The Persian ordinals are formed by adding the termination um to ( he 
cardinals. This termination is turned by Grammarians rnim-i sifdfi 
( fV®) or mim-i ta'yin-i la dad { ). fhey are treated as 

adjectives and as such can precede or follow their substantives : — 


Isl 

J?i ‘-or o 


avval (Ar.) ; yakum, or nuMp'U'^t 

2nd 

or 


dmmum. or duyum. 

3j d 

'//• ^ 


sivvwm, or siyyuni. 

4ih 



chahdrum. 

5 th 



panjuni. 

bth . . 



shishum, classically shashum. 

7Mi . . 



hajturn 

8th 



hnshtiim. 

9th . . 

re 


nuhvm. 

loth 

r“- 


dal turn. 

30th . . 



si-um. 


(h) When there is more than one number, the formative affix is addt^d to 
the last only, as: ^ ^ sad u chihal u chahdrum ' tlie hundred and 

forty-fourth (144th).” 

(c) The Persian ordinals can in addition take the affix in, sometimes 

contracted to as; niikhusiin, duyyurmn, etc. Ex. 

raunaqd avvalin (Sa‘di) former brightness (or splendour).” 

Remark. —In poetry a cardinal number sometimes takes tin place of 
an ordinal, as: 

[d) The ordinals may be followed by the ru of the accusative, as; 
Question:— kuddni yaki~rd rni-l^ipdhi “which one 

Inn, as we stay only a short time. Haft-hazar »dla(ju7i. ‘‘ all th(' dead who have pre¬ 
ceded us '* 

May Miti - hi *z dU Ica^rat u qillat bl-harad 
V' andlsha-yi haftcid u du ynillat h -barad. 

Drink wine to root up with a metapliysic’s weeds 
And tan^:^le of the two-and-seventy creeds.” 

(O. K. 104 Whin.) 

1 Yakum ^-! is much loss used in Persia than awaZ Jjh In India and .Afghanistan 

yah inn is generally used instead of avval for the Ist of the month. Nukhust p _ ^ - 

and nukhuatin are classical, and only used in writing nadcJiuat zdd “ first horn.” 

2 Note the distinction in writing between “ 3rd and 30th ” in Persian. 

3 Here avval J*l could be substituted for avvalin • In awalhi u dtihir'ni 

^ “ ancients and moderns ” the terminations are the oblique case of the 

regular (classical) Arabic masculine plural. 
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do you want ^ ’ ’ Answer : I; ^ hist u yakum ra “ the twenty-first ’ ’ : 

L^^;W chaharumi ' ra bidih (m.c.) “give me the fourth.” 


(c) The 

Arabic 

ordinals, which are 

also adjectives. 

are to a certain 

extent used 

up to “ 

the tenth.” These are formed on 

the ‘measure* of 

{' 

the agent cJ-cb (masc 

.), and AJbb (feni.l,— 

-the first excepted 



Masculine. 

P^EMIMNE. 

1st i 


aiwaf 

, a-t .. 

uld (rate in Pei 

-Jixl i 

b or c'b 

sdiu ^ 

i .... 

1 Vb 

si an; vidf {(/). 
sdiiiya* 

;!nl 

oJb 

sdlis 

AiJb . . 

,sdhm. 

4ti. ! 


rdhk 

1 

1 . . 

rdhl'a. 

51!, 


khdmis 

A.w..vA-Lv 

Jchd mi m. 

Glh 


sad Is 


sad Isa . 

7tli I 


sdhi' 


sabka. 

SMi 


matin 

cU^b . . 

sdmi'tia. 

Otli 


tdsi' 

AjLv.G . . 

tdsi'a. 

lOtii 


'dshir 


d shir a. 


Remark I .—The Arabic numbers 20, 30. etc., up to 90, and the numbers 
100 and 1000 are the same for both cardinal and ordinal. 

Remark II .—An Arabic* ordinal may be employed even with a Persian 
substantive, as: c,h,arkJi.-i samin “ the eighth heaven.” 

(/) Sovereigns ])earing the same name are distinguished by the Arabic 
ordinals, as: ^ Rhah TahmaspA sani ‘ ‘ King Talimasp the Second ' ’ 

(who lost Persia to the Afghans). 


1 For chahammln ra 'j 

‘2 In speaking up to “ the third ” onK . 

In Persian always ,yanl. 

* In P(?rs. generally only used lor ‘ ‘ a second of time. ’ ’ 

6 ^ tj "ashvra is the tenth day of tlie first Muhammadan month Muharram, when 
the miracle play is performed by ShPas. It must be recollected tliat in Muslim 
calculation the night precedes tho day. 
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(g) The Arable ordinal J^l avval “the first” is (generally used in dates, 
as J? avcal-i mdk-i Ramazan' “the first of Ramazan^ 

Tlie feminine is rarely used in Persiafi even in the names of the 
Arabic months; tlms used than J^V' 

Avval is an adjective and is coupled I)y the izafai when it follows its 

suhstantiv(‘. VVdien liowever it precedes a substantive it is generally to be 

considered a substantive, and is followed by a genitive, as: Jjt )z 

dai awa,l-i khdk-i Klnndn (me.) “at th(‘ commeiK-emcnt of the district of 
Ivirman# ’ 

The plural of avval isJ^^ ayr7^/7 signifying “ the beginning; the first 
part; tlie first tim d'tys of (W{o;y month,” as opposed to avdhhW 

the ])lural of dkhlra ( and aM/r ) “ends, latter parts; the last t(‘n 

days of each iiionth. ' fix. ^ o dar avd^il i mliaimt-i u “in the 

beginning of his reign ” ; dar avokhir-t znidaf/i “ at the close of 

his life,” avval shah “ tiie first night-,'’ hvii avvaRi shah J^f “the beginning 
of the night.'’ <s) 3 ^ tdrikhA sivvumA 

davvari ti-ihfigai-i chahdrdahnm-i April (me.) “from the 3rd of January to 
th(‘ end of th(‘ i4th of April.” 

Remark.— Id/t the Ar. fem. of avval J^', must not be cauifused with 

aiv/q “ more or most excellent” which is the elative form from ivali 
and has no connection witli avval, ida. 

{h) The first of the mouth is also called ahurra. Ar., which properly 
signifies a “ blaze on a horse’s foreluaid,” or a “star too large to be covered by 
tlie thumb-top. the new monii,^ etc., etc.” The last of tla* months isalso 
salkh ^ Ar., which lias for its original meanings “to skin, flay; to shed 
t’ue skin (snake); to shed foliage and grow green again.” Not an uncom¬ 
mon phrase in writings is: mdh~i 'umr-i u az 

(jjiurra hi-salkh rasid' “ his days drew to a close,” lit. “ the month of his life¬ 
time travelled from its (jJiurra to its salkJid^ 

Tim* first of the montli isalso (tailed avval-imEh, or sarA mdh, 

and the last dkhir-i nidh. 

{i) Tlie ordinals are used in computing the year of the reign of a 
sovereign, but the cardinals are used in expressing the date of an era. 

(y) The ordinals are sometimes vulgarly formed by adding digar to a 
cardinal, without an izdfat, as : 9 <>x/o ^ si-dvjar tanumand u 

tawdnd -(Tr. H. B., (fhap. Vf) “the third was a man robust and strong.” 

I Ramaztin, the ninth month of the Muslim year and the month of fasting. 

The now moon is hilal . and badr the full moon : in speaking mah-i shab-i 
chahardah tz ‘-r^ is generally userl for the “ full moon,’’ 

13 
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OTHER 

CLASSES OP 

NUMERALS. 

§ 49. Fractions 

kusur ( ) y'-d d 

pi. of /casr; { 

(a) Persian fractions are usually formed by placing the denominator 

after the numerator, as: 

hajt du ‘ 

' two-sevenths ” ( ^ ). In mixed 

numbers, the whole number 

precedes the IVaction as in English. Evamph^s :— 

1 . 

nhn 

in m.c-. only used in com- 



fxninds. 

.1- ^ . 

chahdr yah 

vailg c/fdrnh (uscal in 



vvcMglits and niea,suies). 

1 ■ • • " 

ehaJidr si 

not used in Modern I’ei'sian. 


si yrfh 

seddom used in m e. 


pan j j;((h 

used in m.c. 

.. 

shash yah 

tised In m.c. 


haft yah 



h(fs/d yah 


A-' 

dah n ah 

n<d used in m.c. 

1 , ud'-' 

sad yah 

nst‘d in m.c*. 

(1 ■ • ) •• * , . 

a sad na,vad 

u " in a. hnndrc'd. nim'iy arai 

'nuk. 

nine.'' 

1) • ' 

ha.zdr qah 

m.o. 

iZi , . 

dah du 

m.c*. 


dah nlm. 

not m.c. 


his! nah 

m.(‘ 

Pemarh 1 .—For !, ele.. 

, th“ Arabic fraction du '<ll1s, ■.* si/i memn, cd-c , 


innst b(‘ used ; <si /uishi /^ak or hasht •*?/ would de wroiuj;. 

Bemarh f 1 . — The frac tions are fol]owcd by t!i(‘ izdjaf, as : 2 <lX' ^ 

khhnms-i in rd bi-inan hi-dih ‘‘^ive me a lifth of ;hi>s” : ^3^ er' 

dak yal'd in haqq-i man ast (ni.e.) ''a tcmtli beloni^s by T-iobt to me’’ 
The Persian fraction ‘ si yah is not used, and [ chahdr yah is only us^^d for 
weiglits and measures; lor ‘ \;!^ive me a four th ofthi^’" th<‘ Aralne fr ac*,tioti 
and not tlie l\‘Tsian would b(‘ used: similarly ' half of this’ cJi^ nisj-l 
but ’ ‘ 1 7} yards 1>j'o;id cloth” ^ yah qaz u mm nidhnt. 

I Knsfir-t "a///HI “ vnljn»nr frJtf'tioiis : kHtiZird (i.\sh<(rt '•(iecnnal tnictioiis.” 

Nlm if^ ‘rally used in eoinpounds : in speakiny ndf is pretenml 

Nliiid is also used as iitnui-yi rah (m.e.) i> ; “ liaJf wa\' ’’ ; nla/a-yi e ah 

(ru.c.) “ the hfteenth of thc' inordh ’ : ni'na alone is usimI in in.e. for “ half a hrie.k ’ ’ 
vide § 117 (/). 

iW-y ^£^13^ k/'fibat nvma-ifi dhldr ~ kitfdmf nisf-al-ni afdqat 

Ar,, “writing (a letter) is equal to half a \ isit,” i.e. eorrespoiidenee witli friends doe-> 
away with half the pain of separation. 
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(b) TJie Arabic fractional terms are sometimes used even in speaking. 
In the singular, tJiey are generally of the measure lM* (e.g. "'a third ”) 




and in the ])iural JU^f. 

Examples :— 



7iisf ' 

Used in speaking instead of 

m/m. 

> 

. . rub' or ruba‘ 

PI. arbd^ (rani)- 


si ruJ/ (or rub(B ) 


pulp 

Id. apjap (rare) ( - also the 

• 


tliT’ec-thirds). 

• . 

^uJpaffu 

Dual: (the d(‘p(mdent ease in 
the rins.sical langiiag(‘); 

(Ik pidp in Picsian. 

' - • 

I^'iims 

PI. akhmds (not used). 


suiin 

PI. (tsdds (nor used). 


sub 

PJ. (iHbd' (not used). 


sumu 

PI. nsrudii (not used). 


Ills' 

PI. (dsfr (rare). 

i'm JT-^- 

'ifshr 

Pi. • // ,s'// Tir and ; 

^rtshnr. 

ddie duals a.nd plur 

als are vmy rarely 

used except by Mull.is m writing 


Remark. A ^juartci' tv)' is sometimes (vxpresstMl, thus: ehahdr HiarnR 
foiii minus a (jn;i,i t ei A' etc., Imt the expression is ixu’haps Jiieorrt'ct. 

y) In me. ziifdd-iar~fudi^ oj- hett.m ; fiz 

nisj z(.tjd<J~tar-asJi signifies more than half.’’ 

{(1) In Modern Persian. )iisf is geneiMlIy used for the substantive 

■'half” vviiiie mm is preferred for compounds, as : v«a ^ Hi'jj-l qu.tr 

■■ radius of a circle (lit. half < lie diamet(T)but — lum-khipdb “half 

ashs^p. ’ ’ 

However, in m.e., nlm-shab is occasionally used for ' midnight,” as w(‘ll 
as ‘flsj-i, skah and nim,(f-ffl shah ■ ninh-rTiz (class.) ‘midday.’ 


Iialvt^s. <.*({uall\’ Ixilwocu Ivvcj ’’ ; dar Iurt.q 


i Bil-'tnu nuf^xtja Aii/wsUdt' 

!)fl 1 f \V!l\ . ’ ’ 

i? - 

Jn Arabic tlie tonus aiui (and similar luua.siiros) are loiiiid, but in I’ersiaii 


tlu' measiirt‘ only is used. 

In spoakinc; du -yulA;, dn kh'iimH. si etc., 5, ’, . 

+ In Persian, the pi. is used for the singular 

f> In Arabic, the fractions above a tenth are expressed by a paraphrase “ so many 
pjirls out of so many parts ( 
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(e) Such expressions as “ 5%” are rendered by sad panj, or 

ft sad panj. Yak bar dah t:>y “ ten to one (in betting)/’ ' 

(/) Decimal fractions are rendered by a paraphrase, thus -75"= ^ 

^1 ^ sad ^ haftdd> n panj-i inch, or \ g'V ^ hajtdd 

u panj qlsmai az sad qiswMd inch. 

(g) Fractions may also be expressed as follows; )\ yak-i az dah 
'‘one out of ten, or one-tenth”; 3 du az si “two out of three, 
or tvvo^thirds.” 


§ 50. Adverbial Numerals ( ) 

(a) riie oidinals can be used as adv^erbial numerals. Ex.; Aiol 

zf y ;t’ cJl-' <0^11 ^ j aSoT ^y wh*f yak~l dnki garmi-yi djtdb bud; 

duyyimi diiki tajang a fulrfid u gulfda yak bar bar nia7i bud. “ firstly, there 
was th(‘ h(‘a,tof the sun; and, secondly, the ride with ]) 0 wdcr an^l bullets was 
cjuite a loa,d for me” ; ui Ihis sentence a/vval could be substituted iov yak-i. 

{h) The Arabic ordinals in the atu-usative case are also us(mI in Persian 
as adverbs ;— 

awab^‘^'^ • firstly, in the first place.” 

Ldb sdiriy^^”'. ‘secondly, in the second plae(\” 

Idb clc., etc 

(c) The Persian ordinals, with the exception of yakunt '' added to 

niariaba. daf'ah. or ;t- bar “time,” etc , etc., sio;nify “ tirst time, 

second time,” (dc., as: Jy, or /c arval /nartaba, or' aiarlaha-yi avval 

“tire first time.” (d-c., daf'a-yl diawimi [or dafta-yi sdrti), 

daf'ah-yl siyyuin. 

licrnark. —Ud’ (]jl. of bar) means ‘‘ oft-tinies.'' Vov du-chaadatt, 
etc. “twice as much,” vide Multiplicative TSdiimaals. 

(d) The cardinals i)refixed to tli(‘ same suhstantivtvs signify “ onc(‘, 

twice,” etc. Px. : ;h a- si bar “tlirice”; )l'kanidmr (classical only) 
“seldom.” Fx.: p a.- ruz-% si\bdr khivurdl (Sa‘di) “ he used to 

eat three times a <iay.” 


I 'i’lie (expressions found in old Tersian /v. dah 67.<f'200 '/ ; and jl dah yah, or ya>h <tah 
are not used in modern l^ersian. 

Sad i.e. per 100. [As -l^d' is sinp:uiar, it is wron;.? to say *70 inches, j 
^ The Arabic ordinal avval supplies the place of yalciun. 

* In inodorn Persian ;h katu-bar is an adjocti\'o signifying ‘‘of light weight or 
load. ’ ’ 
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(e) “ Once auain ” is yak daf'a-yl diyar, or bi-takrdr'^ 

by repetition ”), or tnukarrar, or da hdra. 

(/) 8nel) ex])rossi<)ns as ‘‘twice two makes four,’’ etc*, are lerulerc^d as 
follows :— 

2 X 2 — da. niartaha dii chahdr a si or du, bar du chahdr 

ast or dt( du id ('kahdr id 

o + 5 panj u panj daJt ml diavad ^ or pani id n pan/j id 

dak »j! b • b J.J. 

5 — 5 /)a)/ j az panj ^ hicb 3 

5^5 panj dar /xinj, yak 

^ 51. Maltiplicative Numerals. 

(а) Tiie multiplicative or re(luj)lieativt^ numerals are as follows :— 

'‘Single'’ zrloc in a j rad, yakid, ffaydna. 

‘ ‘ JJoub 1 (' ' ^AcI muzd'aI, ^3^ jz du cfta,iid, c> da ckanddn , 

du'fdna, ^{^z> da id, ^ da id. 

“Treble” musallas\ b a- si id \ si daind; si 

cfkanddn ; iS^'i a- si gdna ^ A- si Id/ 

■‘OuJ^^‘*bruple” murahi)a\ oU>^ A*.'; arba'a az^df\ chahdr 

chand, et-c. 

“■Twenty-fold” ^ijo^ c:...— blsi chanddn, b hlsi id, o— 

bisi niuqdbi!, aLU^ 57s*/ maqdbahu 

“A huiidrod-lold ” ^ sad chandda, Ailft^ U etc. 

Exam[)les : ^J^^z wT “ this is twi(;e as much water as that ” : 

cr' “‘this is twenty times the amount of wlitait. ” : 
a*Lc' parishdnl-yi md chahdr ch(i7iddn izdfa shad 

(m.c.) “our alarm was increased four-fold”: Iti si bftrdbar-i dn asi (m.c.) 

o>Ty y ‘"this is three times as much as that ” , y^y A^^l 

y Zi , (¥^^^yy ^zyyz or) man bi-u si bardba.r-i hakim (or dumdzda bardbar-i 
hakim) dddaani (rn c.) “1 have given him three times (or twelve times) as much 
as the Hakim gave”; zy aSo] \ ^-^z'z y A-- si jnuqdhil ziydddar 

dddarn az dn ki J^wdsta bad (m.c.) I gave him more than three times what 
he asked ’ ’ : f j zp A^f Jblax: a-^ man si muqdbil-i dnchi khadsta 

bud bdu dddn am (m.c.) “ I have given him three times what he asked.” 

(б) Of the above, the Arabic multipiicatives are seldom used. In 

ordinary use are the compounds of b id, if Id, iXxi^ chand, chanddn and 

aJUI^ muqdbila. 

i Or hat ;b or martaha 

In India the word takrar is also used for “ altercation, dispute.’’ 

Colloquially dulla, silld. 
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^ r>;?. Distributive Numerals. 

Tho distributive nmnerals are: ‘ yakayah, or yak yak, or 

y(ik-i yah-i (ui.c.), or (obsolete) “ one by one’ : 

also yit haoa bl-hava (ni.e.) •’: ^c>.' du hadu, or du du, or dn id 

du td, oi' dufjdh by twos"’; A- a- si si “three by three, })y tliroes ” ; 
cJiafhdrdn rJiahdra n (oki)' ‘ four at a ti Jiie ” ; dak dak “ i)y tens ^ j 

//ary//7/ 74 (ol I)“ by ones and twos.” Examples ; 

j bi~nawl>at jikal-i skikdr 

du du ddani inc-rafieun civundncki du ntr-dniadcni wa du-yi diyar nie-raffcnt 
(Afi^han) “ we ^ used {<> yo onl shooting l>y turns, two ot us at a time, viz 
when tw o of us ret unu’d twu otluu's from amons^st us startl'd in thi'ii place.” 

The AlAha-n idiom b ynanui tuiilm ^ir, 

yd sh' sir bdriicL dar liijauf/ka kardam (Afyluin) ‘‘I (oaded th(‘ yuns with 
lialf a-s'l er or a seer (-aeh ” would in ni.ic be expressed uhu sir yd yak sir yak 
sir bdrvd dar tujauy-hd kitrdaui {\wx\). 

(2) Ad\’erbs aaid Adji'ctives such as tftldbwiu^'" “about.” ete. 

aiiwilso used to (xxpri'ss ap)proximution, as :—lakhuh}'”‘ bisf sdl skuda ki — 

(Jb- lxA 4 ^iv..' ' about 20 yrars ha ve I'Jansed since : - 

^/c ^xj^s yau/ iuuidu ki luv. uTizi-yi ydnzdaJt, ruplya mi-bdshad 

(ni.c.) “ 1iv(' tuman which is {'(|u<al to tiltei'u rupc'es—” ; (ynub-i sad (or hi-sad) 
najar sindur dnjd bud (m <-.) /sl <Xo i or ) “then' wei-e 

al)out 100 eanu'ls ihi'ie. ' 

(3j d/n/^. (eoniH'cied with andak und e/b//e7), coriesponds to 

English “odd,” <is: tx.' yj c>l-^y ki iunidu ru and (class.) “ Ihiit y odd 

tumaiis.” 

§ 5H Recurring Numerals 

The recurrinir uumejals are :— “ alii'rnately ” ejbyj) yak d<(r iniydn ; 
“ onee evt'iy ten daws ” f^ar dah rnz yak m.arlaba, etc. 

Examph'S :— 3 ,; yak ruz dar rriiyau biyd “ conic evi'ry 

otlicr day^'”; “cut down every third tna* ” du biyuzdr siyunun rd bi-bur 

I Vise IIM':in,s -iluititMlU 

SoTiic Aleiiaiis still sa\’ /KKjrin yarja >1 'l'ht> tnnmiiatioii an appears to be 

adverbial i-athor than a, plural; haftugan “■ b\ .sovi'iis ’’ (obs.) ; han>- 

dadan •“in the morninjz ’ ’ (Sa.*dl) : Oio Afghans sa\ rustan foi- the adverb 

“ straight.’’ 

Moans •“ in detail <ir oxactlv- ” In Indian pronounced yyiiv 

In modern Persian 4,^^' or) jC> <*i 

J bi-nawhat jihat-i shficar du bi-du (or du nafar bi <iu 

mifav) ml rafthu ya'nl du nafar nri dinadlm va du najar-i dxgar ml-rajfini (m.c.). 

. 

6 Ux: ^hibb^^, “ at interxals, occasionally,” is also sometimes used in writing for 
‘alternate days ’ : from a saying of the Projihet who was somewhat bored by the daily 
visits of a friend. The Prophet suggested to his friend that he should visit him ghhihh-^^ . 
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^ j fj or du dar miyan yak-l rd hi-hur ; 

‘‘ take one dose every three hours.” 

§ 54. Approximate Numbers. 

(a) Approximate numbers are expressed as follows :— jjd du siy 

or !•> du si td (ni.e.) “ two or three ” ; chahdr panj, or 

chahdr panj td (ni.c.) “ four or fiv<". ” ; shush haft, six or seven,” 

etc., etc. Ex:— chahdr paw} angusht^ ‘Mour or five fingers’ 

breadth’,’; d/u si mushf-i bar kalla-yi v zndam y\ Air y (m.c.) 

“ [ boxed his ears once or twice for him.” 

Remark. —In du si bdr-i two or three times or so.” th.e 

is the indefinite 

(b) In the m.c. phrase halt hashi dah td “some seven or 

ten,’’ tlie number w/h is invariably omitted. 

(c ) For chand, a few,” vide § ,‘>9 (g) : .sd qarib-i bist nafary 

“ about 20 persons,” ' or taqrib^'^ or tdkjimin^^ bisl nafar. 

§ 55. Numeral Adjectives. 

(a) Many numeral adjectives arc formed by means of the silent h :— 
shash-sdla, “ of six years old ” : y j*:^ pir-i sad u panjdh sdla, 

“ an old man of 150 years ” ; hajt ranga, “ seven coloured (the rain¬ 
bow) ” ; sa7ig-i chahdr-ruya, “ a square '^ stone.” In sSdsd 

cZ'W-Z'SZa, “ double-barrelled gun,” the » is already a portion of the 
word lula, “ a spout, etc.” ; har maha, “ of every month.” 

The : djectives du-hdra ^;b si-hdra can also be used as adverbs, 
vide § 50 id). 

{b) Professional story-tellers { mu'rika-gir^ or naqqdl)^ 

often express “ everybod}^ old and young ” by the phrases oaa y 

tiUiA li aJi^ harna kas az liajt-sdla td haftdd-sdla, or d aJ^-w^ Jf 

az panj-sdla td pawjdh-sdla, or aIU* U aJI-*> jl az shash sdla td shast 

sdla. 

The following idioms (obsolete) occur in the Tiizilhi Jahdngiri (the 
Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangir):—iky td Jf 

“ they are somewhat larger than the common wild pigeon ” ; jd 

oii> c^ly aaUXj f^ylio b y ^d “they (i.e. a pair of 


1 Taqrlb-^'*^, adv., mean.s “ at an ostimato.” 

2 The Arabic adjective murabhW “square” is also used, particularly in 

mathematics. 

The term gissa-khwan is seldom used in Persia. 
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newly-hatched sarus cranes) are somewhat larger than the young of 
a goose, or about the same size as pea-chicks a month old’’: possibly 
these idioms arose from the everyday Urdu idiom ikkis bis kd farq hai, 
“the difiference between them is very slight (lit. the difference of 20 and 

21 ). 

(c) Arabic numeral adjectives are “triliteral, triangular, treble” 

ruhd^i, “ a four-lettered word; a quatrain: “quadruple” and so 
on. 


CHAPTER Vll. 

§ 56. Arabian Months. 

(a) The Muslim lunar months ' are arranged to consist of 30 and 29 
days (usually alternately), so the wliole year (;onsists of 354 days (and 
9 hours). In a period of tliirty years an intercalary day is added eleven times, 
i.e. the last montli is eleven times in thirty years made to consist of 30 
days instead of 29. (Hence the Naw liiiz would fall every year about 11 
days eailier than the previous year and not, as it does, on 2ist .March.) 

As with the Jews, the c*iviJ day ( ommences at sunset, and the month 
commences on that evening when the now moon ^ is visible. [Hence the early 
Arab writers reckon not by the day but by the night ] 

The ordinal numbers are used to express the day of the montli. 

(h) The following are the names of the months, which do notin any way 
correspond with the English months:— 


3 or 

or 

3 ^ Jjili 

4 


Aluharraw, 

Sajar 

'bavval or 
U-Awwal. 

Rahb^ "bxikhir or RahV^^^'^ 
7-J khir. 


ARABIAN MONTHS. 


i Tho ancient Arabian year is supposed to liave consisted of J2 lunar months as 
now, but about a. d. 112 a system of intercalation \A’as iiil roducod, one montli being inter¬ 
calated into tA^ery three years, Tt is, however, related that the I’rophet' on a certain 
occasion said, “ A year is twelve montlis only as ar t he time of the creation,” and by 
this saying rointToducod tlio old lunar year. There also existed amongst the 
Arabs a system of commutation by wliicli Mnharrain, the last of the three continuous 
sacred months, became secular and war lawful in it, and Sajar sacrod. 

^ Hilal jiu is “ tho now moon ” and hadr the “ full moon.” 

^ These second forms with tho adjectives are used in writing and occasionally in 
speaking by the Persians. 

■* Or myn-i-ydk cJj 'ayn-i du 
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6 


.. JurnddqdUJJlq 

6 


.. Jumddrt’UAkhir 

7 

or 

.. Rajah 

8 

or 

.. Ska" ban 

9 

or 

. . Ramazan 

10 

or 

. . Shavvdl .. 

( 


Zu'l-qa'da 

llJ 

or 

or 

1 

or JJJAJ 

Z% qa'^dah 


12 






Zu^L 

or 


Zl-haj jail 


i 


Remark. —The fourth inonth is also called and the fifth and sixtli 

ungrammatically J^Vf jamadl^’'J-avoal^ and jayndd^''s- 


>^(ini or jamadi^^l-aJchir. 

O'' c ^^ 

(c) Tlie Arabic word for “ month” nlialir^ and tlie plural is 

o ^ 

shultur or [ ashhur. 

(d) Four of the above months are hold sacred, Miiharramy Rajah^ Zu V 
Qa'da, and ZvH-Tlijja. 

(e) (1) 71/('•^3a.>o is the first month of the Muslim calendar and 
is so called because botli in tlie ‘days of ignorance’ and in the time of 
Muhammad it was unlawful ( hardm) to go to war during this month. 
The first ten days of this month are observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of Husayn,^ and the tenth day is called t;; some 
va‘ry strict >Sunnis fast on this day. 

(2) Safar is said to be derived from snfar^, “ to be empty,” cither 
because the Arabs left their liomes empty by going to war, or because they 
left those whom they attacked empty. Another derivation is from sufdr^ 
“yellowness,” or the tint of the autumn leaves when the month first got its 
name. 


I Or jlni-i-i/ak and jlm-i-du The Arabs say ^ and 

^ Tlioso second forms with the adjectives are used in writing and occasionally in 
speaking by the Persians. 

' In l^ersian tlie forms with are usually used. Jamddi incorrect for Jamdda. 

+ Not to be confused with the Persian word shahr, “ a city.” The Persian word for 
month is ma/i, which also signifies ‘‘moon.” ikfa/i-^-^yamari, “ a lunar month ” 

also sliahr-i Iiiltdl ; mah-i shamalf “ a solar month.” 

& Husayn is called Sayyid^ ' shShiJiadd. The descendants of Ali by wives other 
than FStima Alavi. 
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It was in this month that Adam was turned out of Eden, and it was 
during this month that the Prophet was taken ill: it is the most inauspicious 
month in the calendar. Hence the month is superstitiously called 
or the lucky month. 

(3 & 4) n-avval Jjil' andi?a6z“”» n-aMr the first and 

second spring months were so named when the calendar was first foimed. 
Tlie Propliet died on the 12th day of Rabi‘^ ^l-avval, 

(5 & G) Jarndda l-dki and Ja 7 nddq, ^IdMira 

probably derived from jdmdd, a dry year or season or “ dry and on 
^vhich no rain lias fallen.'’ 

(7) Rajah the honoured month, the root-meaning signifying ‘ venera¬ 

tion with fear.’ Good Muslims spend the first Friday night (the English 
Thursday night) in prayer. 

(8) Sha'hdn c>^^, the month of disbanding or separation, is so called 
because tlie ancient Arabs dispersed^ at this time in search of water. The 
Arabs call the middle or fifteenth of this month, “ tlie niglit of the middle of 
Sha^ban,” but the Persians w.^ Shab-i Bardt “tlie Night of Registra¬ 
tion,” for Allah on this night records the actions of men to be performed 
during the coming year, and those who are to be born and to die. Strict 
Muslims iiray all night. 

(9) Ramazan the month of the annual fast, is said to be derived 

from a root-meaning “to be very hot.” During this month the gates 
of Heaven are opened and the gates of Hell shut. 

In Persia, night is more or less turned into day and a great portion 
of the day is spent in sleep; the bazars are barely stirring before noon. The 
most irreligious be(U)me devout and read holy books aloud. Even those who 
make apretenceonly of keeping the fast will not touch wine,^ perhaps through 
the fear of being detected f)y the smell. Some Persians who secretly 
break the fast, cover their lips with dust when they go abroad, to give them 
the dried-up appearance of hunger and thirst. 

(10) SliawwdI lit. “ a tail.” The ^UFirf^ is on the first 

of this month. 

(11) Zu H-Qa'da /d the month of “session” was a time of truce 
and peaceful occupations. 

(12) Zu H-Hijjah is the month of the Hajj or Pilgrimage 

to Makkah, which is made in the 8th to 10th of this month. 

The *td^^l-qzhq> (vulgarly zuhd) “ the feast of sacrifice,” called 

I The Persians maintain that the custom of drinking wine has come down from 
(.rnJ)r times. 

=2 Called also the “minor festival ” ; fitr signifies “ cleaving; breaking a fast.” 
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also '‘the o^reat; is f‘elel)rated on the lOth of this month.' Muslims 

are of opinion that it was iiistitutetl to commemorate Abraham’s willingness 
to offer 11 j) Jsvid'll. 

(/) The iMuslim era dates from the morning after the hijrah or 

‘ Hielit " ol t he Propliet from ?tTakkcih to Ma(lina.h, wliiel) oeeui-red ac(‘ord- 
mg to most on i ne Ititli diily^ \.i>. 022. i^lach siicee'“(Jiug year begins 
earliei’ t.lian the ineeeding, and an anniversary, occurring one ycnar in the 
hot weallnag will, si\(een years later, fall in the cold. Thirty-two English 
\'oai,-, ar(‘ }K(irh/ to tliirty-three Mii.-liin years. 

{(j) The I si iVlaa^ a.i». 1000 corrc'^ponds to A.n. I31>'. 

(f() (I) The number of solar years tliat have (‘iapse<l since an\ given 
-Muslim date — (( urrent year- ()f Hijiax — tlie givtm year) — ot the remain¬ 
der - ansAcr. P(e‘example, to find t Ik* number of year's that have elajised 
since a.ji. 800. 

'Idu* curr ent Hijr a year- is 1 330 | 1 012 a. n. ]. Thus a-ccor-ding to tire 

(ormiria (1330 -- SOO) - 3 = *;, of (1330 ^ 800) ^ answer or 530 - 15 answer, 
i.p. 515 year’s iiava* (‘iipsed since 800 a.h. or- 1012 — ol5. / 1307 a.d. = 800 

-v.n. 

(2) To lind tin* e((ui\’alent A.n. yt'ar- of an A.n. year: ^{A.n. 

021 54) a 3of a.h. = a.h, or(\.i). - 021 54) ^'070225 ^ answer. For 
exatujihy 1330 is the current Miji’a. ytsir. According to the formula it will lie 

equal to (the cur r-ent \.i). 02T54)-7- *070225, ue. EM 2 - 021 >4^ vvhich is 

*070225 

evident. 

(3) 4V) find the (‘(juivalent A.n. of aai a.h. date, vide ^ 1.3. 

§ 57 The Turk! Year-Cycle. 

S(inci}vnf-i Turin. 

((f) This c'onsists of t vvadvc* solar years eai*ir named after* some aninial in 
a fixed order. Tin* following old Turkish terms are tin- names of th(*so 


year s ■ 




1 

Jji 

slchqdu-il 

” The mouse year.” 

2 


ud-il 

” The cow year.” 

3 


bars-if 

” The leopard year .” 

4 


tamskqan-il 

‘‘The hare year.” 

1 This feasi 

is known by 

various other names. 

In India it is generally called 

Baqarct 

Id “ tlie cow 

'id,” and in Persia \z)^j 

j '~td-iqt<r})dn. In 1902 the 


qurhan and the 3^;^-' 'Id-i naw ruz fell f)n the same Friday, winch day is called 

'■'id i uhamfuad •. this concnrrtaice of three ^ids is considered very fortunate, 
or CKAX. - I ho Day of Victims”: being a collective 

none of wlhch the noun of unity is “ a sacriEcial animal.” 

2 Another date is 20th June, vide Hughe’s Dictionary of Islam. 
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5 UjI 

.. Im-il 

, . “ The crocodile year. 

6 chi 

lldn-il 

“ The snake year.” 

1 ch'' 

i uni tl 

“ The horse year.” 

iS^ 

(fUl-ll 

“ The sheep year.” 

9 cb ’ 

bichr-U 

Tin* monkey year.' 

10 (Jjt liJ 

tdhhaquiAl 

“ The fowl year.” 

11 Jjt oy 

. . It-il 

“ Tlic dog; year.” 

12 Jd 3^ 

Uniqnz-%1 

. . “iThe hog year 


{b) In Shaw’8 “Grammar of Lanjrua^e of Eastern Turkishtan ” ‘ 
the names are as follows :— 

(1) Sacfujan, (2) Ui, (3) /iars/ (4) Tausqan, (5) Bdlik [The Kish oi' 
Dragon], (6) llan, (7) Ai [“The Horse'’], (H) Qoi, (9) Maitnun [“The 
Ape”], (10) Tokht | “ The Cock”], (11) //, (12) Tajighuz. 

(c) Kac-li entire cycle is called a in IJi^ur, but by the Persians 

davazda sdj-i Turkr. 

{(1) d'lie year' begins and mids in the 8prin^, wJien the sun fir'st (mters 
Aries. 

When the cycle of twelve year-s is completed, it commences aiiain. 

(c) A.I). 1<S51 — A.H. 1207-S tl'.e Ho;j:: year.” 

Tire Bdrs-%} ch (^ommencaMl with the Persian A: >' naw rUz of Mar(‘h 
21st, 1902. 

§ 58. The Zodiac. 

(e) ^ nuntfKf^''khiu Tij (or - Aflk-v/c ). 

“The Ceh'stial t^irdle,’* tlie /odiac, is a belt of twelve e.onsteWatloirs 
exttmdinji about S v)u each side of the < eliptic. 

A simple si^n is (jailed -y hurj i Ar. ph hiirfij) to we i’or bastion." 

(b) The nanj(‘s of the sii^^ns or constellations are: — 


1 

cU::^ 

Ildfual 

‘ ‘ Pam ’' 

Alios {Nairruz). 

2 


Sawr 

Pull” 

Taurus. 

3 


J auzd^ 

“Twins” 

(demiiii. 

4 


Baratan 

“Oah” 

Cancer (Ist of 

or Summer^ 

5 


Asad 

“Lion” 

Leo. 

6 


Sumbula 

‘Earoft'orn” . 

Virgo. 

7 


M izmi 

' ‘ Scales ” 

Libra(lst of Autumn) 

8 


' A qrab 

•‘Scorpion” 

Scorpio. 

9 


Qaws 

•Bow” 

Saggitarius (Ist of 
Winter). 

10 



“ Hc-goat ” 

(Japricornis. 


J This dialect of Turkish is called also Vi<Jbur. 

Boas is prop(‘rJy the white leopard. 

are used in speakiuj]r, but all are us(h 1 in writing. 
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11 


Dalv 

“ Bucket ” .. A({uarius. 

12 


Hut 

“Fish” .. Pisces. 


(c) In addition to the 

Arabic names, the Persians make use of 

tl)e following 

Persian names : — 

1 

V 

harra 

Th(‘ lamb. 

2 


(jd.v 

The ox or bull. 

:i 


du-paykar 

• - The two-faced’’ or ’ ‘ two-tigured. ’ ' 

4 

.u 

khar-chamf 

“Tluicrab.’' 

5 


i^hir 

“The lion.” 

6 


khuslta ' 

“ Th(‘ car of wheat or b:ii-le\\” 

7 

Aii'y 

tardzn 

“The scales.” 

s 

r-''/ 

ifazh-duftt ^ 

“ The scorpion.” 

b 

ciur 

kam.d u 

The bow. 

10 


huz-l kuhi 

“ Tlie wild goat.” 

i 1 


duf-i-dsiydb 

The fci'der oj tlii* hoppci’ of a wafer- 
mill; bucket.’' 

12 


uidJid 

“Thetis!..” 


id) The Zodiac i.s divided into twelve e,,ii,',.l parts called s,V/»,s’ and 
niuned after tlie eoiistellatioiis. and the first point of Aries begins at the vernal 
epiiinox, which is the Ihosian .Vaw-Raz or New Year's Day. about 21st 
March. The Sun .spends a month in each of the .iJiove. • mansions.' ' 

{(■) It i.s suppo.sed th it the Zodiac was formed about 2000 B.t'. 

§ 59 The Seasons. 

(a) sc'asoris arc ■■Sf)n'ii<j!; ’ ( h-fhar) (.•ornrnciu'niLji; witli t-he 

Naw- Hkz or ‘ ‘ Now" ^ <*;ir’s Day ’ Suin.'nor” (^LC*«'b tahi.'dtan oi- cfuntia 
cornmeiicing vylieu riio sun enters ‘Cancer’; • AiUunin” ) pa^iz oi- 

e; kh(izd)i or khizdn ); and Winter ” ^ zaml^ldit. or sartnd^). 

(b) Chllld or is a vague period properly of ‘forty days.’ Tlie 
.vW rhilla-tii kuchak or “small chiUa^' is a period of twenty days 

of slight cold just after the chilld-yi biizurg, whicii latter is the 

forty days of greatest cold preceding the cMlld-yi kuchak.'' Tlie chilhi-yi 

> Khii.sha also =“ a buiicli of grapes ’’ 

Or kaj-dnni . 

A season is occasionally dated from the appearance of Suha>/1 or*' ( anopua,’ ’ wlich 
in Persia occurs about the boginninfj; of Mlzan. 

+ In writing also shita and for Winter and Sum riior : 

Adj. are applied to the Winter and Summer erops. The words and tx*# are not 

used in speaking; tliey are often used in poetry. 

t Qarma and sarma mean “ heat *’ and “ eold.’* 
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tabisian is the forty days of greatest heat in summer, and commences wiien 
the sun enters Sarafan. 

,r;) Yilaq, T. ( or ), and qbs'/ddq, T. (or ), are 

“ smumer quarters ” and “winter (jua-rtei's,' ” es|>ocially of the wander¬ 
ing tri})es, Turkish and others. 

{(1) The times of obligatory f)rayer ^an‘: 

1 Svbh Dawn. 

2 Znhr Noon [less enmmon nhu-ruz" or ninia-fft 

nr:; or niindz-i prsJnn Afghan). 

3 ‘A.sr r'^ Betweeri noon and sunset ; [ nxinidz-/ dn/ar * 

Afe’hanJ. 

4 Maqhrd)'' “Sunset”: na}mr:-i danad' 

o dAv£ “ Aboiit one-and-a-hrdf hours a,Itei-sunset ” : 

( namdz- i khuifa e). 

The three j)rriods of voluntary' {)]-avm’ are : — 

1 N(tnidz~i ishrdq .. Wlum the sun has well risen, o'. about 

b .\.\\. (Sunni luayei). 

2 Nanidz i rhds'ht '.U.' About- 11 a.m. (Sunni). 

3 Najndz-ilalaijjnd .. jUi “After midnight ” (Shi‘a or Sunni). 

The Shiha-s, however, sry the Zuhr and Msr nrayei 

together at either of the two time<, and nam<‘ them natadz-l Tjufirajm 
Similarly, whth the v:*' )iaicjjirU> and vU*. which tliey name 

)uia^rrn m,(\fjhjn}f^aqn. Thc\M bus praw t hrcfc ti mes a, day >d not 

five. 

§ -‘h Ancient Persi in Yea,r 

[a) Th(‘ aiieient Persian year was Solar" ami eonsisled of twelve months, 
each of thirty days, five days' wem added to coni|)lete the yeaav and, a.s 

niM.iri-: *■ tu iii'trrct-* ’ (ol !>ir(b). 

5 Aim hie y//a/, I’crdau Aw juinuiz. Sam~r, jxm jqana or f>an'r 

vctqtl is a sort of liturgical .sfa-vico r-’peafoU in A'ahic [''’cyor iiccoriting to the 

('hristian idc • is IxMt rcn<](^rcfl In’ ti.r u oial flu n. ’n ridditunt to (Iio daily 

]-)rayers tlaTo are >pc' ial services for special occasH'u.s , hi' is osiially ])rav ooK' thrri© 
tmios a da' out pt'rform t ho same arnoiiut of pra.yi'r ; t.lajy <‘au <‘oudauc tile noon a.7»d 
ovoTiing prayer which is thoo porh)rmod any tinio bctwc'on tioou and ■ unsot, and in tlio 
iriaijhrib they includo fito <'.s7/a pr-...\(M' vvliich is t'c'ii ))cforincd any time l)cta\«‘on 

niaiflitib and Tuidrught. 

■' Tho Afglians often say n,lm I. roz. 

**■ This is, perhaps, tho l^anjahi w'ord /degr fui'amiig cn ofiing, and not the rcrsian 
word dlgdf ‘ {inoth('r.’' 

M a (/It n h i s I hour after g// nr ub. 

Sabi ahami^tl “ '^olar Year “ : it was bi-sextile and /ffsbl 

^ Panja-yi (Uizdida also (*al!ed kha : mt-yi inuMaflga w— 
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witli us, a leap year ooeurred every four years.’ The new year commenced 
when the Sun entered Aries; i.e. about 21st March. The 3 ^;^uhi naiv- 
ruz. or ‘‘New Year’s festival,” is still the ^reat day in Persia, thou^li the 
above solar year has been superseded : tin* I^ersians changed their calendar 
and their written character, with their religion. 

It is supposral to liave commenced with the mi.ssion of Zoroaster. Some 
Avesta Scholars maintain that Zoroaster flourished 12,000 years before Christ: 
oth irs soon years, and others later still. None, howtnor, places him less than 
40' >0 years ago. 

Soiye modern Zardushtis maintain that , .r^/)re//and not Farvardin 

was originally tlie first month, hut all agre(* that the year began at 
N a ioruz. 

(b) The following are the tVrsian solar months, each Tnonth being the 
name of ac. anirel, who presides over the month :— 


1 

Farnardlv 

Marc'h and Ay^ril. Tlie 1st of 
tins Tuontli (21st March) 
is the Persian 'ul-i naw rnz. 

2 ' . . 

Ardi-bihlsht. or 

-hiffisht 

Ih'dt April ;*nd May. 


Khur-ddd 

May and Juno. 

4 

Tir 

f)uiu‘ and Julv. 

o 

M (U'ddd '' 

July and August. 

C. 

Shalrrlvd)' 

Augii.st and Septembei-. 

/ 

MiJn- 

Septend)er and October. 

s 

Jbdji 

Octf)ber and .Xovemlxo', The 

five' in h\ai)-V(nr ssx -in, 
tercaJarydays were* inserted 
at the end of this month. 

0 

. Jrnr 

November and December. 

iO 

Jday 

l)(M ember and January. 

11 

Ban ma n 

January aiid February. 

12 

1 sjandannuzov !b‘b]uary Jind Mai'ch. 

(< C)llo(j u i a-11 y) /.s /a n r/. 

(r) The following are the names of 
jiounced by the Zardnslitis of Persia ;—- 

the (hiys of the fiionth as now pro- 

1 J,: 

Urmizd or 

11 nr muz 

2 cj.t-' 

Bahman 

also 11th montli. 


Irdlbihisht 

also the 2nd month. 

4 ; r'jr“ 

Shahnvar 

also the 6th month. 


J Kahlsa ** Leap Year *’ 

Ainardii'I or inurdad former rnoni conimon. 

Vide nolo C>, p 
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5 



I sfavdarmuz 

also 12th month. 

6 



Khurddd 

also the 3rd month. 

7 

,Nl^X5t 


Amur dad 

also the 5th month. 

s 



Day 

also 10th month. 

9 

or 


Adar 

also 9th month. 

10 



Ahmi 

also 8th month. 

11 

tiOj-jo j! ^.21.. - 


Khrr or Khurshtd 


12 

»u 


AIdh 


i:i 

or 


Tir or Tishtnr 

also the 4th month. 

u 

«i t 


Gush 

• 

IT) 



Day 

also 10th month. 

U) 



Alihr 

also the 7th month. 

17 



Surush 


IS 



Ra^hji 


19 



Farvardin 

also the 1st mont h. 

20 

C Of 


Ball ra m or Virahrdnt 


21 



Ham 


eo 

A' 


Bad 


23 



Day 

also 10th month. 

24 



Dh( 


25 

or z) 


Ird or Arashvdu(f 


20 



Ash tad . . 


27 



A smart 


2S 

.jU-c' ,■ 


/jdmydd 


29 

rJoU 


Mdntarasfiud 


30 

^l;U- 


And ram 


tlnnuz or Hunnuz, 

etc.. 

, the nam'‘ of the 1st of th(‘ 

month, is the principle 


of Good, as opposed to Ahriman the principle of Evil; all the remaining 
names are tlie names of Angels who preside^ over the days named after them. 


It will be noticed that three days in the* mont h are called Day, distinguished 
as Day-ha-adar, Day-ha-mihr and Day-ha-dla. 

SYRIAN MONTHS. Christians of the Eastern church use the modern 
European calendar, but they call their months by Syrian names. Their 
ecclesiastical year still begins, as formerly, on the 1st October. The names of 
their months are ; — 


Kdnun‘'^-s- Sam 


January. 

Shuhdf 


February 

Azdr 

.. jLm 

March. 

Naysdrt or Nisdn 


. . April. 

Ayydr 


May. 

Uazirdn 


June. 
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TamiJiz 

.46 

A ylul 

Tislirlnl-A ivival 
1 shrin^ - Sam 
Ka nun /- A ivwa 1 


j,y 


July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December, 


{d) The Jalali yoai ' also (tailed Malakl and Malak Shaht, is 

leckoncd from Jahli-ud-dui Malik Sluili, sou of Alp Arslan-i Saljuqi, and 
l>eg:iiis A.D. 1079. The year begins with (lie V(^r’iial E(piinox, i.e. with the 
Id-rsian Naw-ruz. aTid consists of 305 days, 5 hjurs, 49 miii., 15 seconds, 
and a fracdioji. T;h‘ names of the monf,!!-; are the same as in the ancient 
i^ersiati soiar y<'ar, but the intercalary days ii‘e added after t lie (aiii of tlu^ I2th 
inoiiti;. The Jalali yc^ar is enbaed ni Indian, Eersiati. and Turkish 
alniana(‘S. 


§ €1 Yasd-Gardi year. 

(c) Tin' Zai'dushtis of P-ersia and t he Parsis oi India have gone astray in 
their- calendar; tiiey reckon by the Yazd-Gardd year \ Jt-o ). 

Tazdejir-d or Yazdagird i y>-: b vj.- , was th" iiainc, of several kings of 
lYrsia of the Sass inlan rac(^ hut t he name is spi^cially applied to the 
grandson of Nawshirwan (the JustJ ihe last of the ivavitm kings of Pensia. 
4'iie era commences from his deatli at the hands of a l^urasanl miller ho 
was treaciierously killcil wliile asleep) about a.d. G31; but, the leap-year 
beiiig omitted, their cahmdar has fallen into confusion. 

(6) The names of their months are practically the same as the ancient 
Persian year, but their year- commences live months later than the N'aw-ruz.'* 
The year consists v)f 3b5 days only. Tire last five days ol. the year are not 
incluvled in any month but are added on to the end of tiio twelfth month'’ and 
divstingnisiied b\ a special name. The following are the names of these 
“ stolen days ' , .vjl i khaniui-ijl fnustarlqa, or- 

dazdlda (P.) :— 

,]) aknawad, (2) u^/Uawad, (3) safantamad (or 

safdnlaman), (4) wnhnkh-^katr, (5) wahashimush (or 

wahiMa-wlsht) (Mir, \j. 34). 


I Olio 'li; tlie astronotuor.s who asbisLod in ret’or.mtig this caitMidar w<is ‘Uiiiar-i 
Wia V yam 

'I I— 

I’tloy, however, call the second month Iri(iibihi,»ht; tiio fiftti Amiodad; the ninth 
Azar or ^Igar ; the twelfth lafand. Azar means lire and is .supposed to have been 
tlio name of tho father of Abraham. Tho Parsis consider it to bo the name of an angeh 
+ The horsians, tioth Muslim and Zardushtis, however, keep tho festival of Naw-ruz 
at the Vernal ICquinox, but not so tho Indian Parsis: their festival lasts 20 days, 
comineiK iiig 5 days before the khamaa-yi rnustariqa. 

^ i.e., after Isfand {lafandarmuz). 

14 
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§ 62. Days of the Week. 


(a) The clays of the week are 



Shamha 

Saturday 

1st day of the VV^ei'k. 


Yak-Sharnha 

Sunday 



L)?/-S/iamba 

Monday 



. . Si-ShamJm 

Tuesday 



Chahdr-S/iam>ba 

Wediiesdav 



Pnnp/SJ/amha 

Thursday 


( 

J d urda ' \ 

Friday 

T\ie Muslim SaFlialh. 

or 

or 1 



/ AJo^f 

Adina \ 

,, 


(b) As 

already stated, the 

day begins at sunset 

; tile night precedes the 


day. ilius, ii an hhigiisliman wishes to say ‘‘Sunday nifrht ’ hi lVrsia.ii, he 
nmst say “ Monday niid't ’’ instead. 

(c) A weelv is hafla, from Jtajt '‘sevum’'- in Arabic ashif^' 

from aiid sab' and S(t])‘-ah “ seven. ’ 

(d) liuz 3v hi Persian and naltdr (pi. in Arabic mean 

“ day ” as ojiposed to ni^ht: shab'^ P. and laijl " uiii;ht timed' 

(e) ) (noni Ar., a. day, has for its plural .-b* (ujtfdni “days, time, 
season.” 


(/) Shaba.ud-riLZ j,«; is tlu' civil day consisting of 24 hours ; ‘ lorty- 

eight hours’ journey (by rail) ” ^ would be “ du .'<f/fd>dna rfiz rdh as/d" 

(c) The longest night is called .sha(>-i f/aldd, and the longest day 

)3) TUZ‘i ]awzd^. 

In Kirinan, t lie short est day is called ruz-i tshk(irn,b(^-skuy, 

i.e.,tlie day is so sliort that while oik‘ is wastnng a shei^p’s tripe [shikatnha]^ 
tiie day is gone. 

(d * The last six or ten days of cold before the Naiv-rUz are called 

in the almanacs bard"’ d-'^ajuz, ds.r., nm\ by the people J 3 

sarmd^yi pir-zdJJ^ from a populaa- legend. 


• The Zanlushtis ^('jK'rnlJy iisr Adi na (iJfl i*( rs.)!jj pri ferencc'to flam'd^ 

the Muslim naiiKc 

•2 Tliough the Muslims of India ivc*kon in th(‘ sanu* maiiricr. tnany of them liave also 
adopted the vln^lisli itlioin for sjioakini:; to ‘hii^lish peoyiic : vide Phillott’s Hin<l. Man., 
p. 22’). riiis soiiKdiinos c mses confusion. The Muslim world way dark bofore it was 
light; thoreforo tlio night pr('(edes iho day. The .’"'ardnshtiy, liowover. say the world 
“with (rod was from all time and has no i )Ggiiintn j. ’ ’ With them tho day pro(‘odes 
the night. 

i'' Usod in writing. 

* Plural shdh-hd and shabTin : .Ar. ‘ a night ’ has for its ])1. 

5 It is hardly necessary to remark that there are no railways nor even roarls in 
Persia. Tho toy iMilway at Telirc.n, alioiit 4 miles in kmgth. can scarcely be counted. 

The Persian Almanac of 1902 gives the period of the hard^ d-'ajuz from 11 th to 
17til March. 
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{c ) In m.c., for Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday , the phrases 
shah-i chahar-shamba, shah-i jam^a, and uJ^-' sJuih-i yah 

sha'mha are used. Superstitious people do not cominenee a journey on these 
three days. Should a <i:uest sleep at the liouse of a friend on the night of 
any one of tlie above days (Englisli eomputation), he ought for lucd^’s sake 
to sleep the night following as well. This superstition lias nearly died out. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

§ €3. Money. 

{a) 'I'he followiopf ar(‘ thr moneys now current in Persia.— Dinar an 
imaginary and infinitesimal coin, used in accounts: tliero are 1000 in iKiiram 
or qirdn. 

! SI id Id — dO dinar. 

'20 -- ] (flrdn (or or yak hazdr. 

]n Qirdnl 1 fJnnnn 

Tile-//7'anT??. is a ' 4 old <‘oin (rarely met with). The qirdn, and iialf qirdn 
( dah-shdid). a.ud the hazdrl or “ two qirdn hit,’' are 

silvin. 

ijt) f*(d-i ^ajld J^j ‘‘white money” is 'Silver money/' and 7>/7/-/ siydh 
ijL.. Jy “black money ” is (jopper money or the nickel (mins that ha,ve 
1 M,k(Mi its phnan San/ndr. a '‘()rru])tion of ;tP^N is a iwo’shdid nickel coin 
(iormerly (‘ 0 ])pev). 

(e : The Collowin/ tinins are oeeasionahy nst'd. th.ouirh the values ari' not 
noiv i(‘pi‘(‘sented by aetual coins • - 
(11/ dr. -- 5 dinar 

^ M (ihaa///attll - \{){) dinar -- ’2'^hahl. 

^ Abhd.d, - 200 ,. --A 

TIicjUaUj (or . Utihj) = rat Inn* less tlia-n iialfae/me: 22 — i 

linndn (it) qirdn). 

^diahdr ahhdrd ~ a depreeialed qirdn : U> instead of 

20 sl/dhl. 

JO; riydi - 1 j qirdn: originally the name of the Sjianish dollar. 

or " quriiHh or yhurn.^^h, the Turkish ])ias(er, valiK^ahoih 2d. of 

Eiii^lish moiK/y oj* 17.1 shdhls: th(‘ term is us('d in certain places tliough the 
coin may not bc‘ cuirent. European ^old duea.ts, calk'd tnajar and 

I Also c-Hlled sa/nh qiran. 

‘ Tiu^ gold (lu. huzar'i is now worlh -1? qirans 

I his ierin ii'as also applied t<» tim inckol coins (introdoc ed Mn/.al!ar-nd-clln Slnlh). 

* } ak (jhuz ht-.<i)nan.u natwi-diham “1 will give yon not u i’arOiing,’’ Uit' speaker 
probably not knowing ilie real signification of the word ^hdz. 

t lopoi ly hut pri)nonncefl end soinetiinos i.-- iraMri ecily written wdth or 

without In Kornnm and K'Jiran panuh had is live .shuhik, but in \'ezd the term 

panahbadd is used for ten shahis. 

6 Probably an Ar. pi. of , tlie (Jerrnan grosfion. 

T The term is used in Kerman but the coin is not seen. Piasters are said to be 
current in Beluehistan. 
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I bajujhU, are vvortli .i little more or a little less than the 
furmn: they are rai’ely met witii. 

llra-yi Ingllsl , and Hra-ifi-' UsmaiUi, at e the Eusjlish 

and Turkisli pound : th(‘ former (in 1001) = >1 to 53 qiran. 

^upiyay the rupee,” ^ flm;tuates from 3] to (jlran. 

(d) Askinas, a Russian bank note; also any eheqiie. 

Bdriit. a ' iuMpie or bill of exehanye. 

Inipirhidl, a Russian imperial (gold), ()resent value 2S to 33 qiran. 
Manats a rouble” = live qiran. 

Tli(‘-fibi)\(^ terms are not all eurnmt in ev(‘i’v disti ict. 

(e) Then^ is no postal money-order syst -m in Persia. Money can bo sent 

by post, insured, in .i sealed bag for Register'd artieles by post 

are called sl/drishi. Insured articles ai’e sent only within Persian 

t(‘rrito!‘y. A pjireel is called , atminai or Uv bima hirdan 

‘‘ to insure"’ : ifCthyi rafiid is “a receipt.” 

( 'h'^' t)r) ^I'—yat klsa-yi (or yirra’yi) q(id 
finnmii fnmn kardxun, “ I sent 100 ffundtts b\ insui ed ])Ost.” 

(/) For the system of keeping n.ceounts by jiU-, vldr Woll. Eng.-Per. 
l.)ict. and also ^ 14. 

§ 64. Measures of Length, 

jyfdi' ji(j. “Mho di'<fancc a shout can be heard.”'’ 
nhd-yi slmlnr (rare) •'the ))r(‘<idth of a earners hair.” 

jr— jaw, “a barley-(‘orn’s length.” 

anguM, “a finger's breadth. 

hahar^ length of one joint of the tlnnnb (about I ! iiicli), or the thirty- 
^'•erojKl part of a -^ar' . 

<■' yak band anguM (about IJ ‘'the length of a finger 

joint.” 

girah — 2 hakar (or about 2A inches). 

:Y/r‘ or ^f gaz, tJio Persian yard (of about 40 inelies) : 16 girah - 1 zar\ 
vaj(fb. ''' <i span.” 

^ J^iyal ml-lcnnl ki yak bajuyhjl hi-man dadi (ni.e.) 

“ do Y'lu think you have given mo a vast sum for this ? ” 

The revenue of Beluchistan is paid to K inn an in rupees at the rate of qirdns a 
rupoo, tli(‘ niorctiant exchange f)eing 3^ in 1902. 

Tlic insLiranc'e foe is called haqq^ ’z-zamutia. 

* This term is only used in Persia for insuring within Persian limits to a foreign 
country A^bcj^i (3*^ b basta ru haqq^^ z-zaniana ml-diham. “ I’ll insure 

thi'i. ’ ’ 

f> This term is rnncli used by the black-tent folk : yak jlq-'i‘ rdh ast. 

^ Also colloquially yak band ndkhun: by the vulgar the word ndkhnn, “ nail,” is 
used for “ finger.” 
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It!,. 


nmj ( or 
-j> dcisf 


LJ ^) 


(trash ) 


fubifc, fro/n point of 
of the iuiddl(‘ fine^tir. 


the elbow to the tip 


or ([adatn a short pace. 

h(ujh(il.^ ' the q)ace i)etweeii the tips of the fiiigCTS of bot h liaiids when 
t\\e arms are extended to form a cross with the body.’ 

•jj _ ,. 

ij.-' yak sat\ or ^ yak ([ad (orAjlT kallah ), the ordinary stature 
of a man. 

jars(nuf or larsakh = (hOOC .^r/r _ 11!,000 r/<7r/a///, — '1^ English 

miles. ^ 


amyddnd asp — a va-j^ue distance, about lialf a mil(‘. 

In addition, there is tlu*. Idirkish ell, arsliiii^ much the same as the 

Persian yard. 


liavank —In Baluchistan, distane.e is estimated by the numbers of pairs 
of sandals m;nh' of tiu^ dwarf ]>a!m [phis) that will wear out in traversinii 
the distaiK^i*; they say yak ])/ns rdh-asf, <ht pins rdh-osf etc. 

(h) Tasdj^ ' is a w'orcl much used by the Af;:»hans tor a measure equal 
to about the joint of a tinker. Accawding to the dictionary it is a weight of 
2 or o1 4 barley C(irns: oi' the twcaitv-fourth part of any weight or iru‘asui‘e, 

mde § 6f) {d). | Ar. r ♦--d? f- of a danatp tlndatlei' being I of a dirhatti and hav'- 

ing the weiglit ot a, hahhalo\ 

(c) ' Arz iyy and /tlf Jyh aie the two words (‘ommonly used for 

‘‘breadth” and ‘ hmgth ” : (adv.) “by breadtir' and 

(adv.) “ by length.” 

[d) Shash (ja.z dar sfaash yaz ‘‘mea-suring six g((z eacli 

way (square), six yards square” (not six scjuare yai’ds); but sha^dh 
qaz, marahhfr “si\ S({uare yards.” 


65. Weights 

(<t) in IVrsia, as in [jidia and Afghaui.stan. eviTytliing, liquids includes), 
is sold by w'eight and not l>y mearsure. 

(jandmn, “a, grain of wheat” ; about .‘1 go to 1 imkhud' weight. 

• ( arc rnii.st lio taken to dist ingnish tlic differenoi^ in i-'ronniiciation between these 
two: in ^^^',tbo is not sounded, and tlie is pointed by tdtha. !his measure is 
roughly taken te bo tlie ciistanee from the tip oi the tinkers of the left hand when 
the arm is extended to tlie tip of the nose when the head is turned to the right. 

In the Anjuman-aru-y ^unirl. a dictionary of old Persian {Fmsd qadhn), Uisfi is 
given as the equivalent of uTtai. 

^ In India, grains of riee ^^re sometimes useti for weighing rninuti^ quantities of drugs. 
The lowest standard weight, however, in India, is the raM, the seed of abrus precatorius^ 
which in appearance resembles a small scarlet Ix^an with a black spot on the end: it is 
used by goldsmiths, and weighs about 2 grains. In Persian v\orks written in India the 
rati is called siirkh. 
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nuhhudj a small chick pea. or grain of gram, said to weigh about 
, I y of an ounce = 3 ganduni. 

misffdl = 24 nukhud, 
sit - If) mi'^gdl. 

<^A.M (igt f/i/a {ii\)})vc\\ umtfiggffh oi' or w'Kiitpiah] — \)i) nd^iqal (abf)ut 

14 oz. a '/oirdupois). 

niatf-i ' TithrirJ “ a. Tabriz rnaund ” - S^'vfK/ga'^ - 720 

viisgrli (about, 7] to 7! lb. av.). 

sh'lhj or Rova-l tnaua/Jd' — nearly 2 Tabriz iua,un(ls (14.1 

tnir/lb), 

nmn-i Rag or ‘ ^ mainid of Rai ’’ 4 Tabriz mr;ao^ri.s‘(about 30 lb.). 

itian-i IldHfnttd — 10 T<ibriz(about MOIl:).); this weight 

15 only used in tla^ South, 

;lyr.'s^ k'Jnirvdr or ‘ donkey loa,d ' “ JOO 'Fabriz inannds (725 lb.), 

chdrak is the qu irter-(‘itlua- of a Tabriz or of a. Royal rnaund. 

The (‘a,rat, (firdt [hr. pi. ^amrf/) originally h^js (firrdi, is an 

Arab w(Mght and (apials about 4 grains or of a mdsgdl: it is us(kI tor 
weigliin.u jewr*ls. The \r<i.bs sonietinics apply the word glrd( to the ,r\ <4 
anythiiiL^; and eolio(|aially tiiev ap]>ly it to a. measure of about an inch. 

In Keniian — 

iV7s‘/-/ hajt dirham .. . c-ft. 10^ in weight. 

Ilajt dirham .. — 21 ,, 

Pduzdah '^a)(g — 42 ,, 

Si-sang .. — S4 

Chdrak .. — 2 Si-sang 

Nrm-tnan . . = 2 Chdrak 

Si-chdrak .. = 3 Chdrak 

Vak-tnan (Tabrizi) .. ^ Chdrak )\=^. 

In Yezd, ^ sad dirham — 1 ^' nim-nuin (Tabrizi) = 2 

chdrak. In Yezd, the word chdrak is litt le used, panjdh dir- 

ham (etc.) being used instead. 

(b) Watei' is measuri'd by the sang i.e. by a quantity sufficient to 

turn a mill. One sang of water (with or without izdfat) is 

supposed to be suffic^ient for one hundred and a chdrak is a fourth })art 

of this (juantity. 

(c) Water for irT’igation purposes is also borrowed or bought by the 
idscha ' oi' ^^^^^idsak (“ a little cup ”); i.e. a metal cup with a small hole in the 

* j*orHiai» for mann Ar. 

- The word maarid is tho Anglo-Indian term for man, but the standard man of India 
is !^() lbs, 

•' In Kerman tashta, forty of which go to 12 hour.s : also in Kerman 30 jurra go to 
12 hour- 
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bottom is floated on water and the time it takes to sink is tlie unit of 
measure. For instance, if a cultivator borrows six t^sak of a rertain 
channel, the wliole of the water in the channel is turned into his '(roiin I foi* 
the time that the iasak takes to sink six times. The trmd: is mn. a 
standard measure, hut varies locally, according to the re|nii(unents of a, 
villago. 

(d) Another Vii^ae term is drlur/, which may h(‘ sahl to be t!i<- si\Mi 
part of anytliinir. Proj)ertv of all kinds is ' divided into six jinayin;u‘v 
each of which is called a dmf/. An owner of share of land, a room, 
or a horse would be described possessinv ‘‘two dang'' \ an owiici* ot i\\e 
whole would say, “all six dang are mine”: Jj\: s/n'sh 

dang kJiana mdl-i man ast. 

^ iJut only houses ii id hinds. 



CHAPTER IX. 


§ 66. The Verb FiH ^ y 

The verb “to be*' {vide also § hS) : - 

(r/) The fc;!ni])iest forni is the af]fix(Hl >uhst:i'Lti\'(' ve; h : — 

' <nn (I) ai)\ . . . . tni {\V(‘) a.reT 

or) t (Thou) sil t . . Id (You) a,re." 

*[-/-/r/1 asl (Ho) i^; .. (fiid ('Thev) aie. 

(h) (I) T iiese affixes uiav be to a i)i<>riou!i adj(M‘tive, participle, 

or‘ suostuiUt i ve, a nd souiot uiios I o au a.dvei b ; and the sani(‘rules I hatapplv 
to the written ionas of t!)o atfixed pronotins [ § .3] {/;), (e). (d)] apply in the 
iiiaifi h(U'e. Hxuunples ; n snKduffsl (for ,^LkLc- y] is 

a Sultaai ; y H Ixoida asf. or (with the ^ of unity) 5-<>b ^ [or 

^ or (old) y | hhanda %d "'lie is a slave ” ; ^ dand-i/ani 

I am learned ; hut Ij ddxrdlni. w(' art' Uainied ’ ; jjaaj J oi* 
y ill handa-l art thou a, slave ’ Y riuni-am or “ I am ” ; 

“ \v(‘ are " ; r/n/n7T ^-b,5fj. ‘‘ t hou art i(Mrned ” : a ddnd\d ; rshdn 

dmid-f/'tnd ; v hh'fh rn\d y, or Umb-rh ad 

(not IchUbni-yasl whithi is poet'ea! only), hut ididx khUh-ru-tytnd 

MdSninUidda sar hi-i(trmd))-i dandb 
Jan karda fidd-yi lab-i khandmi.-/ diardb. 

'Tis w(" who tv) wiiie’s yoke our neeks incline, 

And risk our lives to eain the smiles of wine.” 

{O. K. 21 117/do) 

(2) Tli(‘ ahj va' of the third pvTson sinjj(ular aM is frequently elided 
in contractions, as: (for); dushinandnairn /vT’s/ 

(for o.v^ \j ). 

After n aaid i, this alij nearly always ilisappears, as: nUenst; 

kdr-Vd o.'-ij ^ ; 'iihudda'Vs( }ie is a claimant.” 

(8) In the ot her pensojis, the alij ran he retained or changed into 
for euphony, as : 5<«3 aj, or s.>xj ; Yf , or ; tXv or 

I This affix is ra.lknl )nl)ii-i idjut i ji'l cA** 

In classical Persian (aiul in India and Afghani:-.tan 1 these’! are majhiil 

sounds cm, 

•’ The full form is generally used after final alij, as: ^Julfik az baray-t /)Us-i ra aya'' 
and ( blcj ) (Sa'di) “ kings are for the core of their subjects ” : tXxjbUj ra^uya-yand 
might also be used in modern Persian. 
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(4) AJif-i nuKf.^iira sofiiotinies becomes ^ before a<s^ as: 

V Al'mVst, but better 0--.1 y f'l Miisq ast '' lie is Moses.” 

(5) Aftei’ a vowel, the of tlie second ]>erson is preceded by a s- over a 

iS, as “ where art them ? ’’ In other words, two syllables ending? and 

bejririni tier with a vowel arc^ eou])lod by a harnza actinia as a hy])hen. 

(6) The final ^ of Arabic words is, in Persian, sometimes written and 

sornetinies not 11, hovve.ve»\ an Ai’abit; woni endinp; in ii precedes the first 
l)ei-si3n na/. ^ , the mii.si be strn(‘k (*nt to j)reserv(^ th(‘ distinction betwetm 
the sinynhir and plural of tir* v<n-b. Tims tlu^ plural (»1“ a poet b 

v' s/tu'anl^, but ni/m (is/f'rir-i sh^uara-yatn 1 am the most 

poetical of poets": vcei'(‘ taa^ hatnza ithained. tiu‘ word miyhl bi* I'cad 
>'^liirard-tni 

(7) d’he eontraetajn is i^enei'dlv obs(‘rved in sp(?a.knia aiid rtsnline, f*v(m 
thfMiyh it iuay b(‘ m'^rhsaed in writing. 

Honark'~-~Ast ^ is" and //i.s’/ ‘is not” ar’c* ((namal 

oi’ ‘‘copula in (In'pmposition . “ lveh<j;-ion is indispensable to hap])in('ss 7’ 
the c(p)ula. es joins tljc sul)iect reJdiion to ds pri'dicate, the rema/nider of the 
sentence'. 

Aiiy verb can be analy/.( d into tin*. co[m(a. and a pp‘dica.t('; thus ‘div(‘s,” 
into "is” (the copula), ‘‘hvinir (the pr^edicat^*). 

(c) In the third [x-rsoii siniiular ain't plui-al, tin* ('uphonic. need not- be 

inserted: si— k‘hfifhrn(/us( {j)oet.) oi L'hnh-rnA " (sbt* is 

fail-fared"; A/r7r?/7-//as7 or ddnd-sf : OAjbfj) (Idndyuvtk or 

(idnd’-iid ; /nd-sf (b)r shyrnd-st (for 

— Vuleariy , instead ofa>?/ {proneann'.ed c) is used as khdh-e 

"it is yoijd ” ; kt-r “ who is it { 

(d) Tn (ISt cu-vo! y is eoiurac't-ed into fust (or 1 and is so 

])ronoun(‘ed evan if wri(t(‘n /n us/ Azst and r/nA an* 

regular > onlra-etioiis for kd ast * [vide § d7 (y) j and c/// ast cu- t : 

chiyhn " what are we ^ rhiyam “what am 1 ” 

! KidcAi is Hti atljncl i\(‘ -‘of wfi.U placv' ’■ ^d::fvS A vrliat 

placH* an* y()U a native ? " or eolloquiallv " a'iiis form is for 

wiiich is not iised. 

> Dana-jfast not ni.e. 

■" in modern (‘.ollonuial, to the question kanb-7 *■ whore are vou ? ’ ’ the 

answer is luju U}n : [1 aa ya''i is oonsid(‘ri>d v^nlgar) The eorreet reply is inju 

hastam or urt-husham 

“who” - Kl as well as A’/, aiguilies “Who ? ” : similarly, 

c/u (perhaps contracted form of cJnz ^ i^ anotfier form of In niodia'n Persian 

all forms are used. 


Better Ae^, 
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As a. rule, cillier ooutracted or the full form can be used in WJ’it- 

iag ; but in either ease the eontraction exists in })!‘onuneiation. 

Sirnilaiiy, th(‘ tina.1 silent » of <>ther words sonudimos disa})p(^a!‘s before 
as y il fxtraJnui si “he is naked.’' 

Note the following forms or eontraetioii'^, (Uco, zif^hJ-ruyand 

''they ar(*, ugly’': ‘Ihou art”: ^ y handa-iji in. am ‘“'1 am thy 

slave” ; ^y haiida-fi'i a yarn “ 1 am ins slave ”• nid handa-yt ^ 

a “ w(' are ids slave's'" : y tv )vard-hi (vulgar fc»r tu viard-l hnshi 

W^io ar(' tlH‘y N’ mh.fhr klyand or I'l (ivd tX> or Instand 

: Ishan kiydv-avd ^ (m.e.). 

(«:g The of the sroond porsoii is (udled the yd-yi khifahl ^b the 

;// of a.ddr<\ss '’; witii a final and silent », oi- a hna-l it is wrdtcn as a 
siijjerseribt'O harnza^ as; or ki ^ “ who art thou k/rrndvi-i 

‘'art thou a. Kirmaid (an inhabitant of Kinnaii) i’ 

(/) The abo\e sullix(‘s foi-m the six persons of t'veiy tense* of th(' veT’b 
with tTe except ion ot the third persim si!igula,r, when as( becomes ad. 

{(/) d’he jn\gativ(‘ form of tin* sim])l(^ affixed vt'rb is nearly obsohde, or (ds(‘ 
occurs only in poeliy. 

nayaif^ " i a.in !)ot.. ViUjkm “we an" not.” 

01 ' nayl “thou art^ not.” .. nayJd “you are not.” 

c^w..»o 7 ih^f " he is not .. naf/ftnd (or aj va and) “they 

are not.” 

y ^'Jo Ait 

Angdr kt da?’ khdk na^l bar khak i. 

“ I5ut now you a!(^ above earth, not below! ” 

[0. K. 157 lt7/?hE) 

A villag(*r sometimes saxes; b y tit riijd-l yd ivjd na-i 

” ar(‘ you tluu’e (hen*) or not N Villagers also use nayam The third 

person visi is in regular use*. 

(//) In old Persian (inntated by rrs/c is found for ast c>^l. 

C7. The Separate Substantive Verb. 

(n) From an obsolete infinitive f/astan and hasiidan “to 

exist," are formed — 

hasiarn “ 1 am, or I exist ” . . hasivtn “ we are, (dc.” 

hastd “thou art, etc.' ’ . . ha slid “ you are, etc.” 

hast “ he is. etc.” . . ‘Xwwa hasfand “ they are, etc.” 


! Or bandagan 

‘ Vide, p. t^2, note 0; Ls probably tlie more eorroft form, as slioiiti mean 

thou art a king.’ ’ 

Vulgarly pronounced nah i t5p* 
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, etit., is siibstilutod for am wheriovrr euphony requires 
;1, or whenever the v(u-b Inas to stand alone. 

Aj ia»A.A^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

Oar man zi matfO mng}m.na niaH-am . ItaMam 
'Am 1 a u'ine-bil)ber ^ what if 1 a-ni ? ” 

[O. K. whbK) 

Here hasiam' is u<(‘d thr v(‘rb has to stejid aloiK' : tlu^ ^la/ 

could not be repeated. Alsr):— 

Mad (laiuiat v a, rhnndnLi hasiam., faiOam. 

‘‘ He knows, as w(‘l] as ], niy sorry eas(e” 

(O. K. 31b W/rin.) 

I fast O^a. is useo’ foi’ as! wlien eu])ho!iy rtapiires the former, as : 

In khdna cJiunad />/ //./v/ \d sad sdf dao~nn nddcanad b l 

Ji-^ : ii' tee A'" Jet ,'.){■ be omitted, cltandn asf Ja 

must written. 

Hast cu^xfc also means '"exists,” as: Kktfdd Jaisl there /-s‘ ■* 

God” ; fzad Jtasf (3^1 "'tiierc^ Is a (tod. ^ fjas/ is als(^ more 

emj)hiati< that] a,sf ow^f, as: Ids/tfi rd J'halal~Vsi f) "there is 

something wroiie w ith He* ship ’ ” (a ;simj)i(mst.atement t but to e demiai tlie 
reply would be, kidth rd Ihaladt hast 1 ^ you/’ 

The <iboV(‘ is the only tense now in existeneo. 

[b) khe fjeaat iva^ loi in of il/is tejisr is (by e,oiiti'let:on) as follows : — 

itdsLatn “ j am not ” . . nlduth w(; are not.” 

nisd - thou art not ’* . . /ustJd " you are not.” 

fdsl he is not ” . . (>juv^x' nisjaad “ they are not. 

(c) Probably, there was an aneiejit intinilve tdau ^)Cx.d or ' Ls7n//i. signi¬ 

fying “to be ” from which one or more of the a.bovo tenses are deriveci. 
Sahll says :—;f^’c f b a" IdOq-i qadr-i 

man dn-asli id bd zd(jJi-l bar diiudr-l hdqJi-i Jehird/tndn hadht-rajlaml (Sa'di) ' it 
were fitting my dignity to bi^ (1 ought to be) struLting on tiie wall of a 
garden in compaaiy witli a feli< )w magpie.” ’ 

jlix ^ o"-^ salfbal-l gal Jekush bndi gar nisd * 

tashv%sh-i J^dr (Sa'di) “ eom[)anion8hip with tiie rose were sweet, were there 
no fear of the thorn.” Siiiiilarly, Sa'di uses shanldasiam for shnnida 

hasiam “ 1 have heard.” Other instances occur in tlie old 

poets of this contracted form of hasiam (instead of am ^-1) with the 

Perfect tense. 

i Zajh is the English magpie, common in the gardens of Persia. The chough is 
called Here a.<}li and ms it are Past Conditional. 
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h) «3j jS\ 

A-' AiCji ^ jS 0^1?’^ 

In kar-l jrfhafi (((jar hi-i(iqjid-a.sll 
[Jar ruz hi-jd-yi J^jrtshtan "fd-astl: 
liar bi-tnurdd-i khansh d Jd-zadJ 
(Jar 'zdvki )((( hi hhJfuda iaJidid-a^h. 

“If this life were iiulef'd an cinj)1 y piay, 
lllacii (lay Avoukl he an 'Id or festal day. 

And nic^n lui^ht eoiKinei- all their liearts' desire 
• l^kNiT’ies''' of «'»ftei' ])rnalti(‘s to ]:)ay ! ” 

{(). K. liah. 4‘)4 Whin.) 

A> 0>*a' 4^x/o' y\ ^Sip 

(Jar it)((h (nmah-i rn-yi zaana karda^iaai 
M/e./ In undid (/■'</ ki (drad dard-ton. 

“TliouLd! I lead sinneil tli(‘^.ns of all inanhiiid, 

I know 1 {toil \\oul(!’st to itterey s.e iiielinedd' 

((). K. r>;i2> 

»■> y-dy Jw') 

Man ni^f .^hvdani dar 7h(, o, da ani faona Ta 
And ] am Idnne. <in •<' I am lost' in Thee/' 

(O. A. Had). 400 WhinJ) 

{d) [[((.sti ^ :{ snhstaii'ii\e sio’^dyi iT ' t^xist• netn“ and nksll 

n(')n-exist(niee 

Jlasl a<ai uidl y are iisial as adjeeitves ;— 

^ ^ . V ooA. * ^ A>.j! AA- ^ 

(landdn ki zi-khf(d nh-lar (an has-fat-aw, 

'• 4d)(' nioi<^ 1 di(^ to sell. 1 live tlie nioi*! 

(O. K. Hub. ‘’->1 Whin.) 

j 68 The Verb Transitive (mnUkad.dJ _v*/x3 ) and Intransitive 

Idzini ■ or dayr-i nrtifa'addT y 

(a) The Persian verb >s siniphv Tliere i.s f>ui one cainjngation and the so- 
ealled irr(?i 2 :nlar verbs present no dilHcnlty l^.very Infinitive or masdar 
( ends in e;.' -dan or in -toy and the ‘shortened Infinitive ’ or tliird 

person singnlar Preterite is formed by cuttriig otT the termination -an 
All tensers zamdn '^ ( cMj are fornnsd quite reij^nlarly from tlic root or 
shortened Tnfiniti and from the second person sinmilar Imperati ve ; the 

1 In India, laziim in transitive. 

Zamaa tLlboj ‘‘ T('nso or time *' ; 7nas<iar “ Infinitive or source.’’ 

The shortened infinitive is always identical witli the third person singular of the 
Preterite. 
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persons are for?n( 3 {l by tbe alHxcd substantive verb. Every verb has thus 
two stems. As in most lau^^uages, tlie Imperative is tlie shortest form of the 
verb. A few verbs arv both transitive and intransitive.. 

It must f>e borne in mind dial native grammarians do not (consider the 
Infinitive a v(‘rb. “ How ea.n it be a verb.” they say, ‘‘when it has no 
tense or time ^ ” 

(b) (1) There are two verbal prefixes Aj ' (or and 7ni {or 

haml^). Tlu‘. first is prefixed to the Aorist or Present Subpnu‘li\a.‘ (one and 
the same tense), to tla^ Impi rative, to the Pnd,(‘rite, and to the old Past 
Potential or Habitual tense that is formed })V adding an indebnite to th(‘ 
Preterite. The second is ])re>fix(Hi to tlu' Present (or Present-Entiire) to 
disfinguisli it from t!u’ Aorist, and to tb<‘ lmf)erfV‘et' to distinguish it from the 
Preterite. 

In tli(‘ follo\v’ing (e\<\m])i(‘ (po(‘ti(ta!), is -idded to tin* shortened 
Infinitive 

!li-hazu.vnn-} inrajin va (/Hh'vat~i s(n'-i da si 

Khaia-si panja-f/i fialavln hi-s/rlkitsl —(SablT). 

P>y strengtli of arm and pow(‘r of bami, 

It is a sin to '-rusli the poor a.nd ladplessd’ 

[>SVD'-/i (last is t!e‘ end of 1 !h‘. da^'tov for(‘-arm. i.o.^ t,h<‘ iiand.l 

bar L'U-ffi khardbdt iraufar l>i-l{a)vdn pdfi 
An ' (UKr hi (far saaaiat'ahd gum hardlat^ 

(O. K. Rub. 3.T) !(7na.) 

In the following, to llie definite intiinn— 

Jbi JvxJ Aiidik. y y 

liar dne/n uli gazar<id dil aid-nth ki bajla bas-7. 

Pas az Khalifa bi-khadhad garjish! dar Jlasjhddd, 

“Set not thy heart on that whieli passeth aumy ; for tbe Tigris 
Will flow on by P>agli<b'id long after tbe Khalifas.” 

{niil. Book s, ][](U’i'ai, 105 .) 


1 Called bu pi zUgid. 'Efie sainr terin is a|>|)!i(‘'l to tii<* in siicli words as hl-jnz 
“ except ’ ’ ; also in 

^ There is no difl’erence in signification hetwetai im and fiaini ; both 

are probably contracted forms of, or coiJiK'cted with, hdr.ilslut \ thes(' can he joi/u'd to 
their verbs or written separately. In poetry this pr<‘lix is sometimes, by potdical 
license, written after the verV). 
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In the following, to the past participle :— 

A- vlrAj^Js ^ Ij 1 

^xt &x —^ jv (^/cb ^ ^ 15 15*'^ ^ 

A (/ (III hnitia ashub-i jahan khwasia gir 
liTtiih-l iamb-at bl-sahza aras/a (jlr 
VdrKjah bar an tsahza shab-l ch Tnt s/aibnani 
Binsliasta ^ u bdtnddd bar-khdsla (fir — f). K.) 

" Oh Soul! lay np all earthly goods ii\ stove, 

d'hy mead with pleasuio’s tlowcaets s]>ang\e o’er ; 

And know ’lis all as dew t.hal decks the flowers 
Por (nu‘ short night, and (hen is scum no more! ” 

Imrans. Thih. 243.) 

( 2 ) It will tlius he. seen that (lie ])r(dix ind (in old I’ersian also hdnil 
) Lfives a eontinualive sense. It is, in ])oetry, even added the 

lmj)erative with this continuative sens(\ as : 

Oar rdhat-i jdvidan fam nu-ddri 
Ml-ratr] hainhdia va nid-ranjdn kas rd. 

(0. K. Hub. 15 Wbln.) 

)^cyx/c 0^‘-' 

! )i ijdl: 11 (lias-1 'ozlz rd. h'husft an aid r. 

(0. AP Hub. Whhl.) 

(3) Th(‘ pietix is oinitt(‘d in verl)s compounded of an indoclinabk* 

particle and a verb, as: f bar khlz ‘‘tret up'’ from liarOchdstan 

jAji\ agar bar gardaai. "if I return,” from J>ar-(faOilda n. Befoi*- 

verbs beginning witii a/>( ^ ) the ])retix is in modmn Persian often written 
separately and not. joined to (be verb. 

The verl) biulan doos not take the prcdix x., nor does the Imperative of 
.^/nidan. 

(4) Very rarely do both prefixes occur (.ogethm*, as nn-bi-bdgad. 

(c) Tlie auxiliary verb^ ^)dy budan “ to be ” is slight ly irfegulaic in that 

the ]in])era.ti ve is (^b bash “be tlioii " The shortened infinitive is bud. 

TEiVSES PROM FH K 1M PEliA1'IVE () 

The jMi’EIiATIVE (j^i ). 

1. JJd’Sh' " be til oil ”—bdsliid v>^b “ be ye.” 

With the exception of tile second person singular, all persons of th 
ImjieratiV(^ are identical with the Aorist q.v. 

I Bi nisha.sta aj^ees with kh udra luidorstootl. 

^ Fkl-i m.taZivin ( lIa" ) auxiliary verb.” 

' Tx}^ was anotfier form of t(io second person siic-^ular of t 4 i(‘ Iinporati\c. If is 
said to exist still in out-of-tiie-way districts: hu y. or hu hi, “ jjcriiaps, is found 

in mod Persian, in x^oetry. 
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Remark I .—The continuous Imperative is formed by prefixing ml or 
haml. It is usually affirmativt', ))ut Qa‘anl uses it negatively also. 
Ml-hash (vulg. coll.), or haml-basli (obs.) “ contiiiue to be or 

remain. ’ ’ 

Remark 1J. —Th(‘ Present I*arti(iiple (JmsJtan “l>eing”) and the 
noun of aLre^rK'v hashanda^ ( ‘‘ be-or ”) are not in use. 

fl (d). -Idle, Aorisi or Prrscjif ksuhknicfive ( ^^b.::x5 n 

I I. haHham ‘‘ i maybe (or let nu‘ be ” ]. 

Singuhir ..j />/?y//7 ‘‘tlsou nia-vest Ix^’' 

'I . ■ 

,1). hdshad ‘‘he. she or it may lx* (or let him, 

b(‘, el'^.).’ ’ 

( i. />,7.s7/7wd we be (or lei us bt*),’' 

Phn a! . . 2. [Hshld ‘‘ y^‘ jiiav be ( >r im])m‘ative, ‘ be ye 

! .'h hdshan/I ‘‘ they may be (or let them be).’’ 

(n ]nodern Persian tdis I'mis-^ doers not taiv ‘ the orelix In old P(^rsian 

it does. 

! I (Pi) — T/ic thf 7s‘ a/i ohi for/a of (>n's lor^e : — 

, 1 haa'tnu “J ma\ iur” 

i , 

Singula.r . .d. hfnnl ‘M’iou ma-ysst i>e 

!i(‘,s!i(' >r it. maybe'’' (or A'hadd or .siy 
hutrdd ()?• Jib had). 

> 

j ^ y huv lu " v\'' may bf*.'’ 

Phiras . . 2. har'd ye man Ik*.’' 

I n. h'ioraili; “they 'nav be.’' 

1 JJiu'iiKUifla JtJvA-otfL (pJnral J>7fsliaa ’nrfuu j, ,i ; uhstaniiv o .sifrnifyijig 

‘an inhabitant \< ('f)in!noii(‘r m iriodorn <'« i]lo( jni.th a,-'- '/shon ah( i Kirman 

\ or (shUn Ki<• al/b//>',<?('.( a?, / wNxiw;!) Bashanda 

in India bUshinda, is used ior “ inhabitant ’ ’ in Dersia in writing, only when 
the author is avoiding Arabic words. 

liis ihlin as a, sign of the iirst pei-soti of the verb is railed in i/talc(illlm. 

Bad or bada or bnvrai or bunad cxwd bat'd tlir Preeu tj vo' ir l )]itative aro still in use; 
(in ni.c. had and biiva /j. Bdshad n u. usud a,s an Optative, Ar.c. 

^ Classically (and in Alghan«sian and India stdl) the o hwininations of tlie lirst and 
second plnrai are ctn, cd ; ainfhfd sounds. 

^ Tlio Afghans use this tense in speaking. NToto that ^ is pronuiiced both like 
a w? and a v. Tn m.e. bad and J)'*' huodd are botli used. 

6 To be distinguished from the third person singular of the Preterite bud. 
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111.—The Present Tense { J'^ Modern Persian also a Futnre). 


Sino^ular 


Piural 



^■1., 


j 2. 

^ 1. 


(3. 

b 





(1 






mt^hasM thou art.” 
rm-hdshad “he, etc., is. 
mi-hdsJmn “we are.” 
iriTbdshid ‘\vou are.” 
mi-bashmid “ tliev are.’ 


TIk; prefixes rni or Itarni^ written separately or joined to the verb, 
are used with this tense in writing in modern as well as in old Persian. 

Remark. — Medjnvmm is an old form of this tense. 

TENSES FROM THE SHORTENED INFINITIVE - 

IV. — Th( Preterite \ 

; [ trudam, 1 was.” 


Singular 


Plural 


-• bhdl “ t hou wast.” 

( 8. * bud “ he, etc., was.” 

i 1. budhu '‘we were.” 

- 2. bit did “you were.” 

/ 8. ' budau “ t hev were. ’ ’ 


Singular 


Piural 


V —The I'm/perjeet, etc* ( ^'*3 I 
^ 1- (--:y )ril-budani^ “ T was or used to be.” 

2. ^dy ml-budl “thou wast or used to be. 

/ 8* uiubud “ he, et(!., was or used to be.” 

/ 1. ^ mi-budltn “we were.” 

' 2. ml-budM “you were.” 

V 8. nil-budand “they were.” 


This tense is also used as a Past CoiidltiuiiUjl agar mi-budarn “ if I had 
b(‘<*'i, etc., etc.,” and sometimes as a “Future Conditional.” 

The Preterite, budarn, however, is generally used, especially in 
speaking, instead of the Imperfect. 


* IiJ pootry often contracted into ti.j hud 

Dar l^wah budam mara khirad-mand-l guft 

May khur ki hi zlr-l khdk ml-hdyad khuit^ 

(O. X. Rub. 51 Whin.) 

^ Ml or Kami » haml is obsolete or poetical with the Imperfect ol bndan. 

Except in tho Continuous Imperative, vide § (6), foot-note, ml is not prolixed to 

this tenne in modern Persian. 

15 
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VI. — The. Past Conditional or Habitual ( )• 

hudame “I would have been or used to be/’ 
Singular ••"(2, budi thon ,, ,, 

hude lie, etc. ,, ,, ,, 

hudeme we ,, 

Plural ..2. budede ye ,, 

hudnnde they ,, ,, 

Rem,ark .—This tense is obsolete in modern colloquial, but is still used 
even in speaking by the Afghans and Indians. In old Persian, the prefix me 
or hamt is also added. It will be noticed that the majhul sounds of the 
tense have lieen retained in transliteration. A modern Persian, however, 
would give the vowels the m.a‘ruf sounds. The second person singular 

and first jierson plural are very rarely used, and the second jierson plural 
is, p(uhaps, not in existence. 

V/1.—The Definite Future. ( ). 

Tlu^ V€Tb khwaslan^ “to wish, desire,” has for its Imperative 

khivdh. Its Aorist is in consequence hhipdham. 

The Definite Future of all verbs is formed by conjugating the Aorist of 
khuTiatan with the shortened infinitive. 



(’• 


Jchwaham hud 1 shall oi' will b« 

Singular 



kliwaln bud, thou ,, ,, 


( 3 . 

ijy Cy£t' 

Wh'indhndbud ., ,, 


/■ 


khtpdhhn hud we ,, ,, 

Plural 

. ■ 2 


khipdhdd hud yon ,, ,, 


( 3 . 


khipdhand bird they ,, ,, 


Remark .—This tense is seldom used in modern colloquial, the Pi’esenli 
tense taking its place on all occasions: it appears to be dying out. It is, 
however, still used by the Afghans and Indians, who seldom use the Prescuit 
tense for the Future. By Persians it is used in correct writing. The ]K)Oj)le 
of Kashan arc said to use it freely in speech. 

VIII. —The Past Participle. ; i is jorrned by adding » to the 

shortened Infinitive: biida “ been/'' or “ having been.''' 

IX. —The following tenses are derived from the Past Participle :— 

The Perject Tense ( ). 

^1. huda.~am “ I have been.” 

Singular .. '2. buda-t “ thou hast been.” 

I 3. buda~ast “he, et(\, has been.” 


J Note that the j is silent. 
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/ 1. huda-im “ we have been.” 

Plural .. 2. buda-id “ you have been.” 

^ 3. tyy hiida-and “ they have been.” 

lieinark 1 .—In poetry the final I of this tense is sometimes oinittefl. 
and the verl) contracted into one word, thus; - hTidast. 

J y 3‘ 

Ptsh az man ii Hi hufl u nahdr-t hud-afii, 

‘Days clianged to niylits, ere you were born, or 1.” 

• * {0. K. Rah. 33 WJiin.) 

licmark II .—Note tliab the full forms of the alfix(Tl substantive verb are 
written after the silent %, md(. § 66 (a) and (b). Note the form of the second 
person singular; § 66 (c). 


X.—The PI a, per feci Tense ( ) not in use, 

(Bada hud(ini etc.) 


XL—The 


Singula] 


Plural 


Future Perfect ( ] : (with agar ” Perfect Subhinclivep 

I I. hhda bdshani I shall or will have hopii 

; ‘‘I must have been.” 

I 2. ^-^6 )k:y bud,a bnsln thou ,, ,, 

,3. jsjsy hiida bdshad he, etc. ,, 

^ 1. huda bdshhn we ,, ,, 

•. ^2. buda bdshid you ,, ,, 

\ 3. »jsy buda bdshand they ,, ,, 


XII .—By adding to the Infinitive a called by grammarians the 
yd-yi liyd(/at or of fitness,” a future participle or substantive 
of possibility is formed, thus budam “ what was to be^ or to happen ” ; 

plural budayii-hd: 

Bar lawhh nishdn~i bhdani-hd buda ast. 

“ ’Twas writ at first, whatever was to be.” 

(0. K. Rub. 35 Whin.) 

id) Bad and in poetry bddd is an Optative or a Benedictive form, 
as ; 'umrai dardzbdd “ may thy life be long.” Buvdd i>\y (old) is 

another form of .dj l)dd. 

The phrase (modern colloquial and classical) har chi bdxlci bad, .^6 
signifies “ happen what will, let happen what may.” 


1 Lawh tho tablet upon which, according to MohaiiiinacUin l)elief, tlie transac¬ 
tions of mankind have been written by Clod, from all eternity. 
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(e) Mabada (or mahad) “lot it not be; by no means; away; 

(iod forbid; lest” may be treated as a conjunction. (Note that, contrary 
to custom, the probil)itive ma is retained with the third person Precative). 

Ill modern colloquial, the phrase 3^; hardy-i ruz-i mahada 

signifies “for a rainy day, for a day God forbid that it should come.” 

(/) Nisi u nd-'hhd kardan ‘>yb ^ [lit, to make ‘ is not ’ and '• ims 

not") si lenities “ to destroy utterly.” 

(r/) Tt will be remarked that there are thria* forms of the Present tense 
of the verb “to be.” In inodo.rn Persian there is no difference in their 
signification; thus, “I am always here” (‘ould be rendered equally in 
modern Persian by man ha/tnlsha mjd nu-hasham, or hasiam , or a 7 n, 

I* or or 

(It) Chi hi/df ' (hitdi) (class) .— means “ Oh tliat ! would that ! ” ; 

Cl'! chi hudr ' kt ttian an dirakht 

ra hiddnistartle. ' ki k'uid ttsf (Sahll) Oh that 1 knew wLiere that tree was to be 
found.' * 

(/) In mod(‘in Pcasian, the Prett^rite of budan is <];enera]ly used for tin' 
Imperfect and th(^ Past (\>ndit ional; thus 

aj/ar daran toayt dnjd ttn-badatn mat'd hdjal-i qabrname-bftd (Afghan) 
“had I been present tht'ii, J would have had no ne(xl of a grave (for I would 
ha\ (‘ be(‘n buried in the rums) '* ; in modern Persian, and hvd (witliout 

fin* po'iixm?^) would ordinaniy be ustal here. 

if) In modern collo(pnaL (he Imperative hash is used for “halt, 
stand still,” or “wait.” Mi-hdsh (m.c.) is also used for “ sta,y 

here” Pom parol¬ 
ed ■ c)[t ' ijf 

y C 

d (^.(j ^ A t 3^; 

-d Jl.— 

Yak-i imrnz kdairdn hitn, 

Digar-l rd dilaz miijdhuda rish. 

RnzgalC chaud bash id bi-khtpnrad. 

Khdk ma.<ihz-i sar-i khaydl-andish .— (8a‘dl). 

“ One to-day you may sec^ successful, 

Another broken-spirited from striving; 

Wait a short time till the grave 
Swallows up their fancy-weaving brains.” 

* * * ♦ 

J Majhiil Bounds. In in c. chi ini-shrivad; !; 

chi-mi-^haDod Id In kdr ra hi-ktaiam, ‘‘1 wish J conld,** chi klliub bad agar In ra >nz- 
danistam \) A^. 

aI g}i, for ; nolo that t he dual m the former is asj)irated. Another, and 
probably the correct, reading is ruzak t ( dimin.). 
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jV’ o4}— Kiy- pKj 

Bash td dasl-ash hl-handad Rnzffdr, 

Fas bl-kdm-i kJnvishtan maahz-a'^h bar-dr .—(Sa di). 

The At’jj^han^^ still use the present tens(^ of budan in tlu' sense of to dwell, 
li ve.' ’ 

(/) Some veibs are both Transitive and Intransitive,' \—d.mlkhtan^ 
- if) mix, be mixed'’; rtkhian ‘to pour away, be poured 

away, et*eT’; dul^tan^ 'Mo sew”; angikfitdn'^ “ to stir iif), 

rouse”: dinfikhtari ‘to learn, teaelh' ; sdkhta.n to burn”; 

didkhFm''- CL^iiv.' 5 f “to hang” ; (fdshddan^ "to open”; gasisian, 

" to l)reak” ; />a//m9/rm “to join’’; pds/ndanr “to hide”; 

afrukhfa.)i ‘‘to kindle, inflame”: ajsiirdayi'^ " to freeze, 

(congeal’'; afzudan “ to inerease”; khasian/^ “ to wound, be 

tire(i. etc.” ; laandaii to remain ” (in Afghan Persian also transitive 

‘ ‘ t< > olace.' ’ rit/r ^ 81). 

< 69. Active Voice ( )f’. 

The following is a eonjugatioiP* of the regular transitive vau’b 
ka.ndaa “ to dig, root out, ete.” : - 

(A) Intinitive( KD'^^^kandan,: (tlie Jniinitive ean also he used as a 

noun) : negative infinitive, nd-kandan or na-kandaa. 

(b) Imporative kati^‘ dig thou, et(g” (or bi-kan). l^ast Partieiple 
. ^--! ) (active and passive ) c^i^aS' ka/mla^ “dug” or '• liaving dug.” 

Pr('sent Partieiple kandu "diggim.'/’ (indeelinable). Noun 

^ M Lishtarik , i .e, ‘ ‘ si lared, common. ’ ’ 

^ In niodorn collotgiial, Transitive only. 

' Ill rnodorn collo(juiiil , a/surda (with shudart) only used. 

In modern colloquial. Intransitive onl;\ . 

^ i.e., of which the agent is “known.” 

Sarf “conjugation,” tasrij kardan ov (jardoiifinh “• to 

conjugate.” In India, r/a/dan is usiul for a. “ conjugaltion.” 

For the Infinitive as a verbal noun, vide s 1 I.") (//), and (r) Remark. 

« >Sd(jJta-yl (unr “ Imperative mood,” also called (unr^i. nnnarrad to dis- 

tinguish it from amr-i mudamt tlie Contimiou.s Imperative.” 'hho second 

persons are called jK\ amr-i Tiazir, while the third pcirsons of the Aorist or Present 

Subjunctive hi hnnad “let him dig” hi-hanand “let them dig,” are 

nmr-i-yhhaib. 

y In such .sentences as o*; which equals this Parti¬ 
ciple is called mazi-yi jim'tufl ^ ^ being considered the 

equi\}dent of the conjunction ( A-flkc 
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of agency M kananda “a digger’ (declinable). Noun of 

Possibility or Future Participle kandani ‘‘that is to be dug up, fit to 

i)e dug up ” ; plural kandamhd “ tilings that are to be dug up, or are 

fit to be dug up.” 

/. Aorist or Present Subjunctive ( muzarV ). 

or hanam or bi-kanam “I may dig up” (or ‘'let me dig 

up”)j or kani or “ mayst thou dig,” ete. 

Remark 7. —The termination ^ of the 1st 2 )t'rsoii of the tenses of tran¬ 
sitive oj* intransitive verbs is styled by grammarians tninht iftutakalhm ( 

The suffix am | ‘vide’ § ()6 (ci) ] i''' termed vvrm-i ifihdl-i fi‘l 
( ^ ), as in s}i(idinan~ain “ 1 am rejoiced.” 

Remark 11 .— In old poetry a pleonastic alij is sometimes found at the 
end of the third person singidar of this tense, 

IL Preseui (znmdn-i hid Jl^ , ). 

^x^xK> ^nl~kav.a>ti “ I dig up, or am digging u]), etc. {also \ will dig up),” 

Remark. —Present tenses can also be formed hy pretix.ing participles or 
a. verbal adje(‘tive to the verb “ to be.” 

Ilf .1. I m/per alive {sujija-yi awr ). 

or kan or bikan “ dig thou.’' 
or AAbl.' karnd or hi-karnd “dig ye.'’ 

The other persons are identical with the Aorist. 

Remark. —If the initial letter of tlie liuficrati ve has zamma, ior its vowel, 
the vowel of the prefix ^ may also be changed to /an, as; hii-guzar or 
bi-qiizdi\ 8uch contractions as biiyzdr octair in ])oetrv joul in modern cob 
Io({uial, vide § 72 (a). 

711. B. The ('OntiniHJUs Imperative iainr~i maddml 

nu-kan (class.), or hami-kan (class.), or hami bi-kav 

(class.) “ continue to dig up ; keep on digging.” In modern colloquial 
hay bi-kan is used. 


1 rtaloi retjular Active Parlicijjle as di^tin- 
^uiiglied from Adjectiv^es and Compound Adjectives that tiave tho sense of a Pasl 
Participle. 

2 In modern Persian tlie prefix is nearly alwa 3 ^s used with tlu Irnperr.tive. Jt is, 

however, generally omitted before the Imperative of , and always before 

the Imperative of and often before kun “do.” 
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Remark .—The Precative kanad “Oh that he may dig” is 

classical, and confined to the third person singular. In old poetry, liow- 
ever, otlier persons are found. [Mabddd is both classical and modern 
colloquial,] 

in. 0. ProhihiUve Imperative (‘vide’ d^jka-yi amr-i nalil 
' rria-kan “dig not up (thou).” 

• nio-kamd “ dig not up (yt^.)” 

(Th( remainlmj persons are identical noth the .\e(/ative Aorist.) 

Remark.—For an (example, in (^lassic^al Persian, of the Past Subjunetive 
used as a Contiiiuati ve Iin])erative, vide § 125 (j) (6). 

IV. The Preterite {mazl-iji rnutlaq ^ )• 

kandani. ‘ ‘ I dug up. ^ ” 

Tins tense, in writing, when affirmative, fre([Uontly takes the f)refix , 
foi enpi 101137 only. 

V. TmperfedP' {mdzt-yl istintrdri ). 

ha)n.l-kand(vni. or I was digging u[), I used 

to dig up.” 

(Tills tense is also used lu ])ast and future conditions.) 

VI. The Past Conditional or Ifahitml, or the Optative'^ ( b 

Icandamie (class.), or rarely me-kandarne and hame-kandame, vide 

§ (is Vi. # 

Rcnuirk .—This tense can take tlie prolix A'. The second person singular 
is rarely used, and tlie second person plural, ]ierhaps, does not exist. The first 
person plural is rare and, [lerliaps, should not exist ; vide Remark, § 68 
VI, Remark. 

VII. Future Definite (mustaqhil 
O..V' khwdham kand “ J will dig up.” 

Tlie prefix aj is sometimes added to the auxiliary Idhivdham in this 

tense. In poetry, the full and not the shortened form of the Infinitive occurs; 
vide also § 80. 


I ill modem colloquial is preferred, being loss peremptory. 

\ oliissical form of the third person sinyizlar is formed by adding 
alif-t iahstn as rajta (for raft). Sa'di frequently uses giifta, which is also m.c. 

^ Whon preceded by agar this tense is called mazi-yi shartji. 

4- When preceded by hash kashki, etc., this tense is called 

mazi-yi tammana'i. The same term appears to be applied to the Imperfect and 
Pliiperff d when preceded by kash, etc. 
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VIII. The. Perfect {mazi-yi qarlb ). 

j-i tc>x^ * kanda am ‘‘ 1 have dug.’' 

In the third person singular the ast is often omitted, tlius for 

Remark. —An old form of the second person singular is h\v)i(ht'<h 

(for kanda-%) and a eonlracted form of the third person singalar is 
kandast [vide § 6(i (d)]; perhaps the other persons ocean, hut if 
80 they are rare. In a rarer form still, a is found affixed to the auxiliai’V 

of the Perfect. This form seems to be always Conditional. 

IX. Pill per feet {mdzt-yi haPid ). 

kanda bhdn/m I )iad dug up.” 

This tense is also used \u ])ast conditions, in modern Persian only. 

Rewark. — X litfhoused form of the Pluperfect, used in Conditional a.nd 
Optative clauses, is: y kanda budamy i.e., to the Pa,st IhirticipJe of 

a V(a b, the Past (Conditional or Habitua.1 of ^'zy hvdan , irntea^d of its 
Preterite, is ciddiul. P.vainple :—' ay L'ci^h az 
at>ml Khiidd ra par 'hdMa Jnidarnt, 

A. Future Perpet rrr Past Suhjuneifve ^ {indzimyl shakki 

^I lexis' kanda hd^s/urtn “1 will have dug U]): must have dug up* juay 
have dug up.” 

Tins tense is also used as a, Past Subjunctive. 

(c) The follc:^dng tenses are rarely used :— 

( 1 ) Continuative Perfect I 'ysSx-c ml-kanda af<t (m.c.) '*he has been 
digging uj) ” ; tiie Imperfect is ordinarily used for tliis tense, § 125 (0 

(2) (^0 kanda m.e-budam (old) “(if) 1 had dug” 

the Imperfect or Plu])eriect is generally used instead of this tense, winch is of 
doubtful accuracy and is not used by P(‘rsians. 


J 'Fhe s(’Cond person is vvrit.t('n ^ also (Imt roroly) 

‘2 This tonso is also callocl nt.uzl-ni iljfnn'in. and c^'^iJax) murJi-ni 

mazniiny iiiid mazi-yi inashkvk {or tashkik) iro\u ,hnml “ iinpntinc:. ’ ’ zann 

‘ tliinking, suspecting ” and sf/akk ‘‘doubting.” 

Or is'^y' kanda hudanie (not used in modern Persian, and rare in old 

Persian): ine-kanda hvdam, is another form : 

Qdzi-~t tanhu shab-l mt-rafia bvd. 

Su-yi bitstan did duzd-l hamcha dud. 

“ One night a, Qazi was going alone tow ards a garden. 

When he saw a thiof (pass him) like smoke.” 
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Remark, —In the following example ^ (ni.c.) 

agar nishistabudid kar sdJ^ta iiami-shud “if you bad remained sitting still, 
nothing would have been found” the Past Participle of the intransitive vtn-b 
is considered an adjective and not part of the verb; both verbs are, therefore, 
correctly iri t he ordinary Imperfect to express a su])position. 

(3) According to Eorbe^s, “Let him c*ontiinu' digging.” 

I am unal)le to find any examph^s of such a toisc. Such ati expression 
in modern Persian would be taken to mean “ it is(engravijig), 
just as nuqra ml-bashad signifies “ it is silver.” 

(4) a Future' Perfect, “he will have dug, he must have 
dug.” This tense is used by tln^ Afghans and sometimes by the IVrsis,ns. 
it is of dou])tful accuracy. Foj- example, vide. § 125 (j) (3). 

(5) - kandn Inula am “ 1 must have dug.” This tense, 

which is also of doubtful accunicy, is used in modern f^ersian. For exarnnle, 
vide § 125 [j) (5). 

{/) The tliird fX'i^on singular of the Aorist may be mad(’ Optative or 

Benedictive, by Icmgthc'iiing the jalfja of the final syllable; thus bavad 

becomes biivdd or ltdd: dxd kanad becomes kandd, “ Oil tlist lie 
ma^^ dig ' ” : Ouyarul rnard Id 17:adu(t tanha diJidd i.y 
“ They say ‘ may Allali aid thee to n‘.j)ent ! (0. K. 172, Whin.) 

(q) Para])hrases of some of tlie timses can be made by prelixing Pai't i- 
ciples, i^orsian or Arabic, and Verbal Adjectives, to the verb 'to be/’ a,s;— 

J^irdhdn-i an bud Id —(m.c.) "he was desirous of-’A 

rajUini fiadam (m.c.) “I am about to go”; marda. 

asi (m.c.) “it is dead ” (also “he has died”); yh i( tdfib-i dim. 

asi “ he 'Oeks after knowledge”; 'ma.dujri ast^'lt is known. 

(h) To be about to do a thing, can be expressed as follows; Dar sadad-i 
(or l^aijdi-i) raffa/n budarn (JU^ or) or darsharat-i raftanbudam. 

“ I was on the point, eve of, departure ” ; also in modern 

colloquial by, nii-khinahad, bdravad Id —“ he is on the point of going 

wdicn —: v dar kdr-i niurdan asi (m.c.) “ he is dying”; iS cT dd- 
-id ;>-v \\ J cjLxjy '‘I was on the point of approa(*hing 

her and jumpingover the wall wdien—” (Trans, of Haji Baba, Cha]). XXIll) ; 
(dar kdr —also means to be actually engaged in) : 3 

“ I was about to leap over the wall.” (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXIIT). 

(?) The Imperative can also be expressed as follows:—y 
zinhdr dasi-i In takdn na-khmurad “don’t let your hand shake” 
dyhx} A) ma-guzdr ki bi-ynfiad “don’t let it fall ” ; o.jly bu-quzdr 

biyayad “ permit (him) to come ” ; bu-guzar bdshad “ let it alone.” 


I 'Jliis alif is called alif~i du^a or alif-l tamanna. 
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Gu “ say, suppose, let” ( Imperative of guftan) occurs in writing with 
much the same signification as hi-guzar. 

(ru-ki ^ (con junction) “ although.” 

Remark 1. —Tlu^ Preterite Potential (vide §77) is called the 

m.azl-iji imkain or wnzA, l-ffudrat { or ). 

Remark U, — Sarf-i m<jhir i ) is an Indian term ap])Jied to run¬ 

ning tlirougli the moods and tenses of a verb, giving the Infinitive, the third 
person singular of the Preterite, Im|)erfeel, Pluperfect , Future, Aorist, and 
Ihescmt, the second person singular of the Imperative and tlie iN’egative 
Impeiative, and tla' Presemt and the Past Participles. 

Sarf-i kahlr » ) is conjugating a verb in all its Persons, Moods 

and Tenses, in both voiei'^. This terrji, too, is Indian. 

70. Verbal Adjectives. 

id) From th(‘ Imperative stem of som(‘ verbs a Verbal Adjective (or 
Substantive) with th(‘ teirnination a is formed, which diders little in signifi- 
eation from a Present Participle, thus: — dldan ''io see,” Imperative 

hi}) see thou,” V(abal adjeetive hv bind seeing, clear-siglited 
(plural htndjjdn (classictal) ) : b^-'b nd-hiitd blind ” or a blind man 

Uj.-' hh)d fifnuia}) “ to Lri t sight, recover sight.” 

f)ar kdrgak^i knzd-gar-t raff am dush^ 

Dldam du Jiazar kuza guyd v kham.ufiJi d 
‘‘ Once \u a [)otter’s shof), a com]>any 
Of cups in convcTse, did 1 (diance^ to see. 

{O. K. 2.S3 WUn.) 

Vide also examples iii § 43 (r). 

Slmihn ly, from ddsJila.n and ddr. comes 'j'c ddra holding fast; 

a posse.ssoT' a lord, rich” (m.c.); from jastan and ju or juy, (omes 

juf/d “seeking”; from sazidan |.wc) “to he wortliy ” comes, 

mzd : and from g a flan anrl gd or gdy, (X)mos guyd 

“ speaking, etc.” For an example of ^\yi favdnd and nd-iavdn^ ‘ vide’ 

§ 77 (() a,nd Remark. 

Pazh'd has a Pas.sive as well as an Active sense. Some of tliese 

Verbal Adjectives are n>)t declinable, and are equivalent to Participles. 

(b) A few nouns have a similar termination; thus from 'pakn 

“broad” comes pahnd “breadth”; from rawskan “clear, 


1 Toetical for khamush* 
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bright” rawshana (ol<i) “brightness,”' also “Roxana” the Greek 

i oriij of the name of the wife of Alexander the Great, who was a daughter of th® 
king of Persia: Uy tarm a “ Christian.” 

71. Negative Verbs. 

[a) Fi'l-i naji negative verb and FFl~i nahl prohibitive 

verb. The Negatixe ]!reiixes are; (1) or inaF \ (2) or ^ na\ and 
(h) h' na.^ Tlie ])iefix is alvvays omitted when the verb is negative, as: 

A-’ hi-bwarn “ let me see ” ; na-binatit “let me not see.” 

(/>) *l/o is used witli th(‘. second person singular and plural only of the 
Imperatixe, and with the Ncgativ(‘ Preeative, as: ma-purs “don’t 

ask”: 7iiu-h}in%(i ‘don’t do”; and (with tiie Preeative Aorist) 

ma-fnnad “ tnav he liol see.” It is always joined to its verb in writing, 
and ii* eonif)ound vei bs immediately precedes tlie verb itself, as: 
dast ma-zd'n “don’t touch”; vide also Pcinark to (c). The 

beneili(‘tive forms iva-vFfuIid , nia-kunnd ;>Us>o ^ etc., are sonietimes used 

in m.c. 

Uf'nKd't. —'j'he v((i ocaairs iii the conjunction //tahdd or 7na!)d(la (the 
Ojhative of ^ udverb magar “ i)U< , y)crhaps,” which is 

compomided of va// and agar. 

(c) In rnodcTii colloquial, however, via is falling into disuse; and 
7ia A.' is gcaierally used instead, as it is less imperative and tlierefoi’e (;ivil. 

(rZ) Na A.' is (-orrectly prefixed to all the tenses v\n‘th tlie exceptions of tlie 
second person singular and ])luralofthe Imperative [vide (/>) ], and in modern 
colloquial it is even pretixtal to these also. It is also prefixed to the Past 
Partici])le, and to the Shortened Infinitive as well as to its lull form, as: 

a-dO h In kar ra na-kunid Khnda na-karda bad> 

'iin-shavad (m.c.) “don’t do this (God forbid it), it may not turn out well. 

It can, in writing, be joined to the verb or be written separately. 

(c) The A.' hmriedintelif precedes the verb or its pielix nn. h]xample: 
na-gajt “ he did not say”; yiarni-guijam “I do not t^ay.” 

If, however, the ])refix be Jmml and not 7n.i, the negative is 

pi'chxed lo the verl), ns: Itrtun na-gujfam,. 

I Thr uscmI i<.>riiis, however, arc' palina^i t'aW8hana'^~( ' In mod or ii 

cf.lloquial panJia^i is iised t'oi- pahria-l. In India ro-s/jaa-^ genera, 11 y moans “ink,’ aad 
rofilau “ briLihtcess. “ 

- Ckdied nthti i iiafy. 

Sun / )iatii c’V but witli Ihe Imperative it is, or slioiild Ito. called 

nun-i nahu. For this nun is Interrogation, vide § 73. 

In tlio iicgati\o is called or ; but when written i< is 

4 But the negative of the Fast Participle used as an adjective takes na b i,nly. 
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SiDiilaiiy, in compound verbs, the follows tlie prefix, being joined 
to the verb itself, as: y dast har naim-ddri '' won’t you 

remove your hand ? ” or ■' won’t yon e-ease doing ? ” : j^. or/ar bar nu- 

gardani -‘if I don’t return”; Intri na-zadaai ^ T did not s]>eak.” 

vide § S5 (c). 

Remark. —The same rule holds good for as: ' va }na-‘ist “don’t 

stand still.’ ’ 

(!) This rule is S()F)ietimes bn>keii in poc^try, and by the Afglians in 
speaking, as :— 

3 ‘^>'^3 

y A...U3 3t 

(Rrhii rust dar la zataana siid-l zt-khirad 
Jaz bl khirad az zamdna, bar nn na-khurad. 

“Small gains to learning on tliis earth aeerue, 

They pluck life’s fruitage, learning wlio (‘schew/’ 

(O. h. Rah. ’221 

((/) AV7 U occurs only in coinpound'^, as: ad^ddda {ndj.) 

Ijajb “ l>lind ” ; o--' t yy u az In matlab ndJdtapd/fdr rns/ 

(local and inconect) “ he does not want to do it.” 

The Inlinitive being considered a noun, the Negative IntinitiVc is 
often treated like a compound, and formed with hg seldom with A-v In 
JTiodcrn Persian, howevei', na a.' is preferred to aii b. 

In b ?r un-bad kardan, the is probably consid-n ed 

a shortened Infinitive, or a verbal noun. 

t^) In Tersian, two negativa^s ar<^ sometimes us(k1 where in Kngli di 'Uie 
only is 1 ‘orrect, vide § lih‘5 (b) (5) and (c) : also for the negative^ verb with 

fnlch, vide § 39 {d) (1), (2), (3) and Heniark. Tor the negaTve 
after a verb of prohibition, vide § 122 (a). 

(/) With tlie auxiliaries bayad ‘Nd-’, etc., the negative is sometimes added 
to the aiixiliaiy and sometimes to the principal verb, as : hdyad k( ua- 
kunad Job, or aa-bdyad bl-kamid iNjUi; aa-bdyad rajt >^ \x. ^ 

ehird bdyad, bi-hukm-i shaR rdzl )ia-shavand? tNjb ( IV. 

11. B., Chap. VI) “why shouldn’t the ilispute bo legally settled (as there is a 
Mu 11 a present) ( ” 

(;) Kam y i\nd andak usually in poetry, can give the idt*a of a, 

Negative, as •— 

^^\yy ^ cri 


-^.ji Aaj 
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C hand an ki justaiid karntar ydjtnnd (Gul.) “in spite of tlieii’ ciilie^ent 
search they couldn’t find him,” or “ the more they searched, tlie less they 
found him.” 

1 it/r also § 121 (/>). 

V 72 Euphonical Rules and Accents in the Verbs. 

(a) When Hie Imjierative of a xnul) ends in j, this letter sometimes 
(Idlers ift pronunciation in the Imperati ve and in tlie otheidcnses. If tln^ j of 
Ihe Irujierative is pronounced kk it becomes ai; before (/, as: -sJanv^ “ lie- 
come, f^o ” (Imperative of sfntdan). fdiavam^ Aorist: ?; raw (or ro) 

‘ ■-o ” (ini])erative of raitatf.), ninauf, Aorist; davidan “to 

rtin” (Imperative dair). Aorist davaw 

If the j of the Impf^rat ive is pronounced a, a is insert(‘d for (mphon}^ 
as; gnjlan “to say,” Imperative l^imi say,’’ Aorist hi-guyani. 

Th(( latter I'ule also liolds yood wlien the Imperative ends in (7, as : 
las m (fd.an A*-' naind ‘‘to show,*’ Ih’esent. .♦jIw mi-nanuiyam.. Such vtn’bs 
hav(‘ two forms oi i,h(‘ 1 mperadave, on(‘ with and one without the 

as- jaslan “to seek,” Imperative ja or y7///; (juffoa “to 

spea.k,” Tm[)era.tive (ju or ghy ((dassically go or nuinhdan 

namn ’ or Jianidij 

[h) As stated in § bS (6) (3), tiu* pretix A' is omitted in verbs eompound- 
(ai ()f an imh^clinable particle and a. verb. 

(c) if the verb begins with aiU without madda, this letter is <^eiierally 
( iiaiiL^ed into aft('r tlie prefixes Ai, Aj, or*^, for the sake of (mphony, as: 

a.nddkhi “he threw ” itayanddkJht^ “ h(‘ dirl not throw,” 

(also written oiw I Ajl.b j : fijlafti “I may fall,” bi-yuftam: </ayr7r 

“ consider,” niayan(j(lt\ 

[d) If the verb begins with an ali! marked by a mar/da ( f ), the u/f/ 
nnnains, the niadda oi course being rejected :—drad “ho may bring ” ; 

biydrad “ let him bring” ; ntaydr “ do not bring.” 

fe) In poetry, tlie often unites with the verb, as: ndmad (for 

naydm.ad) “ he came not.” This license is often taken by AJmard Khayyam. 
The contraction occurs in modimn colloquial also. 

(/) The accent of the verb falls on tlie last syllable of either stem, except 
there be one of the prefixes a.', Aj^ or a^, or the verb be a compound with 

i In the niodorii lanj^ua^^o, both ahnw and y*» hi-shaiv ai o usod, but the latter is 
t ^ > oomiuon. 

Indians, especially Punjabis, have a [lassion for using ^; they intrude it after every 

alii or ya. 

Tn 2,5 wa-w/,this euphonic (_ 5 ‘ is always omitted. 
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a preposition or an adverb;^ in the latter cases, tlie accent falls on the 
prefix or the ])refixed preposition, vide § 21 (a) and (6), (1) to (4). 

§ 73. Interrogative Verbs. 

(a) Interrogation is usually expressed by the tone of the voice.It is 

also expressed by prefixing to the question bf dyd “whether!' ” or 
rnagar'^ but ? ” or by suffixing the words b yd na “ or not ? ” Examples : 
Aj L rafta asi yd, na? “ has he left the place or not ? bf 

dyd, Fdrsi nami-ddnld “ what, don't you know Persian ? 

*^3 //mf/ar iriurda ast hi harj narni-zanad “ is he dead that 

he doesn’t speak?”; mayor dlvdna-i ( “are you mad l'\ or “ 1 

faiu^y you must be mad.” 

In modern collotjuial, bf dyd is s(ddom used,_r^'^ magar usually taking 
its places Interiogatioii niagar is both positive and negative, and is ua^l 
idiomatically at the beginning and end of short exelamative })hrcis(‘s. 
Examples: magar nhardh khirwurdd? “ 1 think you have been 

drinking,” lit. “ bui have you been drinking ? ” ; raftl uKigar ? ;vou 

went there, didn’t you ^ ” (a sly question). 

(b) 7vb'A^ followed by yd no Aib also signifies “ whether or not,” as: 

A> Ij c 5 ^ Jiamt-ddnam ki mnrda ast yd. na “I don’t know 

whether lu^ is dead or not ” ; the yd. na, at the end cannot be omitted. 

Remark /.—Interrogation is of course also expressed by the interroga¬ 
tive pronouns or adjectives, as: chand “ how much? ” , or by the inter¬ 
rogative adverbs, as ; kd y or kujd. “ where ? ” ; hardy-i chi sabab 
for what reason, why ? ” 

Remark JI.-A simple question with the object of obtaining a direc^t 
answer is called isiijhdm-i istikhhdri. If the question indi¬ 
cates negation, as in, ki mi-guyad ki (dldydl-i safar ddrnd I aj' a^ 

“who says he is thinking of going on a journey , it is called 
(stijhdm~l inkdri. If tlie question expects the answei- “yes.” it 

is called istifhdm4 hymrt, as in:—o—h “ x\ui 1 not your 

Lord?” 

q aT Aj ^ y 

^ Examples: (ykif bar dashtan, (yL*^jb gashtau. 

2 In negative interrogation as naml-raol “won’t you go ? ’’ the ai7n is 

styled 7iun-l istifham-i nafy cjy), vide § 71 (a) foot-notes (:^ and 3). Tiiis 

negative interrogation can imply assertion, us :— 

b ^- -ih' * jb - (Gill.) 

S Indians for ki might substitute 5?/5, which, howevei*, is incorrect. 
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g 71. Roots or Stems of Simple Verbs. 


(a) The number of simple verbs in Persian is small. As already stated, 
the Infinitive ends in dcm or ian. Such Infinitives are called ma^dar-i 
munsarif ( ) as opposed to the Compound Infinitives, vide § 85. 

Infinitives in d,ath are preceded by the loim vowels r7, i and w, or by 
fatha, or else by the consonants r and n. 

Infinitives in tem are preceded by kh, sh. or /. 

{})) In the so-called irregular verbs the irregularity consists, only in tlie 
Im])eratjve differing from the root of th(‘ Infinitive. Thus didan ‘ to 

see” has an Imperative bin ‘*see thou ” ; kardan “ to do ’ , kuu ; 

dddan "‘to give,” dili^ etc. 

(r) The following are the Tules foi' forming the Imperative or stem,' 
tou('thpr wit!) lists of the exceptions. Verbs marked l)y an asterisk are 
obsolete in m.c., while those marked with a dagger are regular:— 

(1) Infinitives in ddan or Idan,' and luiinitives in tan preceded by sg 
reject these letters to form the root; in the same way, infinitives in adan 
reject this termination, i.c., dan and the fat/ja pre(‘cding, as:— 


Infinitive. 

in (*. jiristddan to send 

m.c. 'pursiidan to ask 

m.c. zlsian to live 

m.c. iavdnlstan to be able 

dzhada/n 
dzlndan / 

to sew 

azidav ^ 

djidan 


Bool or Stern, 
jlrist 
jnirs 

Zl 

iavdn c>y 


.. dzh}^ 


Exceptions.-' 

Infinitive. 

zddan^'\ c^j^E'^to bring forth young; to 
m.c. zd^idan be born, 

m.c. dfridan ^ to create 

m e*, dmadan to come 

m.c. (fuzidan^ to choose 


Boot or Stent, 
zd \\ or zd,y (trails. 

and intr.) 
dfrin e>-yT 
dy or a f 
(Hizin 


1 Verbs whose Imporativo stems are formed according to rulc*s are callefl qiiias't 

{ ^ analogical, presumptiv'o, regular”; those that are not so formed are callefl 

^. 5 “^h;-’ fjhayr~i qiyasi^ or shazz (rare, irregular), or tiatna'l ( “ trnditiona 

irregular. ’ ’ 

2 The greater part of the .simple Persian verbs end in Idan. 

\'crbs marked t fU’c regular. 

*• Inlin. used in m.c. 

& In m.c. afartdan. 

« But gazldan m.c. (regular) “ to bite, sting.” 
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III.C. {vnlii.) (jadan ciJ'f populate (of men 

m.e. (vulg.) f 3 only). 

m.e. dddan 

m.e. shaiudmi 

to give 

• to hear 

shanadan 

in.c. shinuftmi 


xri.c*. gushddfui 

ni.c. kashddan 

to loose 

line. kashudan'\ 


m.e. dldan 

to St (‘ 

ni.tn zudan 

t O st ri ke 

-^hakkndan tostiteli 

'^'isiditdaii 


m.e. sllddaft 

m.e. slldn/bui ] 

endi- ^ 

- rto earrv a wav 

in.c. sltdiildanr]' 


m.e. arast(V}'\'^>x^'')\ } 

f mis fan 

..;t ) 

'^dniddan 

f ^ prepare 

m.e. ball dan 


'^bdlndan'f 

- f(> grow, inerease 

'^bdIdSdan‘\ 



m.e. pii%i(ni\ to stcaiid lirrn, (muIih'c^: 

ni.c. paijidan^ look slodtfistly a.t: to 

/ V 

*p(n/istan 'Ij iraii\[»le under foot, 
iii.c. bd}jist(in to be iiec^ossarv 


gd 'sf ovgdy 
(iih 

simnaw or skinnw 


Icushd 12^5' or k'a shay 


bln ' 
zan c’; 
bak'hyn h'un 
(jn.c,). 

sild}! 

drdy or drd ; f. 

nmd UT or amdy ; 

(d/radda kardan in in.c.) 

hdfdy 

pd b or’ pdy ; {pdylsla.n 
vfoy rare). 

) Imperative- does 
not exist. 


payrdsta'dz\ to adorn : to prune ; to plrd or payrdy or^^j ; 

[plrdsUin] clip. in in.c. plrd^taa. 

m.e. paycasta)i to join, to be joined .. payrand ’ tr. and 

intr. ; in m.e. tiie tr. is 
pay'Im sta karda n. 


"^tanldan’] / to draw t-igiit; to twist ; t.au 

’^tanfldan ) be twisted. 


^ The only verb in wiiicli tlio fniporative jpjxMi-rf to bo dorivod from a verb totally 
difierent from the Infinitive. 

2 Payvand subs. a joints eomioction : imxrk ol a join ; payoanta (F’articiple) 
signifies also “ always, continually.’* 
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^jistaii 

m.c. jastan 
jahMan]- 


to jump 


in.c. jusian to search (in in.e also .. 

= to find). 

ni.(‘. ciiidan to pluck, cull 

lu.c. /jar khdsta7i ' to rise up, get up . . 

lu.c. khwdstan^ to wish, desire 


jah 


ju ^ or juy 

clIt 71/ 

harkhiz 

khfvdh 


ni.c. rmfi/n to be liberated, to escape; .. 

to let go. 

lu.c. rn^idan^ 

^ [ to grow 

ru.c. r a fit an 


*ristan 


ris Ian 

CJ^"^ it 

L to spin 

m.c. rifiidanj i 

m.<‘. rishtan ^ 


m.c. ridan 

C 1,0 ease nature, to stool 

'*r\stan'\ 


'*zistan 


m.c. zistan'l 

3 

m.c. shikastan 

to break (trans. and in- 


trails.). 


m.c. kdJndan^''\ | 


m.c. kaslan 


*giristan 


m.c. giristawf 


m.c. gusistan 


"^gusasfan 


m.c. gusikhtan J 


to lessen 


to weep 


to break off, to snap : . . 
tr. and intr. 


rah »; trans. and intrans. 


ru^) oTTuyf^j): (intrans. ; 
ruyd vl. adjective). 


ns , or ris ; (risrridn 
thread). 

rt (and in m.c. rtn 

A crude word, only 
used by the vulgar.* 

zl ^->3 

shikan trans. and 

intrans. 

kdh tr. and intr. 
girt ; {giryakun m.c.)^ 


gusil trans. and 

intrs.; in m.c. trans. 


I Note that and though spelt differently are pronounced the same, 

z r?7^2(/an to grow ; rawidan or ravldan (old) “ to go, travel, walk.” 

^Ruahtan (old), “ to colour, dye.’* 

4- In polite speech sar-i gafict/n raflan ^63 (to squat), or hi-kinar-t ab raftan 

5 In modern Persian kaar kardan is preferred for tr. for lowering of price 

or value : y az qlmat-i qall kdsta ahud m.c. “ carpets have gone 

down. ’ ’ 

^ Nigariat “ he looked ’* and na-girlat he did not weep.” 

16 
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^manistan^ T to resemble .. man intr. ; mdnd vh 

J adjective, 

m.c. w,dndan^^ I to remain, be super- man The participle 

fluous; to be fa- mdnda is used as an 

tigued; to resemble. adjective, ‘‘fatigued/' 

especially by the Af¬ 
ghans. In India it also 
means “poor, worn 
out” (of animals).] 


m.c. nishasian ^ to sit 

*nigaristan ^ 

nisMn^ 

m.c. nigaristan 

*mgar%dan'f 1 

j^to look at, view .. 

i 

nigar : {nigaridav vei y 

rare). 

*yaristan * 1 he able; (in dictionary 

^ ^ other meanings also 

*liarastan 

ydr 

m.c. bastan ' to bind 


band : \basta shudan 

pass. m.c.]. 

"^nishastan ^ 

m.c. nishdndaji'f 

to place 

nislidn : [ni^^imMa 

eViv^U.' in m.c. = starch]. 

sku^idULn ] 

m.c. skustan wash 

m.c. shurldan^ / 

shuy shiir ‘ : 

(shur is the stem most 
in use in m.c., but 


both are used). 


Remark .—It will be noticed that some verbs have two forms of tlie 
Imperative stem, one ending in and one in a vowel without as : d f or 
dy. In writing, botJi forms are used; but in modern colloquial the is 
nearly always discarded, as : ^ hi-gu “ say ” (not bi-guy ). 


1 Manand adv. {misl) “ alike, resembling.’* "I'ho Afghans use these verbs 

also as a transitive, “ to put, place.” 

‘2 Nishaata ast is both Perfect Tense and Past Participle with ast for the English 
Present tense: anjd niahasta ast ‘‘ he is sitting (seated) there,’’ hut 

anjd ml-nishlnad ” that is where he always sits. ’ 

= nigarlat “ ho looked ” or else na-girlat “ he did not weep.” 

4 The Gabrs use this word in writing, \j joA. huzurgl-yi 

Khudd rd kaa-i na~ydrad darydft “ none can perceive the greatness of God.” 

6 Shurldan (m.c.) also signifies “ to grow mad, bo distracted.’* 
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(2) Infinitives in udan —of which there are not a largo number, 

reject dan and change u into a or ay^ as :— 

m.c. situdan ^ to praise .. sitd or sitay "^ 

m.c. namudan to do, to show .. nania Li or riamdy 

trans. and intrans. 


Exceptions. 

m.c. hudan to be 

m.c. sliudan ) 

' to become, to go 
hudan ) 

• 

'^ianudan 
'Han%dan'\ 
shanudan 
iii.c. r^hanidan 
m.c. shanuftnn 

"^zinudnn cizy} to neigh 


^ to draw tight, to twist, 
\ be twisted. 


'iui liear 


bu y or hash. 

shaw 

(an 

shanaw 

zinaw y)\ (sliayhn kasht- 
dan in modern collo- 


*darudati 
m.c.. daravidan ■f 


> to reap 


m.c. (jAnnudan 
(jAunavldan'\ 


^ to slumber, doze . 


(plial). 

daraiv (In mod. Pers. 
the infinitive daraw 
kardan is preferred). 

ijhunaw 


Remark. —The following are regular: m.c. dzmudan fiy* 

to prove” (tr.) ; dsudan to rest, be satisfied, be at ease” (intr.) ; 

m.c. afzudan or fuzudan ‘'to increase” (tr. and intr.): m.c. 

uludan “to stain, pollute; to be polluted” (tr. and intr.); (in m.c. 

intransitive is dluda sliudan Jf ): m.c. andudan^' “to plaster, 

smear, gild, to twist” : m.c. pdludan ^ “ to strain, filter; become 

pure” (tr. and intr.) : m.c. bakhsJmdaii (also m.c. bakhshidan ) 

“ to give, bestow, forgive ” : m.c. rubudan i^^y) or *rubudan rob, 

carry olf; witlidraw oneself from sight” (trans.): m.c. zadudan 
“to polish, scour; wipe sadness from the mind”: ^ Sudan (also m.c. 

sdbidan and m.c. sd^idan ) “ to rub, wear, anoint” (tr.)^: 


I SiaPish kardan is also in use. 

■i Vide § 72 (a). 

y In modern colloquial andud kardan is preferred. 

^ In m.c. jdluda-yi (or pdliidoryi ) slh — ‘ sharhat of minced 

apple, rose-water and sugar.’ The Afghans use this verb and pdlldan for “to 

search.” Pdluda in m.c. i.s also a sweetmeat made of starch and sugar. In m.c. tliis 
verb is tr. ; the intrans. form is pdluda ahudan. 

6 Intransitive sd'^lda shudan. 
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jarsudan “to rub, wear; to be worn, old ” (tr.) ' : m.c. farrnudan : 

“to order ” : kushudan (also kushddan “ to open ” : 

m.c. gushudan or gushddan 


(3) Infinitives in tan preceded by M reject/art and change ^ into 3 :— 


puhhtan to cook 

andukhtan to throw 


'paz y 
anddz 


Exceptio7is. 

*dkhtan j to draw a sword: to aM 

"^akhtan •' ) geld. 

m.c. shindkhtan to recognize .. shinds 


Hi .c. (jusikhlan J 


m.c. jiim.slan break oil, snap . 

. c 1 

gusil J-i, tr. and intr 

*gususia/)i i 

*mkhtan y:sL ^) 

, . 1 to weigh 

m.c. savpdanj^ 


sanj 

*p%khfan y:sLxj \ , . , ^ 

to t wist, to cod 

inch tr. and inti*. 

m.c. plchidan | 

' V? '' 


Bernark.-—The following are legular:— m.c. afrdkhtan (or rn.c 

afrdshfdn ^ii ) “ to raise on high : to exalt” (tr.): afrukhUni 

(m.c.) “ to set on fire” (tr.): m.c. mnuMiian ‘‘to learn' 

to teach” (tr. and intr.): m.c. dimkhtan “to mix, mingle; 

to be intermixed” (tr. and intr.): m.c. nngikhlan (also angidan 

) “to excite, rcnise ” : rn.tn dvtkhian “to hang, suspend” 

(tr.): m.c. haMiian “to play, to lose at play ” (tr.j: m.c. parddi^^- 

ian^ “to finish; bring to perfection; to be busily engaged” 

(tr. and intr.); m.c. 'parliikhian (old) “ to educate ” (but parfnzidan) 

Impcr. “restrain oneself, abstain” (intr.): m.c. hiM^-tan 


1 LJsiially tlio participle with an auxiliary verb is uned. 

2 Also ill compound verb.s used as a substitute for kardan, to indicate respect. 

But a kh ta kardan <sx=^ *• to geld” only. 

^ In m.c. (o learn only: amilzandan or unidzanidan (me. 

‘ ‘ to teach.’ ’ 

6 Man bi-in kdr nami-parddzani “ I cannot do this’’ 

man in kdr ra parddkhtam jJ \) (m.c.) ” 1 completed this ’’ : 

Jl az namtkz pardakht (m.c.) he hnishod his prayers = tdrigh shad. 

Parhiz “abstinence” and pahrlz kardan only, are common in 

modern Persian. 
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“to sift” (in diet, also “to enslave; become weak ”) (tr.): lakhtan ^ 

“to hasten; to assault: tomako to gallop ” (tr. and intr.): tokhtan (old 

“ to pay a debt; to wish, to want ”; m.c. dukhtan “ to sew” (tr. and 

intr.): rlkhtan “ to pour, diffuse; cast, melt; scatter, disperse'^” (tr. 

and intr.): m.c. sdkhtan “to make” (tr ) : "^supukhtan to 

prick, pierce ; thrust one thing with force into another ” ; m.c. sukhtan 
“ to burn, to be inflamed to set on fire” (tr. and intr.) ; m.c. guddkhtan 
“ to melt, to he melted ” (tr. and intr.) ; m.c. gwrikhlan “ to 

fl(3e away” : m.c. navakhian^ “ to soothe, caress, etc.’ ; to play upon 

an instVu/nent; to sing”; (and with an instrument of punishment) “to 
chastise.” 

(4) hifinitives in iayi preceded by sh, reject ^ tan and change sh 
into ; r, as :— 

m.c ddshlan to have .. ddr 

Exceptions. 

m.c. gashia.n ) to become, to saunter ; .. gard 

m.c. gardMlanr] to return; b(‘ inverted 

*d(jkusla)t ^ 

'^d (jh nslvidan'\ i _ . 

^to embrac<‘ .. dgk}ish, 

"^df^ishldan ' 


*u g^istan • I 


m.c. kushtan 

to kill 

knsli . 

m.c. liishtan 



m.c. hiUdan'\ 

V iq IqI down; to quiet, 

hil cIa or hish 

^hishidan']' 



m.c. slrlshlan ^ 

mix; to create; .. 

sir is If 

sarisliidun , 

) to mix. 


m.c. kashlan^ ^ 

plough; sow; till 

knr in m.c. “ to sow 

m.c. klshian 

^ the land; to plant 



1 ITihht vv faz Lardan 'p ^ c:>sA.b “to make an inrt>ad “ ; tdldltan Jeardan 
“to attack”: takM dvardan “to attack”: tdkht u tdrdi 

“plundering.” Hence from this verb, tdzi came to mean “ Arabic : an 
Arab hors(\ an (Arab) greyhound.” 


“ to pour out ” : 03 ham rlkhtan (m.c.) “ to go to pieces ; also rlVhta shudan. 

'"> Tn compound verbs, can take place of kardan^ etc. 

^ In modern colloquial, only to sing or play an instrument or chastiso. 

^ Dar wjhnsh giriftan io m.c. 

Sirisht “mixed; nature, etc.”; airiahta “mixed, kneaded,” but 

aar riahta “ a knowledge of.” 

9 

7 kiahtan “ to sow,” but {pElS kiiahtan “ to kill.’ ’ 
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rn.c. ri8idan-\^<^i^ 
m.c. riahtan f 

*n8tan | 

"Tristan 


ris and ns ; 
ris only in m.c. 


m.c. nainshtan^ to write 

m.(*. agJiashian | mix; to moisten; 

m.c. a^ishian be moistened; to 

* aahushtan J defile. 


nams 

agMshia kun 


Remark. —Tlie following are regular:—m.c. arnbashtan ancf 

anbnshian (tr.) “to fill, etc.’’: m.c; angashtan (or me. 

amjnridan or '^angardan (intr.): “to think, imagine”: ^awbdshtan 
“to devour, swallow”: m.c. pinddsJdan (or ^pinddridan 

to think, c;onsider ; be proud” (intr.); m.c. ddslitan “to 

have, hold, kee]) ” (tr.): iw.q. gnzdshtan “ to place, ])uton, leave” 

(tr.): m.c. guzashlan “ to pass, pass by” (intr.’^): m.c. gumdshtan 

“to appoint for a purpose'^” : m.c. nigdshtan (or m c. nigaridan 

c>‘>:';^)i “ to paint, portray; embroider, to write.” 


(5) Infinitives in dan ])receded by; r. or /?., reject dan as:— 

m.c. kandan to dig, root kan 


rn.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 


dvardan to bt'ing 

shumurdan to count 

burda/i cJZj-' to carry, to bear 
kardan ^z^'^ to do 
murdan to die 


sipurdan ^z 'j 


'^sup(frda.7i 
. dzurdan 






'^azardan j' 


to resign, comr 
deposit, travel. 


3T> 

Jto ofiend, to injure 




m.c. afshurdan z)Zj^' to squeeze ; to express .. 
^farkandan to dig a canal, bring 

water into the fields. 


dvar t or dr ;t. 

sltUfYldr 

bar ji, 

kun . 

mir 

sipdr 

dzdr jfjf: dzdr dddd^i 
,i)i>\z yjf (m.c.). 
afshdr 

farkan and jarkand 


1 ^inshtan {^en. nyshldan or nush kardan) “ to drink*' ; but navishtan^ 

etc.. “ to write.” 

* Also m.c. (juzar kardan “ to pass by (a person, etc.).” 

^ In India the past participle, gumdahta, is a common term for a com¬ 

missary, or agent, especially in the Commissariat Department. 
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(6) Infinitives in iari preceded by o /. reject tan, and, by a law of 
permutation common to several languages, change the /o into h ^ : many 
verbs, however, retain the /: — 

ni.c. yajtan to get, obtain .. yah 

m c. ha flan weave .. haf ob. 


Exceptions. 

m.e. pa^rujtan to accept, approve 

m.c. suftan ' to bore, pierce 


, to disturb 


ru.c. nihuftan to conceal 

lii.c. ashuflan ^ 

ashuftan | \ 

m.c. kaftan \ 

m.c. kdvldan : to dig, to root up 

m.c. kandan'\ ' 

m.c 


shiguftan ')io expand (of a flower) , 


ui.c. ^liikuflan ^ to smile. 

r)i.c. raftan to go 


pazir 

surnb • sufta kun 
: sufta kardan 
cjd/ in m.c. 
nihuft cuiy. 

dslmh 

rn.c. kdv , or kan. 
shiguft 


raw 


m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c*. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 

in,c. 

m.c. 

m.c. 




shinuftan ') 

shanudan. | to hear 

shanidan J 

gufian to say 

khftan'l 
"^kuftan 
kubidan^ 
ruftan-\ 

^ ruftan 
ruhtdan-\ 
fariftawf 
* far if tan 


shinarv 

guj, OT guy ^cj. 


. .^1 to break, bruise, knock, kub w^. 
.jJii V 

^ -_1_ 


, trample under foot 

J 

Vto sweep 
; ) 

') to deceive 


rub 




giriftayi to seize 


farib , also firlb dddan 
m e. 

gir j4. 


J Sufta Past Participle, but sifta (in m.c. ‘‘thick, coarse,’* 

✓ 

from an obsolete Infinitive. 

■2 Ouftan somotimes means to say to oneself, hence “ to think ” :— 

(Xm (Jjbo ^ 

^ 

S\y> AS' 

Tab*-am hi-namaz u ruza chun ma^il shud 
Quftam k> murddr-i kulli-yam hdail ahud. 

“To prayer and fasting when my heart inclined. 

All ray desire I surely hoped to find: **—(O. K 180 Whin.) 
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rn.c. l^uftan 

iii.(^ l^v)ahida 7 i^'\ ^ to sJeep, croiic/i, 1 khwah (ni.c.) 

m.c. M^usbldan'\ ^ etc. "| kh'^sh (m.c.) 

m.c. khmpidan f i kJiusp (m.c,) 

Hafianf ^ 

^taftan to twist .. idh 

m c. tdbida7i'\ ) 

Remark .—The following is regulai*:—m.c. shi(df/an fo hurry.. 

root shtidh 

§ 75. Hybrid Verbs. 

Ju addition to tlie pure Persian verbs, a certain number of hybruls are 
formed by affixing the termination iduT?. —to an Arabic f’oot. Example : 
m.c. jahmidan, ‘‘to understand”; raqsldan. (m.c.) (and raqs 

kardan) “to dance”; lalahidan “to summon” (m.c.) ; and a few 

others. GhaliMaii (m.c.) “ to roll, to wallow ” was originally Persian 

and th(m given an Arabic form by the Persians. 

Cimltdan (m.c.) is derived from the Urdu chalnd Id.^ “ to go.” 

This hybrid Infinitive is called as opposed to a true 

Persian Infinitive. 

S 76. The Auxiliary Verbs ( jUil ). 

ShuRfftt “ to become ” : root ^ . 

(a) The verb shudan ‘to become, to go” is conjugated reguhnlv. 
The Imperative is shaw: in the other tenses, j before a vowel becom(‘S ?;. 
The noun of agcuicy shava7ida is obsohde or else extremely rare.^ The .\orist 
is sJiavam ^y-^' or hi-shaimm both forms are used. The Imperntive ' 

seldom takes the prefix ‘Vj . 

{h) The third person singular of the Present and Preterite tenses is also 
used impersonally, especially in modern colloquial; 7ni-shavad and narnd- 

shamd “ is it possible ? ” and “is it jiot possible?” ini-shud 

nami-shud “was it possible; was it not j)ossible ? ” : vide § 77 (d). 

(c) Shudan is also used for conjugating the grammatical passive 

J Khwabamdan or khwabandan tx) liill ti) sleep; to tiiako 

(a camel) lie down ; to hnver (a flag or anythinc: that i.s raised on high). 

•2 Shavanda is sometimes used when translating literally from Arabic. 

Gum shaw y^ or gum bi-shaw y^-' ^ “be off with you,” are botli used 

in m.c. 

4 Compare ahmaq ! agar hi-iu tarsii ml-guftand chi ml-shud hi hJiud-at rd hi mahlalca 

anddkhtl ? (m.c.) Aj b ‘ ass ! 

even if they did call you a funk what was tliere in that to make you go and east 
yourself into danger ? ” 
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voice. In other cases its })Jace can he taken by eitiier of its syuonyins, 
gashtan oi- gardidan Imperative gard 

(d) Note the following idioms :— 

(1) aT an qadr hi rafian mt-shud raftam ' I went as 
far as I was abk* ” ; an qadr ki karda mt-shud kardam 

‘‘ I did as much as I (mnld.’ ’ 

(2) Oh.unin na-kJundhad shud ki — cJL (Afghan and jn.e.) 

''it will not ha[)pen that—: jihat-i I^dirdk jusf u jk kardaii na-khinahad 
shud ^ o—(Afghan) ''it will not be necessary 

to make a search for foorl.’' 

(3) dujlam chi mi-shavad agar in kdr rd knm I f; (^yl 

(m.c.) “'1 said why should you not do this ” : guji agar dar mujdvaza-gi u 
shah-t ta'^klnr kardl chi shudd Ay y (vSaall) 

•‘he said, if he had delayed liaving connection with htT one night what 
would it hav(' m attered.” 

(4) Tdjir hi-khanda shad (nia;.) “ t lu‘ meicliant began to 

laugh,” vide § 79 (cj. 

(r) Ba'd ma ium md-shavad ■'we shall see”; also 

malum shudan (m.c,) ‘‘to app(‘ar.” 

Remark. —The auxiliary verbs are khirdsian “ to want” (used in 

the t^uture tenses of verbs): hasUin “ to be, exist ” (used in Perfect 

tenses); hddan “to be” (used in the Plu])erfect tenses); tavdnisian 

“ to be able” (used in the etc.); hdshtdan “ to })e ” 

(used in the ), shudan “ to bei'omo.” 

A deff^ctivc verb is called Some of the aiixiliarv verbs arci 

also defective. 

Tlie A^j'b JUi^ are shad bud gardid and gashi , etc., and 
sometimes d/nad and har-dmad y . They are called ndqis u^»h' because 
though in appearance intransitive verbs, they yield no sense with a subject 
alone, tiius Ahmad hud by itself is really meaningless. 

Examples of dmadan as a jVl-i ndqis are : khayll puch har-dmad 
-y “it turned out (was) very useless” : 

‘■^T \ 

§ 77. Tardiilstfiii “to be able”: root tavan oy. 

(a) This verb is regular, except that certain tenses, etc., such as the 
Imperative, noun of agency, are not used. 

(1) In classical Persian, this verb is usually either preceded })y an 

t An qadr ki ubl-shud hi-ravam raftam (rn.c.) A^ 

^ Taaanidan vii‘>'yly obsolete. 
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Infinitive or followed by the shortened Infinitive, as : / 

kardan naml-tavdnam (Afghan and Indian coll.) “alone I am not able to 
it’* ; f; 3 (; jt] i$ f; J*| 

ou^iy az In sahah avval chirdcjk rd kushtam ki agar ru-yi pisar ra 

khwdham did az shafaqaf/^ u rd kusJitan na~khipdham tavdnist (Afghan) : 

kas na-tavanad girijt ddman-i dawlat hi-zur (Sa‘di) 
“none can compel fortune.” This construction is still used by the Afghans 
and Indians in talking." 

7?cmarZ:. - In tlie Gulistan. however, the full form of the Infinitive fre- 
qiKMiily occurs afte,r the auxiliary, as: 

c;T \\ Xxsu cuxjk4*^ agar hi-ma' unat-i slinmd 

jihat-i mu'ayyan gardad ki mujib-i jam'iyyat-i khdHr hdshad haqiyyoryi 'nnir 
az 'ukda-yi shukr-i an nadavanam hirun dmadan (8a‘di) “if, through v<air 
influence^ some means he settled that would release me from this burden, 
I will be gratefuf to you for tiie whole of nn' life”; 

—y y w’Liy guftam bardy-i nuzliat-i ndzjrdn va 

fushoi-i hdzirdn kiidb-i Gniisfdn iardnam tasnif kardan ki — (Sfi'dI) “ I repined 
that 1 would periKi[)s com|)os(^‘* the Gulistan as a delight and a satisfac¬ 
tion^' to its r-cjiders •’ so licit— 

(2) Or tlie auxiliary is apocopated, i.e. the stem with or without the 
verbal prefix(‘S is followed by the shortened Infinitive: in this case the verb 
is a present im])orsonal. This (a)nstruction is modern as well as Afghan and 

—^ bi-hukm~i dn-ki parvdrda-yi nkmat-i In khdnddn-am va 
hi-andak indya-yi laghijir-i ^ khdtir bd vali~nkmal-i khud> bi-tvald^i na-tavdn 
kard ki -- (Sahli) “ because I have been nurtured by the bounty of this House, 
and one cannot be faithless merely on acc^ount of a slight change in the regard 
of one’s patron tow^ards one ” ; 

Ddni ki chi guff Zdl bd Rustam-i gurd? 

' husliman na-tavdn haqir u bichdra shumurd' (8a‘dl). 

Knowest thou what said Zfd to the hero Rustam ? 

' One ought not to count any enemy as de8])icable and impotent.’ ” 

J In modern Ptfrsian f>i-hmam (Subjunctive) would ho more usual. 

^ Also pronouneed shafqat. 

ColUxiuially, the Afghans often iiso the Past Participle instead of the Tnftnitive 
heioro the auxiliary, thus; d~ida nami-lawdnam yy (for dldan nann-tawdruim 

* I am able to and D. V. will ; note direct narration in Pi’irsiau. 

6 Lit. ‘‘ amplitude.’* 

1) The book being called the “ Hose Garden,” there is a play upon tlie word jrJob 
nu zir ‘ ‘ spectator. ’ * 

7 Taghylr ‘‘change,’' h\it tayhayyar “anger.” 
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Imruz bi-kush ki rrii-tavan kusht 

K^atash chu huland shud jahdn sukht (Sa'di). 

" Kill to-day while it is possible to kill. 

For a small fire, if it becomes great, burns * the whole world.” 

Both constiuctions occur together in the following :—A' 

S ^ maldmat-ash 

kardand hi chunin saijd ^ dar ddm~al uftdd va na-tavdnisll nigdh ddshian? Guft 
ay harddardn chi iavdnkard? —(Sa‘di) “ They upbraided him saying, 'such a 
fine fish''•fell to thy lot''’—and thou coulds’t not keep it’? He said, ‘my 
bretliien, what can one do—’ ? ” 

Ihw.ark /.—Sometimes the auxiliary is not apoco])ated but is used 
HTipefsonaJly in the tliird jierson singular, as : ^\f y 

^S guft az bard-yi an ki har ruz-ash mi-iavanad did magar 

dar zarnisfdn /V— (Sa'di) “because one can see him (the Sun) every day, 
exce])t in winter, when 

Remark 11. —7^he apocopated auxiliary is rarely followed by tlic full 
form of the Infinitive : — 

c;b 3 31 ^ y 

Bi-^uzr-i tauha tavdn rasian az ‘azdh-i Kh uday 
Va-Uk ml-na-tm)dn az zeibdn-i niardum rasi —(Sadi). 

“ By tile atonement of repentance ojie can escape the wrath of (^od, 
But esca[)e from the tongue of men one can never,” 

111 this example rasian is used for rasi in the first line: also 

nn~na4avdn in the second line for nanii-iavdn ejiy is a poetical 

hcejise only. 

(3) A third (‘onstruction is the Aorist (or Subjunctive) aftei' the auxi¬ 
liary, as — 

IFama sazd-7)dr-i khuddvandi-yash 
Kas na-iavdnad ki bi-jd dvarad (Sa‘di). 

“ Otherwise fitting His Glory, 

None is able to perform what is worthy of it.” 

(This construction is used in modern Persian.) 

1 Note tlie f*rotorites for the Aorist wnd I resei^t tenses in a condition, after chiln 

2 Sayd Ai‘. is npplieci to an> game, or quarry, or prey ; anything in fact from a 
incase to an elephant ; the Persian (and Indian) equivalent is shikar 

Darn fl*i “snare” is applied to any kind of net, snare, or trap, literally and 
CgLirativoly. By trappers it is specially applied to a noose or set of nooses. 
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Remark.—Tavan also takes tlie prefix (hutavan . Tavan 

c;lp is said to be^ sometimes contracted into tan . Shayad and bayad 
*>jlj are sometimes used ns synonyms for tavan J . 

(b) (1) In modern Persian, the last construction is tlie usual one. but in 
s})eaking tlie conjunction is generally omitted, ns: nam%- 

tavdnam bi-ydyam “ I can’t come,” or “ T will not be abh^ to come” ioT nami- 
tavdnam ki bi-ydyam^ iS 

(J>vo agar wnyl ddshiu bdshld mi-tavdnid dar mihmdn-khdna> marizil 
kunld (modern colloquial; Rozen’s grammar) “if you like, you can put 
up in the liotel ” : ki is understood after mi-tavdmd * 

(2) The shortened Infinitive after the tenses of tliis auxiliary is still used 
by the Afghaiis and Indians, but in the modern collo(]uial of Persia this 
construction is not common: when used it is generally in tliird person 
singular, as : fj ;k' tv shakhs in kdr rd. namd4avdnad 

kard (m.c.) “this man caiPt (or won’t be able to) do this.’’ 

(!f) The Impersonal construction is also us(^d in m.c.. a.s: 

* chigfina mi~tainn in kdr rd hard? (m.c.) “ how is one to do this ( ” : 

dj^ or) c;fy nami4avd/n (or nartavdn) bdvar kard (m.c.) “ one 

cannot beli('ve this ” : va4avdni4 kard (m.c.) or navniavd,ni4 

kard. (m c ) “ one could not (]>ast) do this.” 

Remark —The Perfect of tavdnistan is subjcci to the same rules 

that govern the Perfects of other verbs, vide § 125: vagt-idar Landan hudand 
tavdnista and dnjd bi-ravand Ai--iy • Mk- Perfect 

shows the speaker \\as not ])resent. 

(4) The auxiliai v need not be i‘ep(^ated before tlie seraxid of two verbs, 
as : shnmd. tm4.avdnid dnjd, bi-ydyidva asp-daednt kumd ^ 

J (m.c.) “ (uin you come there and (can you) galhq) your 

liorse ? ’ ’ 

Occasionally, a transitive verb is understood, or ta,vd.niMa 7 i is 

itself considered transitive, as: (tnimd kas-i ki kucha ea bdzdr-i Tsfahdv rd nik 
hi-ddvad va dar shab rdhnurnd^i bi-lavdnad. ykayr a:: man n.a bud a.Cw Ui 

^ iX'iO'j *^y ]) jljL’ j (Tr. H . B. 

Chap V), “but there was none but me who knew tlie streels of Isfaiian, and 
who could act as guide in them.” Guftam ‘ dnki khk karda.n-i sd'at rd 
na-ddnad iddra-yi marnlakai rd chiguna iavdimd ’ ^ f; ^VsS 

h (Tr. H. B. Chap. VII) “ I said, ' how can a man 

who does not even know how to wdnd up a watch, manage a. kingdom ? ’ ” : 
r (y y )\ (Tr. H. B. (d.ap. XXXVIII): 

^^\yXx 4 ,-^ Ai I.J (Tr. H. B. CJia]). XL). 

1 Man qadir namidydshatn ki in kar rd hi-kunam ^xCj A^ b 

or-■ 

2 Either a simple question cr in the sense of ‘it is impossihhi to do this.* 
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(6) All Indian use of this verb is illustrated in the following example 

^ cIaiI ^ ^tifldtri 

bi-hama hal ahl-i In inasjid jamd‘at-i buzurgdn va ma'drif tavdnad hud 
(classical) “ I said t(» myself perhaps the people of this mosque are a congre¬ 
gation of big and well-known persons.” If was substituted, the 

sense would be ''must be”: mi-bdskand would mean "are.” 

Shdtjad bd.shand could also be used. 

[d) As already mentioned in § 7b (6), the third person singular of the 
Present and Preterite of Hhudan is used im [lersonally. It is followed either 
by tlu' Subjunctive or by the shortened Infinitive, as : ak-jfy 

(^) ^ jv bi-vdsit(i-jfi badl-yt rdh )ianil-s/iud himdii ruz id bi-sar-i 

kvhfl bi~rashn (in.c. Koz. (Ir.) ‘‘on account of the badness of the road it was 
iinjjossible to reach 1 lie top of tln^ ]>ass that day ” : 

Lz^y,.' iiiiml-shud ' ki hi na><iha< rd bi zaudl bi-kuni (m.c.) “was it not 
possihie foi you to giv(‘ this ()ie(;e of advice to your wife (and not to me )'( ” : 

Aj na khayr naml-.'^lKivad (m.(^) “ no, it is impossilile ” : \\ 

pifiJi az ‘?r/ nana-skarad raft (m.c.) “ we can’t go before the 
‘ Id ’ ; U riaml shavad fd, inishab pas bhgiram (m.c.) 

“ can't 1 possibly have it back by to-night '^ ” Note the shortened Infinitives 
in the following: oai.|tx.'| ^ i; ^ agar qasd ^ 

na-bdshad chi tawr mt^shud sang rd barddsht anddkhl (m.c.) “ were there no 
inuaition, how was it possible' (Ikjw did it hajijien) to have pickejd up a stone 
and thrown it ” 

(c) To be able, can also be (ixpressed by the Passive, as: Ai-.A ^5ljo )yh 

1x5 j chi lainr bhydyim, khasta shud>a 

ii/i~lavdii ga.shtim V(i qadatnhd-yi'' md bar-ddsht a nainh shavad (m.c.) “how can 
we come ? we are worn out by fatigut*, and cannot even lift our feet (our feet 
cannot be lifted).” 

Ddnista naitil-shavad bi-mhydr-i ^’uqul 
iSarijlda riami-shavad bi-miqyds-i qiyds. 

“ No man of science ever weighed (it) with scales, 

Nor made assay with touch-stone, no, not one! ” 

(O. K. 279 Whin,) 


1 Gonorally pronounced ku(al. 

2 Or chi ml-shud agar In naslhat ra bi-zariat nil-kardi {u\.c.). Colloquially and vul¬ 
garly tliu Imperfect is often used for tlie I’rosent, apparently from a confused idea that 
the Imperfect is n Subjunctive or ( onditional. An I'lnglish writer sometimes says, 
“ What were you jiloascd to order ? ’ ’ 

i Vul^^ar 'ayd. 

♦ For qasd-at 

^ This use of ahudan is classical as well as modern colloquial. 

® Or singular qadam as a collective noun. 
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Remark. —Before a compound of substantive, etc. and verb, the auxil¬ 
iary ‘can,’ in modern colloquial, often immediately precedes the verbal 
member of the compound, as: avaza rni-tavani hi-khwarii 
(m.c.) “ can you sing , or ml-tavam (ki) avaza hi-khwarii 
(m.c.) 'i 

{/) Taivana is an adjective “powerful,” audits negative form is 
na-tavan cJiy and also na-iavdnd lily b (old). 

Tavan-gar is an adjective, signifying “powerful, rich.” 

Tavdn is a substantive “strength.” 

(g) Ydrastan or- ydristan (rt. yar jb ) “to be able; to 

stretch out the hand,” and drastan (rt. dr ) “to be able: to 

adorn” occur frequently in poetry for 

Yard t;b (subs.) “boldness; power.” 

(h) Ddnista/h “ to know ” is in classical and modern rersian 

used for “to be able”; the construction is the same as with tavdn Isian 

f ^ A' j 

Pas az maldmai shun"at^ gundh-i dul^iar chist 
Turd ki dast hidarzad guhar chi ddni sufl ? 

“After reproving and abusing [the husband] S.a‘dl said, ‘ What is the 
girl’s fault ^ ’ 

How can you whose hand trembles, string a pearl * i ’ ”—(Sa‘di). 

{OuL, Chap. F/, last lines.) 

U 'ml-ddnad birkunad ? (vulg.) “can he do it, does he know 

how ? ’ ’ 

{i) ‘ To be able’ can also be paraphrased by such expressions, as : agar az 
dast-at hi-ydyad ; az ru-yi man nami-dyad (or nami-shavad) 

Jci —A5' ( or) )\ “I am ashamed to—(i.e., 1 can’t : 

qddir hudanbar —y : gdbil-i or qdbil bar — hudan, — p (J-fi or (Jjli : 

dar quvva-yi khud didan or hudan b) ky ;. 3 : tavana nistani ki 

in kdr rd bi-kunam b ur tavd/ndPi-yi hi kdr rd> na-ddram 

f; ;1^ : imkdu ddshtan Vide, also § 7b {d) and 

§ 77 (e) for “ to be able.” 

§ 78 . Givifttin 

(a) Giriftan root gir yf “to seize, etc.” ; transitive and intran¬ 

sitive. 

The Imperative form g%r is not used colloquially : always hhgir . 

1 There is, of course, a double meaning: qtthar-i na-suftn is a po(‘tical 

expression for a virgin. 

2 Khayli pur-rn hastl J) (m.c.) you’re very shameless ’’ : }\ y 

ru az pish hardasht (m.c.) “ he hid Viimself.” 
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In classical Persian, in addition to its ordinary signification of to take, 
seize,’’ this verb, preceded by an Infinitive, means ‘Ho begin,” as: 
u guftan girift “ he began to speak ” ; flw:* I; 

^ hi-zahnn-l ki dashlmalik rd dushndm dddan girift va saqat 

guftan (Sadi) ‘‘be began to abuse the king and use bad language in his 
native-tongue: zahdn-dardzi kardan girift (Sa^di) ^‘she 

began to scold.” 

This idiom is still used colloquially by the Afghans and Indians, but is 
nearly obsolete in modern Persian. In a few cases only, in modern Persian, 
does girifian J mean “to begin”; dil-am lapidan girift 
(ni.(‘.) “ rny heart began to beat” : barf girift OH, haran girift 
(m.c.) “ it began to snow ; it began to rain.” For “ to begin ” in modern 
Persian, vide § 79. 

(b) Giriftan also means “to suppose, admit.” (In poetry the Im¬ 

perative gu j4 i^ frequently used interjectionally in this sense). Examples : 

\ yji —A/ ^it U giram ki gJiamat niist (jham-i 7nd ham nut/ 

(Sa‘di) “1 admit you have no anxiety. Have we then none:?”: 5 

or), va giriftam (or giram) ki dmadand (m.c.) “ and admitted (or 
let me suppose) tliat they came” : [ or ) (^'olg.) hamchi^ 

mi-girim (or girwi) (m.c.) “ we will suppose (or let us suppose) so.” 

(c) Colloquially and vulgarly giriftan i^ used pleonastically, as: 

dalldk girift Ichwabid (m.c.) “the barber fell asleep”; 
bi-gir bi-^iwdb (m.c; ) “go to sleep.” 

(d) Note the following intransitive or reflexive; uses of this verb :—- 

Td chand kunam Girza-yi nd-ddm-yi khunsh, 

Bi-girift dil-i man az partshdni-yi kh/tvlsh ? 

” Oft times I plead my foolisliness to Thecq “ 

My heart contracted with x)erplexity.” 

((). K. 281 Whin.) 

Didam ki nafas-am dar nami-girad, a> (Sa'di) “ I saw 

that my speech (breath) did not sink in—made no impression ” : 

db dar gulu-yash girift “the water stuck in his throat; he choked” : 
xj nafas-at ^ hi-girad “ hold your tongue ” (m.c.) lit. “ may your breath 

be caxight, may you choke”; jj, tukJim az garmi dar girift 

(m.c.) “ the seeds were scorched by the sun ” : zabdn~ash ml-girad 

(m.c.) “he stammers” (lit. his tongue sticks) : u sar-ash 

hi-divdr girift (m.c.) “he suddenly struck his head against the wall” : nahz- 
am istdda ast, chashm-am nami-hinad, gush-am girift dh-dh-hdy^' raftim (m.c.) 

* Hamchu is pronounred hamchi. 

i.e., “ may you die” ; hold your noise, d—ii you.’’ JX) not say nafs^ which 
generally means “ penis.” 

8 The conventional way of writing this exclamation is bfc jjf. 
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my pulse has stopped, inv eyes don’t see, my ears too don’t hear—ah! 1 
am gone” (the last words of a dying man); girya dar 

gulu~yash girift (m.c.) ‘‘sobs choked his utterance.” 

(c) Aftdb girifta ast (m.c.) “the sun is eclipsed.^” 

Oirifta is also an adjective, “dark,” applied to colouring. 

(/) In sural (or in sarud) glran lagl na-ddrad ( 

^ (m.c.) “ tliis picture (or this song) has no attractiveness in it.” 

{g) U tamdm4 shah az harf zadan vd-gir nami-kard (or dram nami-girijt) 
( fhT jt (m.c.) “ he ceased not to 

chatter all the night through. ~ ” 

(It) Ohilhi-yt hiizurg handz na-girijta as/ oa«o’ \ y. (m.c.) 

“ the forty days of greatest he.it (or greatest cold) have not yet commenced.” 

(?) In modern (mllo piial girilfan and sitdndan (vulg. istdndan 

) a.n^ used for “ to l*uy.” 

^ 79. The Verbs “to begin, etc.’ 

(a) h'or tin; use of girijlau in cltissical Persian foi' to begin,’’ vide 

§ 78 (a). 

(b) (1) The N'erbs “to begin” are bind /cardan ; 

dg^dz natnudan ; sJturU^ /cardan , iblidd^ /cardan (of a 

work), ’they arc followed by the [nfinitive, as follows :—l-iUb bo ^ 
DU bina /cardam bi-bund^ia /cardan-i du/can/ia (m.c.) “ I began to look 
at the shops”; hind-yl rdk raf/an guidshtam (m.c.) 

“I began to walk” : bind /cardam /)l~davani, (vulg.) “1 began to 

run”: s/mrh" bi-Zc/nrurdan namud (m.c.) “he began to 

eat ” : ,s/iuru^ midcuaad/jl~glrya /cardan (m.c.) “ she begins 

to cry ” : Ui-?! ibiidd^ mi-Zcanam bl-ndrn-l K/iuddA (mod. writing) 

“ 1 begin in the name of God.” 

(2) Dasi bi-lcdr s/iudan also Jiu^ans to begin ” (of a work 

only) : \dj- jarda bayad dasl bi~Jcar s/ind (m.c.) “ we must begin 

the business to-morrow.” 

* Kuauf ^-nci iJiuauf <4 ^—^ may Higiiif\ au orlip8o t^Jtiier of the suii or of 

tho moon, but tlie fonrier i.s specially u.sod for tlio sun and the latter for tho moon, 
these words am only used in talking by the learned. 

2 Vahama ahahna-yaramld az su/dianha-yipariahan guitan : Mod. Per.s harnor- 

yi shah “ all the night ” and hama ahab “ every nigli t.’’ 

Biria' signifies “building “ and bind' kardan ^‘to build ; f.Vxj bannd 

is a “mason bina /)ar jdx-' “ because of ; and l)ind bar an cjijJ l-p “ tliorofore ’’ : 
the not written in Persian. 

* Ayhdzldan is obsolete. 

6 Br. Ar. pi. dakakln is also used in modern collotpiial. 

6 In this phrase the izdfat is sometimes classically omitted. 
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(c) The followino are Afghan idioms : — kishti faro 
nishastan nanmd (AMian colloquial) “the ship betyati to sink ” ; 

sang a.z huh ghaMdan hard “ tlie roek benjan to roll down the hill¬ 
side ” ; Uj \) jkJs j*) dar waqt-i pe-^lim roz iayydr 

inmhudan i inr,z rd fnvd kardam^^ (AtL'haii (colloquial) “at midday I began to 
make the table ” ; h Uiqah-i kljema rd ka)idan .sluiru^ 

kardain (Af. (coJ.) “ I began to dig (Ihe ground) bc^hind the tent ” : 

hdd-i khawf-ndk-l wazidan naaind. (Afg. eoL) \hdd-i mkld-i mzidan 
y/zv// rn c.] “ a terrible wind began to blow”: idjir hi-khanda 

slrud (Afghan, and modern eolloquiall “ the merchant began to laugh (went 
(tiT into a laugh).” 

{d) Man hi-kha.'ada uflddam (tn.c.) “ L b(*gan to laugh.” 

i() There ate in Persian no (continuativm verbs. 

Tlie (‘ontiniiative j^refix nd or hand ^4.-^ is added to the Imperative in 
eiassieal Per’sian, or in poetry only 

In mochnn P(.'rsiaai. liowe\T*]’, there is a curious continiudive partieh‘ or 
p.irtiele of (‘xeess, hcuj whieli can be prefi:Ked to several lens(‘s to form 
coniimiatiVes. This usagi' is at ])res(‘nt (‘onsidered vulgar, though used by 
iVdanI Hay shfkdr nu-kardlm ‘^wc ke|)t, on shooting”; 

hay hi~khtn\ hay hi-khnr (to a greedy boy) “keep on 

citing, do.” Possibly eonneeted with /e/z>?J, 5 //a this narticlo is ])rob- 

moIx immediately dcuiv'ed from th(* (uy Avz//'* hay! hay! of th(‘camel-men, 
;is('d to keep a string of slowly-moving camels in motion ; it is to camels, 
what a swung !ante?‘n is to a shunting train. That this ])articlo is connected 
with /azz/zi and consequently with hamisha , seems probable from 

the fact tha,t hanit is sometimes substituted, as ..s 

j-Ug yy (Haji Baba, (diap. XXTX) “ by Ibis means he 

won tiie hcart.s of two ])ersoiis : the one who reeeivcMl tlie j)resent and the 
Ollier who bore it"”: fn'd dldarn hand rnt-khurad I; d 

(m.e. 01 locall “I saw him eating and eating” fi.e. a great deal). 

§80. Idhirastim 'to wish, etc.” 

(U; As already shovvji in the paradigm of the \*erb, the Aori^t of 
k/nrd.slan followed by the ai)ocopated Tnhnitiv^e is us(id in forming the 

Definite Future, both in classical Persian and in m('>dcrn colloquial. 

1 AuK- the aiafitvl KOiind of tlio \'owels and tho tnfiriitivo without a proposition 
preceding tli«' verbs “to begin.” Ni)haz-'i pcsliln jg mi Afghan and Indian 

expression ior tlie midday prayer ; “ready ** is a common word in “ I'rdii.*’ 

z The Shah ns a, s]ieeial mark of favour sent portions of bis meal to Ids host, and 
to certain courtiers; tlioy had to tij) lioavilv tlio servants who brought the tid-bits. 

Fiv ery ou(i was pleased, including tho Shah, who could tlius pay his servants out of other 
people’s pockets. In tho original is a slip for 

17 
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(6) In the Gulislan the unapocopated Infinitive frequently follows the 
Infinitive in the sense of a definite future, as; y 

Jiar chi dd'^ii hi li(ir o^ino ynaduni-i iu 
hhivdhad sJiudcin hi-j)ursidan-i am ta^jlj makvn —(iSa‘dT) ’ ‘‘be not in haste to 
enquire about anything ' tliat yon know will of a surety beeome revealed to 
you (without asking)/’ 

AAy:iT.j /.a; J|(>x3 <>aj *> JV 

Tdr-i dlrlv-i mard gff hi-zahdu prnui nut-dih 

Ki mard taudya Lyi-sham.^hir na~lch\cd}wd Julian —(Sa'dik 

‘ Tell Tiiy ancient fneiul to proffer me no ad\dee, 

For I’ll 7ie‘er repent even a(. tle^ point of tlie sword."’ 

Yahd rd dad dii.^lnidi^i 

'Yahamainl hard a (faff ay rnh'jarjd'm. 
flni(tr-z-d‘)iam hi hJnrdJn (jfijiaN ‘ da-iY 
Ki ddf/am 'ni/h-i m/Di-, cJnnt man na-ddnl, 

A had-leinpered ])erson abused some one. 

With I’esionation fe replied, ‘ Oh thou, mayesl tium be bi(‘ssed ! 
Worse am ! than anvthin.y thou wilt say 1 a])i ; 

For thou dost Tiot know my fa^dts as 1 know them mysc'lf. 

\y C’y' j-> 

Khisl-i hi zi qdlih-i fii hinrdkand zadaii 
Ayrdn-i sard-yi dlgardn hliwdhad bad. 

And see/' your ashes moulded infc) lirieks, 

To build another^^ house and tui’n'ts hi^h.” 

(0. K. 16:^ Whin,) 

Tlie same eonstruetioii is used in fhe GuSistaai wlien hhicd.^tan 
‘A-o wisii.” “to desire,” as: ilk) (Jiik ^ m. lifl ba-ndddnl 

an id hJnedbad raflffn —(Sahli) “and the boy hlirou,i!;h i<j;noranee wished to eo 
thmv” : 

- i J - l^Vi; ly^XA ^-t 


1 "Nofe Ihis mea7iin,L?, of har rJ>/ “ whaievoj'.’' 

“ Stars” (niidorstnoil) is the ^ubjoci in the KiiLdjs}}. 
S All one adjective. 

4 1) ^ “it is not known ” : Ic.g/i tajahfiL 
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Ay Imnar-ha nihada har kaf-i (last 
" AyhAid har girifta zir-i haahal * 

Td chi khipdhl Uiaridan, ay rnaahrur i 
Kuz-i darmandagl ha-sim~i daahal. —(Sa^di). 

Ol) 11)011 who displayest abroad tliy virtues. 

But liidest away tliy viecs from sight, 

Shamewhat wishest thou to purchase, deluded being, 

With thy base coin on tlie day of distress (the day of judgment) ? 

JUmark /,—In the (hilistan the auxiliary sometimes tak(‘s the prefix 
, as :— 

vJU'j J ill ■ *« » ^ 

CU-*> v 

'' 'hi sdlhd-yl jardvdit ra nmrlid-yi dardz 
Ki lAxilq har sar-i ntd. heir zaadu hi-kh)rd.h(ul raft 
(Jhundit kl (last hi-dasf dtixfdasf inulk hhmd 
r>l-da.}dhd-yi dajar ham.chaalu bi-kfundhad raft —(Sa’di). 

Ik tnark 11 .—The v<t1) following th(^ auxiliai'y is in (‘lassical Persian also 
pnl in tilt' Subjunctive | vidv end of (c) and Rema,rk to (r)]. Kx. : g 

a;* , 4^1 i^:k gufi laan a rd, aaaii-khirdhain kl tdna.m (Sauli) ‘‘ho said. 

‘ 1 do not wis!) to see him.’ ” 

(c) The Afghans in sjicaking sometimes use a siniilar constriu‘t;ion, btit 
f)lace the Infinitive before the auxiliary : er* 

man rh~z-c-' t)a-iawr-i nazr prshd' kardaa klt.ipdslaai. (Afghan coll.) “ I wished 
to give him some small present”; turd tidAb-i khiidA krirdaif. rm-khfrdhani 
ciyo ty (Afghan coll.i “ 1 wish to make you iny deputy.” 

They, how('ver, also emjiloy tin* Aorist or Subjunctive after tlu^ auxiliary, 
as ; f; d,y JU>i> duwhdl diiiada nu-khivdst kl klshii id 

t)l-girad. “ lie followed and tried (wished) to seize hold of the boat.” 

Ilcmark .—This last is tlie ordinary constrindion in modern colloquial 
e\rfpt that tlu' conjunction is iisually omitted, as: iiil-khicdlutai hi-pitrsaai 
—‘‘ 1 want to ask 

Uf) Khfrdslan is also a t-r,uisitive verb signifying: (1) ‘'to send 

for or lo summon,” (2) “to desire (a thing)” and (3) “to love, to be 
fond of.” 


1 All one mhri’tive. 

Ta b - it is not Inicnvn ’’ : ta-ijl tajahul. 

■ JSTd'jlu'l vowels; /tls/i.-lcdsli (ru.c.) a presont from un inienor to ;i 

superior (used politely). 

4 Xotf-^ that m is omitted after khad (tlie second of two .substantives in {ipy30sition 
in tljo af*eusati\'o <^*nsf'). 
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( 1 ) t; hi'jilial-i hamin bud shurnE rd khipdsUitu 

(in.c.) “ it was for tl)is reason that I sent for you ” : I; jf 

hi-ishFirn-c dast o rd nazd-i Ichud khipdstam (m.c. and Afghan colloquial) 
‘‘ T called him to me by a signal with my hand. ” 

(2) f/f/r/r rnmrj mi-kh> 2 pdhi hi~raw Gildn (proverb) 

“if you desire death go to Gilan <>jUj 7nidchipdslam hi-yni/ad. 

(m c.) (vailgar, Imperfect for Present tense) “ 1 wish he would come.” 

(3) ntan urd hij^ydr 7m-kh'\pdliam. (m.c.j “ I am very 
fond of him, love him very mu(;h.” 

(r) In modern collocpiial, and in Kabuli Persian too, this verb,also signi- 
hes “to intend,” or “to be otj the ])oint of doing,” as: 
nti-kJupdr^l bi.-}nirad (m.c.)^ “he was about to die (not wished to die)”; 

,>a!_ 5 .:s:la/o uf dphd. ‘mi-kh,umJuid chand-td, sJidldq bi-dshjmz 
bi~zanad (m.c.) “the master threatens the cook with his whip (Roz. Gr.) ” ; 
-Ur aC ^ 5 ^ 'tu7~kJnpahad bi-rauad In ajJid .— (m.c.) “he is about to go 

when his master— tamdni-i iuilnidl-i 
man nn-khindisl ki zd%' slmvad (Afghan coll.) “the whole of my labour was 
iK'arly being wasted.'^” 

(/) Phis verb is also coUo(jutaHij used in an impersonal sense meaning “ re- 
(|uircs.”as ; lu khdna ta'nilr nu-khwdhad^ (m.c.) “this 

house needs rc])airing ” : cuiij. )U-.j ba-jihat-i nayl 

kardatt-i chizftd hlst/dr nuK/f ml-klnpdhad. (Afghan) “much time is rocjuisite to 
remove the things” : w^-i; qaltchd kam 

rau(j as/ qadr-i bishtar raaiq ini-kJurd.had (m.c.) “ the rug is too light in colour : 
it wants a little more colour.” To tiic remark “ I liave forgotten to bring 
any money,’' or “do you want, such and such a thing?” the answer 
might be ' namiddnpdhad (m.c.) “it is not necessary, it doesn’t 

matter.” 

The following are Afghan idioms: ajIm; wiroz^ rd 
jdqa karddd nie-khupdliad^ (Af.) “it is necessary to fast to-day” (for m.c. 
imritz t)dyad ruza bi-ddratu. ^;b \j^ 

mard bar bar blrun raftan me-khirdst"' (Af.) “it was necessary for me 
to go out fref|uentlv” tfor m.c. v.i)» 7 V ^ 47 ^ a*.j cliand daf^a, 

1 G'ilUn is said to b(' tiio most imhoalMiy part of I’or.sia. 

2 Or Ti iiaztWc ffud hi-nilrad ;l 

Nazdlh hud. za^i' stiavad {ov hi-tiadar ravad) ( ^:! ) (m.c.). 

Compare tlio m.c. use of rattan, in § S2 {h). 

6 In India VijaIJs rYKtranimal-talah ast : in modern Persian in writing 

tn'mlr IZiziin dara i 

6 Modern colloquial lazini arU f3^* 

^ Or Idzim riist 

3 Maj/iZd \'o\vels. 
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IZizini shud hirun bi-ravam) : jihat-i 

man u tu har dii najar hh,u)itrdk 7ne-klnpdhad^ (Af.) “food is necessary for 
both of us—both for you and me/’ 

(g) In modern colloquial, the Imperfect is also used in the sense ol 
‘^should,” as: f; l 5 ^- Jy 3^ m~i-k'hipasti az avval liamhi. 

l/ak-l rd bi-ydvan (m.c.) “you should have brought this one at first”; 

^ )nfi~k'h}pdsi dirllz hi-ffujfad r>a likin inirtlz dtnad 

(m.c.) ^Mic ought to liave come yesterday and not to-day” |for ^—'h 

—^ bdyisl-^' dlruz hi-ydyad va likhi —J, vide § S4 (o) : itd-klapdsiatfi 
bi-ddnam frn.c.) “ J sliouid like to know” : less [)eremptory than 
at'i-khpdham hZddiKnn “ I want to know.” 

81. a Imperative, gifzdr iPTuhtn 

Impel*, ; 5 l> Hdudint |jo3U Imper. ; and Verbs 
to Permit, Allow.” 

{a) Guzd'Shian ImpeiMtiv'e g^f‘-df\'^ signili(‘s “to (phi, 

iclimpiisli; to pla(u^ ; to })erf()rin, (‘to.” As an auxiliary followed by the 
Aorist or' Subjunctive, with n. eonjuiuttion expressed or understood, it 
'^iu'nifies * * to ])Ci'mit. let,” as; U' bZgurJxr'' \)iyd,yad “let him come/’ 

itbe ] m])erative alone would mean. *‘ lethim come”)' 

na-guzdsht vldq-i a harj hi-z{unm. (m.(t.) ‘‘ she did not permit us (give us 
time) to talk in her room” 

bad zdt khudabl lakdta hatu hastl nu-kliamJn khadat~rd. hi-kush mi- 
kJnpdhi Jii-gtizdr (m.(;.) *' wick^al yourself and a, trollopc what’s more; if 

you want to kill yourstdf why do ; if you don’t, then let it alone.” 

(//) "riie Intransitive gazashhm signiiies “ to pass” (ol time) : va(jla 

javdni guzashf miwhaf-i pin ramx/ yontli 

passed and old age came”: az pafdd-yi h gt(:ash( " 3’ (<>r gazar 

kard ^y ) “lie passed by him” : (fz hi niallah bZguzar ; ^ik/o jf 
(iii.c.) “ let this matt<u' aloiiH.” 

(c) The Afghans and Indians use the verb dddan “ to give ” in the sense 
of “to permit,”' as; (; j-grX) o>T an niarduan rd gaslUan dihed 

f Afghan) “let them wand(‘r about (for a time) Ar jjcX' \)j\ o rd bi-dih 

< 111 inodern colloqdial bi-jUiat lazun ast iii.-^terai of 

mi phiruJiad. 

2 Majhill vowels, 

' Ba]/ad, or buyt.st ; nr rni-Jtayi.st diraz amada hTmhad b h JxjIj 

(m.c.). 

4“ (luzZir is also the liiiperative of (jnzdrdan 

^ Colloquially often hu-guzar ; in.f*. also bi-hil hiyayad (vulg. ). 

6 But of a place Cmar, as y 

C'Orresponds to the Hindustani verb dend “ to givo ’’ and '* to allow.” 
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ki buravad^ (Afghan), or h raitan bi-dih (Afghan)'^ '‘let 

him go.” 

(d) The foiiovWng are further examples of the use of the verb dddan 
:— 

( 1 ) dar pish-i khud raJt nmni-dihad (m.e.) 

‘‘ he does iiot allow him to come into his presence/’ 

(2) (; khud 7'd hi-hastau dad (m.e.) “he allowed himself to 

be bound ” (or khud-rd hehastav ladim. kard / 

(3) The Tmperative d/h is used as an interjection of irnpaticjicc^ 

o] aiinoyaiice, in modern e.olhxpiial, as: ////, hi-raw 7aimikhkhas~l 

(m.c.) “ well then! go, you’re dismissed.” 

(4) ^d <^;3 pA bdyad yaa- umetana-yi zarl-yi 

dhl dar Nasfd bi-difn hi-duzatid (m.(^) you must gel a blue gold-ernbroidcn'd 
jacket made in Ra,slit ” (lit. you must give it that tliey may sew d) : 
>xsyiy ' b ) pd) bi.dihad bi-kashand (m.c.) “ (so tliat) lie may get hifu 

killed. 

(5) I’hc imperative (or more (‘ommonly ) is a substantive 

or signiities tlie total revenue of a dist rict j^aid to the 

Shah. 

(e) Otlun verbs foi‘ to [xuanit ” are iidia dd<l(in dddau 

murakhkhas [hudau) ki —|)ermitted to— r(tvd 
du,s7//u//? 3; '‘to consider' rigid or lawt uT ’; and auzdddfu: arwl 

hiddmp obsohdt^ or- vrdgar. 

(/) Mdndan intr. ''to rmna-in,” etc., is in Afghan Persian also 

tiansitivig “to place.’* Note t!u‘ h)liowing idioms :—~ 

(1) Az kdr bdz mdada U- \ (m.c.) uiiabie to work/’ “ worn out.” 

(2) Mdnda ‘ remained, leit btdiind/’ henet* in .\fglianistan “tired ’* 
and in the Panjab also “ thin.” 

(.4) Du tudJi bi-dii uidnda (m.c.) “two months before 

the dd:^ 

(4j Kam uidyid'^ iji-f/nram (m.c ) “1 nearly died.” 

(5) Az haldkat chlzd na-mdiida bud c^y ((lulistan, Book 

li, 8t. IX) “yon were within a hair’s breadt.'i of ^lerishing.” 


I 111 modern cc)llo(|UJal nl hi dih hi-ntvad dy i; (me.) mean -‘give 

him (the beggar) something to go, to mako him eo 

* Vra hi~guzar {h i) hi-ravad jj y (m.c.; 

Vag \ ulgar for yak. 

Also comiiiouly but incorrectly kam marvia h~rl kl 
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^ 82. The Verb llafinu ' ‘‘to g-o, to continue”; 

Imperative raia. 

(a) Tiie Afghans colloquially use raftan as an auxiliary signifying 

‘ lo continue,” as ; j' zamin reql bud 

az in hd'is hi-dsdtn kanda ini-mf/am (Afghan colloquial), ‘‘ the soil was sandy, 
hence 1 continued digging it u[) with ease” : eg-'t 

man (liruz in cMz-hd rd dur bazar did,a iii~t-rajta,ni (Afghan coll.' 
“ yesterday I continued looking at the^se things as [ wc'Jit ” : bi-hiti bi-rajo 
(Afghan) also in.c. “ keep on digging.” 

{b) Raft Tumid t>/cf o^v, or dtnad u raft j A/cf is a substantive “ coming 
and going, frequenting; traffic*.” 

(c) 'it is done, past; let. us say no more about it” (ni.c.). 

(c/i Raftdr is a verbal substantival signifying “ gait, manner of walk- 
)fig. conduct ” and in some Indian MSS. “aml)ling”: rajlnr-i nd-hanivdr 
b diy '“'(an ineU^gant way of walking), bad conduct bad-rajidr 
pidj.). bad-raildrl (subs.) “badly conducted, })ad (umduct.” 

(r) R.ajla raj fa “step by ste]), by degreccs.” 

(/) Itaw kardan 5 g (m.c.) signifies “to start., commence" (a Inisiness 

Of matter),” as: ([UFi ball raw karda am ' (vulg.) “1 have 

commenced carpet-weaving ” ; rair knn raw kun vidg. interjec¬ 

tion, ' ‘ ge on, go ofi! ’ ’ 

(g) In modern Persian, “let me go with //ov/! ” bTgu'Tu' ki kamrdfui 
s/nvrnd bi-gdyani a" ; but “ let me go with hlmT^ is hTgii‘:dr 

ki hamrdJi-i u hi-rarant. .?! a> yoX.. 

(//) In modern Persian, raftan is also used in rhe sense' of “ being on the 
|koint of doing,” “ iiit cmding to do” Jcomj)iire § ('-0 kkindMau 

as* rai'tam dn, rd bTgira-m ki didam nidr-l ruffa-'ik uitddn ast 
c>^! 25ch.* (ni.c.) “ 1 //ves just going ta) lake bold of it, when 

J saw lliai a snake was lying on it, ” ; raftam does not luwe mea,u that, 

‘ 1 went forward or progresstM tov/ards.’ 

S 83. Dushfan ” to have, keep,” etc.; Imperative ddr. 

{a) The ])ec*.uliarity of this verb is that the Aorist (or Subjunctive) of the 
sini/pli verb (ddrani, signitics “to liavc,” while tlic* Present leus<^ 

{mudarfun ) signifies “ to keep.”*' 

In modern Persian, tfier-efore, to distinguish the Suhjunetivcr from the 
Indicative Mood, the Perfect Suhjunc.tivm is as a, rule used instead of 

• Itiiffan “ to sweep. ' 

' \bilg. for —rah andukhta am. 

■ Pfd daram yjy> *■ 1 have money rd mTduram b I keep 

f hartre uf the money,’’ for nigdtt ml-dciram 
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the Present Subjunctive, as: ^ hdyad l^ayll 

sabr va hawsala ddshta hdshid (m.c.) “it is necessary to have the greatest 
patience and forbearance ^ or) G 

ayar (jasjand, d/ih td hdshad ^ (or had) hdyad liar kaddm yak yusjand 
ddshaia bdskand (rn.c.) “were the sheep ten in number, then all (everyone i 
ought to have one sheep apiece ” : 3 b y 

hi hd in hiidi (>dyad I^ayU sJmlur va, rama dddda, bd.^ihl (in.c.) “ with all this 
intelligence you have, you must be possessed oi’ many ccxmels and flocks ” ; 
{raina specially foi- sheep and goats). 

This has led to a modern form of the Imperative dds/da hash 
ddshta hdshid (m.c.) in the sinpjle (not in tlie com|)ound) va‘rb ; 

kdrd bidn aa-dasJda hash (m.c.) “ don’t have anytliing to 

do with this.” />r7r ;io is also used in m.c., as : l; '‘keej) tliis, l.uld 

tljis.” In rd niydh IndTir — in rd ddshta hash (^h t , . 

Story-t(dI(U‘s say—^b U( or ) for “here we will l(‘ave them 

tor the present (while we see what was happening to—h” 

{b) In classical Persian, ddrani etc., isbotli the Present Indicative and 

the »Subjunctive : b 9I b nadlk lanndd td vd jh-i ■ 

kajdf’l u itiu^ayyan ddrand td —(Sa‘dT) “ thi' king ordi'rccl a sullicient means 
of subsistence to he lixed for him’': pddishdh amr larinud ki khizdiui rd, 
rnahjuz bi~ddrand is thassical a.nd 

mod(Tn ; in niod< rv P(U’sian ddshta hdshand t>wb could he siibsti’ 

tuted lu‘re ; t-’ ly yahn iv aadr t>n'd har pay itanu- 

darad (8a‘di) ‘‘ which hi'ing inUapreted ujcans that tin’s a.moiuit. (ot foo(b is 
sufficient to sustain thee” : here 'nd/dh in'i-ddra.d could h(‘ sulKstitu- 

ted For harnd-ddrad 

Remark I .—Tn modern, as wed as in cl.issicai, Ikusiaii th(‘ Pres. Subj. of 
ddsJitan e-ti'-ik' is, in compound verbs, of tiie ioian of the At>rist, as: 
u tnard jar mud td in rd, har-ddram, b e;-' b"* .'1 (ni.e.) “ he ordeii^d 

me to remove tins ” : S: hlyja hdt ma.v saldmt hi-ddrad (m.c.) 

“tell him to taJk with me.’’ But a kuna' ddrad a ; a khivahish 

ddram J '•> Hthmds az s/.umd ddram -y^ \ ; v/rc ddram, 

(^y^ i diJah ddram wit aia^ Present lndica,tiv(\ 

1 7’a fta?n(-/iu tn dust-l t>i~dnriini, 

liak-ani va-bavad kashad hi ddr-ain (riassical). 

“ ^\.s long as 1 have a t’rieuil likt' you. no feai’ ]uivo I that. }a> u ill crucify jiio.’’ 

Note singular, hiishad ‘>*^b for irrational animals ; also tla‘ plural ddshta bdshand 
Awb 4i.w(g after har Icuddm 

8 Valti ^^3 IS also used in rn.c. for “ suii’, money “ : haai az ?nuldhaza yi hi hardt 
vajh rd kdr-edzl ddr'id Aja.=wll>c j (uij .) * written on bills 

of e^-change. 
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Remark II .—Frequently in compound verbs, and wlienever tiie verb 
signifies “ to keep,” tlie i*reseat ml-daram is used, as: bar ruz bd u 

sulihat ml-ddram y Ij 3 ^^yt (m.c.) “ I converse with him daily ” 

urd dust ddrarti or ml-ddram t; •' (in.e.) “ 1 like him (or it) 

very much” ; but man hanuz bd u suhbal ddram • Ij j^\A (m.c.) 

‘‘the matter is still under discussion, it is not yet finally setth^d ?ilf/dk 

hi-ddir ‘ keep ” ; dast hkd.dr cease from ” : bar nii-ddrand 

“ they are removing, carrying away.'’ 

Remark III. —In modern colloquial, the Aori'^t form is also used lor the 
Future,‘as: in hardy-i sknnid samar-i nd-ddrad Ls'y (not 

nami-ddnal ), or na-kftapd/aal dd>ilil (one.) tins will be of 

no benefit to you.” 

Remark IV. —Such forms as sdkhla bdsh ^1-' (kx’al ( ) “ be ready” 

and drdsta hdsJi “ be dressed,” must not be confused with the form 

ddshia hdsli ; iji tljc two first, the participles are adjectivavs, wheieas 

dd.slda bdsb is a. trausitiv(‘ verb. Vide § 125 (y) ((5). 

(r) The Afghans and Indians say nii-ddram for h;ive.” 

((/) The Imperfect of the si/trtplcvovhildsld.(tn^yJ^\:i>, (‘xcept in (;onditional 
cntencesj is rare in modern i’ersian ; th(‘ Preterite, as is tbe case with the 
verb i/ddan c)zy, usually taking its place; tlius if, in the sent,cnee 

JhA. ixjiqt-i ki dar jahdz hudam khayal rnl-kardain ki —, the verb 
dnshian wer(‘ substituted for kardan ^ t])(’ verb would b(^ khaijdl 

ddshlant J'i^ and not kbaydl }nl-dd>Jda)n ufbA.. 

In compoiind.s, however, the imperfect is used, as • bd a. sufd>af nn-dd,sfitam 
c:..x 3 .-L^ y L' (ni.c.) “1 tised to talk with him.” 

(c) In modern c*olloquial, dd.sklan is also idiomat i(*a]ly used with a 

continuative and present signification, as : ajT Jianuz ddrad 

rrn-dyad ‘Aie is now coming along”: similcaiy ddrad tul-ravad 
etc. : ddrJtfand tni-diaadand (m.c.) “ they wtuv^toming along.”' 

(/) in some parts of Persia^ it is also u^ed iji th(‘sense of ‘hold,’ i.^c, 

‘ consider’ (for mdddnani rdi kharida ddnun ^ 

(m.c.) “ 1 consider this table as bought ” : m.an an munjR 

rd fjirifia ddram (local) “ ] consider that bird as good as caught ” p AjL.-y- . 

{(/) The following is an Afghan colloquialism :—z 
man dar bdzdr cJuzd kharidan eldra.m “T have to buy something in tlu^ 
bazar.” 

(k) Ill modern colloquiaWiamk is often ust;d impersonally ‘there is, 
there are,' or with the subject understood, as : ^ayb na-ddrad, or 


^ 'J'he lmj)erf,ect of the simple (as well as of the compe und) vei l) is used freely m 
conditional sentenees. 

= ith vuz ra kJinrlda yirifta am; or (correct m.c.) Vhnrlda hi-dan. 
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z(irar nu'dar ad there LS no harm in it; why not; 1 don’t care if 1 do.'” 

^ciyb-% na-ddrad, or chi ‘aijh ddrad' (m.c.) “it doesn’t 

matter; there is no harm in it, i.e., why not do so; yes”: chdra 

na-ddrad (ni.e.) “ there is no remedy ” : UUj iLh(iVli> tamaHhd, ddsht 

(m.c.) “it was a curious (or wonderful) sight” : y 

az SJiirdz rv ()a-sh,imdl clidpdr Ihdna ddrad (m.c.) “from Sljira/ nortliwards 
tlieie are post-liouses ” ; here the subject to ddrad is ax>parently tlie distan(*e, 
or the road, understood : jxj ^ o, b asphd- 

yi clidpdri chi-iaar-and, khub yd bad '( khvb ddrad va bad. (m.c.) “ what are tlie 
X)ost-]iorses like, good or bad';’ There are both good and bad”; here the 
subject appears to be the chdpdr system. 

In the last example from Sa^dT in § 84(e) .3 may be translated 

‘ there is,” tlie subject being the whole of tiie prevdous clause. 

(i) In modern eollo(]uial, Idzitn, ddshian signities “to need, 

require, etc*.” ; ^ 3 ^ dw ,sd^ai-atn rd hisydr l.dzini ddraaf (m.c.) 

“I want my watch badlv\” 

si 84. Impersonal Verbs. 

Jiff ff isff(it “ to be necessary, must.” 

Sh <1 (f i sf(t it ^ ‘‘to be suitable; ought, etc., etc..” 

S<f ziif<nt'^ “ to be worthy.” 

Zihlfffdt ; “to adorn; tej suit.” 

{a) lidyUlanshd.yislaa and mzlda/n are al! 

injjiersonal and dei’c‘cti\'e: the Jnhnitive, Ikist partic‘i])ie, third person 
singular of the Aonst (without the prefix), Present/' lm])ertect, and Preterite 
only are used, besides the future participle or nouii of possibility. 

In Zy 5 I jx.' ( 7 h'. Haji liaba, (Jhapter 

XXXIl) “I wxis aj>pc)inted to meet him at court after the morning 
l(‘vee,” the lirsi peison of bdyis/aif is used; sueli use is rare and 

ungrammatical. 


1 ( oiTc^ponds .soiiiew lial to flu‘ t)firrack j doji’C tniud i] I do,’’ in rt'ply to 

an ol'i'tT of a tlrinlv 

2 Chi 'aijb darad ■•an also b** a dirool tjiiostion, --Mliat debu't is thcri’* 

in li V ’ ’ 

('hdpar, T., pr(»p('rly tho hor.rve for a niesson^er 01 post .spi lt and and 

indifferently pronoiint.'ud oithi i- way ; rhd/)dr~i raftan travel j^ost. “ 

i Shayi —:?!*-* and sazt<lan arv the -■aine. 

^ Bu'^tdan c>«>xjh obsoh'te loi'in. 

^ ('lassical/x , th*’ Aonst is iisimI foi- Mir l’je-.t'nt. In ruodt i Ti eolloMniah the Present 
jk.'b ml-hdyad is orcHsionaily used, hnl h\ far the < onmiv)iior ionii is hay ad : 

shutiui md buyad In l:ar ol hi~h>ni%d (le.c.) 
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J.ji.' ^>c 

/>r/r 'alam-i jmi hi-lvTish ^nuhajfad hud 
Par kdr-f jahdn khamush 7 )Li~hdyad hffd 
i^e very wary in the Soiihs domain, 

And on tlie world’s altairs your lip tefi aiu.” 

(<). K. J()7 ]Vhiii.) 

licwark /.—Jidyad >j1.j and shdyad A'1^ ai'e sometimes used as synonyms 
[or tavuTi vide § 77 [a) ('A) itemark. 

Jicmark IP — Jidtiisl-i vtuft (ohs.) inuqta::d-yi va<ii 

(mod.) 

[h) 111 classical Persian, the l*ast (.Conditional jh hayish, as well as the 
Aorist with the prefix (hi-bayad) .occur ocaiPionaWy : for exam])les, vide (/). 

(c) In classicad Persian, tlurse auxiliaries are followed by the Infinitive» 
th( shoj'tciK'd Infinitive, oj- the Subjunctive, the logical subject of 
tln^ sentence^ being generally in the dative.* Examphrs:- OAii> 

; ^ sukhoii 

bhandioka bdyad gujUiH va harakai-i pasandlda bayad kardan harna 
L'halg rd, k/jdssa padirskrthdu rd (Sa‘dl), “he said all ])eople ought to 
sp(^ak with for(dhought and act decently, but especially kings”;— 
a' y o>^ V a\ hiddat vu mudat-i pddishddmn 

bar ka::ar ^ bdyad bud kh{'^idd\) “one must b(‘ on one's guard against the 
hasty and despotic nature of kings”: 3‘ f; 

l 5-^^3 h ^dllm-l rd na-rhdyad ki bl-sajdfiai-i az ' ^dnnmdbi-hilm 

hi-guzj(r(al ki har d\i taraj rd ziydn-i ddrad — [^ixdl) “a wise maJi jnust not 
(juietly j)ass over l!ie folly of an ignorant man— 

o..L.:gi giiftdr-l hi kirddr cdiun darakht-i br-bdr juz mkhta/n rd, 

iia-shdyad (classical) “ a speaking without acting is like a tree without fruit, fit 
for nothin^' except burning”: rtiara naaiPsazad ki in kar ^ b/-ku,nam 

aS' (m.c.) “ it is not suitable for me to do this (i.e. I am fit 
tor better); (,sa:;7<^/(7?/, is not used n///rmr/Z/vr/y in mod. Pers., but .sazdvdr niP 
bd.^bad or a-sf ( v^A^f or) ^313^)* 


I L’heiv HIV, hovv(u or, iii hol.h the aru'ioiit and imxferii laii^trig© ox(' 0 ptioiis; aa 
^jU l> ;|J (..iassical) and (rn.c.) for (.5'^ 3' «' Oara-yi 

fitcfi^ kar ahu^neita 'tilMatn, (m.c.). 

Also hizr: the idiom bar bazar bfidan is also ni.c. (not pur bazar). 

• Note th(^ Izafat after bi-safahat. 

* J>otter guftar-i hl-kirdcir y 

^ Ru omitted after kar as rd occurs at the beginning of tlu^ sentence, ward, 

^ Also in modern collofiuial zibanda-yi ynan n'tM ki jtXXAj,. 
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liewmk. —Tlie shortened Infinitive is used when the logical subject 
of the sentence is understood, or can be expressed by the indefinitive 
pronoun “one.” If. however, the subject (in the dative) be expressed the 
shortened Infinitive may still be used, vide first example in (/). 

(d) Sometimes the subject is put in the nominative., in whicli case it is 

grammatically the subject of the second verb, as *—y 

'pddifihdh hdyad hi id hi-hndd-i 
bar duslimandn hhashm na-rdnad hi dustdn rd iHimdd na-mdnad —(Sa^di) “a 
king must not drive his resentment against his enemies to such an extent 
that his friends even lose confidence.” 

This construction is the most common in the modern language. 

(e) The Afghans and Indians use the above construction in speaking, 

but the Infinitiv(' generally precedes the auxiliary, as :—\y 
tu-rd hi^hlidna-e Ichnd raftem hdyad (Afghan coll.), or cbisxj y aS' 

hdyad hi in huhhdnn-e hliud hbravl^ (Af. coll.) “you must go home”: 
Cjt'*'- (3;^ dar in fikr gjiarq 

hudam. k% didan hdyad iardd ha-kuddrn qism marq hi-umram (Afghan coll.) 
“ I was immersed in the thought of what sort of death I should have to die 
on the morrow” ; in modern colloquial hdyad did 4>^1j would be substitu¬ 
ted for dddan hdyad <>'b 

(/) As stated in (6), the forms and are obsolete in colloquial 

Persian. The following are examples of these forms in the Gulistan :—)\ 
vr-i? joUj ^st \y JcUaji yak-i az dn miydn hi-tariqd 

imbisdt guft turd, ham chdzd hi-hdyad gujt —(Sa‘di) “ one from amongst 
them said by way of a joke ‘ you also must say something ’ ” : [vide Remark 
to (c)]; b ^ gujt pashm hdyistl kdshian id, 

talaf^ na-shvdl —(Sa'di) “ he said wool ought to liave been sown so that it 

might not have been destroyed ” ; 

^::>4 ay malik! az dartcha-yi chasmd Majnun hi-jamdl-i Layhtd nazar 

1 The latter is also the usual construction in modern colloquial, except that the pro¬ 
noun would ordinarily be placed first, as: tu hayad ki- Jch dna-yi khud-at hi-ravi hn.c.) 
^1^4 Ailabu This construction is also classical: — 

Tu ka^z mihnat-i dlgaran bl-gham-i 
Na~ahdyad ki nam-at nihand ddaml —(Sadi). 

“ Thon who art careless of the affliction of others. 

It is not fit that thou shouldst be classed os man. ’ ’ 

In this example, is the subject of the verb in the relative clause, vide Relative 
Clauses. 

S Bayiati is occasionally used in modern writings in Persia. 

3 This form is still used in India and Afghanistan, but in modern Persian the Im- 
perfeotive with the Subjunctive or shortened Infinitive would be used. 

* In modeim colloquial incorrectly Layti. 
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hayisti kardan —(8a'di) he said, Oh king, it was necessary (you ought to 

have) to look at Laila’s beauty from the window of Majnun's eyes.” 

{(j) Bdyad without a second verb, signihes “to bo requisite, 

iKHxlful, to lack ” and takes the dative of the person, as jy b’ tj 

pddishdh rd "adl bdyad id. haru gird diyand —(Sa‘dl) “a king needs 
justice (justice is requisite for a king) so that they (tlie peasantry) may rally 
round liim ” : urd raham bdyad jkAj tj y i (in.c.) he lacks pity ” : dndnrd 
ki karam bdyad. diram"^ nlst f; ^bf (mod. saying) “ those who 

wish to give alms have no money.” 

{h) The distinction in meaning between bdyad sAj and slidyad is 

often fine; in the following example it is clearly indicated :—AijfyA 

f^U gujt liar d%na md-rd khirad- 
tnand-i kdfi bdyad ki iadbir-i mamlakal-rd shdyad^{SiVdi) “he (the king) 
said, ‘ certainly we need a competent wise person who is fitted for the 
administration of State affairs.” 

The distinction is even more marked in the exam 2 )le in (j), which better 
illustrates the difi'erence in meaning. 

(i) In modern Persian, written or spoken, the constructions arc the 
same, with the exception of the construction with tlie Infinitive. 

The Present, Aorist, and Preterite ml-bdyad bdyad and 

})dyiHt {vide q) are used for present times, and the Impeifect ml hdylM 

for past times — 

(1) '‘I have to buy something in the bazar” dar bazar bdyad dilz-l 

hi-khdram jtjb (m.c.); “ must we (one) go by sea or land ^ ” 

az rdJi4 bahri bdyad (or class, wd-bdyad) rafiya barrt cuij ( 

b (m.c.). 

(2) “You should have done this last year” sdl4 giiyashta shumd ml- 

})d,yist In-rd karda bdslild {ov bl-kunld)'^ 0 U’d cia-mjIj 

or) (m.c.); but dlshab mibdyist blrun bi-ravam vali —OA'-.d* 
iji (m.c.): “I ought to have goneout last night, but—” : “ when 

til is was finished 1 had five or six otlier things to do, but I had no 
leisure to do them” chan In kdr rd iarndm karda bndam 2 )anj shash kdr-i dujar 
ml-bdyisthi-kunamvallfurmi na-kardainim.c.) 

^K) ^ 

1 Vra rahm bayad u mara mdl is a common saying. 

4 Diram for dirham 

In modern colloquial the past tense of all verbs is frequently used for the 
present. Hence perhaps the reason why in m.c. the past tonso of hayisian (^y^b ^ m'7- 
hdylet and hayist *-^-*'jb) are also used for bdyad or mVhdyad 

** The Present Subjunctive (Aprist) can be, and usually is, used instead of the Past 
Subjunctive : here karda hdahid Ai^b could be substituted. 

6 Dlshab Idzim shud blrun hi-ravam “ 1 had to be out last night.” 
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Bemark /.—It will be? seen that after mi-hayist either t!ie Aorist or the 
Perfect Subjunctive may be used. 

Rfmarh II .—In inorlern colloquial, haylst jh is frequently used for 
hayad (hwimi-hayist is always past), as : cl—- b f; f 

(vulgar) “ I must do this to-day.” 

(8) lio Ij jt] j 3' b er'vP pd-lj} 

i'hud rd (iz miydn hlrhn kash wa-ayar-na turd hd.yad shirkaf bi-itrudm, rasdii^ 
(m.c.) “ you must withdraw from this business or edse you must be a 

])artnor to the end”: (m.c.) “ the king lacks justice ” ; gar 

sharaj hdya.d^at Iduirrial hnland, ddr A (saying) '‘if 

you want l;onour. have noble inspirations.” 

Rf'iriark. —Th(‘ following is an example of all thes(* verbs 

t; ^ !; \j dnchi sdhih^ risk rd mi-bdyad. 

hachcha rd :h(fml-s/>dyad va zanrd, nam/l sazad '' that, whicrh a man ('light 
to have, is unfitting foi’ a child, and unsuit<able to a woman”: heir 
aJl tkr('(‘ verf)s pia.cticidly iia.v(‘ the same signification. 

Bdyffd (or hdylsf) hRnavhittit (m-c.) ; and /)dyisf'f 

ad-navishUrw (old) - w/i~hayi,sf hdnarlstrni (or narUiita 

bdsJtmu or) cu-.-A'(m.c.): vald hdyad az dah riuqla-yi syrh 

ati’f/uzasJUhii \\ j-d' (Memoii^^ of Abd-ur-llahinn 

]). 282)—"but wc siionld hi' oliligi'd to pass ten difficult plants”; tins 
sfiould be ‘^'h ” ■ guft hdyad qahl az namshtan.-l kdiyhaz ijdzairii-lchind^Ud 

(Memoirs of Abd-nr-Ita.him, ]>. 224) 

‘‘he said you ought to hav(^ taken permission bidon? ^y]•iting the letter” ; 
tliis ought to be : agar nid’-khirdMiUn. sJiarh-i az 

hardy-i diiltd hi-diliani az hardy-i liar (jJiizd-^i (aj.sihl bhya.d )iihn(i\dsiUa7n 
t^.'b ly (I ran si a 

tion of Monte ( fhristo) ; here nu-bayUl hi-naviMam. yA' o—-b ^'C would 

be preferred ; irn-navishiain is perhaps Afehan. 

(j) Bdyad i^ morn ])(']-em])tory and therefori' h^ss cu d than .shdyml 

Injd nad)dyad. 7ii.‘<]i(ts}. (m.c.) ■ you must not , you art* 
not, to sit here”: but ln]d na-shdyad nishasl ly.ot (m.r.) 

it is not fitting for you, you ha.d beittu- not , sit hero.” 

(k) Slidyad let^ it la? pro[)er ” in afsj.) used as a,n adveri) perhaps, 

possibly.” 

(l) The ])ast participles shdyi^ta ’ Aa- U and rarely Awb, are used as 

adjetdives :—l^\jf 1 -a: W/c'/Zes/u-t/r y.hd^n-i ynd tidsf L i 

hifd nisilihuni (mod. and cla.ssical) ■‘it- is not tilting our dignitv' to sit 

1 Or Sahib-l rish Init it is liottcr lo nmi: llir hUtaf. 

Harf-i na-shrq/ist nia-za?i “ Uon t use 

language (or abuse).” 
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here”; zan-i shayisla ^3 (m.c.) ‘"ta well-beliavei] wife”; si 

hl-qiyds hd^jista-yi Ilazrai-i Yazddmst 

(modern writing) “ praise must be given (by us) to the God-head.” Bdyista 
is not used in speaking. The substantive ffdyisl is obsolete. 

Rcniar/c. — Stmyista can be paraphrased by the adjectiv^es 

sazdvdr, or (3-*^ Id^iq, or zdhanda or by the su})stantive liydfiat, 

as: —] 'T^d. liydq(d-i tn kdr rd na ddrlrn (or* md. Idsiq-i 1/n 

kdr n%sUm> ) (m.c.) we uro not able to do this, it is bey(^nd 

us”: o — ^ U2, ( or ) C:^-t d^'f smavar-i (or Id^iq-i) s/nt/nd 

ni^i (m.c.) ‘‘ you should nr)t say this, ou<j.lit not to say tiiis.” 

(m) Shdyislaqi and shdydn, : slmyisUiqi-yi m kdr rd nn-ddram. 

t; ;(< (^’t (lU.c.) ‘'this wol'k 1^ bcvond me”; dar in harufdni 

ki shdydn-i hah.dit rti slidyludn-i vui-iarnit (id- ^ 

(luoderii writing) ‘‘at. this tinu^ when it is fitting th;i,t \v(‘ 
si'.Duid ;ejoi(*('.” 

Rh/iq(r}i c'hi-JI, is not used in modern colIoquiaL ildydn not used :il 
.i,lL Shdyi iOKi and bdyisldnd jt are bot.ij old. 

(n) Bdynd i)dsliad c^-'b signiiios ‘‘ must- he” and ntd-bdyist bdskad 

v-b o—jh must ha\’(' beei^ ” : Id-hud bd.yad in kdr rd. hi-kunhn U 

t; ;.k (m.e.) “ \ka‘ are ohhgfHl of ne»-e-sity to do l!iis.” 

t>^b ixA' ^^.j‘ (Afghan) “srnsible ])eo])le will say 

t hat sjjice lie rook so mucli trouble to <*(.)nsti*iict a boat- he must certainly iiavi; 
])reviously made some plan for transporting it (to the water).” 

io) in moderji colloquial bd.yad zsA> sometimes means ‘\should,” as;— 

t^Aj ^\S \x^ q'ii cfidz chird bidn girdni bdya.d bdshad (m.c.) 

‘ whv’ sliould this he so de-ar f (simpler “ why is this so dear f ” chird. 
in (pidr qirdn ast ). T/V/c § SO {(/) for use oi kh/rdsUm 

as ‘ should.’ 

(p) Bdyad ^nAj is sometimes in modem colloquial prefixed to the Fu¬ 
ture i^erfect, wlien it sigiiifi(‘s ' ‘ must have,” as:—la^L a" b 
o-jU ) td, %n ki in khad bi-Landan hi-rasad Fnldn 

{odyad) kitdbash rd, ianidm karda hdsJuid (niau) “ by tlu'. time tins letter 
reachc's Lcjinhai, So-and-so will have (;om])kAa‘d his book”; in this example 
bdyadd ‘>’b eonid eiassi(*,aAly be omitted. 

iq) in modern colloquial tire Fast tense bdyisf, is used for the Prcstaii, 
as:—( ^-^ or) z\ ^ bdyisi dast ba-kar zad, (or shnd) (m.e.) 

^ ill ciodca'n colloquial ihv bayad ordinarily bo iiiscrled. 

- Ov hciyad dast andar har shiid t>.A (m.c.) “ wo must- help cacli 

other *^-’1 Ij shiimd hZi-'ishdn dasl andar Icdrbuda id (m.c.) 

“ yon iielped them.” 
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‘‘we must set to work”; Kama hayad (or f>nylst) bi~mirim ( L ), 3 oIj 

(m.c.) “ we must all die”; [inl-hdyist hi-niirad (rn.c.) “ he 

luvarly died ; ouyht to have died.”j 

Hcntari-. —Tlie affixed pronouns can he added to the impersonal verb hdyad 

as:—“ it was necessary for me”: 
nn-hdshda it was necessary for them.” 

(r) Note the suhstitiites for the verb bdyistdn in the following 

CA am pies : — 

(1) yy jf hamrdh-i u panjah iiafar sard)dz 

bhirdJiad hud (men) “there must be fifty soldiers with him”; [or bdyad 
h<imrd}i-i v pan/idh najfn' sarhdz //dshfid jhA't (m.c.)j : 
cy j ihdld bi-iul va dirz ‘ bi-qadr-i 

pau jdlid((Sl khirdliad bffd (Afglian) (ov ms) .bdyad bddiad) ‘‘this enelosure must 
b(* about- fifty cubits' in length and breadtii ” ; tj^ ^'\ 

( l c:.s--Aj for ) jby a(jar dar dn ^mql kas-e 

aiard mf’ddd chiDiin nu'-da')}isl hi daikhs-i guudJi-ydr kfurlidd bud (Afg. col.) 
“had any one s(‘e-n me then, lu^ would have thought that I was (must be) 
sojue guilty peason.” 

(2) (m.c. or) 

b Ldn l)n-jiJi<dd divardan-i dh bcruri raiiau L fnmfiad shiul (Afghan coll.) /or 
m.c. rafUdi Idzitn idnrdh>fd xhud) “but' it will Ix^ necessary to go out to fciv.h 
water.” 

(,j) fJvAj ^ ;k* 

chun In kdr ha-anjdni rusid bardyd (Ik kdr-i digar ynifntat o ko^hish hard an 
paydd skud (Afghan coll.) “when this business was finished 1 had to toil and 
labour to aecom])lish tv\o otlnu’ works.'’ 

(4) jikal-i dldan-i asphd bvruii 
raffati bisydr rnc-s/md (Afglnin coll.) “1 laid to eontinually go out to have 
a look at the horses;” (m.c. bi-jilml-i di<btn-i aspdii Idzimhud birun ra.vain 

(5) jiyC ’^\y ^.y ^ ^ na bdrud kharcli 

mc-shud wa na hard-c kabk giriftan ha-koh raitan 7 ne~ujtdd (Afghan coll.) 

‘ ‘ neitlicr was powder expended (by this plan) nor had J to go to the high 
gi'ound to eatt h rhukor’/' [in m.e. (dzmi inl-gashi inst(‘ad of 

nn-u/idd]. 

) hdld. anrhi kardan a si dar dn 

bdij cln kardi ( (.4fglian coll.) “now' how mucli have you done of what you 


^ ()r /?//"" va (m.c,). 

•i Z)a,sg a cubit from U»o elbow to the tip of middle finger. 

^ in.t.. ml-pindasht would be ])referred to mi-danist o-'Of.V .xaj ; 

<autuh-kar gumih-<jdr 
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had to do ? ” ; |iri m.c. hala az anchi rm-bai/ist hi-kuni cht kardi 

(7) Zarur (far injd insdn-c drnada khipdliad,^ hud *• 

(Afghan coll.) “certainly S(3ine human bein^ must have 
come !tei(‘'’ [in modern colloquial fn^-skakk tnjd insdn i ainada hdshad 

(S) Laziiu a.st ki bt-ramyn, cr raffan a/ni laiiui ast 

oi' raitan-i mau (f: zarurif/f/af (or ndjihdl) asf y 

( ^Uyj or ).‘‘ I must ,<i:o.” 

tknifiri :.—A |);ira|)hrasc of “it is !iov(‘ssarv’’ can be ctfeeted by such 
Anehic ^\prcssions as inuslalziui (tr.) “ nccessitatinu, wdjih'^ ’l^qatf 

('tc. " nieriliiii!; dcatJi : ju'cessary to be kilhal,” et(\ 

(S') PiirtiKU’ ]]! 0 (ieni colloqni.d examph's of \erbs used impersonally, or 
\\’:(’'i thr ^iihjrcl understood vJ\vv the maniu'!- of ddrad S3 (//)] 

m-c :—-V LjJU ■' ^ hi- jihai-i ka-^raUikhar 

niaud’^ bi-nun du7u. ru '}udlhri khayli had (juza'<hi {n\,(z, : Koz. Gr.) “on account of 
tlu^ laiy'c oiun'oei' of hors(‘-iiies, man and beast had a bad time of it”; here 
t,he sui)it'rt ]s a])parently “the tiim*’' or “ the day yt 

j (Kjar (jkurabd rd (jazid ayir-i sakhl-t m7n 

nnvnhjnii rn ndh-l ni,unjarf)i-]ialdkai nin-'^havad- (m.c. Roz. Gr.) “ if it l)it(‘s 
strancers ii docs a se\ ere injiny whicii sometimes results in death.” 

it) Zibad “ it suits, becomes, behoves, etc.,” is n synonym oi shay ad 
-Vby an id sazad ; zlb (siilis.) “ ornament, beauty ” (construed with dddan 
asid .^hika-dan Z?bd Uy is an adj(‘ctive; cJd ziba^ md-klnpdu,ad 

Uj« a.^ (m.c.) “ liow nicady lu' riaids.” 

{u) Kxfjressions lik(‘ “it is said, it is related,” etc*., are renciered by the 
Miird pci-'.-ni plural cd' the iraaisitive verb (/yV/c § SS J/assive) as:—xjf 
dmrda ami " it is reda-t-d (they, the ancients or the wise or the relators) have 
related ; ^.)t ^ ra gujta avd “ —and it is said.” 

(r) Some' verbs, impmsonal in Kn,ii;lLsli, take in Persian a nomina¬ 
tive of connate meaning:— bdrdn im-bdrad> (m.e.) “it rains”; 


Anuuiu ^is troatod ns tiK)np;h an adjectivo and part of a (vnlgnr) ('oinpound 
vorl) aii'ifi(f hZnhnt cjf>y Rxx.'f “ l)econio.” 

- To lOMdcrn c-'1 loo dial ihli'iird (JUmd or yaht.aniil c^oiild he used 

io the s'‘csr of j^rohaldy. ’ ’ 

•’ Mar<hnu a C’olleetive noun always used as a [)Iural except by the vulgar, 

usetl eolh^ctively, 

'> St, hodhi’ina zuzasht y “ we passed a bad night ’’ 

t d’he bug called malla or gatia. or yharib-gdz ar “ bitor 

of strangers." 

'7 For mini jar?' 

18 
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^ > ra'd )tu-ghtirrad (m.c.)"‘it tliuiiders"’ or iundar nil- 

tundad; harq na-darakhshad '‘it li^litciis,” or cir-’ darq 

mi‘jihad (m.c.). 

(?/;) All i!n})eisonal verb in Enj^lish is frequently rendered in Piusian as 
follows :—Inch dd-l in rd pasand Jiaml hnmid 
(in.c.) " 11') one liki^s this,’’ or ‘‘it. is not a|)[)roved’' ; "Uf/I ^tdnar 

na-kunad. - (Sa'di) “ it is impossible to (‘redil ” ; (m.c. nami-knnad ). 

(.r) For tlu^ impersonal use of : - 

(I I I'aimnistan “ to be abi(‘‘’ : ride § 77 ia) (2) and (h) (3). 

\2) Shad(171 vid(^ § 77 (d). 

(■») Khind,dan vidt; § SO (/). 

(4) On zasJilan. vi<le (.v) su])ra- 

(.7) /)d.<ih((in vide § s:{ (//). 

85. Compound Verbs ( ) 

(a) Idle number of simple verbs in Persian is small • tiu‘ deiieieney 
is made U]) of compound xaabs, \vhi(di, like otliei' <’ompound word,'', aie 
e\c(‘edini!:ly nuim'rous. 

Idle eom])ouiid \ef'i)s pnro'jit no yrammatieaJ difYiculty. Tii'‘y mav 
l-e (dassral as adverbiaJ \(‘rbs, and nominalverbs. 

(h) (1) Adv(U'bial vmbs are simple vfu’bs. tiansitive or iiitiaiiso i \-e, 
an indei iinable jiartii koa-dvenb ui' pnqiosition) ])]'elix(‘d. as - ^>d: qiiiiaii 

•' to say a s(‘cond time”; 'b hdz qashtaii “to turn back, rt‘pont ”- 

dar dmadan "to como in"; h vd. istddair' ‘‘to siand still, 

stop, bait ” ; ;i az linr dar dmad (Sa'di) “ he caarn* in ” ; h(ir 

d.dsht(rn ‘M.o raise up; to sulha-. endure”; br/r fdfhni y --to sluic' forth, 

also to twist up” : zir n znf)ft) kardrni ^ t-, " to ma.ke topsv iur\v” ; 

rd gnjian (m.(‘.) "to lepeat wliat one has heard, say ejain ” ; 

) y7 sh n si (in, '5 •' t o w as I; ; re. km.' ’ 

(2) Farh fi.rh ru lum (Ixdore a vowel un'ud -^le.) is 

prelixed t.o some vna-bs aaio signifies "ilowii, downwai ;> . low,” as tarinl 
dmad ‘>ef ‘fie eanu' down”; f-nru quit * " iie spoke lo-.\-” ; 

r' (ui.e.) " he went //dr> tlie room.” 

(3) Ffird ;* anoi her a.i}\-pr))kd prefix and sietiilies “baek. (/lain. 


1 \ 7 iiL;iU' />a//a /n'i-z'f nrr ad. Ajk. 

^ Xoiiiinals .U(' (ho,-..- rm-tiu fj f,\ preiixiriL; a, noun er aa »t|cct.ivr to a vrrb. 

* Va ^ in conij)'with rnoi,-. .a.mds ioi’ haz ;k' Park aG!;ai', ejn ij. ete,. 
as: rii dud Vtv "}it a;a\'e bark," ra (jiifl - lie spoko aLSiin " ; ‘ a'/ir ra 

ru Awa *• open the door " : 7.s-/r/"(/ » .,iidine " but ra istdda '"iialted." 

** in in.e. /ar’- naft ™ siin[d\ tlii' hir~i liavj')^ no iiieaniii”-. 
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over, opposite, etc., etc,” Jt is often redundant, being prt'tixcd merely to 
avoid a caco))hony. 

Vide the rule applying to the auxiliary khipdstan when used to 

form the Definite Future, as: khayma ra fnrd Unnahaud glrijl 
•* they will surround llu‘ tent ” (Class.). 

(4) Fard::^ jy “above*, up, before,” as: <‘Jin,n bl-brilin-ash fardz 

dmadam ((JiiL, Chap. V^l., 8t. 1) “ when I (‘ame up to his 

pillow.” 

Fnrdz \'y soinetimes si rengthens a vea'b l)ut oftem it is redundant. 

(5) Pt-^b brrfut aiidar ;jKi( (r>r d(ir ;v), als<j eornmon in 

adverbial e!ompounds. 

(()) In a few verbs, the pre]>osition has by use beconu* iueoi-porated 
with the \'ci'b and the vau'b has (*(\a,s(^d t.;> be tegaa'ded as a <'ompound ; 
in such veT-bs the pi’eposition is p]elJx<‘d t(> tl^e V(*ib itself, as; /ap Lknidhaud 
dnr hard z>j' ''Ai)' -y ; hbapdltand, da.r <n(mslif )> \ L h amJitiad har- 

irhd,sF /'AjJ'*^. 

Hunarh. — Hi-shabr (or dar idtahr) dar duf/f.daa. “to 

enlei' the* eity,” leit a: s*Ac//r dar dnaidrni a' jt 31 "‘to cojnt' out of the 

<‘i1 y.’ ’ 

(r) The pari i(n])h‘ in t.ln^se v<*i bs })i‘eeed(‘s t lu* usiiaJ \ (u bal prelixes ntd 

and b( \ ami t he n(‘i'a,tives/m an<i Ax* as . —^dp dar 
au~k'ii}i<(nd (m.c.) “the utin is being lij-(‘d ” illL they ar<‘ enpjlyng the 
'raiinon)”: n:' !:i^d dff.r hl-ydr ;U' )z ' (ui.c.) ta-ke it out of your 

[foeiu't 

{d) »Soni(^ \<'rbs that in t.beir' simple jorm ta.lo* tite prelix A do not 
admit' n wiien v'oinponnvhal wdth jireposi lion, as b((r Lhd^la.n 

■ lo ris(' np” {bar k'hlz a-nd bar L'hdzdni., etc.), ixt/'-ffashiaa “to 

return ” ; hi rd Li-dth ;; - ke(*p this”, but in rd bar ddr ;koJ 

take!,his a\va\ dmlidiUin (tjj (j nipr. bi-ydaidz) “to mix ” ; 

dar daubhiau (juta’.) Imp. dar-dmdz ;e. 

lb tiinrb. — In [>oetry, for the sake of metre, the paatieh* of a coni[)ound 
vt'ib s<,>niet.imt“S follows the \ erb.’^ 

i< ) Nominal verbs are sini])]e verbs of action, transitive oi‘ intransitive, 
pr’i*^‘e<](sd by a. Fersiaii oi- Arabic, substantive, verbal substanti\'(y aaljeetive, 
oi’ f)ast. pa.rlielphv 

1 /one'- ti )i/'Sli'(h J Zj* " Sj)^, .iud viovvais’' oi’ " <i-'‘CiMit.s and d(*s<‘oiits. ’ ’ 

- ])(()• L-h ii\(]((nvl k'lrd Zy' ddr t. liinuJidH'l (jic'asla o* 'j j-nid 

hat h'Jnrahand Lhu'^l o—arc ol<k 

N(a<' the at)Hi ii(*n. ot is nsoc! venn-ically : ra woidd inoati uuo special 

7t"/> hh_i>'7ihand dar laird (Kid.). 

^ T n inedem euiloh'hal p •j {aat tn hl-rain), y • vo nisidto” 
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(Jsa^e alone will determine whieii auxiliary vnnh or verbs can be 
used in forming the (iompound. ATany auxiliaries used in modern colloquial 
ar(‘ not permissible in writinji;. Examples:— durnst kanlan ‘‘to 
mal<(% eonstrmq ” ; “to correct” : z(in~'^' 

ffaf^sdl) })ar7}f-l hnUml^ kirnK duni.^t im-lmnad (vul<i,.) “the biitclier s wife 
breeds ?n;i,L:;L^ois (as food foi*) bulbuls': nudzul karda)! (past 

])articip]e) “to fllsmiss from olHru^”; imUzul f<}ru den “to be 

dismissf'd ” ; '' tsiddfi kardan (classical^ (i’ersiaii past ])artici])le) 

“ to sf‘t up.’’ 

l''h(^s(‘ mujLina.l |)refix(‘s may b(‘ eonsideo'd eithei- part of the 

compoufifl verl) itself, nr as tbe olqect of the sim])ln vi'il); but in no case do 
they admit oi ' rd. Plxam]>l(‘S:—t' *' n-rd rhhh •:adaj}i (m.c.). or 
*'■' ^d-n rhrdt zddrrni (m.c-) “J bejit- him tvilh a stirdc)”; in the 
first instaii('<‘ rliUh ^ ma.y b(‘ considered an iiit(‘cral poi'tion of the verb 
zadam p'*'; in the seeond it may be taken as its object, but it would 
be wrontr to say hj-ii chvh rd zadam : \'n-rd })d clrab zadam 

Cy TiUMiis “ T beat- him with t-lic stick”]; “tall*: Persian” 

Fdr.d harj hi zan cyV Or^ Fdr.Fi Jtizav eVe ' .hhayll 

iniizdr ka^hld(J a}n y ^lia\ ' “ T h:t,\(* x]K‘c 1 ed (wait(‘d for) you a. lonv 

time “ JU s*? w/ Dll kasJnd “ three yc^a-rs ])a,ss(‘d ” (her(' sal is 

th(‘ siibjecd of the int ra-iisilive verb/?7,/ ka^fridav w h'eh sliould be re<j:arded as 
on(‘ w(yrfl). 

Phe Zs/// etc. is often s(‘parated from the vcib that pyllows it 

—U' hi)id aa^arda)! is ‘‘t o lu^ein ” ; ha man hind- f/i 7iamnk hidfai'dwl 
(/ii'drda as( ^_,IV ^vX)h (»Tnc.) hfjKi (jirdrd oi-vn- 

mak-liard}j/l karda.n z'z/ .ydcS Uj (m.c.).'' 

Ib'oni air ^4. a vi'rbal sulystajitive from is fr>rmcd fdr dmadan 

^4 (m.c.) (for hi-glr dniadan) “to e(>m<‘ into oik*'- possf'ssion ” and 
(jir dvardan j4 “tobrific^ into one’s j)osso-sion ” : dnjf( r.Jih-l (jir-a.m 

nand})\(ul nothimr uase;ot by methtue ” ;d.njd dnz-i gir 

va-yavarda tn zz)4^; r4 1^'t (une. )“ 1 obi.'Miied not bine t h(‘re.' ” 

Id mark /.—It will be note‘ed tluxt many C(ym])ound ^ira intransitive 

in mejiniue; thoueh tlie actmil v(*rh of the eoTupfmnd i^» tj‘ansitlv(\ 

^ i\lrtcce<n.i'i“ jiTid .“-olci >i) Ri'i'sin. .hi ol O -lUo ;oi' 

^ In m.c. 7)(/r pa A'Hfuhin or dufif/ffm ' f,p f*. or 

nazfh I'ardan 

Or kkapJ} fninUa:ii~i shitnid bddrrai !♦-* .iawxs 

4 It! })oet.r\^ it soinet.inu'^ follow-! tic* verl). 

fy Tn die seutenne fd ((usaai bi-rTd>-', 

pdl'-i Tla-rat-i SuIai/fuUn {ailayfa 'ssdlcim] na-k]nrurl — thou swenre.st by the 
8aii»tef] sonl ol boJonKiri (on wliom be peace?)—, * tlio word r/^z.vr/,/?? (\cbich is a eomponon? 
part of the verb “to swear “) eonkl bo inserted just before nddclnruri. 

^ Glr dmnday) r4 exf>reRsos more of ehanee than glr dvardan 1 J. 
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Remark II. Sometimes a comijoimd verb admits of two constnic-tions, 

as:— ha mardamait mahahhai mi-hmiad (in which 

mahdbhat appears to be tlie direct object of the verb), and mmdmtian 

rd irmhabhai mt-kiituid \y tlie latter cojistruetiou seems 

commoner in modern Persian. 

(/) As stated in (c) the verbal pnih.ves ml and hi are intercalated 
before tlie simple verb. 

Tlie sann^ rule is observed with regard to the negative particles and 
as : dasl bar nami-ddrl vide § 71 (r) and (/). 

((j) Usage alone will determine which simple verb is used in forming 
a compound. 1'he following aie a few examples:— 

kamla Fwardan. (m.c.) ‘Ho attacdv, charge.” 
azr khindsfa?!,, (m.c.) “ to apologise, ask paixlon.” 
ur.r dvardaiiy (m c.) to make excuses.” 

iaddruh dldaa, “ to make y)reparation.” 

>iit(im (lidan, (m.c.) “to sulfer opposition.” 

ma-'^Iahal did an ‘Ao consider advisable.” 

‘ (jliarn khardan, (m.c.) “ to sulTer grief.” 
g7d Jd^ardan, (m.c.) “to Ix^ deceived.” 

(jascirn kdiurdany {m.c.) to swear, take an oath.” 
zdkhm khurdan, (m.c.) “to be wounded.’' 

hi-zamiif khurdaa, (m.c.) “to fall on the ground; strike 

the ground.” 

c^l<3 UtlRn khnrdan. (m.c.) “ to be shaken, to shake, taembh'.” 

^U.5,S (jlrijtdr dnuidan, “ to be esught .” 

(xi.r dudiman /jhdlih drnadan, ‘’to overcouK^ the 

enemv.” 

y 'dr dniadaH n*, (m.c..) “ to l:x* tirc<l of, disgustci!.’ ’ 

,dr xhadan, (m.c.) “ to be satisfied, full from eating.” 

(](ir sluvnmr Timadan ((dass.), ‘'to be counted.” 

1a }! az 'pn dar dmadan i 

, V. - 7 - 7 , “ to b(‘ helpless, come to grief.'’ 

az pa liar udiadan ) ^ 

efs^A,' dar mahall-i ijlirdMsk ‘‘ lie is (oris likely to be) falsely 

accused.’ 

)Z dar ma'rdryi khatar asi, “ he is in dang(‘r.” 

qadamd marddnapi pish nl/iddan, “ to act f)ravely. ” 
larFi nisJedndan, (m.c.) “quench (fire, anger).” 
r/rijtan, (m.c.) “ to surround.” 

(— R cliashm dukkhin {bar —) “ to stare at.” 

zabdn gushudan, “ to begin to sj)eak.” 


i In bl-dardram naml-khurad (m.c.) “ this is no use to me “ 
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' aqd hasian {zan-% m), “to pcri’orni tlie service of marriage 
(of the Mulla). 

^, team randan or kdm-rdni kardan. '‘to live luxuri 

ously : enjoy oiioself.” 

Ut(jab nishasUfn, to retire (of enemy).” 

IftvaUnd yd flan “ to [>e born” ; also tnvaJlud sliudan 
;/ az (fast dddan, "'to give up.'' 

az jdn dasf sJm^^fan {oidar qinftshian) ‘^to give 

up hope of one's life.” 

y az cfnz-i daM kashidari. “ to cease fiojii (a thing 

begun) ; to givn^ up.” 

^^vLw.'l ;t'w az chiz-~i hdz Istddan, “to refrain from (a thing not 
begun). ” 

O.V.! A" ;5 I; zy^ khud vd Tor sdkhi ki niurda asf, “ In^ feigned to 

be dead.” 

oS-': rang rlk/i/atf, to play a. trick, wile (in a bad sense).” 
harf zadan, “to talk.” 

1 i^.v.;JLW)r jar ydd zadan or kardan or kashidan. “to cry 

out.” 

' jand zjidan, “to a.dd up.” 

'fain kardan. " to collect.” 

«. y ( (*!' ) Ivhinal hasian (or' i}ilnnnl zadan) bar — “ to 

accuse falsely.” 

jijJi qardr giriftan, “ to become settled, to sit.” 
c 5 -^'' knsl/li girt flan. ‘ ‘ to wrestle.” 

( gnsb ddddn (or girijlan), “to listrm to.” 

gush kasdndan, vulg. ( - o ) Mo (‘a ves-drop. ” 
gnsb fard dddan ditto 

;i az mlydn raitan “ to be abolished ; c(‘ase to Ix^ used.” 

^^Zji ;f az nttydn hnrdan (tr ) “ (*a.rr*y off.” 

jilaiv n ftddan. “to get before, go l»cfor(^” 
sahqal grilUin, “to surpass.” 

^si:^ sabt/at juslan, “ to sur-pass, to a.nticij)ate ” 

or) ihtimdl lafian (or ddshfitn). " to be probable.” 

lasftrif ddshlrni ([)olite), “to b(‘ at home, in tla^ Imuse.” 

.ix' nazar anddlch\a:n, “ to cast a glanc(‘ xt. ” 
bi-ta^khlr anddkhian “to postpone*. 
bi-ta^khir nitddan (iiitj .) to Ire post\)oned. 


I In India jam*' kardan c)Z>y ■- tc c(-lloct ’’ and also “ to ndd up. “ 

Biddiarldan-i qali raj tarn vail Imr man sabqat just 
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or ) j tnlkh ushinn-i ruzgdr (or ayt/dm) chasin- 

dan ^‘tr) experience the ups and downs of life.” 

^ mrd u garm-i ruzgdr did,an (m.c.) tlie same as aVjove. 
c-' ^f ! is }n- h u rda n “to mention.” 

tjujiidn burd'tn (in.c.) ’‘to think, doubt.” 
ft-asad burdan (m.c.; class.— tmrzidan) “ to ht^ar malice.” 
dlash girifla/i “ to catith fire.” 

CJZ' dfash zadan ‘ to set fire to.” 

buy s/fvnidan- (elsss. and m.c.) “ smell” (U.). 

za/nuat^ kas/ndau “ 1o take pa,ins ; sutler hardships.” 
t; sald}n rd shikashtan “to bi'cak up tli(‘ audience.” 

(Js, nvqld majlis shfidan (/u.c.) “to be in everybody’s 
mouth, he famous {lit. to be th(‘ sweetmeat of the assembly). 

^)zy j nlst u ud-bud kardftu “ to destroy utterly [Jit. to make, 
is not a.nti was not). ” 

/b'uiark 1 .—[t will be notieaaJ tJiat a chaii,i(c of t in* verb in the compouiui 
may make a vei'b transitive or intransitive in meaning, thus taijhjjir kardan 
yxk'} (inti’.) “ to (“ha4ig(‘,” but taghyir dddau (tr.) “ toclninge.” 

I*(an.ark 11. — It must be recollected that in modern colloquial, 
prepositions and conjumdions arefre([U(‘ntly omitted. In, na-hdyad ki shuma 
fikr-i /nk-fidan-yi khtid biyvjtid .sdx' (m.c.) 

ought you not to be ( areful of your re[>utation ^ , (lie preposition a-* hi 

that is wanting, lias only to be inserted before fikr to make the sentence 
perfectly el(‘ar; for though in modern colkajuial the compound vtu'b /Igr 
uilddan y* is used, its proper form is bl-fikr ujfddan 

(h) 'riiei’c are certain vulgar compounds in colloquial use, which 
should not be imitated, as: — (1) ndni rd chiguH.a piik/tla kaurnu p erb 

(Afghan) (for bi-pazaai ) “ how shall J (or can I) cook lh(‘ h?-ead ? ” ; 
ddnista uamudan (Afghan) “ to ttiaeh, inhrrm ” ; yhikaMa kard(fn 

^:,y (Afgiian) “to brea,k ” ; sukhta kardan ^^zy (vulg. m.c.) 

“to burn”; ajrukbta kdrdan (class.), etc. 

These (‘ompcruiids lia,v(* come into existence owing to ihe frequemt 
adje< tiva,l iis(‘ of the past particifile oi‘ the simph* vinh, which is both 
transitive and intransitive. 

(2) A verb like- Inldda kardan > “to set up,” may he 

admissible, hut there is no necessity for t^idda shudan ' x.dx (Afghan). 

In. ///am n:: haina, 'ptshlar hasta karda hudl tzy ax- y 

I hi India, t<ikU/ is used for zahrnat 

- id en in speakin;:. most Persians would say bi-fikT ujiadan 
^ i 'j (f. rn kar haz Istada sfmd yZZ ;b ^f< 

(m.c) “he was prevented 

frou 1 dnni 2 this. ’ ’ 
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(Afghan coll.) “ you bound me first, before all the others,” the verb iniidit 
just as well be, and sliould be, hasla budi 

(5) As alreafly stated, the Infinitive is regarded as a noun: lie!)ee 
such barbarous compounds as jastan ncnnud “he made 

a jump ” or ja.d natnud (Afghan coll.). 

{%) Some compound verbs consist of a phrase, ajid are both adverlhal 
and nominal, as :—az pd dar-dvardan yz ;f (tr.). a.nd ar. yd <l(ir dtnadan 

[j -.1 (intr.l ; pas pd kardan ” to cause* to retreat, 

dast bi-Jedr zadan “to (50inTn(‘nce az dasi dddan 

“ to give Tip. r(‘liri(juish,” etc., etc. 

s' 86. Certain Common Verbs used in Compounds 

[a) One of th(‘ verbs niest used in compounds is kardan “ lo do” 

or “to make.” Nantudau ^ mkhlait . (^arddnidan , and 

in defer(‘ntial language jannnd(r)i can lx* substitutCTi lor kardan 

in any verb compounihxl with the latter.' ddiesc ai'<* all used in juodern 
collo^juial. 

(h) In mudei7i (oiloouial (In* f(a ins/;//;/ and bidzun ^v.O ai'O /)otli in use 
for tlu* Imperative <>1 kardan . 

Rtiratric.- Tin* past })a.rticiple of kardan c)z/ is coiloctuially u>cd Oy tin* 
Afghans with ci)mparaf iv'es. in tin* stmse of “ (!om])aT‘(*d with”: being 
redundant^ it can be omitted in any st'ntciiee where it occurs. ('xamj)les - 

Jj' c rhundni'hi az a.rral Larda hu- 

juni-i as'kjdr zif/dda-far inadn/a yardld (Abjhan coll.) accordimjlx' the d(*nsity 
of tin* foliage* a,j)p(.‘'ii'(‘d jnon* than il did b(*tojv (c'OTUpared with previously) ’ ; 
az a(VW(d karda bib-tar \btaia a-^f itzy J* 3' i Mvhan eoll.) “ he is 

better t han be w as. 

(r*) Naniudau' imperative minna* U-n >s i)o( ii 1 1 aii-iti ve and inti’a.n- 

sitive, signifying “to sliow (ti’. and nitr.) , to appear’ ; 

'ma'lvni ndt-n tondyad (or a<j j dz tiardr-i k> madtnti ml- 'daivad^ 

or* simply madn tn /n.i-sba rad ) “ it a.})pi‘aa's 

Jicniark .— Note the cha.nge front kardit bzd to namnda in tin* 

following motiern eollotpiiaJ >e]itence. for the sake (h »*n]jhoii\ or vari(‘ty :— 
J I ^ AA...- ^ V .i ^ ^Zy^ ^* yW cXvtrfb v.>.J J', yli \\ 

Timdir rd dar bar jd.-yi dun yd t)dsbad snrdyb karda paydd namlida ni~i-qirid 
dast basta md-dcarld vnjdi (m.e.) “hiving lj-a,(*(’d out TaimuT' in whatever 

1 Any shadt* of meuning ina\ liavo formerly oxislod Uclwoeij l:iu>lau 

namudan or .srd'Jiniu in conipoimd v'crO.s no longer <'Mst 

^ P\)r Jj Aj O.X-.0 niMxa bl-rtvval .in.c.) 

Jniiiodern eolloquial often nintvdau ((Isf.ihani). 

^ Modern colloquial 1^^ only 
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portion of the globe be may be (and) having produeed him, you will seize 
him; you will bring him here bound.” * 

(d) (1) “to fashion; manage with; suit,” is both 

transitive and intransitive; the finperative is sdz (m.c. hi-mz 

Example :—dar Kirindn jdm-irhd mi-sdzand (or durunt 
rm-kuuand {m.c.) “they make brass ])ots in Kiiinan ” ; 

jK.'f ,^hunid hiliam sdkhta id (m.c.) “ you have joined together, cons])ired ” 

(for abaci purpose, only); C5^ ay '^hikaui-i kjjl ra Iri-min-i hi-sdz 

(Sa‘di) ^ ‘ oh torpid bcdly, be eoTitent with a single loaf”; ? vT 

y,l— dh a ham-yi irt-jd hi-imm ml-sdzad (m c.) the air of this place suits 
me.” 

li jUa2 3^ '' 3^—’ 

Bd dard hi-.sdz td davd^i ydhi 
V'^az ranj ina~ndl td nlujadi ydhi 
‘‘ 'fo find a reiinnly, put uj) with pain, 

(hafe not at woe, aiid healing thou wilt gain.” 

(O. K. 451 Whin.) 

(JJaiyr az suJchtaii ra .sdkhtan chdra-i idst ^ 

(m.c.) ‘‘ tliere is notliing to be done, but to gi in and bear it.” 

(2) Sdkht and sdkhtagi are substantives :— sdldit-i in gdli az 

chist \\ {m.c.) “ what is this carpet made of” ; sJnnnd, dar 

in mkhtagi kardadd (m.c.) “ you have adulterated 

this.” 

( 3 ) Bdz is I’rtMjUent in coTupounds, as ; danddu-sdz 

“ adentist”; {danddn sdzl ‘‘ deid istry ”). Note the i’ollovv ing : dar 

'iish'h! niaht)i((> bi-suz hi-ndz 'h**-’ 5 ;^ — (incjd.) “ in t lu* lo\’e of 
the beloved burn and be })atient.” Ham-.sdz or h.(un-dvdz ; "in 

tune”; dam-sdz ‘‘a cmdidant.” In ntiva i/ardy-l naui sdz-gdr rnst 

^-|,J (iii.c.) “this fruit will disagree with me.” 

Sdz a substantive, means “a musieai instrument” and “necessary 
fuiiutine.” as: sdz-i sa jar taddrnk hard j.1^ (m.c.) “he l)egan to 

get ready for tlie journey.” 

{e) Garddniidan , Imperative garddn izd^zj>. is the transitive form of 

gardidan (or ganhUin () and signifies “to change, avert, turn 

round; ran.se to beccmie.” 

i Ddst basta juivlit bo an adjoctiv'O a^rooing wjtb ')y undorrftootl. iJasta 

A-WJ is here Poi'f. Act. l’itrtiei[)le, dast-i. U ra basta ?n/i-urari:i. 

1 In iiurj sukh-tcig (m.c.) “tlus is made up, false ba man saldltagl ma-kfiu. 
(m.c.) ‘“dont’t cheat mo. 

• ’ Qull bdjtan “to weave carpets not qiill sZikj±tan, whieli is iinidiomatie; rad 
vulgar for rn''h/. 
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(/) (1) Fanniidan Imperative fantin is transitive, “to 

order or eommand.” In coiiipouiid verbs it is deferentially substituted ' for 
harda)! sdkhtau or 7}amudan both in classical and in modern 

Persian:— jandb-i "dli ('hi jar)nnda budid^ i (m.c.) 
‘'what did your eminence say?” Chi gnjtid would be a very 

familiar or very J ude way of ex[)ressini«: the same thing, and would generally 
be used to inferiors only. Padishah bar takhl julns jarniud y 

dy^y “ the king sat (or ascended) the throne.” 

(2) In modern colloiiuial bi-farina^td almost corresponds to the 

English word “ please.” To a visitor it signilies “ pleas(‘ take a chair” : if 
two persons are about to enter a. door together it means afttu-you ” : if 
food is on the table, it == “kindly lielp yourself,” or “begin.” 

(3) Farmxiyi ^A'f>y a substantive is a royal mandat Farnmn-jarnid 

^){^y “the issuer of mandates” is a title prefix('d to the name of 

a j)]a.e(‘, and signifies “(o)vernor or Vd(MToy of — 

Far)ndn~barddr )\^y ^\^y “ order-btairiug, obedient.” 

Peaiark .—Tlie compound vei b kdr farmudan J^ct always used 

in the eoinplimei\tary sense. 8a‘dT in the (lulistan, speaking of a boxer, 
says :—ra fjaul-i hfdcamd^ *'(1 kdr na-j<trmnd j; also kafsh- 

duz dldbi kh((d rd kdr ad-iarnidyad (vulg.) “the shoe-maker is using his 
things.’ ’ 

ig) The v(‘rbs gashfari or gardldan |‘ vide’ (e)J can always )>e 

substitut(^d for shadaa either in a simple or a eom]>ound verb. 

87. Causal Verbs (or Jb > and Reflexive 

Verbs • . 

(u) (1) The (;ausal verbs an* formed by adding t he terminations r7/?ir/un 
, or dndan - tu the lmperati\’(‘ stem of the primitive \{'rb, thus: 

jasiatC ^^x^^ “to jump, leap,” Imperative /r;// ; ]aiiduidan or 

ydidadaii ‘* to cause to Itaip ” : daindaii “toiun” (Imperative 

du/e ); davdndaii or dardnidaii 5 - '''\o make to run, to gallop 

(a horse), et(-.. etc., etc.” = Idzdndan. (in.c.) “ to gallop a hors(n” 

(2) T1 le Imperrd-ives are forined regularly, that is by discarding the 
infinitive terminations, or 


* FartnTiiia hd-^* is used iu prortselx' the sjum^ utariiier iu I rdii. 

In classical Per.-^ian, or by Jiidiaiis amt M'gliaiis in speaLing. tlu^ third person 
plural would be used after the address jartati i 'Ttl'i In ueidern l‘('rsian in 

writing the third person plural is also preferred. 

' In eontradistincfcion to a verb which is transitive of itself ( Jhu y 

In modern colloquial jahidan is more used than jastan 
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Remark .—In poetry the termination —antdan is sometimes short¬ 

ened t o duMari. 

(b) The same termination makes some intransitive verbs transitive, vide 
vi 86 {('). This easiial form will be transitive if formed from an intransitive, 
and doubly transitive or eausative if formed from a transitive verb. 

(e) (1) Ni^^hdndan {nisfidni.start obsolete) ‘‘to cause to sit; 

t(' plant, etc.,” tlie causal form of nisharsian is irn'gularly formed. 

(2) Sfrinawdmdan (not used in Persia) is the causal oi filiuvndan 

and siguiiies “ to cause to hear, tell, read aloud.” 

(3) Rdtfdan “to drive” is perhaps th(‘ causal of rajUrn 

''Mo oo.” 

{d) {I) 'the verb fjaza.s}itun , or quzaridan ^ (old) “ to pass, pass 

l^y ; cross over; die, et<‘.” has s(‘veral causal or transitive forms, viz., 
(jHzardiidan , (juzdrdnldan , (fuzrdnidou ^gtfzdrdan 

and f/N zdrldav e,) • 

(2) Gvzd.shiav (tr.) 'Mo quit, to dischar^ie, perform”: 

natiidz guzdrdati (not guzd,shtan) “ to jierform the duties of prayer.” 

(3) Ajkandati ^ “to throw,” causal afkantdan (obsolete). 

(c) \ (‘rbs that have two roots admit of two forms of the causal, as: 

sitfiati to bore ” ; sujtdmdan (obs.), and surnbdntdan 

(obs.) “ to cause to bore ” ; rusiati or ril^idan “ to grow' ” (rt. ru 

oi rfff/ \ rTiydvidatt (m.c.), or ruvd.nidwn “ to cause 

to grow'v’ ’ 

(/) \’erbs in which the Imperative stem t(‘rminates in c), change this 
ltdter into as; ^shdndati (obs.) (for i ‘‘to comb,” causal 

■s/idyd tudan ^yxAAA, ■, ddnislan ‘‘to know,” ddydttldan'^ 

(obs.); rhidan “to pluck, collect,” chindMati (obs.) or 

chiydnIdan ^ I;obs.). 

in modern colloquial th(^ shortened form of the causal verb is preferred; 

1 bus iarsd/ndan if'^ pnderred to (nrsdnidatt aiid khugdham 

tar.sdtid j>jUoy to kh.tpdhfvm tarsdiud 

[(f) Some vtabs do not admit ol a causal form. Examples ; diddnd' ^yfit 
u> s(\ - ; guftan “ to say ” ; dztttudan i:)zycy] to try, prove.” 

ib) (1) (Jiily a f(‘w of the causal verbs,aie used in modern colloquial. 

When tin* i’ersians wash to mimic the Afghans or Indians, they make 
an ch'iborate use of the causal verbs. An Afghan, for instance, uses 
jahtndiiidan wdiere a Persian would use /fdli kardan cjzy (jt- 

or some such expression. 


• tn liidiii afgandan. etc. 

Ihe form dananldan (oVjs.) also occurs. 

^ 'Die form diyanulan as a causal of dldan is doubtful. 
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I^emart—The verb khurdndan ‘‘ to feed ’’ occurs in writing, but 

not in speaking; khurdk hirkhur(l4 u hi-dihiy^ (vidg.) “give 

it food to eat, i.e. feed it.” 

Instead of ravdnidan or raodudmi ^'^^rdna kardaN ^^fj) 

is used. 

(2) The following are a ft‘w of the commoner causal verbs in modern 
colloquial use :— 

TarHandaii or iarsdnldan “ to frighten.” 

Davdndiin or davamdan “ to put into a gallop.” 

Rasdndan or rasdnidan to cause to arrives” 

^ishdndan (jr nidiunidan ‘‘ to plant, place, make to sit.” 

or hhtpabdndmi^^bh^ ‘ ‘ to lull to slee[) ()r lie down. ’ ’ 

Fahmdnidan oi* falimdndan ‘"to t-aiise to undeistand, 

explain.” 

AmurJidan (obs. in l\n’sia) or dmUkhlatt ' 'Mo ttaicli,'’ 

Jahdnid.an or jahundaii “ to make to jump.” 

Paranidan pardnda)/ “ ditto; also to (;ause to li \." 

Rt'fnark .—Tlie passive ol the causal v<*rb is formed in the regular 
manner, as; parvaranida. slmd )^rj \ knndnidd Atud Mi }<^a.'U" (Alirhan). 

Such passive causals are, however, rare and sliould be avoided. 

(/) Causation can also la* expressed by eeidain verbs, as ; x^-T lkJjj 

ra//a nfjfa, hl-auL't hjiard niakabhal-i Llrud rn bi-u burn:: 
dihaai, bi-sharf-i vd ddshlan-i bi-mkh,i(fii-l asfrdr-T ki pak ffaifi-asli bi-i/ak misi^rd 
tild bdparzad pasband ii i/ardldaaf (Tr. Ila,ji l>aba-, (^ha])ter VI11) ‘ without 
appearing to show au\‘ narti^ ukir pa,rtia-lity to fiim, i succeedi fl ijj being 
appointed to keep watch over him, under- the f;lea that. 1 would eoiii]>el liiui 
to make verses—” (H.B.); ard ntusfalrjuK. sdkfdam kt bl-raij'^ad 
^''^y Xi “ 1 obliged him to danco’’ ■ n7<i bar an da.ddani ki hl-nufsad. 

y*A9y xr t;,! ditto” : hi-raq^nmnd<(n •' to (aiuse to dance”: 

jnard bar hi nia-ddr kl rJnindn kdr hi-kv/riam ^x^-'x.' n| \jA} don’t 

oblige me to do it” ; In-u zur dvardaai ki i>d man. i}i-//d i/ad x" 

^-!^j pii.c.) “ T made him accompany me” : a^pt rd [dkja o-lwij t> he put 

his horse into a gallo])”: hi-rJndati dar dvardam )y "to cause 

to pluck ” — urd. od ddsJilam kl bi-vlnnad. 

(i) Qabuldnidan “to cause to eouress (hy torture, etc.)” is a 

barbarous causal iu m.c. use ; or in a joking sejise - " make him auree.” 

(k) Tfie place t)f the causal verbs is usually taken either ])y the sim])le tran¬ 
sitives as : pddishdh dasi u pd~pl urd hast c:—> by (m.c.) 

“the king bound him (had him bound) hand and foot”: ol else some such 


• Amu l'h tan is also “to learn.” 
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ex]>ressioii, as “the kin^ ordered (or signalled to) them that tliey should 
bind.” etc., is used. 

(/) Reflexive verbs i ^ are formed by tlio transitive verb 

and tile reflexive pronouns, ns : khnd ra kushi he killed liimself ” 

= khu(l-k](slit ka'-d jsy “he committed suicide”: jdn~i khvd rd 

Ij “he was vvasliini:- himself.” 

;; 8,^ Passive Voice ' ( ) and Passive Verbs. 

(n) The Passive Voice is mncli less used than in Mugllsh. The genera! 
rule is uot to use it, if it can b«^ avoided; in otluM' words the passive is used 
(July fn]' som(‘ special signihcation, or if the subject is unknown, ot' if known 
i1 is d^\sir{‘d to n.void uumtloninv it. This rul(‘ should b(' observed evnm 
iliouL'ii violated by Persian authors. Only transitive verbs hav^e a, ]'>assive'^ 

\ oiee 

'riiere aie sevarral wavs of ex]>ressing the ])assive. 

(e) d'lu' graanmatical passive is formed by adding Ou' tenses of the verb 
shffdrni “1o !> 0 c‘ome ” to tin' past pa.rti<u[>!e of a transitive ((w causal) 

v('rh. The us(‘ of this construction is comparatively infrequent and very 
sekloni occuis in modern colloquiaR for in addition to the sinq)le intransitive 
verbs t/LC language contains a large store of compoinids with a, passive sense, 
sneli zal'Jnn kli/urdaw^ “to be wounded”: ^‘Jtiknsi ydUan 

‘'to ])c (iebvit/f'd ” : zd^r slnidan “ to Ix' destr-oyr'd ” ; 

aul kk/irn'dii (ni.c.) “ to he deceived ” ; hJ-duzdi mflad 

“to !:)e stolen”: (tn'jddn (/in (fan he tinished " ; farnidj/i.di 

(Iddan ‘to order (goods)'' (tr.) [but f(tntid i/lshd^ rajfan 

(int r.), as, ^Sis yXj aV ^\y ha)'dt/-i my^quU- 

y((sh iiun-lfi/rut-ifl idza jnryndj/isltrajtadsii (m.(n) “what! an ordei-has been 
giv<‘n i’or a new jacket for his favmiirite wife, lias it 'V'| : id-^ar l^nnlfin 


* iiinjhtil Voice,’' i.e., oL which the? agf'nt is 

nni fiown. 

" The nso of the Passive* is antagonistic l,o the* genius of both I’ersian aneJ Urdu 
Tic n o of the passive is Jargely ineToasing in I rein, elejubtless owing to the airicle^s in 
vernac',i!;ir TU'wspapers translat-ed from I'ingiisli, X^reln idiom again affects tiie Persian 
• t! Ind's and in a ]e*ss degrei' that of Alglianistaii. 

Hashlan <jarfJldan are oeca.si()nail\' .’.uhstitutexl for shudan >'■**> . 

■* The passivo moaning of most verbs si'.?nif\uig “ to besit. to ienock, ea^^t,’’ can be? 
expi’cssed l)\' a e'e.mpound witfi kjj tirda*!, as: takan I'hfd'dan (m.c. 

" io bo pn lu'd, to reeoi\o a push or shake ” ; zaiirtn kJrurdan “ to fall on 

tho ground,’ etc 

rhis example is from the “ Vazir of Lankuran.” Ordinarily in m.c. this sentence 
would borcudorc‘<l ( or) A }< »G dSj L5‘lg'’ haray-i 

saxvqulvifish sifarisli-i yak inni tana-yi taza duda shiida as( (or ddda and). 
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(tr.) “to pass one’s time,” but hi-sar raftari (intr.) ‘ “to be 

passed.” 

(c) Ill modem Persian not every verb admits of tlie Passive. 1 be 
expression diudd w ^3 “he was beaten” is quite unintelligible 

even to Persians with some education, whereas ku-dffd shvd “he wns 

killed ” is a passive in common use. 

{(I) Tlie following!: are examples of the use of the giamrnatical passive : 


( 1 ) > 




' Ax vA.| 


rJlUildd 


hi-ikJtliyar az jay bar aniadani kl vhiragh-am. /d-aslin tasfda sh.ud (Sa‘<m 
‘‘ 1 rose and came forward so hastily from my {)la(U‘ thai the lamp was 
extin^uislnal by my sleeve.” Here the acWvd kwshtam instead of the 

passive 3 ..:^ would signify “ 1 purposely extinguislied.” 

(2) The m-aminatieal ]>assive is of not infrequent use in t heShali’s Diary ; 
♦ .w ^ iS (Shall s 

Diu.ry) “we mid otlnus hav(‘ to-day sec-n a spt'cies o! <‘rop (-ailed ■ rao^'’ 
ill the Prus'uan territory”: v-;S.]>.) 

Jlakindd-Marndlik ki eiarnudd bud lujd Imd dido -dnid (S.D.) ‘ tho 

wh(» had been here some time was int(u vicnved;\ 

.V.:; du palany-i slydJi haiu dida shud (Sliah s Diary) “ two 

black panthers were seen In us.” 

["A) The transitiv(^ hitinit.ive is ofti.-n used for the- [lassive:—•; 
s c.''Ut hoiun-rn 1>'hknslifau ididraf birumd (Sa‘d]) ‘‘ iie (the kinu) (U'dered 


them ail to be killed 


StS^: !j 


v-U 


difiyad fui'ff bi-ku,<kt((h biddiod. 


(m.e.) “ he may hand you o\«m- to ix* killed.” 

(4) Th(‘ passive is also sometimes used to ex])ress possibility or imtios- 

Ar hi kiidbd^^ si i u 

(fddar sauqln, ki bodad avddidda uauu-skarad (rn.c.i * this isn, book so i '-avy, 
that it cannot be thrown by hand 3 ^ 

in ml' ai: id-yl khud bur ddskla vil-sfoivad (m.e.) “ t this laJdi- can Ixt moved, 
it isnotverv heavy'”, (d du si ru~: d)>]d ianayyuf ultdd aura kt h/ -hi7-/s-./ 


(i'ldr ■'7 ni.m In- iifnfd'i. 
hi rei I ’ll l:i> Vj Iji"• 


1 ,4/, him,- n,H ("' c ) ■■ II'C 'Viil'T "V. - 

,nan.hi-surjlh,o-iv nO-ntram (v uli;.) (.iKo b, s;,r davldan.) ■ .i 

on my liimd (f’.oui .leli-ht) ii.M.-n.i ol' on m\ lent, ' • cJJ ' r 
ht-'otr aunvta,,. cJ "O • to be linis!,.-i.” 

In niocli’i'ii cnllociriiiil i a zadand . 

ai-iiytibfU' oieaiis -- in\’oJutilaiiiv ; IIk' iini^xpiM u- S .apit ol lu-. lri<Mi,| 

made him jniup ii|»; b<ir riminlan si-iii!iev monhy • i.o uot iin” no! I'noi^Mj 

for Will'd • 

4 In m.e. fllda sku<1 j-; irc'quoiitlv usod uniKXSA---;irily , iiah-tv-.d ot l!io ‘cliv ' 

v« ace. 

6 KitshUi .shudun could nut bo 
'> Or i.shara 

7 In modern eollocfuiid f tfiraquiil yU-' a.ud r. he-P, jy ‘m-> 

substituted. 
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one fiiend and presumably one person who has made him a friend): ^ df 

.sjf SxSj Ij c)f j >X^ 0.5f;f d^jS 

d*j- A> ^x> an ra ki rjush-i iradai ffiran * ajrida and cfiun kiniad hi hirshinavad 
va an rd hi bhhannind-i m^ddal haddda and chJm kunad hi na ravnd —(Sa‘dl) 
“ 1 h^ who lias been created deaf to the divine inclination, how can he 
maiiau'^ to liear ' i and he who is forcibly drawn into the Jasso of happiness 
how am he help travelling!; (the way it drap:s Ihm) ? ” : (here the grammatical 
snlijec^ to djrida and should not be ‘‘tiod” understood, as 

thf' Deity in Persian is singular and adfiressed in tiu' siniiulai*; to use 
tile res])eetful ])lura] to the Deity is contrary to the idiom of the lan^uaj^e 
the vfu b is therefoo'a pa,ssi\’e : the autlior has jiresumalily avoided Die active 
voicamm ])iir])ose, for to say ‘Mie whom Dod has cnarted delicmmt in . . 
would ])(\ or miydit lie^ impartine sin to, or a deficiencv in tlie works of, iJie 
Almivhty.*^ 

Tliis form of (lie |)a.ssive is especially common in modern cnlloiniial. 
To the question. ' wheie is tln^ hoi’se ? ” the answer mi,i!;ht' be burda a,nd 
dy '‘it has lieen taken away : tin's answer would signify that rmr of the 
grooms or servants—the ])r(‘cise individual unknown to the sjieaAei'.— had 
taken d : if sure (>! th(‘ subject., tiie muiie would be mentioned. 

H(ni(n'L\ —“A pi’csent wa.s giwm to hinD’ inWlnid iyi-vai/ ddda diud 
(m.c.) or irt'd/n-i bin dddand d-? (ni.c.). 

if/i 111 a. few ;iista.m’{\s, t 'c j»a,ssi\ammu both in cla,ssical a,nd in modern 
cojloijuial lie foi-med by dina.dan insl-ead of iiy shiidau as:— 

in sliahJa^ dar zinnra-a hiza/d< siuunnrda ini-difad' (m.c.) o 

aT 'Mins man is eounled a-monyst t!ie learned'’; dida 'mi- 

dyad e-'T (class.! -‘it is seen’'; hi fidli pasandddft dmad 

(m.c.) ‘‘this (axrpet was approved/’ Compare nundinz dmadan 
U (class.), a,nd (jirliidr amadan y^'yiS ((dass.). 

^ (lir'i}! iJioiHis (not Dieay) " as wtUi r.s “//re/;// ” 

' n'.. it is iin[)()ssil)]r f-n- 1,um to Immis as it is }io is no! to heai'. 

•' ns(' of tho ])]in\il inirlit lav s|)<M,kor o{)on t<» t!i * irnpntation of lioiny a 
?//,//.'///r/7; or “ pol\tlieist ’’ (one vvlio impute-.-: ‘ p/irLrieiv.liip ’ to tljo lioity). it juay bo 
that Sa'fll l)oinp; a Aln^:ln^ and an Arabic s/'lailar lias adoptc/i tlu‘ Ar'abir idiom Ikto and 
^‘ls<‘\v]iero; tiie piiiral is nsod in tho (yir'an wlion Allah !iiin-<'lt s[)t aks. 

^ In SiTiiiiirn' instanro.s f'no cxpianaMon ot sonio 1 i-..ns!ators is that (ho J^'atos is 
tlio ,'id>jtnS. Thoiipi 11)0 i'orsians attribute niisfortnno tu tin ‘ rtnohiimn of thelioavous ’ 
or to the sky, no i\liislini would attiii iito r/oa' to j'.o\ but Allah: tin; !ed(‘s eoidd th'Te- 
fore hardly b(> tlio subject of Z//.s//7(Av (U)'!. 



CHAPTER X. 

§ 89. Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases. 

(а) There are few adverbs properly so called: their place is filled 
by adjectives or participles, or by substantives with and without a prepo¬ 
sition, or by pronouns, or by phrases, etc. 

Many adverbs are also prepositions. 

There is no regular term for adverb : it is styled tamyiz “ specifica¬ 
tion ” or “the ])article of negation” or “ vessed,” according to 

its sense. Hnrj~i zarf fJ>j^ is a particle used as an adverb : ism-i zarf 
cijis is a noun that can be used as an adverb : zarf-i mubham 
“dubious adverb” is an adverb (or noun, etc.) that does not express 
a limit of time or space, as “time,” “ before (place or time) ” . 

jt is opposed to “ limited adverb (noun, etc.) ” as J;; “day,” 

“house ” ; zarf-i makan is ism-i zarf and includes such words (m.o.) 

“ the place wliere shoes of visitors are removed ” ; (in Turkish Bath): 

^ etc., etc. 

(б) Examples :— 

(2) Adjectives'. —y (m.c.) “lie speaks Persian 
well” ; i)y cu—^ ^ y (»Sa‘dr) “a certain one had fallen into a 

drunken sleej) by the roadside”; ;1< ailUU y ‘Mie acts wisely ” : 

^^ksitxAi (Afghan) “ I used to say (my prayers) in a perfunctory 

manner ” (in m.c. hi-taivr-i umumt zahirdna namaz mi-kardam). 

C5JIJ bo J Uj 4^0J. 

“ Bee! the dawn breaks and rends night’s canopy: 

Arise ! and drain a morning draiiglit with me ! 

Away with gloom ! full many a dawn will break 
Looking for us, and we not liere to see ! ’ ’ 

(O, K, Whin, Trans. Rub. 295.) 

In this quatrain hisydr is an adverb meaning “ oft.” 

liernark. —Adjectives ending in or vide § 43 {aa), may be considered 
as ad verbs rather than adjectives : AjUILj “ in a restless manner ” ; - 

“without concealment y “ in a more masterly manner.” 

(2) Participles'. —U.i^j (m.c.) “ he is obliged 

to treat you with respect before people” : (m.c.) “ suddenly ” : 

(m.c.) “plain, not artificial”: (m.c.) “he came running 

19 
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all the way (m.c.) “ he remained standing ” : ):> fj * 

(Afghan) ‘‘I did all my other business at home”: 

(me.) “by pretence”: (m.c.) “a little”: (Sa*di) 

“ they laughed secretly ” : “ always.” 

(3) Substantive.^^ without Prepositions (with or without post-positions):— 

(Sa^di) “because I once was weary in the 
wilderness” : or “once, ever ” : pb ^ “ by name ” ; (class, and 

me.) “by niglit ” : “by chance/’ hi m.c. usually jf : “ oft- 

times ” : k^y'c\ (Sa'di) “ at times they were chanting low.” 

Remark. —Sometimes a plural substantive gives the sense of an adverb 
of quantity or time, as: ^ (m.c.) “ he made 

presents and rnanij vows (ot* often took vows).” 

(1) Substantives (nth Prepositions: —(m.c.) “needless, without 
cause”: t “here”; o^^xxj (m.c.) “without further words, without 

doubt ” o-yj or b (me) ‘‘by turn”: vULt JlJ^ y 

AAjNi j (m.c.) “he said, ministers are like pliysicians 

and a physician 7i(n(U’ gives mediciiie except to the si(‘k”; “eacli 

moment.” In m.c. tlie prepositions are frecjuently omitted, thus : 

“ we came comfort ably.” Before ( - Ar. ) the preposition 

is understood. 

(5) SuhsUiniive v'ifh Pronoun^ Adjective, Suhstantive, Adverb : — 

(class, and m.c.) “everywhere”: (class, and m.c.) and 

(vulg.) “always”; (Afghan coll.) “well, in a good maime-”: 

or tAjJs ” on ail sides : (m.c.) “this side of the 

city ” ; “in broad day” : “ vvhitiier ^ 1:^." “ wiiere ?” 

lLk> (ni.(\) or (m.(‘.) “the remainder of my life” : ci.djrj| 

(m.c.) “ always ” 

(()) Phrases :—“ after that, afterwards ” ; 

y (Vazlr-i Lankuran) “the farras.hes, shmd in hand 

make a fresh movement and approach a little nean'r ” : \ye 

(m.c.) “with my turban round mp neck they carried 
me before the Qazi and the Governor of the city” ; (Sa'di) “ of 


I 111 m.c.—, 

Nam pL' “ by iiamo is apposition, as: "'a ]Kn'soii. his name 

(anme) Aztz.'' 

The Afghans often use daru for gunpowder, and Indians for spirifs or wine. 

♦ Ill Arabic and m.c. t.arh . In qzai khuh tarh-l \<d 

(m.c.) “ this carpet is of good design.” 

5 iCu y (poet, and m.c.) “ where, whither ? k? 7 sU vulg. “ whore is he ? ” 
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neitessity ’ ’ ; spite of his youth ” : »f; j 

it kaj ddr u ma-riz' ^ rah mi-ravad (m.c.) “ he keeps a middle course.” 

//am “ together, with, both, one another, mutual, all, whetlier, 
either; also, likewise, in the same manner” :— Biyd td bi~ham (or hdhami 
hi-ravim or) b Uj (m.c.) ''come, let us all go,” or " let us 

gotogether”: 6^-7^.am amiM^or/i " commixture: darhambarham 

“topsy-turvy, mixed” ( — tu-yi ham rijchta ^ ) • rnishi 

ham “ alike ” : mr-i ham “contiguous, joining ” : jrashir-i sar-i 

ham “ one behind the other, continuously.” 

(7) Verbs :—it may be that, perhaps ” : “ perhaps.” 

(8) Arabic phrases, and Arabic riounx in the accusative :—^ (m.c.) 

“ at least (lit. there is no remedy) ” ; v:i»Uxl 1| “ as long as life lasts, for 

ever ” ; (m.c.) “ with that, notwithstanding ” ; ^^1 “ agreeably 

to orders”: (in.e.) “completely” ( - Uiaj or Ul.*j ), man, az in kdr 

hl-hmarra khabar na-ddram (m.c.) “ I am completely ignorant of this 

O' 

jjiatter”): ^ “ circumstantially ” ; l^^^ (the conj. ja + the prep, + 

tern. pron. hd) “well and good ” ; (3rd per. sing. masc. of the verb \ 
“that is to say, namely (lit. it means, intends”): U'“ fittingly (lit. 

like that which is proper) ” : nayd/^*^ (m.c.) “ at present; also in cash” : 

“purposely” : ^ J/Ia. hold (for ) “ at present.” 

AIAmI vulg. iUhdl, which has tlie same signilication as ^1=^ and 

J*-^! o-'j Arabic accusative ^ for aldidl^)^ but is not used in Arabic. 

In u Ar., the Arabic pronoun ' “ that” is imdorstood. 

Such adverbs as ; et(*., that close a speech, are 

called 

(9) An — appears to be an old adverbial termination : (or 

^M>-*ob) i^Sa‘di) “ in the morning.” 

The Afghans still use this termination even in speaking, as; 

‘ suddenly ” : “ straight (adv. not adj.).” 

licmarJc.—The Afghans also say ‘^•^'3^; for “everyday,” 1)ut in (m.t;.) 
rvzdna means “ by day.” 

(c) An adverb is sometimes combined witli a preposition, as ; b till 

now ’ ’ : ;«> dar dnjd “ there ’’; az hdld (m.c.) “ from now, henceforth ’ : 

i ill classical Persian ko) dar u ma-rlz signilics an impossibilily : — 

yy ^ zy ^ 

“ Thou say’st, ‘ l.nok not,’ 1 might as well essay 
To slant my goblet, and not spill my wine.’’ 

{O. K. Whin. Tr. lUih. 2(51). 

In roilo(piial Persian the nunation is dropped in most ol these adverbs, but 

not in all ; for instunee, is always nia-A'^, but always hald. The Indians and 

Alghans pre-,erve the nunation. 
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y ;t Ut (Tr. H. B., Chap. XXVIII) “ but we 

hear, doctor, tliat your paradise has begun here on eartli.” 

{(1) Adverbs of negation and Particles of warning such asj^, 
etc., are called or ; while particles expressing negation, 

as A3 “not,” 4 ^ “ without,” are called lJj^. 

(1) aj ' “ never.” 

A-' ^ at no time, never.” 

AJ — “ not at all, in no wise.” 

C: ' „ 

^ A.' - at no time.” 

' Dror Aj “no, not.” 

^ L 5 ^ or a-'^^A, or “no no.” 

^ A> — A^^ “ neither—nor” (conj.). 

UiliA: “not at all.” 
aj a^^ “ by n(* means.” 

Aj - “nothing whatever” (])!‘oil). 

A3 - - pt.v.' “ none whatever” (pron.), 

AJ “no person” (pron ). 

A.' — w,h “ on no a<‘coiint 


aj - ^ “not at all. in no shape*.” 

Ai g.kiJ' 

eV' more Ihaii t!»i>.” 

or “never,” ri’f( Interj(*rtions of \Va.in]ii 
y or y' “ fiot ” and “ l(\ss/' r/V/c § 12! (h). 

" A.^ * (Jod forbid, im'V*!-' 


^' not al all.'' 

(2) Examj)les:~ 

^ jaA*. Ij (iii.e.) “are you uoinv I he>’r or jioi f 

' f 

oj- “1 went nowhej’(* 


■ ]Icifyiz with an aihrnnitix'o V(mI> 

An aalvta’b ot tiiiir*, but insorted borr toi- Cinot'Kirnc* <>! lUM. rrnc^' 

J'3 I A.dj lanha fh'nTf if/!,sh darf }ili (o?' ha!L 

niara zad> (ni.c ) ‘"In* not onJ\ a))usod nio, but b<';;( tm- 
♦ (Mass. an(i rn.r. uay nav {m.r.) “ no, no 

(Xa/o'I^ Aj ^ Aj • 

“ No fi()[)es ha\o 1 a.b()V( . no joys bolovv “— [O. f\ . I) hm. i>u. 

f> (’onjunction. t)iit 'ii.sorti‘d here for eonx .'nion<-o of roiViont -•. 

Indef. Pron., but insertod boro for oon\oiiioiu-o o* rofi'reiii o. 

Hasha za<lan cjy; (ru.o.) “ to (tony 
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(ni.c.) his pocket was not picked at all.” 

(class.) he never docs so.” 

sjj A^j Aj Ajf^^x) 2 d ^'neither was the nian there, nor the woman, 
nor tl)e child.’ ’ 

(m.c.) nothin,<»; can In* obtained tliere.” 

Iflikxi ' (Afghan) [ not gt^t a wink of sleep all 

night (fanuun ‘ akah).'" 

^Jt { Sd'iU) ‘‘how can I be latter even lesemlile tin* 

tornier ” 

AiT ^ (m.c.) “this man is much more than 

you t,h i 1 ik {,good or bad).” 

(3) ‘Scarcely,' (^t-c. is e^ pressed by a negative*; jU.'3> 

(7’/’. H. /)., (>haj). XXXIi) “ In^ had ‘ barely completed the 
closing s(‘nteiice of liis prayers’ when—.” aliif Ai djlJrl )) b 

(nr (Ki a: ut/Kf hlnut na-niliTida ki sa<jf payiti d}'.ia<i (m.c ) ‘‘he had 

barely (not yet) loft the room when tln^ roof fell.” 

(() lnterr(»gation often expresses negation ; Xxa^ I; AiA^ 

{S(kd^) “ how can the sleeping awake the 8leepin,g‘‘ i ” ; aj as' 
v--M*l (Sir fit) “ 1 said, //onn^an I ,go when my feet are unable to move ^ ; 

A.^ - ^Jr-j *>^1^ (Afghan) ‘' he; knows, and lu* alone; what 

docs any orn^ else know ^ (nothing)”: Jl.^. y ji AiT yL 

(Afghan) ‘‘ then tell me, what hojx* was there of life '' ” 

(/) (1) Emphatic (h*niaj “never!” is in speaking and writing amongst 
the «*ducatt*d ; aJJU ^^*3 “we take refuge with (lod'^!” : or aU) “1 ask 

pardon of (lod.’ ’ 

(2) In m.c., emphatic denial or con torn])! is often expiessed by the 
following phrases : ■' (m.c.) “ he does not reach his dust even ” : 

lit , 5 ^.' (m.c.) “i can’t compare with you. Sir” : ^ 

I III taniZini-i shah w 'tih iztitai at'^o Iditnah jui- raltain 

<.]■ hlnrah-aiit naifainad .VoUJ, 

* /va// c/ boUi in cias.s. and m.c, — ■ vvhrii “ and ‘‘ Iioxa' V 

- tnteiTogatioii expressing negation or dissent. 

•*■ rara means '* behind “ ; but in it — 3' 

f' “ ( an the blind lead the blind ? ’’ 

^ aIJIj C^y^ ‘‘we take refuge with (hxl from Satan tiie ai'C-iised. ’ ’ 

(.y ir ‘an. 

‘ JuJt 1 Ail t f, 

riic idea is tal<en frnm a grey hound pursuing a ga/.elle, *)j‘ a man galloping alter a 
w dd ass. 

y i.e. a dog can liark at the heels of a person, hut Up is not anybody’s dog to do as 
much as this. 
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(m.c.) “ whose dog is he ? ” : (m.c.): 

“throw him away” : (;.t (m.c.) “ I don't count him a 

human being,” or ah\ ddkhiUi ddam'i (m.c.) (ditto) : muhdlaz 

'aql ast ^ Jf (m.c.) “impossible! ” : gum ash kun (m.c.) 

“hang him!”; also “I don’t believe he can do it, or send him off”: 

zamm Id dsm.d.n ast (m.c.) “ all the difference 


in the world.” 

(g) (1) Na, for “no” is vulgar; na khayr or khayr or is 

the polite form of “ no.” 

It is, however, better to avoid usingalone : some such expression, as : 

: or ; or ; or j or 

etc , is preferred. 

(2) A polite m.c. form of affirmation or negation is jUirLi “ it rests 
with you.” 

(3) An evasive reply that may mean “yes,” or “no,” or “I prefer not 

to reply,” is “ what petition shall I make, what shall T say ? ” 

(h) Note the phrase: (m.c.) “I had such a 

lot of trouble.” 

(i) Adverbs of affirmation ( J^ii or ) ^od of assurance 

( * ) :— 


(1) (m.c.) art 

(m.c.) bale or bail 


} 

5 


yes. 


(m.c.) albatta “ certainly ” (contr. of Aidf albattal^'"^). 
(m.c.) I am very sure. 

(m.c.) bild-shakk ] 

^ ^ (m.c.) I 

(m.c ) r without doubt. 

X (class.) j 

(rn.c.) j 


1 If two persons wor{> bowing at a doorway, each politely declining to enter the 
room first, one might say, vi^} muhal-i 'aqlaat hi manjilaw 

hi-ravam. 

5 Also gum-ash kun bi-ravad “ kick him off, let him go to the devil.” 

^ Khayr jr!t^ for “no” is not classical, nor is it used by Indians and Afghans, 
except as “ yes ” or “ well.” 

^ As albatta “ certainly ” and hamln “ this very ” : the latter word is 

also called 

^ In Teheran are or dri Formerly labbe was used for “yes.” 

5 By the Afghans further shortened into albat. 

I Vulg. bald ahakk. 
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UUa (class.) 

(class.) > certainly, 

or (m.c.) J 

of course (lu.c. only in this sense); also why ? 

(rn.c.) without ceremony, without reserve, without 


joking. 


(m.c.) in truth, really. 


la-hud ' 




r of necessity. 
Id-jar am (class.) ) 

( Af ) UU (class.) I 

(m.c.) I certainly, surely. 

(m.c.)'^ ^ 


labhayk (class.) j 
/«/>/>«?/(obsolete) i 


lere I am for you, what are your commands? 


Remark I.—Maud js always followed by a^, but after bU**' the ^ can 

be omitted. 


(2) Ari, arc is used locally instead of bale or ball, 

(3) As a strong affirmative, the phrase w^.'^ 5 “ without the 

admixture of doubt and uncertainty,” is used in writing. 

(4) Tlie phrase <dl( or “if God pleases,” is, with regard to 

future events, frequently used by Muslims for “ yes.” No Muslim asked, if it 
is going to rain, will reply yes ” or “no,” as this would be deciding for the 
Almighty.The answer aUi d-Sbi (m.c.) “D.V. I will come 

to-morrow ’ ’ is frequently made by a Persian when he has not the slightest 
intention of fulfilling his promise. 

(5) The following common m.c. phrases also express affirmation : aT 

“I’m not lying to you”; A-ai “ I’m not yarning^’; 

“ I’m not talking rot ” ; “I’m not 

joking,” etc., etc. 

(6) Strong affirmation is also expressed in m.c. by ~A> 

‘"I swear by your venerated head that—”; “by my father’s 


1 La-hudd"', Ar. ‘‘ there is no escape.’* 

Hamdnd ki bUA(cla98.) also means “ at the same time that.” 

The Prophet was once asked how many legs his horse had. He dismounted, 
counted, and said ‘ four.’ Had he stated ‘ four ’ off-hand, Allah might have changed the 
number and so convicted him of error. 

♦ Hast ml-guyi ya yhadr (m.c.) b “ are you in earnest or joke 

(cheating) ? ” = shukhl ml-kuni yd jiddi m%-g\iyl? ^ 

6 Arwdh f of ruh Arvdh-i pidar-at hi-raw (m.c.) “for 

goodness sake, go” : arwdh , for hi-arvah A». 
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soul ” ; ‘‘ by our Prophet’s tomb ” : ^ 

“by the martyrdom of Husayn ” : “ hy the rights of ‘Ali ” : 

‘-i^f a5 ^^3 ^ ‘ by the life of my children I swear this 

is true ” : may’st thou die (i.e, don’t be alarmed—)” : y cAt? 

—ar “may T see your beard bloody (i.e. your throat cut) if— 

vide also § 92 (k). 


for what reas(Ui. why ( 


I 


ij) Adverbs of Interrogation ( 

(1) (m.c.) } 

^ why : : vide (4). 

^ o-L>-’ (m-c-) ) ■ 

A) ;>l (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

Axv.) (m.c.) 

A^ \\ (m.c.) 

A^ fvulg.) why ? 

(m.(‘.) in what manner ' 

(m.c.) ' 

i<!; A^ \\ (m.c.) > how, in what way ? 

(m.c.) / 

kay (m.c.) ' wlien ? how ? 

(m.c.) how long ^ 

A<^ (m.c.) when ( 
o*.i:Cc Ai^ (m.c.) at wliat hour ' 

^ chi (jadr (m.c.) how much, what <|uantity ( 
(m.c.) how many ^ 

y (m.c. and old poet. ) where, whither ^ ; vide (2). 
'■ l:*v^ (m.c.) what place, where?* vid(^ (2). 

(m.c.) which place ( 

(m.c.) what dirocttioii ( 

(clas.s.) how ? : vide (5). 

(m.c.) perhaps ? ; also but: vide (8). 
bf (m.(;.) whether ? : vide (9). 

(m c.) what do you mean ( : vide (7). 

AS' j.^L' A.a. (m.e.) why not ? : vide (6). 


^ For Sill‘as. Simms say, ('hahur Yur qa.-iain " hy th(' Four Friends (Abu Bakr, 
'■Uinar, 'rsmiin. Ali).” 

AT?// ‘‘ when ” ~ 

■ Az kujit jt '• whenee *.''”: f>i~kuiu whdlier *.' ” tU k'nja d ■•o how 

loniz : har kuja “ everywhere. ” 

^ (Ueun has other sigiiitications, not interrogative, as i “when, because, how’, 

etc. ; it is used botli in speaking and vrritingr vide (a). 
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(2) Ku is m.c\ and also classical poetical. Kushu^^ “where is he? ” 
is vulgar m.c. Examples :— 

The dove started complaining to eacli hill, 

‘ Those whom thou sawest, have also goin^—wlxither, whither ^ ” 

S ^ !■ Ih I j yS ^ A«— 

“ I saw a bird on the walls of Tvs} 

Before him lay the skull of Kay Iviiwus, 

And thus he made his moan, ‘ Alas poor king! 

Thy drums are hushed, thy Tarums have rung truce/ 

(61. 7i. Whin.) 

3) cji ^ y\ iS yy y jr ^y y - '^3 (jLjf 

^ y - $ Ujj | A—A.5wh j- A> 

' Tlie Palace that to Heaven iiis pillars throw, 

And kings the forehead on liis thresliold drew— 

1 saw tile solitary ringdove there. 

And ' coo, coo, coo,’ sin* (iried, tuid ‘ coo, corn coo.’ ” 

(O. K. ; Fitzgerald.) 

Aft is sometimes an interjection, as; y (m.c.) =r ‘ ‘ oil I wish it 
were morning! ” 

(H) Note the following idiomatic meanings of 
(m.c.j ( 1^^ , or ‘'he struck him such a blow as 

no athlete (or Hercules) could have done”; in Afghan collo({uial 

o\y^^ ^y^ chutmn zarhat ha u hawdla namud ki pahlawdn 

chist /: j cPf (m.c.) “there is no comparison between the two”: 

” where is piety, where the intoxication of 
wine ? (i.e. the two are irreconcilable) ” ; y y^ fu va in karha kujd 

(m.c.) ~ “you can’t jmssibly do such deeds ” : hi-dard-i kujd 

m%-khurad (m.c.) “of what us© is this thing?”: himdqat td kujd (m.c.) 

Ij o*3l4^ “ liow muc;h more folly will you display ?”; kujd, “is it 


^ An oxainple of the rhetorical figure tajnls. 'llie play is of roursn on 

ku-kv ‘ a dove ” and kil. kv “whither, whither ? “ The lines do not scan. 

■*’ Pu,s ^yy^ near Nayshapur. 

Jar as is a large camel* bell and perhaps tlio noise of departing and arriving 
caravans. Kvs is a large and very noisy drum. In Persia drums are beaten from about 
1 5 minutes before and up to sunset AjlA 2^1^ naggarakhana ml~zanand). This is an 

ancient custom, and, as formerly drums were also beaten at sunrise, the custom may 
^ have its origin in fire-worship. 
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possible? ” : ^ man kuja va Kif^alifa dar Baghdad 

(prov.) (said by a deceived person to one that has gone back on his 
word).^ 

In m.c. the plural is also used, as: Ulqpi' y “ from which of the 

places in the world do you come ? ” : U (m.c.) what places shall 

we visit ” 

Remark /.— kujd^t is an adjective ‘of what place” ; y 

(m.c. only) “ of what place are you a native ? ” 

Remark IJ.—Kujd 1^5” used in indirect as well as in direct questions/^ 

(4) Chira “why?”, in m.c. also means “certainly, of course ” ^ 
possibly it is elliptical for “ why not ? ” 

It is also an expression of astonishment, “ what the Devil are you 
up to ? ” 

(5) Chun ( vide note 4, p. 206) is sometimes used for : 

^ f.jy tiJt^{m.(*.) “ how (;an I help going when the Shah has sum¬ 
moned me ? * ’ 

Bi-chun u chigwn ^ is an epithet of the Deity. 

Buchun u chird \ji^ ^ ^ (“without wliy or wherefore”) signifies 

“ implicutiy 

(6) Chi hdshad ki (class.) “what would happen if, why 
not?” 

(Anv. Suh., Intro. Chap. I, St. 3) “why not [the cat says] perform 
what is due to courtesy and fraternity, and tliis time, when thou goest, t ake 
me with thee ? ”— East. Tr. 

Bashadki “ it may be that,” is also used ; vide (k.) 

(7) Ya'ni chi ^ (m.c.) “ what does it signify, what do you mean ( ” 

is a common m.c. expression. Ya'ni is the 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the 
Ar. Aor. The Ist pers. aUint “1 mean” as well as “ it means ” 

are used in Persian for “ that is to say, viz.” 

(8) Maqar is used in m.c. for interrogation, positive and negative, as: 

‘ are you mad, perhaps you’re mad ? ’ ’ 

In a sentence such as —of dgd na-hdyad hi shumd — 
with the Indicative would be commoner in m.c. ; vide § 73 (b), 

(9) Chi and dyd^A :— ^ 

^ (Sa‘dl) “ how do you know, my friends, whether this young man may 
not be one of the robbers? ” : dyd hf could be substituted for chi ix^, and 
yd na Ail could be added to the end of the query; also could be 

substituted for c^l' . 

A But mcin inju va Khaliia dar Baglidud j moans * I can do 

what I like, there is no one near to punisli mo.' 

a Like hahan in Urdu, ‘vide’ Pliillott’s Hindustani Manual, p. 24. 
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(10) Short phrases in common m.c. use are :— bi-mlri to 
which the reply is L or h ‘‘joking or in 

earnest ? ’' 

(k) Adverbs of doubt ( j Oj-a^) ;— 

(l) * (m.c.) perhaps, vide (3). 

^ moreover ; in m.c. perhaps, vide (3). 
i aT (m.c.) possibl}^. 

^ (class.) peradventure. 

(m.c.) possibly (with Aor. or Prtvs.). 

t;^ (m.c.) probably, as if, as tliough (with Aor. or Pres.), vide (4). 

bf whether? (interr.), vide (j) (1). 

perhaps? (interr.); aho “but” : vide (j) (8). 

4^4^ (class.) possibly (3rd pers. singular rnasc. Aor.; lit. “it is 
possible ”). 

(adj.) (m.c.) possibly. 

tdli (m.c.) principally; also j)robably. 

(m.c.) hardly, inde (5). 
ijlf (m.c.) perhaps : vide (6). 

A.^ (m.c.) what would happen if : vide (7). 

(2) Balki “ moreover, rather, but,” in m.c. “ perhaps” : 

—^ aS'L ^ (ro-c.) ‘‘ when he placed 

his hand on the curtain, he discovered that it wasn’t a curtain Imt the 
wall ” : aSUL’ ij C 5 *f 

^ *; ^ ^ iiy (Sa‘di) “ he said, ‘ my Lord, your slave attri¬ 

butes no fault to you in this: nay rather it was the fated decree of 
God Most High that something unpleasant should happen to your slave ’ ” : 

A.cij (m.c.) “perhaps he may come.” 

Though balki is enhansive and not excepti ve, yet in such a sentence as, 
“ I will not halt at the first stage but at the second,” etc., are used in 

Persian as in English, when A^b would be obligatory in Urdu : vide Phillott’s 
Hindustani Manual, p. 210 (c). 


• These are verbs. Words signifying “ perhaps ’* are called ‘ advori)S of possibility 
and doubt.’ 

2 In Kirman, vulgarly halkum and halkam. 

For AjJix). Jmruz mazanna-yi gandum chi-ast ? )^yc\ “ what is 


the price current of wheat to-day ? ” 

4' Note the dramatic present: the Past would be wrong. 

t Note 3rd pers. after and also the old particle before the dative. In 

m.c. the 1st pers. usually follows . 
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(3) S/tdi/ad iXjU ‘ perhaps” is always followed by the Aorist or by a 

doubtful past tense; (class.) “if perchance the men 

of the boat should come. Shdyad from “also meaning “to be 

iitting ” : (in.c.) — (m.c.): 

(])oet.) “ it is not belitting that you should ever tell a lie.” 

(4) Guyd i'jS perhaps, probably; as though ” : U-^ b LjjS 

'“^^1 (m.c.) ^' probably {ov pef'hnps) Masli,hadi‘ Muhammad is an acquaint¬ 
ance ot yours ” ; LSj)y. !; (m.c.) 

“ 1 saw him asleep oti a bedstead with a sheet over liis fac^e like one dead.” 

Hemark.—(ildyd I'y^ is also a verba) adjective “speaking” from ; 

b^S (m.c.) to begin sjjeaking.” 

(5) Mushkil "mi-ddiHi tn. hl-ydyad (m.e.) “I hardly think 

he will c()m(‘.” 

(b) Od/t r/s7 j\ (di c.) ” how 

can you say In^ won't come ? ])erhaps he may.” 

(7) 67d’ A/D-,s//atY/d ki-- ? :— S ^ (m.c.) 

“ what would hai)pen if, why should you not have compassion (ri me ? ” 

(1) Adverbs of (lomparisou : 

(1) i 

.'L'3, ridr. {-2) j 

, more. 

vid( (3) I 

iDj}9 or 

much more (stronger than bi,'<ydr) : vide (4). 


the most pari. 


or J 

less : vide (5). 


at least. 


^ small. 


least. 

— (m.c.) e(|ual tt>. 

parallel; equivalent to (of sums of motiey, weights, et(!.). 
(class.) of the same weight. 

iiVj >> »» 

^ ^[jj ^ ^ neither more nor less. 

1 MashJiadi ®' ^itlo of a Slii‘a that lia.s macJe pilgrimage to the tomb of 

Jtnam Riza in Aleshed. 

^ For ziyad-tar (not used). 
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also, equally, even, vide (7). 
y owj lower (of place, rank, price). 




} 


> only, vide (S). 


\ 




'i 


J as, like, e(|ually. 

Ajjlx) 

Jlc 



y (Ji/c alike, 
like. 


Remark. — (Jx^c - Axii/o - - 

and tlH‘. suffixes art* called &xx^ '‘particles of resem¬ 

blance.” 

-———V X ^ 

Ill Rustam is (‘-ailed Aa-I^, and v/ar A> aa-^^; and 

chun, the A^A-iJo^^, comes between the two. In])oetry, however, this ordei' 
is neglected:— 

c5^ y ^ 

{Ghashviri tu is the subject in tlte second misrd'). 

(2) As stated in § 40 (i) (4) ziydd is a positive. Hut the positive is 

sometimes used for the comparative, as : dl) (m.c^.) ^‘ give me a little 

more.” 

Ziymki is a comparative “ more,” but is construed with tlie word 

following it, to which it is generally joined by tlie propositions Jl ory, 

as: Ci^ y ' (one compound word): >3n./o y (rn.c.) “donh 

jaw any nmre.” 

It is also used in compounds, as : subs., “talking too much.” 

(3) Blshtar “ (for) the greater part- ’ ’ :—^ 3l y^.V? ^ —(class.) 
“ —the greater j)art of which was c^f glass.” Here bish-lar may be a noun, 
or an adverb, accjording to the reading. 

(4) Bisydr-tar y is not much used. 

(5) Kam , kam-tar y * , and avdak are often used in a nega¬ 
tive sense, as :— ^ ‘>->1 Alfif ~ 


I Not ziyad »ib3* ^ tn iii.c. aAa^. 
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(Sa‘dl) “for the sages have said fortune comes not by effort, the remedy 
is not to worry much”; fuzuli Imm-iar bi-kun (m.c.) “don’t 

interfere ” : 


^ aj b (Sa‘dl) 

‘ ‘ Since you have not sharp-tearing claws 
Better not engage in strife with wild beasts ’ ’ : 


j —(Sa‘dl) “— and the best dervish is he that 
does not mix witli the rich.” Vide also § 121, (6), § 71 l^'). 

(7) Ham ^ “also, very” (empliatic), etc., and mz “also.” Ham 
when it means “also” seldom commences a clause, whereas niz does: 

(m.c.) = man nlz mi-guyam: ^ “ botli he and I 

said so ” ; “ a^so he said this ” ; here ham. could not be 

used at the beginning of the clause. 

Ham is also an emphatic particle and as such often comtiiences a 
clause:— (Sa^di) “they say (the king) recovered 
that very week ” : (SaUlt) “ liis leavings arc fit for 

himself and none other” : ^a “in this very place” : y “ in that 

very place ” : ^a (m.c.) “ at this very time.” For and 

vide (8). Vide § 90 (a) (6). 

Ham ^ in compounds means ‘ ‘ fellow,” as : (or ) “ fellow 

citizen ” : y—J “ bed-fellow, wife.” 

Note the following compounds;—ji '‘apart”: y b “together”: 
^ iS3) ‘‘ another ” : ^a and sometimes colloquially 

^A “ on an average” ; ^“ contiguous (of lands) ; level ” : 

“ one behind the other ” : 4 . 1 io “ alike, equally ” : (m.(5,) 

“ he was put out, angry ” : t^/o ^ (m.c.) “ these 

continuous dishes upset me”: ^a^^ a^a y (m.c.) “all your 

business is upside down, confused.” 

(8) Hamln (^aa and haman c^Ua : — c>Ua “he had only 

that one son”: ^ (ni.c.) “this mere eating 

and sleeping is enough for us, we want nothing else.” 

Hamin ki jiieans “ as soon as ” : y 

(m) Adverbs of place ( ):— 


(1) 1 or (m.c.) here. 

y, or (m.c.) there, 
(m.c.) ] 


(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

. ^r-l (m.c.) 


I this way. 


I Any of the simple prepositions ran be prefixed, as: aznija 'y whence ” 
Ham mju (emphatic), vide (/) (7). 
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etc., etc. (m.o.) that way. 

. jwithin. 

T without. 

. I under, underneath, down, 

J 

l;x a^a everywlierer 
somewhere. 

• 5 ’ 

au' — nowhere. 

^ ‘ 5“ 

(m.c.) somewhere. 
aj — nowhere, 
near. 

i 

I 


JjcsL 


*h ij- 

«y^Aj 

'■criJ 


S^far. 


i 


> before, in front of. 


V ' 

^y\y level {lit, breast to breast). 

cri 


9 

dA,.jj. J 


’ wiic 




behind. 


f; , or oa-:) on the right hand. 


. or on tlie left liand. 

✓ 

outside. 

inside, 
all fl^® way. 


opposite. 

jf on the one hand. 
lJjJo jf on the other hand. 
*J^f here, now ; vide (5). 


1 In m.c., andarun iB a subs, “the harem” : Sa‘di also uses it in the siiiQ-. 

and pi., as a subs., for “ the inside, the stomach.’* 

2 Nuzd 4 ^ nizd “ near ” is not used as an adverb ; only as a ])ropositioii. 

8 PlahA 7nan place, but pish az man y lA-v time. 

* Barabar y also means continuously, Indian and Afghan. 

8 For At. *aqib, and vulg. in Persian *aqqib. 
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iSjj on the top of one another ; vide also (1) (7). 
yy up : vide (6). 
iji back, behind, etc. : vide (3). 


^ ^ or 


Labove, over, upon. 




below, down. 


headforemost; upside down; steep 

lacuT .A> 

— A5' 

here it is, 
crJf hero 1 am. 

or there it is. 


wherever. 


^-u 

jr4» 


somewhere else. 


fi6 or ^il?/ inside, 
apart, aside. 
yijjO \ 

V liiggledy piggledy, 

• yj / 

upside down, 
different, changed, 
headlong. 

—^fj5 except, besides: vide (7). 

^ - below (of place, in an assembly), 

^b above ( ,, ,, )• 


Remark.—Idar “ here, behold,’* is obsolete. 

(2) F^aru jy is used in compounds, as: ciJit jy **he spoke low” : 
joLio “ he got (the fire) under,” 

Before a vowel a^y is sometimes used (class, and m.c,). 

(3) Fara \y is sometimes merely a euphonious particle,*^ as: 


1 Alan hi-kUh Har-a-hala rnftam ^^.>c (in.r.) “ 1 went up the hillside ” : 

imrvz u bi-man .sara-haJa kard (slang) “ he overcharged me ” : J/b y 

n harf-ha-yi sara hala tm-zanad (slang) = “ he’s opening his rnoutli very wide (slang).” 

2 U ztr dast-i man nishasta aat y) ?! ‘‘ bo lias taken a seat 

below me”: zir-daat ,43, ad j., opposed to za&ar-c?ai<f^ y\. 

^ Redundant particles such as y - 7 --/*^. etc., are called *5k5|3 , 
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^y (Mem. of Jahangir) “ the Rajputs 

came in armed bodies and surrounded the entrance to the Sultan’s tent” ; 

ly ij j^/of cjf (m.c.) “ the flood came and swamped the house.” 

(4) Du hardbar yy y - yy etc., “twice as much, thrice as much.” 

(5) 7nak kishtl mi-dyad (class.) “here is the boat 

coming”: Inak az Baft dmad v:u>b3'(ra.c.) “he has just come 
from Baft.” 

It is rather pedantic to use tnak in speaking. 

(6) Fardz j\y has many meanings in classical Persian. It is common in 

compounds:—“to occur”: yy “to come close”; cusiu 

“ (the king) sat on the throne ” : ^ ‘‘ descent and ascent.” 

(7) Ward-yi In maMab-l dlgar ddram (m.c.) 

“ besides this, beyond this, [ have another object.” 






“ Oh content! enrich me, 

For except thee there is naught else.”— (Fa/ 
(n) Adverbs of Quantity :— 

(1' little: vide (2). 

jU-. much : vide (2). 

^JLxA (m.c.) much, greatly: vide (2). 

^ little. 

ly 




al)undant, abundantlv. 


sufficiont, sufhcientiy, 
enough 

even tliis. 


} 


vide (3). 


A> - 




(class, and m.c.) nothing: vide (8) ]. 


(class, and m.c.) a little, 
(class.) a little 


(m.c.) 

(class.) 

c)T 

JL>Ia>c 


?» 


vide (9). 

I 

I 

y 1 as much as. 


J 


y f Uw) as much as possible. 


to the best of one’s ability. 


20 


f These are also adverbs of comparison, q.v. 
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(m.c.) how much ? 

(m.c.) how many ? 

(m.c.) ^ 

(m.c.) r excessively : vide (i). 

(m.c.) ) 

j (m.c.) boundless, innumerable. 

(m.c.) ) 

fa little. 

(m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) little by little. 

(m.c.) a hair’s difference, a very little. 

(m.c.) in amount the length of one finger-nail, a little. 

(m.c.) in armies. 

(m.c.) in flocks. 

(m.c.) altogether; also in one place 

UUj (m.c.) ) 

J altogether. 

(m.c.)) 

(m.c.) in toto^ all of them. 

AaK (m.c.) altogether: vide. (5). 

o 

(m.c.) as much as: vide ( 6 ). 

(m.c.) ^ 

^about, at an estimate: vide (7). 

(m.c.) ) 

Ar (class, and mod.) however much, in spite of: vide (S). 

(2) Andak-l dalil-i hisydr huvad (class, and m.c.): 


S j jt ^ (Sa^di) “it is related 


r’ LS) 

that he made an increase in their allowance, but a decrease in regard ’ ’ : 
JU j\ AJ JU^ andakd jamdl bih az bisydri-yi rndl (Sa‘ di) “a little 

beauty is better than much wealth.” Vide p. 126 (5). 

Khayll (mod.) has the same signification as hisyar ; but for 

a slight difference in the usage of the two as adjectives, vide § 43 (c). 

(3) Bas azbas y y has-i and basd Iw ; vide p. 123 (m) :— 
(class.) “he, was going very quickly”: jt 

(class, and m.c.) “he was exceedingly clever.” 

In speaking, 3^ commoner, as: Ai...sa. Ai'jf (m.c.) 

“ I got weary from waiting such a long time. 

Bas-1 sukjh an-i dushvdr- 1 ’ si ’ y\:> 4 ^? (m.c.) “ i t i s very ra n c h 


1 The of unity, as; hisyar-l az mardum mi-gmjand lei — A^ 

(m.c.) “ a many of tlie people say—.** Bisydrl is also a substantive, ‘ vide ’ 

infra. 

2 Bisydrl liere might be either a substantive, or else an adjective with the lS 

of unity. For the sake of balance it is here a substantive. 
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a difficult matter’' : 13 {Sa*di) “a long time one must wait 

till—” : bas-i bd u suhbat kardam, bi-dard-i jd-yi md na-J^urd U 

U (m.c.) “I talked a long time with him, but it was 

useless.’ ’ 

cX—-^t 3 ^ 3 A—<JL> 

“ All! wealth takes wings and leaves our hands all bare, 

And death’s rough hands delight our hearts to tear.” 

(O. K. Whin, Rub. 102). 

Basd ashkhds ki murda and va na-ddnisia and Uj 

Alt (m.c.). 

In classical Persian, has, bas~l, and basd often take the 
place of bisydr. Bas is usually followed by a singular noun 

and the other two by a jilural. Instances of bas-i with a singular noun 
ar(‘ few. These words are not quite out of use even in rn.(n Bas-i tnardurn 
fviy® bas-i zanhd 1^3 > (m.c.): basd bdshad ki l-o (m.c.) 

‘'it often happens that— 

Basd I'-J in m.c. also means “ perhaps.” 

(4) Bi- ijli dyat ov-jUL, nihdyat (m.c.) “I’m 

exceedingly thirsty ” ; nihdyat mahabbat rd bd-shumd ddram 0 oA«ucii*jLy.. 
(m.c.), or man bi-nihdyat (or bi-nihdyat) bd shurnd mahabbat ddram 

l) ( ^ or) (m.c.) “ I have an excessive ahec- 

tion for you”:—(m.c.) “from the beginning 

to the end of his speech—” : ^ 

(m.c.) “ 1 am beyond measure grateful.” 

(5) Kull^” Kulliyyat^^^ Kulliyyat^^^ — and signifies com¬ 
pletely,” as: b( or) •iUr (m.c.) “I have nothing to 

say to you at all.” 

Kull^'^ K means without exception:—^ (m.c.) 

“ they were all, without exception, drunk.” 

( 6 ) Har qadr : — ^ y lSV)^ ^ ^ jH 

(m.c.) “ as this nuisance decreased, my desire to return also decreased.” 

(7) Qarlb taqrib^^ Uj^: —txi ashya* qarib ba- 

tamdm bar bad shud (Afghan) “the things were nearly all destroyed ” = 

bol^j ashyd^ qarib tamdm^^^^'^ talaf shud (m.c.), or >UJii 

aX: ashyd^ taqrib^^ harna talaf shud. 

(8) Chanddn ki :—^iSs ci'^3^' 

(Sa'di) “a thief entered the house of a certain God-fearing person; in 
syhte of much search he found nothing.” 


1 Or 


Also timam"^'*. 
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Ghandd'ti’t ki is Indian or Afghan only. 

(9) BarJ^l or taraf-% az 4 j^y (8a*dt) 

•‘a little neglect”; jf {Sa^di) “a little of his life”: 

(m.c.) “ a few men say so ” : ^ 

(Sa^dl) perliaps they will give up a portion of our property ” : c:^! 

(Sa^dl) “ lie pondered a little time on this ” : 

(rn.o.) ‘‘one must consider this a little.” Vide p. 126. 

LalchUi appears to be used of time only. 

(o) Adverbs of Quality, Manner, etc.:— 


( 1 ) } 

>good, well, 
m.c. ) 

Aibx) (m.c.) middling: vide (2). 

^ {S)y^ (m.c.) in the manner that: vide (2). 

(m.c.) in this manner; also. 

Jwji (m.c.) with heart and soul 

(m.c.) on my eyes = willingly. 

"" 1 * 

or (m.c.); vide (3). ^ 

^rjjjfm.c.) ^ 

^ jj > by forc'e. 

[Ale (class.) ) 

or (class.) per force; also nolens volens : 


vide (14). 


(class.) 1 

> ; ^ nolens volens. 

Ia^5' y U^Jr (m.c.) ^ 

(adj.) lielplt^ssly; nolens volens. 
c;lA'flj,or (m.c.) - 
cUiic (m.c.) j 

(m.c.) I 

(m.c.) suddenly, 

(m.c.) j 

%j^. (m.c.) ' 

> ' 

cui.' (class.) j 

(class.) 

/ 

fiWi: (m.c.) I 

(m.c.) ; purposely. 

J (m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) mounted. 

(m.c.) on foot. 


J In the Panjab ^ub is an adj. or adv., but in Deihi, Behar, etc. an adv. only, 
a Savar subs. a mounted man”: eavara subs, and adv., “cavalrjs 

on horse-back.^* 
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:m 


secretly. 


gratis, gratuitously. 


(Afghan) mounted: vide (4). 

(m.c.) 'j 

(m.c.) j 

(m.c.) 1 

fi *** 

Lr* (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) I 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) openly. 

h.i:lj (m.c.) inwardly, secretly. 

(m.c.) divulged, openly.^ 

^m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

)eomfortob]y. 

^ (m.c.) vide (5) ) 

(m.c.) vide ( 6 ), pure, only. 

(m.c.): wZc> ( 7 ). 

c- 

(m.c.) ) , . . . 

^ > contrary to, against. 

y m.c.) ) 

^ C 5 A) (m.c.) one on the otlier; also on an average : vide (1) (7). 
^31 (m.c.) apart: vide ( 8 ) and (/) (7). 

(m.c.) 

(m c.) lo.sing one's head, in a flurry, 

^ c 5 *J>; 3 f (m.c.) by deception, etc. 

3 f (m.c.) falsely. 

(J? (m.c.) on the peg. 

> 9 

(m.c.) in substance, in abstract. 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

J^aj (m.c.) 


>one behind the other; vide (1) (7). 


i 


in detail. 


t Fdnh bi-gu (m.c.) “ tell mo without reserve.” 

^ In Mod. Pors. ashgdr and dshgdra 

3 So bewildered that one doesn’t know one’s hand from one’s foot: pacha in m.c. 
is the leg of sheep or cattle only. 

* For galu-yi mlMk tJ? vulg. “hang (the parda) 

nail,” Oul-rnlMk ^ subs., peg with a head. 


on the 
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(m.c. ) level, continually: vide (9). 

I-- 0 U 3 (m.c.) by ^uess. 

(m.c.) at an estimate. 

(m.c.) ditto. 

c.-’J (mod.) 1 

^ , V t <^>n an averaire 

(m.c. only) N 

or sum up. in short, 

as—; disguised as vide ( 10 ). 

(m.c.) with both hands. 

T. (m.c.) slowly; silently. 
f*hT (m.c. ) slowly, at ease. 
awaT (m.c.) slowly; in a low voice; aside. 
y) (m.c.) headlong. 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) face upwards, supine. 

(-*5 prone. 

(m.(\) excessively : vide (l! 2 ). 

(m.c.) ditto. 

J«i)^ (class.) as befor(‘. 
ill a manner, like. 

(m.c.) scai’celv, barely. 

( 2 ) Miyamu iaivr-l ki AiUx) [Firdawst) 

“if you a(;t moderately you will not be upset” : oU^ 

(m.c.) “ why did you not do as 1 told you ? ” 

(3) Mhinat mi-ddram o-i.'o:—To the cpiestion, “Will you do tViis 

for me?” the answer might be: (m.c.) “I will with 

fih'asuro. ’ ’ 

Note the idiom ;—<; (m.c.) 

** another has spoilt your business, and you are angry with me ? ” 

(4) The Afghans sav sar-i asp, sar4 pd, sar-i red, etc., etc. dmadam 

^^for “ I came on horse-back,on foot, by rail, etc., 

etc.*’ 

(5) ‘Ay 7 i “essence; eye, etc.” (followed by tlje izdfat :— 

(m.c.) “ what I am telling you, is the course to 

take ■’ : (m.c.) “ the streets are cleanliness itself” : 

ow (m.c.) “ what you said is accuracy itself.” 

( 6 ) Mahz “pure, unadulterated ” :—(m.c.) “ merely 

for your sake” (m.c.) ‘‘at the mere sight of you”: 

txj.^y JuljLf^y isv {Shahds Diary) “ something 
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had been placed on tlie chair as a mark of respect” ; 

(m.c,) this is pure calumny. ” 

In m.c., is, as shown, also a prepasitiori - {S'f- When it precedes 

a noun, it is a preposition or an adverb; when it follows, it is an adjective. 

(7) Faraham is a collective particle;^./o (m.c.) 

‘‘ he is collectinj^ sticks” : iS)i^ <S'^' ^*-^3 (m.c.) “ you are 

collecting wliat will be a nuisance to you ” ^ h 

(m.c.) ‘*what you mentioned can’t be collec^ted together as quickly as 
this.” 

(8) Az ham y “apart ” :—3 (ni.c.) “ they sepvrated.” 

“ Until thou knowes<^ that sj)cech is absolutely pr oper. 

Thou shouldst not open thy mouth ” . (Sa‘dt). 

j.' cij-'f hi (I'u kdjhaz rd az Itani judd na-kuii (m.Q,) 
“don’t separate thes(‘ two papers.” Vide (/) (7). 

(9) Bardbar ;—^ ^ (Afghan) “ tlicy cont inued play- 

ijigwitheach otleu’.” In m c.. liowever, this would mean - they were i)laying 
0 ;>posite to each otiier.’ 

(10) Bi-sunit-i: — (Bauii) “ in tiie a[)])e!iranoe of, disguised 

as, a dervish ” : J'» (ni c.) “ as it was hLd'ore.” 

Note tlie meanings of aCa) ;^v:— 

(m.c.) “ since 1 have done no wrong, why do you allege this against 
me ? ” : a^ L^.-* y y (m.c.) “in th.‘ event of his not 

coming to-morrow what am 1 to do? 

(11) Shikasta, lit. “ brokenly ” :—•^3^-''' % (rn c.) ‘ ho jerks in 

his speecli (as children do, accentuating every S3dlable).” 

(12) fijidifai-i: — {Sa'di) ‘it will be tlie greatest kindness.” 

(13) Andun or drun manner”; and aydan 

'‘now,” and tdiin “in tliis manner” are really obsolete; and also 

kaiatdmi “now; always; in this manner,” 

( b ^ ^kA A j-Jrl-Si. b A' 

“ For five months, now, I have been in Shiraz 
Witli an uneasy mind and scant moans of living.” 

“ Now in the eye (of Faith) that illumines the mind 
Abh Bakr is a candle and "^Usman a lamp.” 

(14) Khwdh ma-fdiwdh or khwdhi na-khivaJh ; 

oij ^ix) y y y (m.c.) “ I told him not to go, but he 

would go ” ; ^ y.) 3f ej*' (in.c. only) “the water 

springs out of the ground of its own accord ” : (m.c.) 

“ 1 was taken there nolens volensA" 
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(p) Adverbs of Time ( 

( 1 ) Time present, etc.:— 
aknun (m.c.) 

hunun (m.c.) 
hdld (m.c.) 

Jidl (m.c.) 

^ Jl^l al-hdl (m.c.) 

al-dn (m.c.) 

(m.c.) yet, as yet. 
(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

^^.5* (m.c.) 




J^now. 


J 


1 

)> nowadays. 


at present; (also adv. in cash), 
(m.c.) 


(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) to-day. 
(m.c.) to-night. 
JU-*ot* (m.c.) this year, 
(rare in m.c.) 
(class.) 

(class.) 
j*v«. (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(class.) 
laR.^ (class.) 

zud (m.c 


i=-now, this instant. 

i 


• break of dn 


before the false dawn. 


^ true dawn. 

) early in the morniniJf. 
(early), etc*. 


J^l (m.c.) just as the sun iises. 

(class, and m.c.) dawn, before sumisc. 
(m.c.) ditto. 


or to-morrow 


1 In Mod. Pers. pronounced and written hala : unless combined with another adverb 
that has the nunation ; vide note (4), p. 314. 

4 For al'hal^ Ar. acc. *' Now or noven* ** kunua yu hich-gah b : dar 

In vaqt yd hargiz b 
8 For aUdnP' Ar. acc. 

^ Im — for m —. 
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(m.c.) false dawn; first indication of light. 

(m.c.) dawn = fair. 

^ (m.c.) = false dawn. 

(m.c.)). 

>in the twinkling of an eye. 

A5^J5 (m.c.) y 

(m.c.) midday. 

(m.c.) evening. 

^ (m.c.) at the beginning of the night. 
iJi^ (m.c.) midnight, 
half-a-day. 

^ jjj ^ (class.) midday. 

Jjf (m.c.) 
vjliif^ (m.c.) 

(m.c.) just before sunset. 


when the sun is first rising. 


(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(2) Time past:— 

(^1 y (m.c.) 

y ^ (m.c.) 
ij^i} (m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 


I by day. 


3 

I 


before tliis. 


previously. 


* y (m.c.) quickly; nZso previously, 
(class.) 

■c.) k 


or (rn 

AjUj*>i (class.) j 

lipU (m.c.) formerly. 

(m.c.) I 

f> (m.c.) I 

(m.c.) 

. i 

or (class.) j 


ancientl v • 


^yesternight. 


t In Arabic zanab'' s-slrhan " tho wolf’s tail.” 

^ Nl}n~8hah poet., not used in m.c.: (m.c.) ‘‘when 

half the night had passed ” : the 15th of Rahiazan. In m.c., ntma 

is also used for half a brick. 

■' ^ LSJJ 4 /^ 

^ y (ni.o.) “ rise earlier in the mornings ” : S 

(m.c.) “ why did you not tell me sooner ? ” 

® Dina ruz j)j>j (obs.) “ yesterday.” 

Also shah-gugashta (m.c.), without an izafat. 
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(rn.c*.) 1 

V-' |.yest.-nlay. 

and CLv';b (class.) ; 

(m.c.) J 

J'-** (m.c.) for years. 


> the day before yestc'rday. 


last year. 


(m.c.) 

y cbi (m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) the day before th(*- day-befoie-y(\st(‘r(biv. 
(m.c.) I 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

cJ->J (m.c.) i 

^ (m.(^) tlu^ y(‘ar before las 

cj4j (obs.) yesterday. 

(obs.) last nisj^ht. 

(3) Time to c‘omo :— 

(m.c.) to-morrow. 


th(^ iioxl. dn\ 


(m.c.) / 

(m.c.) to-raoiTow jiii^hl 
4^^ (m.c.) tlie next nigh 1. 

(m.c.) the day after to-morrow. 

or fy (m.c.) the day after Mie day-after-tomorrow 

(m.c.) the night after to-mmrow. 


(m.c.) 

jjvijf J'^ (m.c.) 
jjlx) (rn.c.) 

jfU (ni.c.) 
iSkif (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 
(m.c.) in future 
\[j erjf 3' (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

y (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 


next year. 


next month. 


^ next wef‘k 


I in future, after this. 


1 Vulp. p'dar sal 

2 In poetry often used for the Judgrrient Day. 

8 Yak hi,fta yi dlgar rnl-diham dxAo (rn.c.) “ 1*11 give it in a week’s 

time * ’ 

^ .... ^ ^ 

* va istiqhul"” ilhiiib*! ^ “now and for the future” : in this case 

has the nunation ; ‘ vide ’ (/>) (1) note (1), page 312. 
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(m.c.) 

U^? (class.) 3 

(m.c.) ) 

^<^j} (m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 


henceforth. 


^ presently. 


^presently, quickly. 

(4) Time is also expressed as follows:—jjU (m.c.) 

“ I remained there, three or four months. 

Also by t he dative, as : Ait^ A> (•yjf JL^ 

(rn.c.) I intended to stay there the ni^jht and go home in the morning ” : 

cL>)Uc Auo^ f) a>,^)1a. [Shnh\s Diary) 

*'well, at night, several bands took stand below the building and played a 
great deal.” 

(5) Jalhf curves, ‘‘just now ” (a village word and vulgar) is coming 
into use. 

In Kirman jakhf is a substantive meaning “endeavour ” and is sup¬ 
posed to be corru))ted for the Arabic : it is, however, probably from 
the Persian , or “to .strive, endeavour ; quarrel,” 

(6) Time indefinite and miscellaneous [vid^ also (1)1: - 

J'^ (m.c.) T 

o" (m.c‘.) linimediately. 

(m.c.) J 

il; (m.c.) ) -.i * . I 

^ Without delay. 
aUI^ lb (m.c.) 3 

(m.c.) without further words, immediately, without doubt. 


) 


Akzrvr (m.c.) 

LLvx; 

yjyjf ^ 

'Uia. (m.c.) obliged to, witliout further orders, immediately. 
lycj (m.c.) hot and hot. 


temporarily. 


(m.c.) especially. 


i (m.c. 


,, more than all. 
Ar. and Mod. Pers., especially. 


1 “ 1 go to-day for certain ” ^ 

(m.c.) “it is certain my horse is faster than yours ” ; 

4 ^Ui (m.c.) “ bring in the bread hot and hot 

(m.c.) “work continuously ” (don’t got cooi between whiles). 

8 Pronounced vungaM. 


.-•I y ^ 


‘ ‘ you must go. ’ ’ 

cJ 'f/ 
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(m.c.) many times, oft. 
har-l (m.c.) once: vide (7). 

(m.c.) at times: vide (8). 

(m.c.) at one time—at another time 
(m.c.) often ; (also much). 

(m.c.) often. 

(obs.) seldom. 

Uii^ from time to time. 
ii(f (m.c.) sometimes. 

(m.c.) sometimes-sometimes 

(m.c.) occasionally: vide (9). 

(m.c.) ,, 


(m.c.) 

(class.) 

(class.) 

yd b sooner or later: vide (10) 


; quickly. 


ilJi(class.) 
(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
^jx^f (m.c.) 

^ (m.c.) 

;b 

(m.c.) 
(m.c.) 
*!)>^ (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

AXluJu^ikl 

(m.c.) 

Uj'.i Ar. 


] 

1 

rarely. 


seldom, less. 


[ always. 


(m.c.) I 

^ t 

^ (m.c.) ''continually. 

c:^yt (class.) 

o (m.c.) J 

oJj (vulg.) 


vide (8). 


1 Sometimes, also, classically and in rn.c. “no, not.” 

® Ar. Past Part. Bi-ffitraf-i darya mudam nazar ml-kardam 
(m.c.) “I kept on looking towards the sea.” 
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I conti 


continuously 


(m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

(m.c.) repeatedly. 

yijix} (m.c.) one behind the other, in succession; continuously. 

(na c.) do. do. 

jyyk (m.c.) 

Afj,; (daily. 

(m.c.), and ) 

(ni.c.) 

h) (m.c.) day by day, daily. 

(m.c.) every instant. 

^tlsLib (m.c.) 

(m.c.) -weekly. 

' Aliut (m.c.) 3 

^'L' cJlj iiiiA (m.c.) once a week. 

L ) (m.c.) perc hance : xride (11). 

L. L-' hf every moment, moment by moment : ride (11k 
/ o^ji (m.c.) from day to day. 

(class.) a little. 


1 


police upon a time, formerly, etc. 


J 


(m.c.) vide (7). 

O by jt (m.c.) 
ojj (m.c.) 

UjI.** (m.c ) 

(m.c.) late. 

■ (m.c.) 

ykU (m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) subs, and adv.; for a day and night, 24 hours. 
aj )\ (m.c.) ^ 

a: - (m.c.) 3 

'.jj ^U3 (with or without izdjat) (m.c.) all the day. 

U (m.c.) as long as. 

Y-' 


-at last, finally. 


^ at no time, never, really not. 


I (class, and m.c.) in any case. 


) 


1 Haifa-'* chand mi-glrl ^ (m.c.) “bow much pay do you get a 

week ? ’ ’ 

Vulg. dnr-vuqt 

^ . -i' 

8 For 

* Az asl na'ddHdam Jl (m.c.) “1 have never had it at all.** 
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(m.c.) now, at present (m.c.); on account.' 
jU-o (m.c.) often. 

^ (m.c.) as soon as: vide (12). 


(m.c.) as soon as ; merely: vide (12). 
y 

(m.c.) 

(class, and m.c); vide (13). 

AiUf (class.) 

(m.c.) 

y j}ai (m.c.); vide (14). 

,^1 jl (class.) therefore. 

(m.c.) compared to formerJy, 
tilf^Lxj (m.c.) therefore, for that reason. 

(m.c.) therefore, for this reason, 
s JU. (m.c.) "j 

(m.c.) Vat any rate, anyhow. 


1 

I 

1 

besides, moreover, apart from. 


(m.c.) every moment. 
jU , L (m.c.) 
jU (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

yc^t (m.c.) 

(m.c.) 

y (class., or mod., in writings only) after this. 


• again. 


[in the end; vide (15). 


(7) j5ar-^ {Sa‘di) “ he sank a few^ times ”; 

(Sa'di) ‘‘if you want to 
kill this slave, at least (well) do so according to the interpretation of the law.” 

(8) VaqUl vaqt-hd j:— 

(Sa'di) ai' Jj, ixis” ^ir b . 

Vaqt is also poetically used for vaqt-i. 

Similarly the plural vaqt-hd — vaqt-hd signifies “ at times—and at other 
times.” 


1 The correct meaning, of course, is “on account ” and in thi.s sense (jnly it is used 
in India and Afghanistan. 

4 Common in Indian Persian. 

8 Bi-hama hal naml-fahmam maqsud-i shuma chlat 

(m.c) “I haven’t in the least understood what you’re driving at ” : also 
bi-har jihat. 

♦ Bar i chand (class.) “ a few times.” This might also bo read Bdrl “ well,” chand 
ghota khurd “ he sank a few times.” 
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(9) Gah, etc. ^ w'l 6 / or) (m.c.) “ he occasionaUy 

does this ” : * j ^ (m.c.). 

In m.c. the ^ of unity is always added to »lf. 

(10) “ Sooner or later or y.:^ or Jf 

( 11 ) Ahydn^^* hU. 2 wi; dn^*^ Ijf:—CU.=^I Ji\ (m.c.) 

“ if perchance he should come, in the event of his coming, tell him to call 

to-morrow ” : ‘ih; (jy^ hi# Lf (in a letter) “every moment 

1 wish more and more to see you.” (In an"” /"-an"", f^= “ then, so, and ”). 

In Arabic hUik.! means ‘‘ sometimes, or seldom.” 

( 12 ) Ta h and mujarrad fy (m.c.) “ as soon as 1 

saw you I swooned away ” = hi-mujarrad-i dldaii-i slnima az hat raj tarn 
JU jt (m.c.). 

* Mujarrad also means “ merely,” as: ^\y i; jl 

cu-l.^ (m.c.) “ merely on the evidence of one person, one can’t punish 


him ” : b> (m.c.) “ one cannot act on mere suspicion.” 

(13) Dtgar : — {Sa'di j —^^31 bU^ a! bU; yp y j 

cjybo “and again know that kings are for the protection of their people, 
and not the people merely to render obedience to kings.” 


(14) Qat'-i-nazar ^Jaii:—3.>cbi 
(m.c.) “and quite apart from this, it is against the public interest”: 
^.y jjjlU could here be substituted for^^> 

(15) 'Aqihat U:— 


(Sa'di)- 


y — 


AjIaaxJ 




\yC dS y jXJ ^ —xP 


“ None e’er learnt archery from me, 

But that*^ in the end he made me his target.” 

AibtJ' or 31 jx^, or Ail\j| bi-juz In ki, or (jAai/r az In ki, or 


sivd-yi in ki could, in prose, be substituted for ' 
(q) (1) Adverbs of Order and Number :— 
(m.c.) ) 


-sjilp here. 


once. 

^.;b(m.c.) ) 

(m.c.) twice. 

3 b (m.c.) again, next: vide ( 2 ). 

(m.c.) again: vide § 39 (a) ( 1 ). 


■ first 




1 Colloquial for hamchunln ®'^d hamchunun . 

Or guman-l “ a little doubt” : vulg. gaman. 

8 KwZiijishere an adjective; the is not of unity. 

4 Note ^ with negative = “ but that** (i.e. who did not). 
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J^t the first time. 

1 

>secondly. 

j 

(2) Bdzjl' ''again; afterwards ’':—3^ (m.o,) “ don t do 
such a thing again ^ oof^x\.x^ (cldss.) do you reS/d first, 

//•m I wiJJ. 

(r) Adverbs of Exception ' ( ):— 

( 1 ) AT (class.) except, till: vide ( 2 ). 


i (m.c.) “except, but”; also “yet” (Afg.), to answer to 
‘ although ' ; vide (3) and (5). 

(m.c.) but; vide (4), ( 6 ) and ( 8 ). 
or but. \ 
or 1 ^ (m.c.) I except.^ 
or ' 


J** 


\\ ^c, or 3 ' 
U or 


except: vide (7). 


jj except that: vide ((>). 
besides ^ 


vide (7). 


^,-> 3 ) more tlian this, besid^is ^ 

( 2 ) Maf/ar dnga/i y ^ y iisS 

Sixi^ (Sa‘(li) “he said, J will neither breathe nor move from this 

aj)ot, exc;cpt {or till) some word lias been S])oken by thee.” 

( 3 ) Ilia, ^1^31 ^ ^ y 

(/ 8 V/'di) “ he said had'st thou become so hard up tliat thou couldst not 
steal from any Imt such a friend (or was the world so small that thou 
would’st find no other place to steal from except—) ? ” 


3^r^ ^ 51! (Afghan) 

“altliough th(‘y did so, yel as soon as the mast was cut down, the ship 

sank note this Afglian and Indian mse of K; to answer to ; 

vide also (5). The idiom is incorrect in Persia. 

(4) M(i(jar “ but” :—In m.c. is often used for “perhaps,” or 

instead of hf in asking a question implying an innuendo ; vide {j) ( 8 ). 

(5) Likin ’’ •—Arnnid and likin “ but ” and 3 ^ “ again ” 

(butnot arc used to answer as : ijhor or)U| o^( 

(m.c.) “although he has committed a theft, still he is a 
good man ’ ’; vide also (3). 

In India ‘‘ nevertheless, still ” is also so used. 


t In Pltttt’s Urdu Grammar the exceptives are conjunctions. 
2 Sivci-yi In sS^T^ “ unless—“ 
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( 6 ) Bidun-i an ki ^ 

(m.c.) “ without your ordering it I am ready to serve you ’’: 

*f^ (U or*^f or) (m.c.) “ I won't go without you.” 

(7) Qhayr azjfj^; 'aldva bar ^ * 5 ^; guzashta az)\ etc.:— 

Though ghayr az “except” also means “besides,” it cannot always 
be substituted for y as: (m.c.) “except 

me there is no one else in the room ” : here could not be substituted : 
but Ar jxc or) (m.c.) “ besides me there are 

others also who know—” ; or guzashta az man ashj^ds-i hastand ki — j 

(XiiL.A “setting aside me, there are people who—ji 

^ 2 >^b A> ^ 1 . 1^1 ^^3 Ai ^1^3 <ijL3l>o ]) “setting 

aside poetry one can’t even style it prose; it is like a takaltu neither 
saddle nor 'pdldny ^ The use of ax?; ;»>) for Ai-i»j^ is rare and scarcely 
modern. 

Qhayr is also followed by the izdfat, as: g]iayr-imd bi-ghayr-i 

shumd 

Remark I.—Although g}iayraz \\means “ with the exception of, exclu¬ 
sive of,” and aldva bar yi means “besides, including,” both are in prac¬ 
tice often used synonymously. 

Remark II .—In the sentence the word is termed 

Axx ‘ the thing from which the exception is made ’ ; is called u?^ 

^ the particle of exception’ ; and the ‘ the thing excepted.’ 

Sometimes the fnustama is different for the general term, when 

it is called Ex.: ^^^3 3“^’ (class.). (The 

former example is j^3.xi-^<3.) 

(Tr* Chap. VI) “the only answer 

returned was laughter” : man bi-juz gham hargiz rdhai na-didam 

^«>j4 X3 cua.3jfyt(m.c.), lit. “ except sorrow I saw no joy ” : pliij 
gXA. (m.c.) 

This construction arises from a confusion of thought. Even a Persian 
would not say, “in that jangal except fishes I saw no man.” 

(s) Adverbs of Qualification :— 

(m.c.) more than all; besides; further: A^Jb “moreover.” 

(t) Intensive Adverbs are:—“very well”; ^^>3 “very 

slowly”; ^ 3JJJ.5 “knowingly and wilfully ” ; UpJ , or 

“nolens volens”; “continually laughing”; ”whole 

lapfuls at a time,” Aif;^ “ quite blindly.” 

In Ait^yo )yf> “just like an ant; slowly,” the first member of the com¬ 
pound is a substantive: vide also Repetition of Words. 

1 Takaltu is the pad of a Baluch saddle, and palan is a paok-saddle for 

a camel or mule. 

21 
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§ 90. Prepositions Huruf-i Jarr ( y*. 

(a) The indeclinable particles called simple prepositions are only nine 
or ten. They are placed before the simple or nominative form of nouns and 
pronouns^ as : b az %nja id Shiraz “ from here to Shiraz. 

The following are the simple Persian prepositions:— 

(1) j\ az ^ from, by, out of. 

(2) b bd * with, in company with. 

(3) 4j or bi in, by, to. 

W y. or^t bar or abar * on, upon. 

(5) andar, in, inside.^ 

(6) ham with, together. 

(7) b ia 6 up to, as far as. 

(8) cfJ b% without. 

(9) dar in. 

(19) or 3^, or birjuz'^ except. 

(11) ft, Ar. in. In Persian per ( 

The preposition and the noun it governs are called jarr and majrur . 
Native grammarians include the postposition f; rd in the term jarr. For 
examples, vide (h). 

Remark /. —Fard [ft “up to, back, toward’’ and fardz)\j9 “above, 
high, etc.” are obsolete, or only found in compounds: vide § 89 (m) (3) and 
(6). Zi bounds, shore, towards” is practically obsolete. 

Remark II. —Arabic prepositions properly occur only before Arabic 
words. 

\b) In old Persian the particle mar is found prefixed to the nominative, 
dative and accusative cases,as:— 


j —^ ksJt-i 


1 In poetry } zi. 

^ Poetically also aha. 

8 In modem Persian hi. Ba is said to exist still locally in Persia. (In Arabic 
always hi.) In India ha. 

♦ Ahar poetical: 

t Affixed to the words madar, pidar, harddar and thdhar it signifies “ step-brother,” 
etc., and half-brother. In m.c. fi is prefixed to express the same idea. 

® Td is also a conjunction. 

7 Ilia, Ar. 

8 Zi also stands for zihi or zahi ** well done, etc.” 

8 In Steingass’s Dictionary it is said to accompany the genitive case also, bnt the 
present author has failed to find an example. 
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Laili said, “ You are that Khalifa 
By whom Majnun was oppressed.’’ 

“ You are not more beautiful than other women.” 

She said, “Silence; you are not Majnun.” 

J Ulcj C.orL^#o 

TTiaslahat chunan did td mar in rauza-yi ^ m‘na va had%qa~yi gbalhd chun 
h hisht bi-hashtbdb ittifdq uftdd (Sa'di):—^ 

^ davd-H nisi magar zahra-yi ddawri hi —(Sa‘dl) “ there is 

no remedy for this disease, but the gall of a man, who— 

«xx^iu 31 3^1 malik dar l^ashm shud va marurd az bandagdn 

bi-siydh-i baJdishld (Sa‘di) “the king fell into a rage and bestowed her (a 
slave girl) or one of his blacks.” 

(c) (1) In old, occasionally too in modern, Persian writings, a noun is 

sometimes both preceded and followed by a preposition, in prose or in 
poetry, as : hasud rd chi kunam ku zi J^vd 

bi-ranj dar ast (Sa‘di) “but with the envious what can I do, for he is himself 
in pain because of himself”: az IchMaHq bi-zahmat 

andar-am (Sa‘di) “I am troubled because of the people.’’ In these two 
examples the preposition is not part of the verb (vide 2 below), but refers 
to the noun preceding it as is better shown in bi-daryd dar inandfi'’ ^ hi-shumdr 
ast “ in voyaging there are endless profits.” 

(2) A preposition may also be added to a verb for emphasis, as: bi-shahr 
dar dmad (class, or m.c.) “ he entered into the city ” : imruz (bi) 

sar-i kucha bd^ u bar J^urdam y. 3 ^^. (m.c.) “ I encountered 
him to-day at the end of the street.” 

(d) Sometimes two simple prepositions, or a preposition and an adverb, 

can be joined together, as: bi-juz^ (orj^ juz): or ^ bidiam or 

hd-ham “together”: az ham y “apart”: bi-Jdiipdb andarun 

(mod. writing); yjj ® bi-zir-i sang andar (mod. writing) “ under the 

stone”: AiUjj ^hamashab'^ dida bi-ham norbasta^ (Sa‘di) “1 

closed not my eyes the whole of the night.” 

1 Bawza ^*^ 3 ) “ a garden or a meadow; also the burial-place of a saint.“ In India 
it is said that at the last day the burial places of the saints wiU become ‘gardens.* 
Hadiqa is a walled garden; ghalbd fern, of aghlab means that the trees are close-together. 
The wording is apparently from the Quran. 

^ An example of tajnls-i khafM or linear pun. 

8 In prose, there would be an izdfat after mandft\ but the scanning shows there 
is none. 

♦ Or 6i-u. 8 Bd-yi zd^yid, 

8 This *-» is also V^y some grammarians called bd-yi zd^'id. 

1 In mod. Persian hama-yi shab “the whole night,” but hama shah 

“ every night.** 

* Baata is here transitive and dlda is the accusative case. 
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le) Bn,f Md i«,, may also b« substanti™. Bar ' y (fmm 

li ■‘tn,it.‘proU, >dymt>ge fa-bo >«».«« "bofey; 

Araaas or bosomy’ Tbe compamtive bar-iar/j’bbd sapemttre bartons 

^^.yjisigniiy “higher” and “highest”; also “excelling.” Bar-a-bary;^ is a 
prepoaitiot) siyiiifying “level (lit. breast to breast),” or an adverb “con- 
tinuously : az bar khipdndmi ji '^\ *^to recite by heart az bar rajtan 

“ to be lost (as a mistress from tlie bosom of her lover) dust az 
har4 man raft ^ y. jl (ra.c.) I lost my friend.” Dar)<:> as a 


substantive signifies a “door’' ; dar hi-dar sbudan ‘‘to wander 

from house to liouse” ; hi-dar kardan “to turn out.” 

(/) The phrase tuif^ ba'zt bar dn-and (classical and modern) 

signifies “ some are of opinion.” 

(< 7 ) In old Persian, andar sometimes takes the place of dar :— 


Jahdn ay baradar na-manad bi-kas 
DU andar Jahdn-dfarln band u bas —(Sa‘di) 


“The world, my brother, abides with none, 

Fix thy heart on the world’s Creator and nought else.” 

(h) The following are examples of the use of the simple prepositions:— 
( 1 ) Az : az Kir man td Shiraz \\jt ‘ ‘ from Kirman to Shiraz ’ ’; 

this is called zd~yi ibtidruiyya («iA5|i>ijl ): hamagl az buzurg u kuchak 
^ 31 “all, both great and small”: man az firishtagdn-am 

j] “1 am one of the angels”; this is called zd-yi ba^ziyya^ 
^ _ _ 

( ^ 1 ; ): va si sanduq ki az malldhan bud qufl-i dn-hd rdshikasta ^ ^ 

I; jt ^ (m.c.) “ and having broken three boxes 

that belonged to the sailors” : jt az In 

tufdn dar akM-hd-yi buzurg dar uftddand (m.c.) “great trees were rooted up by-’ 
this storm ” : 'A f; AaJU: jUxaj ^^yo 

Musa Payghambar (' alayh^'s-saldm) darvish-% rd did ki az barahnagl bl-rig 
andar nihdn shuda bud —(Sa‘di) “the Prophet Moses (on whom be peace) 
saw a darv’sh that on account of his nakedness had hidden himself in 


1 Bar-i aftah nishaatan ^ (m.c.) “to sit in the sun.’* The izafat is 

used in ih.c. after bar when it means “near,** as: har~i man dar bar-i manhi-niahln 

(j^y y “ sit near me “ : here 6ar is probably the substantive “breast.” Vide 
p. 328, note 2. 

2 Perhaps for 6ar jb “a load,” the crop of a fruit-tree, etc. 

^ This adverbial use is very common amongst the Indians and Afghans, but is not in 
use in Persia. 

♦ Qul-i az huatan jf jg another example. 

6 This is or ^^Ij : vide (2), notes (2) and (3), and Remark IT. 
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the sand ” ; this is called Hllat cJLc (or za-yi sahabiyya 

Sometimes az y, followed by a substantive or pronoun and signifying “ a 
portion of,” takes the place of the object, which is in this case understood:— 

haytar az anchi dar chashm-i 
chalmr-'pdyan kardl dar dida-yi u kashtd (Sa‘dl) “ the horse*doctor put some¬ 
thing in his eye of the medicine he was in the habit of using for animals ”; 
az dardhim girijtam jf (class.) “I took some of the dirhams ” : 

this is called zd-yi tah^iz “ the partitive ; 2 .” 

Than, in comparison, is expressed by jt, this is called zd-yi tafzll 

Az chand ruz 35 ; “ since how many days, how many days ago ? ” : 

jt az chub “made of wood”; az tild “of gold,” this is called zd-yi 

maddi'yya (AjjbU : az khud 3 ' “involuntarily, of its or one's own 
accord az du taraf y “ reciprocally ” : y ^ y az u bar guzasht 

“ he passed by him” (classical); ys ^ y az u dar guzasht “he forgave 

him ” (class, and m.c.): rnddchdna radd shud (m.c.) “ he 

crossed the river ’ ’ : ):> y az dar dar dmad “ he came in by the door ” 

(m.c.): az naw yi jf, or az sard naw y> y “afresli ” ; az sar-i in qissadar 

guzashtarn (class.) ^ y “I gave up this story” ’d az pdrcha 

sdf kardan 3 ' (m.c.) “to strain through cloth”; az ham dar 

raj tan ^ y (m.c.) “to go to pieces” ; az ham gnzashtan 

(m.c.) “ to pass by each other; to give up mutual claims ” ; vide also (o) ( 8 ). 

Remark. —In the idiom } az dnd mmi “ mine ” ; az dn i Rustam 

31 “Rustam’s, ” the preposition is called zd-yi milkiyya ( <^13 ). 

(2) Bd h “with”:— Bd u rajtam y\ h 1 went in company with 
him.”^ “Possessed of,” as: b bdittild\ adj. (m.c.) “ well-informed” ; 

y<^ ^ harts bd jaJidn-i giirisna asi va qdni^ hi- 

ndnd sir (Sa‘dr) “ a greedy man even if possessed of a whole world is hungry, 
while a contented man is filled by one loaf ” ; bd shamshir kushian 
(m.c.) “to kill with a sword”: bd dnki A^ifU “with that, although” : bd 
in hama a^a b “ with all this, in spite of this ” : bd In ‘panjdiusdlagi b 
“ in spite of these fifty years of mine.” 


1 In a similar sense az qaht. murdan laxti y ** to die of (or on account of) 

famine (or hunger) ” : and c;W^Abi ^^3 -j 

The word for “ something *’ or “ a portion ’* is understood. 

8 This y is called a 3^^^ 

♦ This b is called ^ vide (3) Kemark IT. 
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With guftan, either b or ^ can be used:—fj; JIaasU y U 

ancJii ha in guyad hi amsdl-i md guftan ravd na-dMrad (6a‘dl) ** what he 
says with you, he does not think right to tell to the like of us” : hal^ud 
guft b (or khaydl kard m.c. “he said to himself.” 

Sometimes bd b stands for the conjunction ‘ and,’ as in :— 

jd b ^(3j^ —(Sa‘dl) 

“ There is a difference between him who has his mistress in his arms, 
And him who is looking expectantly at the door (for her entry). ” 

(3) (mod.) and ha (class.) “to, for, in, on, with, by, at” :— hi- 

Tihrdn raft (m.c.) “lie went to Teheran ” : jb hi~u guftam"^ 

(m.c.) “ I said to him ” : bi-zamin (or bar zamtn) uftdd or) 

(m.c.) “it fell to the ground”; ta'alluq-i bachcha bi-mddar 
(m.c.) “affection of a child for its mother”: bi-panj iumdn J^wdham 
faruJ^t (class.) “I will sell it for five tumdns^*: 

bujavdb^ guftam (m.c.) “I said in reply”: bi-sliodir doMnl shud 

(m.c.) “ he entered the city”: bi-nazar dar mi-dyad 
(m.c.) “it comes in sight cbiib ‘‘in fact.” 

Uftdd, bdz ba-si pd istdda (or bar si pd istdda) shud^ b 

b y or) (Afghan coll.) “ it (the animal) fell, but got up again 
on three legs”: bi-ddn sahab (or hi-ddn jihat (m.c.) 

“on that account”: urd bi-iufang (or ham,rdh-i iufang) zadam \j^] 

( yJxhj tlykA or) “I shot liim with a rifle” : sher ba^-ghurridan-i bisydr 

bar-^dst y (Afghan) “the lion got up with a great 

roaring”: bi-hdl dmadan (m.c.) “to come to one\s senses (after 

fainting, etc.)”: man bi-rasidan-i manzihi 

lyhnd arzu~mand budam hi — (m.c.) “I was desirous of reaching (or to reach) 
my home,” but man dar rasidan-i manzihi l^ud “ on 

reaching my home (I was anxious to)—.” 

BUadrij “ by degrees ” : UAtar surat ^ “ by all means ” ; 

bi-har hdl all events”: b^d-diMiira “at length” (in 

m.c. b^-hdMira ^ ASIb ). Vide also p. 334 (4). 

1 Euphonically before demonstrative pronouns, etc., hi dan, and fet-dw,'* to 

him ** ; generally, the both as a preposition and a verbal prefix, is onlj’’ written in the 
full form *-> before a word beginning witli a h ; otherwise this proposition drops the $ 
and is joined to its substantive, as: ««to him ; y bi-raw “go ’* ; but ^ 

bi-hinam “ let me see ” (also hi-hlnam). 

^ Or hdu gu tam or bi-dv guftam, or urd (or vdyrd) guftam, or bi-vay guftam; all m.c. 
8 Or da javdb (m.c.): the preposition used varies locally. 

^ Bi-nazar mi-dyad (m.c.) “ it seems.’* 

5 In m.c. 81 pd tsidd (not istdda shud) without any preposition : pd ahaw hiraur 
piah-i —(m.o ) “ get up and go to—.” 

® In m.o. shir and hu 
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Remark I, — Bi is also a verbal prefix, vide Remark II (i) and footnote. 

Remark II, —Grammarians give the preposition various names accord¬ 

ing to its signification:— 

(i) Bd^yi mHd (^>5(3 ) “superfluous 6” as in ©tc. 

In ^ jU or [vide (c) (1)], or etc., some 

grammarians call the preposition ^^bd-yi zd^id^*: it is, however, the 
preposition dar ):> that is superfluous.^ 

(ii) Bd-yi zarfiyya { ) “the adverbial stands for and 

indicates place or time, as: hi-ahahr raftam : bi-ruz “ by day/’ 

(iii) Bd~yi musdhabat ( ) “ the b of companionship ” stands for 

b or as: jahdn ay barddar na-mdnad bi-kas (Gul.). 

(iv) and (v) Bd-yi rdbita or bd-yi ittisdl ( ^ 5 ^, or Jl-AJf ) “the 

copulative 6 ” or “ the h of junction,” as : dasUbi-dast. 

Bd-yi inhisdr (“ the b of restriction ” is practically the same, 
but signifies completeness, as sar-bi-sar for sar td sar, 

(vi) Bd~yi qasamiyya ( ), as : “ By God.” 

(vii) Bd-yi mubddalat, or hd-yi taqdbul ( lAjI^ or ) “ theft of 

barter or exchange,” called also bd-yi ta'viz oa;“ the ft of substituting 
or compensatinoj,’* is used with verbs of buying, selling, etc., as : bi-dard-i sar 
namt-arzad ^ “ the game’s not worth the candle.” 

(viii) Bd-yi miqddriyya ( ) “ the ft of measure,” as: ba*d az 

vafdt-i u bi-sad sdl JU 3t (Gul., Story 2); here bi = fti- 

miqddr-i or bi-anddza-yi x 3 f->^|h : bi-nim bayza ki sultan sitam ravd ddrad 

• 

(ix) Bd-yi ibtidd^iyya ( ), as : hi-ndni-{i) Jahdn-ddr-i jdn dfrln 

(Bustdn) “ I (begin) in the name of— 

(x) Bd-yi iniihd^iyya ( ) is opposite to the above, as : 

wat-ialimmat^ h^'l Ichayr. 

(xi) Bd-yi izdfi ( ^b ) “ the ft having the force of an izdfat 

as: rnuhtdj hi-pul nlstam = 7nuhtdj-i pul nisiam 

Jjfi 

(xii) Thefta-yi isti'dnat or zarl'a or dla ( aIT or or ) “the 

ft of the instrument, etc.,” as : bi-shamshir zad gardan-t u rd \)j\ ^3 . 

(xiii) Bd-yi qurhat ( ) “the ft that expresses near, to, etc.,” 

as: bi-pddishdh shikdyat burdand ^i>y, where bi stands for ^ or 
pish . 

(xiv) Bd-yi maf'iil (), or “ the ft of the object,” or the bd-yi 

ta'diya ( ), “ the ft that makes transitive,” is the v takes the 

place of the dative in f;, as : in chiz bi-dn mard bi-dih h^sj 

(xv) The bd-yi istidd^ ( ; is the bi that stands for bar ^ or 

*ala ^ “upon,” as: bi-ru-yi u nigdh kardam jjKj is^f. • 

1 The in verbs, as etc., is also called ha-yi za^id. 
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(xvi) The JU or or c^b is the b that expresses the 

cause or end, as: bi-didar-i u raftam 

(xvii) Bd.yi tavassul (J-y^b) is the b that conjures assistance, as: 
Kh udaya bi-hdqq-i bant Fatima. 

(xviii) Bd-yi muvdjaqat m the hi that expresses ‘‘in accordance with, 
as : e/ or ^ . 

(xix) Bd-yi tamyiziyya ( ) is used for the s,nd 

expresses “ for the sake of,” as: = Uelax) . 


(4) Bar j^ornbnrji\ (and fear- 1 —near”). 

For this preposition, vide (e) and (/). 

As already seen in ( 3 ), hi, especially in rn.c., sometimes takes the place 
of bar r*, as : savdr bi-asp (m.c.) (for bar asp <^t y ) “on horse¬ 

back, mounted.” 

Examples :— bar * miz bi-quzdr y (class.) “ put it on the table ” : 

har-i dfidb bi-nishtn y (m.c.) “ sit in the sun '^ ” : farmudam ki bar 

ruplyd u rd bi-/cashand'^ y a?* (fJehangir’s Memoirs) 

“ I ordered him to be weigiied a/jainst rupees (in the scale)” : har-d T^j (m.c.) 
“ come out.” In m.c. bar y is rarely used as a preposition alone. Thus 
instead of bar db y “ on the water,” in m.c. bar ru-yi ah sJ\ y or 

simply ru-yi db wf lSV would be used. 

This preposition is usually omitted altogether in modern Persian, as : 
zamin bi-guzdr (nf.c.) ifor bar zamln bi-quzdr y ’ “ pot it 

on the ground” : vide (n). 

Pddshdh bar takhi nishasf (or julTis jarmud) y 

( dyoji or) would in modern colloquial Persian be pddishdh ru^yi taM' 

nishast ^^ . Similarly ruy-i rniz Jy (m.c.) “on the 

table ” instead of bar rniz j-y y (class.), and ru-yi asp or savdr-i asp 

instead of bar asp y; (but sar-i miz _jy '‘at the 

table”). Bar taraf kardan iSjJoy (m.c.) “ to dismiss (a servant).” 

Abar y\ is old and poetical:— 

h .Mt y\ ,31 c) k—A j \j 

(5) Andar yy “in, into, within ” :— Shardb andar jam kmi 


^ In (m.c.) ru^yi m'iz iSi)- 

2 Dam-i aftah (m.c.) = in the shade just near to the sunlight (so that a 

slight portion only of the sun’s warmth reaches the person): dar aftab y and 

tu-yi aftah i^y (m.c.) = har-i aftab wh?f y right in the sunlight: sdyordfiah 

hinishin (m.c.) “ sit in the half shade (of a tree).” Dam-i aftah ^,3 also signifies 

4 n m.c. “near sunset.” Vide p. 324, note 1. 

^ In m.c. harn vazn-i rvpiya kunand •maS’ ^a. 
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{m.c. vulg.) ‘‘put wine in the cup”; andar J^dna raftand ^ jtjjf 

(vulg,) “they went into the house”: 5 or) ci>^^ andar 

manzil (or dar manzil) haatand% (vulg.) “ are they at liome ? ” : lihds andar 
(or dar) har kardand or)ji^f (vulg.) “ they put on clothes.” 

Vide also (9) on dar 

(7) Td l> (also conj.) “ to, until, as far as, as long as, whilst, even to ’ ’:— 

id %njd “ up to here, liitherto ” : az shimdl td. junub 

“ from the north to the south: td hi-aknun “ until now” : td hdl 

Jt^ i; (or td hididl ) “ up to the present : td hi-zlst vj:—jJj (class.) 

“ while life lasts ” : td kay “ how long ? ” : td, na has dir aj 15, 

or td na has ruzgdr ^ (class, only) “ not for long” : td, yak mdh-i digar 

»U 15 (m.c.) “in a month’s time : Id chi rasad 15 (also conj.) 

class, and mod.) “ how much the more”; vide § 01 (b) 12. Td is also a 
particle (poetical) signifying “beware! behold! for shame! never! it is 
not known whether^”: for examples, vide § 01 (6) (12); vide also (o) 
(9). 

(8) Bi ‘ without,” a privative particle or preposition. When prefixed 

to ‘ nouns ’ it corresponds to the English prefix in —; un —; iw. — , etc. 
Bl-tu naml-ravam p; ^ (m.c.) “I will not go without thee”; 

hubasar “imprudent ”; bi-kJmd (m.c.) “useless, silly”; bi~abr 

“cloudless”; hi-dbi (subs.) “want of water”; biydbdn c^IjU* 

“uncultivated desert,” (i.e., without fixed water-supply except rainfall); 
hidhtirdmi “ disrespect” : bi-adab “ rude ” ; hi-adabi 

“rudeness ” ; bi-adahdnd A-b^t ^ (adj. and adv.) “in a rude and disrespect¬ 
ful manner”: bi-harf (adv. m.c.) “immediately, without further 

words; without question.” For bidun^ “ without,” vide [a) (0). 

(9) Dar^ “in,” etc,, vide (c) (e) (g). Dar-javdb^ guft (m.c.) 

“ he replied ” ; fZar ' vay nazar hard jhj (Sa‘di) “ he looked at him”: 

iJjJojj shubha-t ki dar dil-am bud bar taraf gardld (m.c.) 

“ the doubt I had was dispelled ” : hnft dar kajt “ seven divided 

by seven”: chahdr farsakh dar chahdr farsakh “four 

farsakbs square” : dar an ruz }j) \iA “upon that day” : dar in miydn 
“ in the meanwhile.” 


^ This should be andarun i Jchana (both in writing ixnd speaking;; andarun raft in 
m.c, also = “ he’s gone to the women’s apartments.” These vulgar uses of andar are 
not common and should be avoided. 

4 This ^ is called A^l^l , 

8 This last is called td'Xji iajahul 
* Also dun Ojii ■. not used in m.c. 

s Dar is also the Imperative of daridan “ to tear.” 

<> Or hi javdh. Dar is called as it indicates the place or receptacle. 

7 Or bar vay • 
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Vide also (5) on andar 4>jf. 

(10) Juz (ovhi-juz) ^ ^‘except’': 

bi-juz Khudd-(yi) Ta^dlq pandhrt norddram “ except God I have no refuge ; 
mihtar jvz tqvila na-hdyad jd~% pd hi-guzdrad ^ 

(m.c.) the groom ought not to get his foot any where except (in) the stable ” : 
juz az an e^f 3L’^ “ besides or except that ” : juz az In hi 3’^ ‘‘ with the 
exception of this, in addition to this. ” * 

(11) The Arabic f% is used in Persian for per, as: Sdd *‘per 

cent’* : fl sal JL. ^^9 «« per annum.’* 

Remark, —“Particles of exception” etc.) are called 

OjA. huruf-i istiand. 

(12) The remainder of the prepositions are substantives or adjectives 

preceded by one of the simple prepositions expressed or understood. They 
take the imfat: — z%r-% zamin y.}, or hi‘Zir4‘^ zamtn i^^iyy “ under the 

ground”: nazdihi (or hi-nazdik-i) ahahr or) “near the 

city ” : hi’hukmri ziydrat (Sa‘dl) “ by way of pilgrimage (to a 

shrine)”: hd-vujudri jahdz^ 3^t^ (Sa‘di) “in spite of, notwithstand¬ 
ing, the dowry” : iD^».x5 ^ zindagi-yi man bu 

tufaylri sliumd mdhfuz mdnda ast (m.c.) “ my life has been saved by your 
means” : hi^-qardr-i ^ddaUi hi ddshtam (m.c.) “ according to 

a habit of mine ” : az qardr-t hi ma^lum ml-shavad 3^ (mod.) 

“ as it appears.’ ’ 

(j) The prepositions may be used adverbially when occasion requires, 
as: pish dmad “ he came forward ” ; andarun rajt^ (m.c.) 

“ he went inside or he went into the women’s apartments.” 

(h) The following are a few of tlie commonest words used as prepo¬ 
sitions :— 

bdld^ upon, aloft. 
pdiiin down, below. 
y) zabar above. 

3iy fardz ^ above. 
zir beneath. 

1 Also ghaiir-i In yP ur filtayr az hi ki 

2 Or dar zlr-i—y\ y. 

5 Also jahiz (class, and m.c.). 

4 c4^ used metaphori cally in t he sense of from tufayl^ the name of 

a man of Kufa, who used to go uninvited to wedding-feasts ; hence an intruder, parasite. 

6 Classically andar raft could be used. 

6 With the izdfat as : hald-yi daraJdkt “ on the tree ” : su-yi hdyh 

“ m the direction of the garden. ’' 

7 Zabar, zlr and plah are the Persian names of the three Arabic vowel-points 
fathah, zammah, and kasrah. 

* Faraz u nishlb (subs.) “ ascent and descent.'’ 
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and furu and furud ^ down, 

before. 

pas after, behind. 

^ su^ towards, direction. 

miydn between, in the middle. 
pahlu by the side of. 
or nazd or nazdlh near. 

^.^y nazdikt^ vicinity. 

KDjjiJ hirun, out. 

andarun, in. 

(y ) ^ (^^)» time); vide (8). 

<^fi} ha^d, after. 

jihat^ towards (old). 
jdnihy side. 

^ bahr^ | account of. 

haray ) 

^ siwd, except. 

(y) ghayr (az)^ except. 

) (dar) payrdmun, around. 


(2) All the above may take simple prepositions before them in certain 
cases. 

(3) The preposition ha t or hi however, cannot be prefixed to hardy 
islr^f haArjfj, or qahl JLm. 

(4) No simple preposition can be prefixed to sipas (adv.) ; but y 

az an hi-ha*d ~ ciT y azdn si-pas. 

(5) Ba'd may be followed either by the izdfat or by az, as:— ha^d-i haftOrl 
Ssaa or ha'd az hafta-i 51^ y “ after a week.” 

(6) The prepositions pish cr^, hlrun qahl and ghayr yp (hi* 

gho/yr may either be preceded or followed by az y. 

(7) Az pas i^,y “from behind,” but pas az y “ after that, after¬ 
wards.” Si-pas (= pas ) is a contraction of az pds u^3*- 

modem language ^aqah is preferred to pas 


1 Furud before a vow€4. 

^ Zahar, zlr and pish are the Persian names of the three Arabic vowel-points 
fathah, zammah, and Tcasrah. 

8 footnote 0, page 330. 

In m.c. andarun is also used as a substantive '* the women^s apartments ** : 

olassically and in m.c. it also means the stomach.” 

6 In modern Persian ” because, for.” 

6 Siva kardan “ to select, separate.*’ 
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(8) Ptshri man ‘‘ before me ’’ (place), but pish az man j\ 

“ before me ^ ” (time); qahl az man “ before me ” (time); az qihal-i 

man ^ jLy ji = az janih-i man. 

Remark. —In m.c. pifiTui man and less commonly nazd-i man 

c)^ *1?, etc., signify ‘‘ I have.” In Ispahan, instead of pish or nazd 
pahlU-yi generally used with the same signification. 

(9) Bi-nazdik-i Idiiradmanddn (Sa'di) “in the opinion 

of the wise ”; this idiom is used in speaking by the Persians, Indians and 
Afghans*'^; kishil nazdik-i ghaltldan or hi-nazd^k-i (jhalildan rasid 

b (Afghan) “ the ship nearly rolled over ” ; in m.c. 

kishti nazdik hud ki hi- gh altad Nazd however, 

is used only for persons. 

(?) The comparative and superlative affixes tary and tarln (^-y can be 
added to many of these prepositions, as: pas-tar y or pdyin-tar y 
(adv.) “lower” ; pishtar (adv.): nazdik-tarm (adv.), etc. 

(m) The preposition need not be repeated before successive words 

governed by the same preposition :—^ j 

bdrkhdtir-ddri va mahabbat va dfistl bi-man pish* dmad (m.c.) “ he treated me 
with hospitality and kindimss and friendship.” 

(n) In m.c. the substantives which most commonly take the place of 

prepositions are nouns giving the idea of })ositioii or direction, as: ru 
“face ” ; sarj**^^' head ’’ (on); pusht ‘‘ back ’’ (behind). Examples:— 
ru-yi mlz 3^-* “on the table”; sar-% asp ^ “on^ the horse” 

(Afghan) ; pusht-i parda ib^j^ “ beliind tlie screen.” 

Frequently, in mod. Pers., the preposition, or the noun tliat is a substitute 
for the preposition, is entirely omitted, as:— zamin bi-guzdr (m.c.) 

(for bar-ru-yi zamin bi-guzdr ^j)y) “ P^t it on the ground ” : dast-i 

iistsz^^\ (m.c.) (for bi-dast-i Hast o^<x> (m.c.) “it is in his hand*’; 

agid l^dna (for bi or dar or andar h^na^) nist o -—^ bf (m.c.) “the 

master is not at home.” 


1 For pishtar az man y m.c. the comparative is pienerally used 

adverbially. 

2 Compeu'e the mere pas of Hindustani. The dative with asty as, mara asp-Vst (old), 
is never used in speaking. 

8 Qarib is not used in this sense. 

♦ Pish-i man amad cr* would mean “he came to me,” and not “ho 
treated me.” 

t In m.o. this could mean “ the head of the horse.” 

® Or tti-yi khana nlst m.o.; andar khdna is rare and vulgar, vide (5), pp. 328-9. 
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(o) The following examples illustrate the use of a large number of the 
prepositions and so-called prepositions in m e. ^:— 

(1) “ In, into ” : — 


Hiiside the room. 


-in the midst of the sea. 


tu-yi ut^q ^ 

andarun-i utnq 
andar utdq (class, and obs.) 

(jlisf jd dar utdq J 

miydn-i dar yd 
dar m,iydu-i daryd 
hi-kishtt nisliasta seated in a boat. 
savdr-i kishii on board. 

' hi-asp savar hud 
savdr-i asp hud 
har asp savar hud 
hi-za/mln ujtEd 
f. zamin uftdd 
^lij| zarmn uftdd (m.c.) J 

hi-zamin furud mx-ravad it penetrates into the earth. 


mounted on a horse, on horse 
back. 


• he fell to the ground. 


1 


yin the retinue of the King. 


J 


jjU dar rikah i Shah 

*U= rikdh'i Shah (m.c.) 
jf JA’ '^haykal’i u 
y\ (JAj;o dar ha gh al-i u 

JU.V man urdhi'haghal im-giram I will embrace liim. 


1 ' 


in his arms. 


dar ddkhihi shahr 
ddldiiUi shahr * ( 

dm nazdlkz-yi sardparda, in the vicinity of the Koyal (or 
Government) tents. 

Jb>.> dumhdl-i u 


inside the city. 


[ after him, to look for him. 


Remark /.—Dar is in m.c. chiefly used with towns or countries, and dates, 
as : dar 'id~i^ naw-ruz y “on New Year's day " : dar dnjd l?uf 

“ there, in that place.” 

Remark IL —The preposition in common (mod.) use for “ in ” is y iu. 


1 The simple prepositions appear to be falling into disuse. 

Baghal also means “side, arm-pit,’* etc. 

8 Bi-haghal (or ha^hal) kardan dJ “to carry a child in the arm,” 

but hi-haglial or baghal giriflan (JAj t (JAj Ip is “ to embrace a grown-up person.** 

* ]^dri)-i shahr or dar khdrij-i shahr y “ outside the city.** 

6 Nazd i^y or bi-nazd only used for persons: nazd jy or dar nazd-i man iqrdr 
hard ^tyl “^he confessed in my presence.** 

® Vulg. *ayd 
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I a bridge has been made over the 

) 


river. 


(2) On, upon, over:— 

dJt 

‘^JD 

he sat on the chair. 

dtash (for bi-sar-i) bi-guzdr, put it on the fire. 

•b bayvri rah \ on the way, in the midst of the 

W; bayn-i rah ) road. 

o-*«l isX) snow has not stayed on the 

barf ru-yi zamin na-mdnda asi } ground. 

(3) “ Across,” 31 az, vide (h) (1) and (o) (11). 


or ^<3^ lij jl az dnjd radd^ shudim or guzashtlm, we crossed 
over that place. 

(4) “To, towards, for” :— 

For the various uses of in this sense, vide (h) (3). 

Bi ^ is frequently omitted in speaking like the other prepositions, as : 
manzil raft shdhr rafta ast ©to. : also vulgarly ** kitdb 

rd bidih man'*'* t; kiiah-rd hi-man hidih “ give 

me the book.” 

^ (^ ) V^nj tumdn ml-faruaham^ or bi^panj tumdn ml- 
farusham, I will sell it for five tumdns. 

( kJjIo or) ciyaj \ 

or) > towards the stage. 

dJj c>lxtk, or he went to Teheran. 

)|lu ru bi-bdld, upwards. 

JUio jfj ru bi’Shimdl, towards the north. 

*^--**t (lor lab, not used in m.c.) it is situated on the 

seashore. 

kindrd daryd-st,^ it is on the seashore, 
or we reached the shore. 

(6) “With, by” :— 

Irdn%-hd bd dost m%-ldiurand (or vulg. hamrdhri) b l^t^l 

the Persians eat with their fingers.® 
jLj fj bring the doctor with you. 

barddar-am hamrdh-am bud, my brother was with me. 


1 Radd ahudan (na*o.) “to cross, pass** ; radd kardan “ to reject.** 

ft Or kindra-yi daryd Kin^r means “side,** and kindra 

'* bank, shore.** 

8 Dost I note idiom. 

* Or hd man b, 
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Ij lib ^ har chi hadahad, hd Khudd^st, happen what may, 

the issue is with God. 

vs^t^ jlj 4^1 b hd In Kama hdz kharasty notwithstanding all this, he is 
an ass. 

(6) “Without’’;— 

For W “ without,” vide (h) (8). 

^)Us| bidun-i ittild\ without information. 

hidun-i dn hi hi-u l^har hi-diham raftamy 
I went without informing him of my departure. 

(7) “ Except ” :— 

2 i>du iiJf ji hama has az in kdr rdzt and 

bi-istisnd-yi banda, all are pleased except your humble servant (me). 

For juzy^^^ bi-juzj^y ilia ill, and giayr azy all meaning “ except,” 
f7ide § 89 (r). 

(8) “ From, out of, by, of, for ” :— 

♦ in kitdh az Sa^dVat^ this book is by Sa‘dl. 

cl—( belongs to my brother. 

oliiill y az rdh-i iltifdt, by way of kindness, kindly. 

iSV 3* ^ ru^yi kitdb-i khush-^att mashq mi-kunaniy 
I am practising copying from a beautifully written MS. 

jjy ke can copy (pictures), but 

not design. 

jj|ybx) AjLi^ ^ ^ ^ke child can write from a copy. 

^ KS^y don’t you fear for your life? 

Vide also (i^) (1). 

(9) “To, up to” :— 

(•IJi 13 az subh id sham, from morning till evening. 

^1 y^y, from Yezd to Kirman. 

Vide also (h) (7). 

(10) “ Under, below ’ ’:— 

V^X3 'i^n^zan (m.c.) don’t speak indistinctly or in 

such a low voice (ht. under your lip). 

or ddmana-yi kuh ® or dar ddmanoryi kuhy on the skirts 

of the mountains. 

yx^ C 5 ^ b ^ pd-yi mindr^ or bikh-i mindr or bi- (or dar pd-yi) 
mindr, at the foot of the minaret. 


1 Or har chi mt^ahavad bi-ahavad (or chi hi^ahavad bi-ahavad 

» 31 or j^y az bar or az hif^ naviahtan “ to write down from memory.* * 

8 Daman “ skirt of a dress,’’ etc. 

* Colloquially mundr 
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' pdyln-i mtndr (somewhere) below the minaret. 

(11) Through, across — 

jf fj chddar-i shumd rd az ld-yi‘^ darajcht-hd 

didam, I saw your tent through the trees. 

jt gulula az Id-yi nayhd hi-shikar khurd^ the 

bullet hit the game through the reeds, 
between the leaves of the book. 

ForJf “through, across,” vide (h) (1). 

(12) “ Near, next to ” :— 

nazdik-i shahr 


hi-nazdlkd shahr near the city. 

nazdik hi-shahr 

dar nazddki-yi shahr^ in the vicinity of the city, 
jf isyl^ pahlu yi u, close by him; alongside of him. 

dani-i chzr, near to the door, to the very threshold of the door. 
damd dfldbf at the edge of the sunlight (i.e. just within the 
shade); also near sunset. 

^yo li id damd marq, till death, till the last breath. 

(13) “Outside”:— 

hirund shahr 
khdrij-i shahr 

yM dar khdrij-i shahr 


I outside the city. 

J 


(14) “ Before, in front of ” :— 

^ ])idi-{ ma7i 

fyc ;<> dar-plsh-i mari 
ee*® isv pish-i ru~yi man 

c/® y) hi-ru-yi man 
jt pish az ‘if/ 

jt JLji qahl az ^id 


before me (place). 


I before me (place), 
j before the Td (time). 


hhrh-yi Qunsul Ididna,^ in front of, opposite, the 

Consulate. 

yy y^ jilav-i mail hi-raw, go on ahead. 


1 Or pa^ln 

7 Az miyan-i 3 * more common. Yak la-yi dar or yaklinga- yi-dar 

ifS) “ one door of the folding doors.” La-yi dar rd bdz hard jti 

(m.o.) “ he opened one fold of the door ” : dar-i du-darl jd )d “ folding doors. “ 

8 Az khdriia ml-dyad “ imported.” 

* Dar rd ptah kun 3 .5*^ (m.c.) “close tlie door,” i.e. put it ajar. Plsh-i 

man ^ have,” like wiSrS pda in Hindustani. 

i In Persian <J^; in Arabic (J-<^3A5 . 
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t/' y jilav-i man. hi~raw, get out of my way. 

(]5) “ Back, backwards, after : — 

'' (j^ ‘w/-? A^a?r Ruz ') 

^ ^ - [after New ^ Year's T)av. 

J' ha'daz Naw Ruz ' 

pvM-i .9ar-a7n. chi mii-kunt, wliat are you doing beliind 

my ba.(‘k ? 


’ pu.^ht-i par da, behind the screen. 

2y^ CUV raji pay-i Icara^ lie went to h^tch (after) hut^ej . 

^ aqah kashld, }k> retired, drew back. 

U' ^iir ^ agab-i mnn hiya, come behind me. 

((») ' ‘ Opposite:— 

.> r h f)i-ru~yi nia.^jid 


'trtiiqaJnhi nia.^jid 
(lar hardbar-i masjid 


[^0]>posite to tlje ft)OS(|U(\ 


'}h'ahdzt-yi ?nasiid 
( 18 ) ' • Aroiiiui '' : — 

dafrr^d-datrr-i darydcha, all round the lake. 
ci,.k cJtahar iaraf-iy 

.sha/,y fn'ydhdjha.'^i: or ouir' 'all round the city is desert. 

f airdi-i shahr hiydhdn oM ^ 

-■=^ hawdluyi shahr biydhdu aM, in the neighbourhood 
(suburbs) of the city there is desert. 

(julha. ra dawr-i hnwz hi’cJmi, arrange the flowers all 
round the basin of the fountain. 

(Ih) on aca'ount of, out of ;— 

( esb*’ y Lslr' ^'^P hardy-i) tusp tlie horse is 

for you. 

5 |j.q‘ haltr-i juqard^ ) 

^ , _ ?for the sake of the poor, 

f\yAi'hakJish-i fuqara.^* ) 

^C'^13 j\ I Qj^ account of, because of, the 

^ <IL^U.’ ( darkness. 




J 


t About the 21st March : the vernal Eqniiiox. 

Pttshf-i ham “ on© after another, continuously.” 

; Pay dar pay (rn.c.) “ continuously, on© behind the other ” : 45 ^^ 

C'^y h ^ U man Jchayl^ pd-pay ahudam td in Icdr rd kardam (m.e.) “ I stuck 

to this business till I carried it out.” 

** Baifchah, lit. “ lot, share.” 

6 Vulg. vdsih. 

22 
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* chjdy vasita-yi khanum kuja\sf. where is the tea 

for the lady ? 

mahz-i ihtirmn, out of respect, 
merely for your sake. 

l)i-khatir-i Khuda } ,, , 

. , . ^ . . _ > for God’s sake. 

haray^i l^diir-i JUmda } 

r;<V hi-khalir-i himhihn-ni pidaram, for I tie «al^e of iiiy 

father's many kindnesses. 

zindaq%-yi man bUujayl-i shumd 
mahfhz mdnda ast, iriy life has hr‘eri saved by yoin- means 
( 20 ) “ Instead of” :— 

«>'cT^'Ixu y ?7 hi jn-yi hnrddar-ash dmad, he came instead of !ns 
brother. 

^ jflj^ o- 1 -..'Uax ^ bi-^ivaz-l sajld mi-hnyisi siydJ/ baslhad, instead 

of bein^ white, it should have been black. 

<>^Aa> < 3 iCa.» ^ ^iv(iz-i rn-ki sajid hdshad tarda.4, 

instead of niakin<^ it white you’ve made it black 
{/)) It will lie noticed that some of the jirepositions are mlercliarry^eable, 
thus and h can freijuenliy be interehanyed :—(' hd }n.d>rhdin j)hli dmaif 
(m.e.) h .| “ iie treated (me) with kimlness : if, liowever. 

tin* pronoun me is inserted, it is bettia- tw say hi-rnilirham avoid a 

repetition of the same preposition :—«>'^T a /7 hi- 

rniJ/rhdm-yi hisyar hd man jn<ih dnaal (m.e.). 

{q) Soimdimes different (irejiositions may be prehxed lo a noun without 
jiltering the raoaniny. Thus; ai 3 ^ ur bar y. or hi-mmfiar.d-yf rdy-t u 
y i^b conformably to his advice.” Sometimes a preposition is inter- 
ehangeable with an izdfal^ as: az .^hnmd marnnun hasl(nn ^wa 3 ,, or 

mamnun-i shunid hxistam ‘'1 am obliged to you’ ; mask(jkfd 

bi‘knr , ot' 7nashyhul-i kdr )\i 


9L Simple Conjunctions. 

(a) There is no general word for conjunction. The conditional conjunc¬ 
tions are (‘ailed hurUj-l sfniii ( s ‘^-ud this term includes the 

temporal and concessional conjunctions. The causal and final conjunctions 
are called huruf-i tadil ( JUaj ; and th(‘ conjun<;tives huruf-i "atf 


• Ghaif, in m.c. generally chahl. 

2 Mahz equals hamy in tliis sentence. 

For haradar-i thud . 

* Or saftd ast hayad ki siyah hashad 

Rakhi-ahilr in rd ‘ ivaz u hadal karda ast (ra.c.) t:y ^ \^jS^ (^} 

“ the washer-woman has changed this.'’ (Tn Persia women, not men. wash clothes). 
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( 04 ^ ). Particles siguif 3 ’irig “moreover, rather, etc.” are called 

hiiruf4 izrah ; i, and particles signifying “or” (adversative 

particles) huruf-i tardld )j <>•' i(o%/*?7/-/ 'indd ( .iUv- ). 

The huruj-i ^atj <-^ 7 =^ cr huruj-i ^diifa are oa s pax 

xipas 1mm nlz du/ar and sometimes alif otlf. 

Remark .—The dift'erence between hum and mz is th;it tlie former 
can occur both in the wultv! "alayh AaIc and iji the mAVinj , as : 

>ya>JX'C ^Jr)^ ^J**^^*^ 1*^* 


(b) Tlie simple conjunciions are ;— 
( 1 ) j m or u (rn.c.) “ and ” ; vide ( 2 ). 
inz (m.c.) 
hat a (rn.c./ 


I ‘ ^ c,lso ’' : vide (3). 


a,r (class.) ^ 

/ gar < (class.) ‘'if.’’ 
y I agar ,) 

yd ^ “ or ; vide (4). 

b - b yd.—yd “ cither—or,” “ but—or” (a-iter a negafivei : ride 14) 
juz “ ex(iept ” ; vide (5). 

Wned.h — khtpdJt “either or” (vide 4); (poet.). 

marptr ( 111 .c.) “ unless, except, perhaps, etc.” ; {vide 6 and '3). 

}lf ilia (m.c.) “ as, but, except, still, however, that” ; {vid< b). 

Jl> bal or Axb balki, “but, on the contrary, rather” (in m.r. alxo 
“ perhaps ” ; (vide 7). 
chdd (class.) a 

J “ when, because, sincf^ ” ; vide (8) and (11). 
chuti (m.c.) S 


Uf amma ^ 
likln 


I “ but ” ; {vide 9 and h)- 


i V agar ^^ (class.) 'and tf ” ; vagaraa (claiss.) and if not, otherwise” ; 

gar ^ and ar j\ poetical ; agar ckwtanchi and ckunanchi are also 

irsed in m.c. for if.” 

In English the conditional conjunctions are~ii, (old Eng. and prov. an), unless, so 
(when it moans if only), and but (meaning unless). 

Provided that., in case that, are conditional phrases. 

^ Or va-lihin (m.c.), or va~amtnd h«fj (m.c.), or va-gd b^ (class ), often va dn-ki 

j: ''as for mo ’’ animd man bef or manki . 

3 Or hl-juz . 

•i* In m.(*. is pronounced chit or chi. Chunki ^ when, how, and because.” 

Ghuti 11)7^ also means ‘‘like,” as in *Amalri pddishdh chun safar-i daryd-ast 
jtLo a)>^ (Sa'di) “ oflico is like a journey by sea— 
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^ r'j JM8 ‘"consequently.” 

ha'd “afterwards.” 

^ (ju (class.) > 

> “ altliouj^Ji ; ride (10). 
y i 'l (m.c.) t 

chi — ci(i ‘‘ what do(?s it matter one way or another ” ; (t^ide II). 
chi siiK'c. because, seeing that ’’ ; (v/dc II). 

— A.' ra—lid “neitlier—nor ' ’ ; (ridi 4). 
h Ui ' (;mdc 12). 

^ ki (i)idc 13). 

LT dyd (a ]>article of inteiTogation, etc.) (rhA 14). 

Jlcmarlc .—Conjunci ions in l^lnglish an* c]ii(‘fly of adverbial origin. ‘Also,’ 
fra- instance, is an adv(ab as well as a. cr)njiin( tion. 

44iei(‘ are two priiicipal classes ol conjunctions; — ‘co-ordinate,’ wdiich 
conn(‘ct ( I a,uses of equal rank, anrl ‘ su})ordinate/ which connect a suV)- 
ordinate or dependent rlaiist* tr) t lu* <lause on wiricdi it dcpc^nds, as: “I 
went whr/'( h<- was” : “ r^heu he had gone i sijid,” etc;. 

(2) 4'1i« i-iile for tin' pronuncialion of <h(‘ 7'dc-i 'atj or “con- 

jutK‘bive •/' IS that if it (aameetts two wools which togetlier form one notion, 
or connects words genera lly conpled togythei ^ or two ^ enhs having tlie same 
subject, ‘>r nouns co-oidina.tc^ goveined the same verb, it is pronounced 
u. and in speaking is Joined to iiu‘ word that prec‘(‘des it: in other eases, it is 
f)ronoiJnee<l yvr.‘ Examples :—ShalMrrnz jj) j ‘‘ flight ai]d day ” : sinn-u- 
sal ^ t kraf/-'K-/:ashdd j “ (too) tiglit or*" (too) loose ” ; 

pidar-a-aid(iar j “father juid mother”; dniad-u-raft “ he 

came a,nd went”; but darakht-hd vd hdy^did va huldml-hd va khdnajdt 
^ Id I pddis/f dh VO uawkamn ^ “ the king 

and his servants”; niddar va pisar “mother and son ”; dmad va 

ba"d az yak hafta rajt Awi.^O )\ “ he came and after- a week went 

away.’' 

Also after a vowel, and generally aft(‘r a silent », tlie j is usually 
pronounced va. its; sahu va surdhl ^ ; burula va (or u) duklita 

: banda va dqd. .Also bdln u sufiy/an or bdbt-gari 

va sufi-garl .? 

The may lake the place of a radon or comma, etc., thus for vent; vidi; 
visi ; dmad am u dldam u (jlriftam' j (-*<^1. 

Td b is used for “and” in English, when the second verb expresses 
the caiise of the first; vide (12). 

I Alst> /a ki b “in order that, so that, until.” 

Irregularities occur in speaking especially amongst the vulgar. It is also some¬ 
times optional to give either pronunciation according to the idea in the speaker’s mind. 

X Note that j is sometimes used in Persian, when in English we say or. 

4 Or ntadar u pi.sar 
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The ^ is sometimes added superfluously l ' to certain eonjunctious, 

as : va amma (or amma Uf ); Ulciv 5 (or Ukin “ butet(^ ; 

5t ^ va ilia otiierwise.” At the end ot letters and tal(‘s, t he formula 
va"s-salam signifies and for the rest, good-bye.” 

In m.c., the eonjunctions are often omitted : heuet^ short phrases or 
verbs are, in speaking, often entirely uncoiinetded. 

This particle sometimes indicates state or condition (aJU. , as : hachcha 

a mad va. (jul-i dar d,aM-in hud. j] ^ “ the ('hi hi came }vUh 

a rose in his hand ; (a.nd th.pn he ha<l a rose in his liand)/' 

In such sentences, as: yaJc pirl u md hhndn this 

conjunction is called vdv-l fa^wit/al ( tlie rdr of vioiality/' the 

meaning being that one old age is erpial to, or ac(*omp.ini('d {)y, ^ hundred 
sicknesses. 

Sornetimps is eijuivalent to yd b ‘‘or”; it is then called rdr’i (ardid 
( ). Rxam])Ie :— (jal luimdn pan] ruz n sh(t,.^h ha shad , xj 

, (Sakll) the rose lasts but for five or six days ordy.” 

In, w.an u irihard >dfardh. In chi harf-Vst'l 
'I to refuse wine? what on earth am you saying?” i In* <oniunctio]i is 
(called vdv-i Isiifdtrdb v.jtyjkoi *1^; but in man va ht kdr Khvdd na-!:(i.vad 
, the j is called vdv-i. istih^dd ^1*^- o. ). This Is, of 
course, mere hair-splitting. 

In J^-*; JT 1 ^ c5^' 

tlie conjunction is vd.mi Juzu'nf for thr r« la.tioii betweei^ daf^( and 

ddmdn is Idzinf' and nialzum Another (*xa,m[>le :~ 

a— -i] .,jj j kzy-'' d y ^ A'' 

Suh., (dtap. /, Prof. S(, 3.1 
” From the bone trickling flowed the sanguine tide^ 

In terror of its life it' fled and cried : 

‘ Ton Id 1 (escape this archer’s hand, IM dual] 

Content with mine* and the old woman’s cell 

;lc --1^ -ii + 

{Past, Trans.) 

In ^ Jf-* “ next y(%'ir Sliiraz for me,” th(^ ^ is pea'ha}>s th(‘ 

In— 

y — ^ ^ 3 ^ LSy' 3 

the ^9 is called vdvd mudavazdl or the of compensation.” 

As already stated in § 43 several adjectives (jualifying the same noun 
are linked to it and to eaeli other by the izdfat. 


I i.e. the cat. 
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If, however, several adjectives follow a noun, tlie izafats are omitted, and 
the conjunction j jienerally precedes the last only, as : .^liah'hfihud 'dqd, ddva ^ 
hushyar u ziriny JliU ,5^. (rn.e.) ‘'ho was a man. 

int.elligeni, wise, clever and active.” The •, howevoj-. may be inserted 
between all the adjectives, as: ha'd az an dtdatn-afih zan-l^imsta. tnlch-i 
nashdt-ash harida, va (jul-i~havas’as1i pazhtnnrda ^ ci>3 

'^j j — (Sa‘di^ “after that I saw iiim married, and 

with a family, and the root of his joy severtal, and the rose of his happiness 
withered."' 

The adjectives can also be classed in pairs, eacli ])air being coupled 
by^. as: — Shakh.<^-7 hnd ^aqil n dmid^ Imslnjar u zArtvq (J-dc 

Compounrl worxis Iik(‘ dtnnd-u ra\i ^ ar(‘ ticat«l as one woifl. 

a.nd the two portions in writing are not si^parated. Thus if dnnad happened 
to fall at the end of a line, the word m/^ would he written on the top 
of it, or‘ ifi some corner, and not (tarried on to t]\e next litun Tn o1 her cases, 
it the conjunction va 3 fall at. tlie end of a lino it is written, not as the 
last of that. lin(\ but as the first word of the following line, the conjunction 
IxMtig tieated as a pm’tion of tlie word that ioUfary it 

lif'hairk y. -The lij'st noun, vta’b, or ])hras(‘ preceding the »-ftKp (i.e. 
the fopulative eonjunction) is called and the nouns, verbs, (>]• 

pluases following the first j are called 

^ Tdeniark 11. — Ydv ^ is also an Arabic ])article used in swearing, as . 

va "lldJd ” by Allah.' ” 

(3) Ham ^ “too, also, even"'; ham andar zdni.an c;'^^3 (class, ] 

‘' at this (or that) very time""; qadr-l ham nazdik iar iS)'^ (nm*.) 

“ yet a little nearer"’ : ham bi~dih hi-Nisd i—> (]n.(;.) ''then (crnplia- 

tie merely) irive it to Nisa : ” hi ham “and this is — F^^/c also 

S (^) (7). 

Nemark. —Paiticles signifying “also” are called harj-i'anviytfai ( 

In English also is occasionally considered a Copulative Conjunction. 

(4) “Or, nor, either, neither, whether.” ^ 

h ^ L* va shri 2 ( zar dar sajar mahalUi 

khaiar-as(. yd duzd hi~qak hdr bi-ha rad va yd khivdja bi-tajdrlq bi-l^urad 
(Sa‘di) ' “—aiid silver ajid gold on a journey are a source of danger, for 
the robber makes off with it at one sweep, or else the owner (or merchant ") 
liimself finisiies it by degrees.” 


i This expression, which corresponds to ht-lOi'nda is used in ru c. 

Sim in m.o. “wire.” Note pronunciation of va ya hj aiid v/f/t (2). 

•' Formerly only merchants braved the dangers of travel. 
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cL^Ui U 

Guft chashm-i iang-i dunya-dar rd 

Yd qand^at jyur kunad. yd Jchdk-i gur (&a cll). 

He said nothing can lill the covetous eye of tlie wealthy. 

But contentment or the dust of the grave. 

Khwdh dar raznt khwdh dar hazm (i>^ (class, and mod.) 

-whether in the field or in the council ” : \mt khwdh 

ui’ na^ kh wdh (class.), or khuHiJhu 7 n(i-khw(ih 5 , oi khwahi na 

khindhl (class.) “ nolens volcns/’ vide Adverbs. 

.Vcf ‘ hi va na an kJ\ ^ “neither tliis nor that.” In poetry 

.sometimes nah ; also ne (Afghan), or nay — 

Nay idb-i vasl ddra.ni nc tdqal-i judd^i 

“ neitlier have J the power to endure a greeting nor ])Owcr to absent 
myself.” 

Pas an ndddn rd khimh Glm hdsil shud ydna, IJkin bi-nuvn IdYidad md- 
rasid U (m.(;.) “ well, 

wljetlicr that poor ignorant learnt or not, I learnt somothinc: magar m 
vuYluni 7ia-bud ki ishdn dlash rd. d,lda dar Icishti nishaMa bhtaraf-i dn ra.ftand, 
yd dn ki qabl az shikastand jakdz kishtlshikasta bud^yd dnki niardunmn-i jahdz^i 
digar kutnak bi-dnhd. karda budand^ yd ba\l az sawdr shudan-i kishtd db-i pur 
zard. anhd rd. bicrda bud. f; ^J:J^ 

3lv'^ b A^i| h; 

Dasl kutd/f bdyad az dunyd. 

Astin J^,ipdh dardz khwdh kiiidh 

- At the last we must go from this world, whether rich or poor.” 

Ueniark .— Disjunctive conjunctions ( b — are called 

or Ill English tiieso are also styled “alternative” and are a 

subdivision of adversative conjunctions. 

5) Az hatna kas piirsid magar az man cr' ji (m.c*.) 

“he disked every one except me,’ ’ (or bhjuz’az man or bi-ybayr az man 

* (ailed nun-i munfaail az fiU cl*^3f iS'^sho as: khv^ahl na-Mky’nhi In kar shad 

(ro-c.) ‘'whether you like it or not, it*8 been done.” Shutur 
dUi r NU a proverb, said to a Persian who sees a thing, but makes as 

tl.ough ho did not see it {dida ra na-dida kardan b t; Na ^ saves a lot of 

trouble. The tribes people say na to every question so as to be on the right side. 

The mullas soy that nami-danam i« niaf-i ^ ilm ^ 

2 lo\'er becomes hl-tah is^ or bl- 0 qat vSa 51 J» when he loses his mistress. 
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J'uz in chnra-i nlst xjU- rltere is no o< iiei course 

but this.” Ai' fj ) I; 

Jljjj yt dar mya^yi dmvlul-i kJmldvandl harnkundn ’ rd rdzl kardain 
magar kasud rd ki rdzl nami-shavad ilia hi-zavdl-i, nf'maf-i nnrn (Sa^dl) / 
a gar chi dar In kdr diki mail mdyil na-bud magar chi kunam 

jLo (m.c.) '‘ although J did not desire this to ]iop})eii, still 

what could I do ? ” 

Remark, —The Adversative (^uijunctions express dillereike. antithesis, 
cantrariety^ etc. In the sentence “he is honest but to(jlisli,'’ hut is an 
Adv^ersative Conjunction and the wiiole proposition is caile.d an “ Adversa¬ 
tive Proposition.” But, yci^ hoircvcr, etc., make an arn\s( or restriction 
of thought and are call(‘d “ AiTestiv<' Conjunct ions.” I>y I'iastcrn grain- 
inarians, conjunctions signifying “hut” a,!‘c cail(‘d wliicli 

nniv he translated “ particles of emendation/’ wliilc (lonjuiKdi^ans sig- 
nilying “moreover, rattier, nay ratlier,” an^ caJkal ^huruhi 
izrdft “ pai’ticles of turning from, adversative particles.” 

(to yi ^ ci)t'g3cv„' t AS.'lx^ ch ivnan 'ki 

agar shakhs-i bi-khardbdt ravad bi-namdzkarda.n , anfusuh ita-sha,vad did. hi-khamr 
khurdan (Sa‘di) “ f(jr instance, if a person goto a. t-a\ cjn to oray, nothing 
else will be attrihuted to him, f)ut that he goes to drink wine ” : 

3l( ak'^ar bi-lu Uigb muhhtla dniduad llld man na- 

shudamd' (Afghan coll.) “most of i hem have lallen into th.^s vice, hut I hav(‘ 
not ” : hick vaqf In qadar na-khurda. buda}H^ illd In hdld. t 

c^*:'(ui.c.) “ 1 have never eaten as much as I have just done”: 
hi~yak ddam sa/r-anjdmd in kdr dashvdr bud va illd hi-jaz in chdrad nadbiid 

er!l zy^ p-:T(loc.) “ to accomplish 

this by means of one man was a difficult matter, stili tiiere was no other 
remedy”: dar In 'arsa ba^zl rnz bdrish namldtnd illd aksar ml-bdirid^ 

^-A) yi 3^; > (Algliaii coll.) “at this 

p(*riod there were a few days that it did not rain, still (or however) it 
generally did rain” ; imrnz hi-yak sukhuu pldf-i fu un-ayam'^ d/d barf rd. plshd 

) In ino(l<Hn Tersiai) hcan qatjur Uatu-ktni is oiisot-O'. 

Khardbut ci>U ‘ * a ruin, a tavern : a brothel.’’ Wine was seld ^eiuM aU v in rnins. 

Kharabatl a haunlor of taverns. “ Tlio word has a niy'^tic.il ineuning amongst 

S litis. 

' Hotter omit tin' words na-sltudam ^ 

♦ Or add na-khnrdcim. ^zyy^\ov nn-kjinrdn am 

^ In m.c. substitute namd-hand ‘^';h for nami .shad j and a<<nna !-<!( for illZi 

^ In m.c. substitute vail or amma 
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has nci-guyid l; ^^tJl 5^ cJ^^j \‘^yc\ (Afghan 

coll.) “to-day i come to you with somethine; to tf^ll you, hu( uiind you don’t 
tell anybody.” 

(7) For hallci ‘• nuueovfT ” and iji m.c.‘‘prj haps,” vidi p. 299, 

(k) ( 2 ). 

In the following two examples, could be substiluttal foi- c:>y faJh? and 

( 8 ) Chun (or chunki ) urd dddam shad sJi udatn ,31^ori cj^-^ 

(m.c.) ‘‘wlienl saw him, i was glad” : h vn antr rd hard <'liUnki (or (^tmi) 
shumd rd dust ‘ml-ddsht or ) yo^ 5 ' * •* • l.e 

did this because he loved yrui.' in matlab-l-Li bi-shumd niiilani, hi-chwt u 
chira ^ ast<^:^t fj^ (m.c.) ‘ you must act imjdieiliy 

on what 1 have told you (i.e. you must not a.sk wiiv and wherefore;. ’ />i chun 
u rhigun j ^ 5 *? epitl\et of the Deity. .\lso bi-chdn n chand 

^ = b%-('h vn n riCtrd j 

(9) Ammd Uy juagar'^ jL^, liki/n vaH and iild il' '• but, stili ” ; 

and bdz 3 b again.*' 'the.se fi‘e<|uent.iy answei' t.o agarrhi 

“ although” and introduce the principal clause -—rf'/u/e/// am dur naAudhn 
bdz (or ammd, magar, (dlcui, or indl) sdhil-i danjd bi-nazar imau-datad 

h . Uif » 3 '-(m.c.) though we were 

not far from it, still the (H)asl was not in view"’: <njarchi havd qadr-l fard 

nishasia hud ammd a^nodj laskm 'y^ 

'^•Ui (m.c.) ‘‘althougii tln^windiiad dropped, the sea did Jiot become calm ”; 
agarchi l^ildf harda ast bdz ddam-l khub-Vsi c:— ^.y^ 

(m.c.) “although he has not acted rightly, still ho is a good man.” 

' 10 ) (a) Gu ^ (tlie lm]>erativ(‘ol ;/ 7 //hm ) ''saw thou,” is common 

in poetry, in the sense of'• supf)ose ■* ” or " altlHiugh." 

• Or bi-chun 'll chutu! qhnat-l ki hi-shmud (juftanb bt-chi(ii u 

dland ast j ct?^ j^-^pTii.c.) "1 won’t take less.” 

- In niodern Persian amina t-^f an<i haz 3^ are preferred after agarchi \ the 

Afghans use ^7/a , and the Indians niagar :ind ta ham 

i> Or fairchand or hui ckand-kl ^ ; ba vasj i dnki <i>^f or kaidnhi 

or ba-vuju(i-l ki ar bo'Vitjud-i ankl or ha-ayiki b ; all 

these signify '‘•although” and (.‘ould he sub.stitnted for agarchi in the exam[)l©, 

and answered by amma bot and baz 3^, etc. 

•* In dunya gu wa-bash 1^- cPl (m.c,) “ supj)Oso you have no wealth (it 

does not matter). ’ ’ 
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j cr^ j; J 

f>arifi.’i]hi tnk-sirat-i. iarkhu\id(i khiif/ rd 
Nmi-l ribnf k ItK/ma-ifi darjfuza (ju nia-bashd 
Khdlun-'i klfdO-sifraf n vnlizd-rnu m 
Ndqsh u diqdT u khdiaid.‘l jlmzd (jd dia-bdsf> —(»Sa‘(ii). 

‘‘Suppose the ])ure-hearted and uiiwo?’l(ilv darvish 

Have neither dole of bread noi- morsel i)ei^ii:ed in charity. 

Suppose tlK‘ iady with figure and fii,ce 

Hav(i neitlnn adornment nor jewels, (i.e. what matters it T).’ 

ki /i/d rd aslr ///i-b imhuK] Kh/idd rd .shdJcr' ki dnltd rd asir-i khud dldh/i 
'Od gii hdi/ft'^ba bi-bidi/// (/are m.ej “ those wlio used to (*arry us off captives, 
praise l)e to <h>d, we saw' them our raptives and may we always so 
see thrm.’’ (kf/ bt-ydijdd J let him come.’’ 

Remark :—In \\\.r.,kd- is eeneraJly used for <7/7 -S. Shnn/d (‘fiird q^u^sd 
dtl-klnind ki <(, /t/d-n/drad, kd bi-mtrdd r" 

(/•are m e.) ‘ why a/i* yon sorry tdiat Ik' is dying, if he does die w’uit does 
it inat\<‘r to us (we don't like liim)! 

{h) ddu‘ 2nd l^n■son Singular of tli(‘ Aonst g/r^? m(‘:uis “ you would 
say, one would say (” and hema* “ lik(‘' ’ :— 

[idr .^,{d)za ki d((r kmdr-l jii-i ruHl-dsl 
k'u^l li-ldb-i firisliid-kiui^i rust-a^^l, 

“ \iv.] turf, fringing tin* margin of the stream. 

As down uj)on a ('herub’s li]) miglit seem. 

{(). K. b d iVbi/i}. 

In model ii Peisiaii </a//f would ordinarily be used for g/di • 

(1 I ) t dri — chi, ; chi bar takhl //id/rddn chi hdr rR-iji khdk y 

wilrk y A^ (Sa‘di) ‘‘ w'hat matters it (it is all the saimn to die on a 

throne or on the bare ground'( ’’ . chi durr chi mdaf ‘ wdietlew 

p/'arl 01 “ «>ystei’ shell. ‘' 

Chi also means “because,'’ both in classical and in modem 
Persiaii ;— Anc/nd sarddr bi-jd-iji hi ki u: bhfia/vd^-yl Ti bar dshubad (chi 
harqiz chundn hdrjAm-yi bhpa/’vd bi-cfush^a^h nd-khurda bitd) amr i khush^iudl 
dz chihra-dsh /l umdydn shud A$ixjt i^n 

3l -’"1 ( 'Jiji L5-’ (Transla¬ 

tion Ha ji Haba, Ch. XL). In m.e chi ‘ Ijecause,” is sometimes followed 
by a plofinastic a^', as: — Ai/cJn mhgiiyain hi-j/nzlrid. rhi ki ,j]id^'a:-i hd shiimd 

^ Note the 2ntl person Imperotivo after i.t>,, ‘say th(»ii 'don’t be.’ “ 
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/fr/-r/am//A dS tj <Jt^T; [better omit A:?.’ A>]^‘aot()ii 

what I am telling you, because I have no selfish object in view with regard 
to it ” : or or ) w-.-i ^ b m Jcar 

rn hi-kun ch} " /far shah asbab-i sar-dard ' na-shavad (or m/i-shavad or Ichwdhad 
sfiad) — do this so tljat it may not be a. trouble every night”: harchi 
bf-gujiarn In-kjind <Lst chi'"^ ki viarhmaat-i shunia hish az India-'st 

y (ni.e.) whatever I say is ioade- 

quato ho*faiise your hintfaess is mor(' than I can express." 

Jn ])oetrv (di/u, sometimes stands for and is often incorrectly 

pronounced both eA?'aod r/m. Sometimes occurs for in writing, but 
it ts a mistake. 

T^l ^ ^ ^ <—i'^*T lSjT y 

Clm fardd bar dyad buland dftdh 

IMan fi yurz n inayddn n Ajrdsiynb —(^''irdawsl). 

When the sun is high in the sky to-morrow 

There will he I and my axe in the field with Afnisiyab." 

(1 1 ?; 'f^a a?id td^ki (adv., eonj., prep.) ( b and b ) have many significa- 
tions:— ‘uj) to, until, within, by”: td injd b “up to here,” 

“hitherto* ; td bi-hdl JIxvj b “ up to the present”: tdhi-kay b “ liow 
long ” <? : (d chashm kdr wl kiinad b (m.e.) “ as far as the eye can 

reacli' ’ : nairn-ynzdrarn bi-ravi td na-ynS %njd chi mi-kardr ^yy (m.e.) 

b “I won’t let you go till** you say what you were 
doing here”; td ya,k m.dli-i dlgar bar mi-gardam, y b 

(tii.c.) I will return by (within) anothei month.” 

“/>?/ f(i(> if trie"' ;—Td ya/r-i rd. khalds kard dtgard haldk slmd q b 
(Sa‘dl) “ by the time he had saved one, the other 
wus dead ’ ’ ; td, rnz raivshan shud dn idrik-dU niablagJi-i rdh rafia bud ^^y^yj }y)^-> 
Jj ‘>-^(Sa‘di) “ by tlie time it was light, tlie black- 

luairted man had gone a good distance”: td Ici'^ k'hyf'U. dnjd, rasid fasl-i 
goffdam gazashtd bud i>y cba.* iaa. AS'b (class.) “by the 

tune the letter reached, the wheat season had passed." 


t Sar-dard i>)C) j*** ‘‘headache,’’ hwt dardi sar means “ trouble. ’ 

- e)r td-lnki b 

■ In hath classical and modern Persian the after ^ is usually omitted and 
stress should be laid on the word chi 

Note na ^ lit. “up till you do not—The na ^ could be omitted and 
hi gv^i. substituted without altering the 8en.ge. 

6 Or the A'i could be omitted. Ta-ki *^b also means “so that, in order that”; 
this ia b is called 
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“/w order that: that : : guflani td nnra hi-bazar hurdand^ la hi- 

farusJiand a.- “ 1 ordered them to take it (and they 

took it) to the bazaar in order to sell it ” ; IcinvaM td mng-l ha/r ddrad 
(Sa‘dl; also m.c.) “ he wanted to pick up a stone.” 

This td b with the negative has also the force of ‘‘Let not,'’ as :— 

b ^ 

Ay dust hiyd id. ykam-i fardd. na-khurlni 
F’?n yal'-dant 'wmr-rd yhamtnaf shuwmrlui 
Oh let ns not forecast to-moriow’s fears, 

Bat count to-da,y as i^ain my brave compeei's ! ” 

(O, K. 312 ]Vhm). 

“ And.^^ : 'd urd hi-gir td, uiau turd, yak Utnom 

hi-diha.'m. (rn.c.) ‘*cat(‘h liirTi and I’ll L»;ive you a tumau' ’’ ; !iere j fa>uld 
not take the place of Id Id. 

'' As soon as\ td-rasld (fndf-hd — (m.c.) ‘'as soon ;,s lie 

arrived he said— 


a" d 

^aIx) li 3^1/0 y *ji*i*X*^ ^ 

I'd kl dasf-i Ndsir"-d-dm khdfauhi shdfn (jirijf 
Sit-i dd,d. u 7ua^dafat az ttidff id thdhi (jlriji 
“ The moment (or sirKa^ ) the hand of Nasiin’d-Dln took the seal 
of sov(Teignity, 

The echo of his (equity and justic(‘ resoiiiuhvl from the Moon to tin' 
Fish (on wliose i)ack the Farth rests).” 

The above was the inscription oji tlie sea! of the late Xasiru'd-Din Shah 
(assassinated). 

As a substitute for “ that,” and thari :—’ ’ 


AjUilrf 

‘ Unir-i gird.'u-umya darin sarj shud. 

Td. chi klncra/m. sayf u chi 'pUshoui s/o’b7— Sa'di). 

'■ Oiir fireeious life jiassed in the thought of wliat to eat in 
Summer and what- to wear in Winter.” 

Guftani hi raw va hdnigar td. klsi y' (vulg. m.c.; also old) 

" I said, go and see (that) who is it.” 

Kardayn! In hihtar ast id du ^..>1 coX (m.c.) “it is better to 

do this than that.” 


^ The pa.st tenee shows that the ortler was oarriod out; “ I ordered them 

and they took-” ; if the Aorist hf-harand <S-> wore (as it might be) used here, it 

would merely indicate that the order was given, it might or might not Inive been 
carried out. 

Or urd hi-glr ; 7nan iuid yak fmnim ml-diham eP® 

(ra.o.). Td is not used like this in Urdu. 

3 This 1-5 is called . 
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li is not known ' ; perhaps :— 

In sabza ki ifnruz tamdsha^ga/oi md'si 
Td- ‘ sahza~yi khdk-i md tmndshd^gah-i kist. 

“ As liovv tlu’se flowerets yieki delililit to me, 

8o shall my dust yield flowers,—l^ocl knows ' for whom.’' 

“ Have a care ” ; hewars} (This meaning of td h is poetical) :— 

-Ay r A»t i— 'j OAA 

Ay ki s/m/His-i rnan-at Ijaqir uam nd 
Td (inrushti hunar nn-pinddri -- . 

(Jh thou lo whojo my person appeared mean 

Hav(^ a rar< that (liou mistakest not coarseness foi' merit.” 

Bi-bin td ' turd u(t- 7 :(inaai (m.c.) ‘‘ fa,ke care 1 don’t wliij) you.” 

“ Behold look Jarre''—(jnndh karda-ant ki — 
(Sa‘dl) “now wiiat iauit have I committed that—-f ” This is not the td-yi 
(aidhut, a,.s it might, at- first a])f)ea!’. 

As lowy as'" • w';’- kl ki' ddrl nuxy naAchur (m.c. 

and class.) so long as yon have sense, drink no wine.” 

Since the htm that — 

L Ui-vs J 

K'in ::amdn jrinj pan} ml (jlrad 

yV7 sinuld M u^miu u Mnsalmdnd {M ash u Gurha). 

“ --that Jiow (the cat) kills five at a time 
Since he has become a believiii'i, Muslim.” 

Until:—Td b with or without the negative: vide § 12d {e), 

IHnc 'much the. more'*' —slyar kardjak'^ az sardi ml-mirad 

id cJn rasad bi-bulbul Jjd-- Li A (m.c.) “if tire 

magpies die of cold, how much more must the Imlbulsd’ 

(13) Ki.^d “that” iias still more significations than td Li ;— 

“ That ” :—RiirA dvjar cfiun (jdzl hama rd talabid va chub-hd rd did maAum 
kard ki duzd kist ^ 'z: —v' jy3,> ar f; h h) 

(m.c.) ‘'the next day when the Qazi summoned them all, and saw the 
sticks, he discovered who the thief was ” ; this first is called kdfA baydn 
( tajslr eik) “ the k of expounding.” 

A Tins m ^ IS called tu-^i tajdhiU Kiat for hi ml-baahad 

^ This ^ is calleil or 

K Or omit the 

•A Or zdgh M3 is common English Magpie; zdghcha ^ j^f3 i*^ the Chough, and 

knlufjh-i ablaq (yH is the Keys ton crow, and Kuldtjh, etc., the Raven. 

Kdf-i ieiifhdm vide Interr. Pron. 
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Because^ ^: — Bd in hama az u h I- h ay at Jchd^ij va. mulahai'Jr hudar/i ki 

kaMrat-i iqddm-l u bar sajk-i ditna * mi-danistani ^ Ij 

^A-J:«i.xxs Lx:j^ lJJu» jJ cifjtf iS (class.) ‘'in spite of all this ' i stood in 

great fear of him and ever remained on my guard, because i know liis 
excessive eagerness to shed blood” : an plsar rd zadani kl mufsid bud 

‘‘1 beat tlie boy, because he was a mischief-makei.’' This 
ki is called kdf-i ^ ill at ( cil< ) or kdj-i tadlliyya : ‘'the 

causative ki.'’ ’ 

“ Wlie/n^ ; ^ 5 05 

liargiz., an zawq va skddi lardtnusk na-kunam ki pinddshiant ki qaaduinii-i 
birydn-ast (Sa'd?) “never sliall 1 forget my deliglit and joy adien I fancied 
it was parclied wheat” : hi ru tni-yuft ki u ddichil shad ^ t; 

“ he was saying this when slie entered,” this ki is called ’ 

Qadrd rah ki lay hard, A> }<i; (m.e.) “ ?ch('n he had tra velled 

a short way.” 

Sometimes this ^ ki can be translated by “ if,” as; Mhddiii kaa'cihar-i 
turd ki hi-Khan bhdilmn — ^ •y (m.c.) “ y<.>u know 

that ^7 we give your sister to the Ixiian in marriage—” ; here the Subjunc¬ 
tive or Aorist after signifies supposition or doubt; this ki is ealled 

kdf-i •‘thdrtiyya ( oli^). 

J. tik) V J.\\ J.,u 

” Wliat will you lose if at your distressful lovei 
You cast one kind glance, oh cr uel girl ? ” 

“ Whether^’: — Ahvdl-i in jd nuklum namhshud ki In jazira huzu/q yn 
kjiurdast* b ^ (Afghan) 

“ nothing was knowui to me about this island whether it w^as large or small ” : 

vtj' ^ C^/ 3^- khaydl kardam ki ‘ hdld-yi kalak 

bi~ravam yd piydda az db guzarani ’ (m c.) “again I considered whether [direct 
narration] I should go thei’e in the rail t^r wade tlune ” : va rdlpi haw-kundn 

dar mashiyyat-i Alldh ta'dbj ast ki mvdh dyad yd khatd ^ 

Ike*. Ij tx.;! (Sa'di) “—ami it depends upon the will of 

God whether the o]>inioii expressed by my companions prove,-, right or 

I Ni)te meaning of ha-'m hania ^ ni spite ot ^ ; dinud f-'^Z pi. (streams of 

blood) to signify excess; Icasrat-i iqdant two substantives rendered in 

English by a substantive and adjective. 

‘i Perhaps olliptically used for va(it-l Icl . 

S Mufajat from ‘‘ falling on anything unexpectedly, rushing upon unavviires “ . 

marg-i mufajat “ sudden death. ” 

^ In m.c. kayfiyyat madum naml-diud H In jazira. kuch.ak ast ya buzurg ^ht>c 
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wrong.” * I* c^/*^ 

. ( ^^(a. > — >j| 

“Or ” ;—In kilah ra ml’khjpahi hi mi ra mT I; ‘ ^ do you 

want this book or that 1 ” ; this ki is called kaf-i tardid ( o^< ) ‘‘ the 

k of opposing, or the disjunctive A:.” 

'‘■Saying that^' : — Sayydh-l gisuvdn'^ kar lajt ki, "'Man 'x^latn-yamd' 
va ha qdflla~yi flijaz hi-shahr dar dniad ki, Az fyijj nn-ayamA^ va qasida-i pish-i 

malik hurd ki, “ Alan gujta amA^ 3’^^ j j oiG y 

^ Avi> 3' ' ‘‘ a cej tain 

travelh^r fingered his curls and said he was a desr-endant of “Ah ; he enteied 
the city with the pilgrim caravan from Hijiz, ,iiid gave out that be had 
returned from the Mekka pilgrimage; iie took a- poem to the king a>id said 
he had composed it Idmself ” : this ki is (!al!ed kdpi maqilfa ( , - the 

k of tlie object of discussion/’ 

For '^rather'" : - in the following, ki is used tor hnlki and a na 
for na tanka Aj :— 

Cjhj ^ o^Aot 1^* ^ i 

N(f hulhulA bar gukask tad)lh khfpdn-asf 
Ki har Midr-t hi-tadnfyash zabiin~asi 

“ Not only the bulbul on its rose is repeating 11 is praise, 

But each thorn is a tongue to praise Him / ’ 

A-' vby’ ^ )J-'^ 

Na qand-l ki niardum bi-surat kfmrand 
Ki arbdb-i nia'nl biAcdijhaz barand —( Busta-nh 

“ My poems are not sweets that men eat, 
tint tliey are sweets tliat poets write on paper/’ 

This ki is called kdfA mubdla gh a { aa^Uo the k of amplifiuatitm or 

superiority,” or the kdj-i taraqqi ( uil^ ) “ the k of climax.” 

Instead of*o>b^ or “ : -Mara bii^ydr J^awj bud ki dar panja-qi anhd 


1 Note the order of this sentence in Persian. 

Qlsuvan are the long locks like those worn by tlie Balucliis. 

^ '■Alawi ^ Alain, a descendant of ‘All, tlie Sf>n-in-law of tli<- Prophot 

Hijaz is Mecca and the adjacent territory, Arabia Petra. Qasida is an odr or 

elegy longer than a fjkazal 

Note that each of the three means ‘ saying that ’’ and introduces the direct 
narration. 

Also that 3 takes the place of a point in punctuation. 

^ The bulbul Li^h or Persian nightingale is the lover of the rose. It sings best 
when the roses come into bloom, and is said to build its nest in rose-bushes. 
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Tio-yufffOi'f * (Afghan) I had ca great fear 

lesf T sltouJd fall aiiain into their power : correctly In m.G. Icliayli tars hud 
and hi-yajfam.. Zav-i hajjntu az hini-i an hi avdz-i ?7 na-shindsad va bar an 

hdl 7)U({ui na-ydhad yarn-yI javdh dddan na-dd^ht ^^’3 f c)3 

e;:'A ov^? iiity . (Aiiw. Siili., Chap. I, St. S) ‘‘the 

i)ar})pr’s wife isi tenor teM lip ^^]K)uld " recognize her voice and so become 
awai'f* oi wlnit was goiiiLf on, had not couraire to answer ” (Ead. Trans.) \ 
the iiep:atives are incorrect. 

Bar zamhi-'i hi-jnrs]i )inwl-vt dn)tad. kl nJ>ds]td-yi u chirkiri hi-slianad 
y Ls*-’ij^y c 5 ’ g- (in.c.) lie does not sit on 

the bare ground liis clotlies should getdiity.’' 

fnstead of tJ, "no iJtrff'' etc. :—Ceneially with a negative and the 
Present Subjun' tivr, as ■ Stf.kha.n-i yl.vana-Uinpd.ham quit hi fnardiijn ^ayb-arn 
na-knnaml sjIC: ^ c v:>ii jub ; if fhe negativ^e be omitted 

tJu‘ ( O.njuir tiort bt'cniju^s knf-i 'lUit as: sulchnn-i ydva naddundhaw. 

quitdd ftinrdnm nifo tnl-hnnand (or td-kunmid) t^r-’ 

^ or 

— (y d.()i)i(]'^ \ ~-KhnyTil kardam hi bi~rnn(fm •-•y JU-^ (m.e.) 

’’ i th(>u<i’iit 0/ iioini::.” 

“.ive/: nd/ib ' : — hnj~i 'oil u-ftkf: “ i lie e<>: i junction kd^ :— 

. \y hand anp-j Hz raw ki tn-tnajid 

Ki' kdi.ar-i Inn(f inn hi-r,ntvzi! tmrd. —((bii.) 

*‘()li! \la.iiy is (hpswdt s(e{*d tliat has lagired behind, 

tr////c (or nnd) the i)i‘okpn-down ass has reacli aJ the stage's end.” 

‘‘ As ; jn.st an ; Hkn : — 

o I* ^ 

( dnninn inl-klmrad znnqi yi kJiam rd 
Ki zantH kl nrad mn nhz-i hdddmrd. 

Pleonastic AJf P td ki jdn-am dar tan ast 

hi-khidnuil hdzirnnn as long as I live I’m ready to serve you.” Naml-ddnam 
ki dya rafin-asf yd nn b Mb bf (m.c.j or nami-danam, dyd rajta- 

asf yd ki na A" b Mb bf I don't know whether he has gone or 

1 Mabttda could bi> substituted for C onfusion regarding a negative 

verl) after verbs of doubting and fearing, is not uncommon oven in English : for 
“ I don’t think he will come,” English country people say, “I doubt that he will 
come,” and I doubt ho won’t come.” In the example, the negative should be 
omitted. Similar confusion also exists, after the particle ta as long as, until,” in 
Persian; and after jab tak in Urdu. 

2 That he should not recognize, cf. Latin veror nei vide also § 133 . 

S Baray-i tashhlh. 
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not ” : this though occasionally inserted in speaking in Persia, and though 
( onimon in India both in writing and talking, is probably incorrect. After 
verbs of asking or saying, a pleonastic ki can be inserted, as : pursid {ki\ kujd 
ml-ravi ^ (m.c.) “ he asked me where I was going” : guff 

(ki) nami-ddnam ( a$') (m.c.) “lie said he did not know”: 

a pleonasti(5 ki often occurs after an oath, as: hi-khadd ki urd az jdn 'azlz-tar 
ddram ^ 3* ^5' 

j l)-'' ^ y > cjy —^ b cjiaaajI ^ 

Native Grammarians call this a5", kdf-i zinhdriyfia, and say it is equal to 
zinJidr. It may, however, be pleonastic. 

Emphatic aS' with Pronouns: —In m.c. ki is often used to emphasize a 
pronoun: man ki nami-ddnam A$hx) (m.c.) “I who don’t know (but 

/ don’t know) ” ; zarar-i ki hi-shumd na-ddrad a^ (m.c.) ”it 

won’t do you any harm.” 

“ Bvf'" :—In m.c. a^, sometimes before a pronoun in a short j)hrase, has 
the signification of “ but ” in English : a^ u ki tnurd “ but he’s deadh^ 

The m.(‘. phrase a^ md-ki raftim, (m.c.) signifies “ we’re off, we’re 
gone ” (when about to start on a journey). These were the last words of 
Fatah ‘Ali Shah on his death-bed. 

In 

A^ j A^iAi ^ <; A;^ A^ j 

the ki is emphatic or hardy-i tahsin-i kaldm, but some Grammarians call 
it zdHd. Ditto in az kujd ki chunin hi-kunam ?, and hi-firdq-i ydrdn chi-hd ki 
na-dldam^ ? 

Like :—In na-huvad, hicli dafjJid-hdz ki u y the ki is called 

kdf-i iashhih ( aj^^ o(^ ) “the k of similarity” and supposed to be equal 
to misl ; it is also called kdf-i musdvdl ( ) or kdf-i tasviya ( ) 

“ tlie k of equality.” It might almost be translated by “ but.” 

Comparison^ :—For the use of aS' instead of in comparisons,^ vide 
§ 46 (d) (3), and (v) (1): this is called kdf-i tafzU (c4-^ ) “ the comparative 

k” ; also kdf-i nafi the negative since na-ki can be sub¬ 

stituted for it. 

For this particle ( ) as a relative pronoun, vide § 42. 

Remark I.—Ki a^ and chi are largely used in forming compounds, as ; 
dnki “he who”; chundnki"^ “however much,” etc.: A^bf jLo 

magar dnki “ except ” ; pas dngdh ki aT “ when, after that ” ; 


I In ^ ^ ttys' (Gul.); for A^ either Jt or ^ ^ can be 

substituted. 

^ For various significations of chandanki, vide § 92 (d) (13)« 


23 
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ya anki U, or ya anclii ^ b [ya anchi shumd rrii-gu^id sidq-ast va yd 

dnchi man rm-guyam. ^ (m.c.)] : 

Jiam'Chundnchi “ in the same manner as, etc.” 

Remark II .—In ra.e., ki ^sS introducing a subordinate clause in the 
Subjunctive is frequently, if not generally, omitted, as: higu hi-ydyand 
(m.c.) ‘‘tell them to come ” : similarly in interrogative sentences : 
taqs%r4 man chi chiz ast mard, mi zanand ? t yo 

(m.c.) “ what is my fault (that) they are beating me (for it) ? ” 

Remark III. — Both classically and in m.c., ki is often omitted after 
guftan when it introduces tlie words of the speaker, and also after one or 

two other verbs, as : u nami-ddnisL chi khindhad-shud (or 

insert ki iS ) after namd-ddmst (m.c.) “he didn’t know wiiat would 

liappen ” ; but in, chunln ahmaqhud ki mnal-ddnist dsmdn hdld~yi mr-i u-.^t 

<3-^f <Lyt^ (m.c.) the conjunction ki 
could not be inserted after nami-ddnist for euphony’s sake. 

(14) Ayd t»t “ is it not? ” is a particle of interrogation used in direct 
and indirect narration, as: aya inidda ast yd (ki) na? Ai Af b bf 

(m.c.) “ is he standing or not ? ” : j J 

( )—j (J^j^y. bf ; dyd injd nist? b' “ is he not 

here ? ” Ayd bf also signifies “ whether,” as : naml-ddnam dyd (or ki) rafta- 
ast yd na Ai b ^Si) ( A5' or) bf (m.c.) “ I don’t know whether he has 

gone or not b bf “ I don’t 

know whether the mahaut was captured or not ” : 

b ^t4^ U j bf y lo ;[< y tdjJ l> 

(^bk ). As already stated in Interrogative Verbs, interrogation is 
usually expressed by intonation or gesture : dyd bf is rare in m.c., magar jL>o 
generally taking its place; vide § 89 (/) (8). 

“Whether” can be paraphrased as follows:— Raftan-am yd na-raftan- 
am^ misl-i ham-ast <Jto b (m.c.) “ it is the same whether 

I go or don’t go ” (lit. my going or not going are alike). 

§ 92. Compound Conjunctions. 

(a) Compounds of two or more Conjunctions :— 

m.c. vagar, and if. 

m.c. vagar na, and if not, otherwise. 


1 Ya Inki sharab bi-kkur ya anH az majlis-i shuma ml-ravam (m.c.) “ either drink 
or I’ll go.’ ’ 

^ The A^ being unnecessary is better omitted; vide Pleonastic in No. (13). 

8 In India ayd b| can begin the sentence, as : dyd mVravad yd naml-ravad yakl-'st 
“ it is all same whether he goes or not. ’ ’ 

^ Note negative infinitive : nd-raftan b would also be correct. 
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ni.c. vail 

m.c. valikin 

m.c. agar chi 

(class.) garchi 

in.c. kash ^ 

(obs.) kashl 

m.c. kashki 

m.c. fcJJiK kashk 


I and but, but. 

^ although. 

1 

! may it happen. God 
1 vide (6). 


send, oh, would that : 


m.c. kashak-t | 

m.c. ^ j va4aw, even if, although. 

m.c. ov i^^\hal-ki '^ oxhal, what is more, moreover, rather : in m.c. 

perhaps, § 91 {h) (7) and § 89 (k) (2). 
m.c. chun-ki, since, i^ide § 91 {h) (8). 

(obs.) 'mm, but, yet, however (obsolete). 


(6) The optative word kashki, etc*. ( 0 ^:^- or U v ) is in classical 

Persian followed by the Past Habitual tense," whether the idea is future or 
past: kashki sa'ddat’i shahddat darydftaml (class.) 

oh, would that I could obtain (or could have obtained) the happiness of 
martyrdom.” Kash oiJ'S' or kashki etc., can be preceded by dy, as: 

ay\ kdsh-ki jd»yi dramidan hudi “Ah! would 
there were a place of rest from pain.” (0, K. 442 Whin,) 

In modern Persian, however, the Imperfect is generally used for future, 
and the Pluperfect for past, time: kashki mi-dmad ^ (m.c.) 

“would that he would come” (also had come), but kdsh’ki dnjd mdnda 
hudam j5«5jU) (m.c.) “would that I had remained there (and 

not come here).” 

The Aorist can in modern Persian be also used as an Optative Future, 
as : kash hi-ydyad (m.c.) “ would that he would come.” 

(c) Conjunction and Preposition, etc. :— 
m.c.y^u bi-juz, excepting, 
m.c. or bd-ham or bi-ham, together, 
m.c. ^31 az-ham* apart. 


1 Also kaj (old). 

Occasionally ahalat kardam laltf “ 1 have erred, misstated,’* and nay nay 

^ “ no, no ” supply the place of balkl Bal 0^^, halki ^b. 

o This tense is formed by adding the yd-yi istimrdrl (the ya of repeated 

action) to the Preterite : this tense may also take the prefix mi (class, me) of the 
Imperfect; but after agar and kashki the prefix is usually dispensed with. 

4 Ru-yi-ham ^ isji) “ one on the top of another ” ; pusht-i aar-i ham 
“ one behind the other, continuously ’* ; aar-i ham ^ contiguous ; ru-yi ham rafta 
or colloquially ru-yi ham on an average.” 
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m.c. ^ ' misUi ham, alike, the same. 

m.c. ^ fushUi sar-i ham, one behind the otlier. 

(Indian) ta-ham, nevertheless. 

(d) Conjunctions are also formed by the union of adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, and pronouns :— 


liar chi 
yk har cliand 
iS har chand ki 

lij hind har In 
y hind har an 

nazar har in hi 


/notwithstanding all; in spite of; however 
\ much ; vide (1). 

/therefore; accordingly; in consequence of 
\ (this or that); vide (2). 


y3 ztm 
a' \yj zird^ki 
chm'd-ki 

\j^ — ki cMrd, 

m.c. y az hi jihat 

m.c. ^^siy az In ru 


rtherefore, because; vidc{^). 


I 


for this reason; therefore; 


(class.) ijy} zin-rv. 
m.c.) y az in sab ah 

m.c. is^j^ y hardy-i in 

m.c. ’^-1 li-hd^a 
mod, li-zd> 


\ 


for this ; therefore ; vide (3). 


vide 


m.c. y pish az an ki, before that; vide (4). 
ni.c. ha^daz an ki, after that: vide (4). 

m.c. zytti rnin haUi, afterwards ; vide (5). 
m.c. si-pas, afterwards. 

m.c, \j^y inasmuch as; since (causal); from much—; vide (6). 

m.c. ai-qissa‘^ 

m.c. Jdiuldm 

m.c. hdri 

m.c. h hd-vujud-i-ki 

m.c. bd-vujud—% ^ in-ki 

m.c. y\ Ij bd-in hama 
m.c. *r/' agarchi 
m.o. gar chi ^ 

(class, only) agarchand 


well, in short. 


in spite of; in spite of all this; 
^ although; while; vide (7) and 


( 8 ). 


although ; vide (7) andi(8). 


1 Misl, adj., is in Arabic a noun, 
s Lit. “ The story,” Ar. 

8 Can be answered by haz. 

* Qarchl poetical only. 
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m.c. harcfiand-ki "] 

m.c. harclii j 

m.c. ^ bd vasj4 In ki or '^.vide (9). 

m.c. b hd-vdsf-% ki 

m.c. L hd-dn-ki 
m.c. i^yt or ^ hargdh or hargdh ki, whenever; in m.c. if, vide (10). 


J 


m.c. J! az vaqt-i-ki 

rn.c. az an ki 

m.c. a>T jf az-dndam, since, vide (11). 


since; vide (11). 


(class.* and m.c.) az-an jd ki ) 

I 

m.c. chunki ) 

m.c. jyk hamin tawr, while; vide (25). 


since; seeing that; vide (3), 


m.c. c;^ 4 >a liamdn 

m.c. A$^M^A hamin-ki 

m.c. hi-mahz 

m.c. bi-rnujarrad [m.c. td\ 

m.c. a^3 cy 'x(^ cJmnddnk i ^ 
m.c. chanddnchi 


1 

I 

J^ as soon as, vide (12) 


I as soon as; however much; not- 
' withstanding: as long as; as 


^ mucli as; vide (13). 
jas long as ; vide (14). 

( 


m.c. md‘ddm 

m.c. md’ddrn-i-ki 

fu.c. 

m.c. Ai^ij; mi si in-ki 

m.c. agar chundnchi, as it were 

m.c. A:y.jU^ chundvchi 
m.c. A^jUu^ chandnki, as for example 
m.c. as:j;^ Uiwr44ci,^ in the manner that ; vide (17). 

/ the fact is that; whereas; 
\ though; notwithstanding; 


as if ; vide (15). 
vide (16). 


m.c. A^I ^ ** 


m.c. ^ 


va hdl-dn ki 
Ital~ k(i 


vide (18). 


m.c. vdngakl (pronounced vungahl), more than all, beyond that, 

besides. 

m.c. dar suraUi-ki, inasmuch as ; in case; in tlie event of; 

vide (19). 

m.c. Jbi.^ 4 ^ bidiar-hdl, at all events; however; vide (20). 

(rare in coll.) ma'-hdzd, with that; in spite of; vide (21). 


1 In m.c. az-an ja-l-ki Jf. 

2 The use of chandanki A^h(XV^ for “as soon as *’ is classical only. 

S In English the comparative conjunctions are just as, in the same measure as, as if, 
than, as (preceded by a correlative), etc. 

♦ Should not be written A^.>J|l.:i. In Mod. Pers. always i or 
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(class.) nihayat^ ^Uamr, at last; vide (22). 

(Indian) tddinm nevertheless; vide (23). 
m.c. rnabddd ^ 

m.c. ^^x^y y nz tars-uki lest; vide (24^). 

sii — AS U td-ki—ltd 

m.c. A' 
m.c. &S 

ki 

(1) Harchand harchand-hi harcM :—Harchandki (or 

harchi) bi-shumd gujtam ki-dnjd ma-ravid. qabul na^kardM, ( or) 

Jys UAi (m.c.) ‘Mn spite of all^ (or however much) 

I said to you about nob ^oini? there, you didn’t listen to my advice”; 
harchand (or iiaredii) ianylar hihtar or) ‘' the narrower 

tlie better’’: lair chi (or harchand) zudiar hihtar yo3 ( or) 

“the (][uicker the better.” Ilarchi tamdmtar '‘as much 

as possible,” as: bd nadrunat-i harchi tamdmgar birun amadam a.z pisJai u 
i 3’ (m.«*.) “Icaim^ out from his presence 

with a regret, exceedinp:ly gi’eat.” Harchi “ hi the same juanner,” 

as : harthi hi jnhzariad an nthraqsad (ttoc .) “ the one 

makes the time and manner of liis da.nce correspond to the playing of 
the other.” 

(2) Bind bar yto, or bifid hi a.- Uj having regard to, witli regard 

for,” as: Hdld, man bind'^ bi-had-raftdrihdd, ki dar ayydm-i iqiiddr jiisbat hh 
ra'iyyai va nawkar az Hiunid hnrTiz kardaasl na-bdi/ad dii-hdra shu(jlibi vizdrat-rd 
bhshurnd ruju' kunarn ^ aj U> 

ij Jijy jjy ^ (m.c.) “now' 1, 

with due regard to (bearing in mind) your ill deeds done^ by you towards 
the peasants and subordinates, must not again entrust you with the office of 
Vazir ” ; ammd, dar .shu gh l-i vizdrat bind bi-isldh-i ' iimur-i mulk va, millat az 

man haqq-i lavaqqid na-khivdhid ddsht c>ho ^ ih Uf 

.A* 

(m.c.) “but (I) having due regard for improve¬ 
ment in the state and the people, you will not have the right of expecting 

I Indian and perhaps Afghan. 

i In English the conjunction in this sentence could also be rendered by “notwith¬ 
standing ** or “ althougls.’' 

8 Bfntt ?>ar could not bo used here: after binU bar y'-b either an clT or in (yt 
follows, or anki or inki A>yj|, 

* Xoto the subject man at the beginning of the sentence, and the verb kunam 
after hayad ' • 

f* fhinlz kard:in J^y. “ to <ome out” = binln aynadan 


Lyj-J 


farz^ 


I 


y.y4 qhrxm ki or ^^4 (pram | supposing that; vide § 78 (6). 
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anything from me ’ ’ : hala maqsud’i mar a ddnistid ; bind bar an na^bdyad tajdvuz 
kunid (m.c.) “ you have now 

understood my object; you must therefore not exceed your instructions”: 
bindbardnkiman khddim-i qadhm~yi shumd hastan dnchi "arz m%-k%inam ^ayn-i 
rnaslaJiat ast U-^ y ib 

(m.c.) “ because I am your old servant, what I tell you is quite right; 
nazar bar hi ki shumd. marhamnt na>-ddrid man lark-i khidniai mhkunam 
ijfy U-^ jio.\ (m.c.) witli regard to this (i.e« 

Ix^cause) you have no compassion on me, 1 v/iU leave your service."’ 

Remark. —Conjunctions denoting inference [ therefore, wluu efore, lienee, 
vvhejice, e,onse([Utmtly, accordingly, thus, so, then], are called ‘ illative.’ 

( 3 ) Chird, 4 :i “because that.” Man In shukhim rd. bi-sJnnnd 

nihguyam chird ki ddam-i khubd haslld. U,i.j tj 

cyxl^ (m.c.) “ 1 tell you tins because 3^11 are a trnstworbliy person” ; 

I; 0 ?^ n rd (jhayrai ‘ (jlrift ki chird 

jami'h. niardum in duj^tar rd dust ddrand (m.c.) “emulation seized her 
because every one was fond of this girl”; (note that chird after 
is proporl}^ interrogativ(‘ introducing tlie direct iiarratiory—saying that 
“why is everybody fond of this girH”): az in jihat (or az inru.ovazm 
sahaJj, or az bdrdy-i in) man bi-shumd cfuilam ki duyir (/ird-iin khaydl uau/ardid 
Jb;^ y . or or •; or ) 

(m.c.) “for this reason I told you this, tint you should not think 
further on the matter; 1 told vou this, so that you might give up this 
idea.” 

Lihdzd ;—u ki nihdyahi mihrahdm^^ rd hd man ddrad li-hdzd m.an ham 

bd u mihrabd.n^ hastam y b ^ .‘y,i ^^yo I t; <5^^ 

(m.c.) “since lie is exceedingly kind to me, I too (therefore) am kind to 
him.” 

Remark. —The causal conjunctions are called or 

(4) Pish az dn-ki ba^d az d/n ki Pish az an ki man 

injd hi-ydya.m '^ u rd didam ^cy-c f;^i 3* (m.c.) “ before I 

came'' licre I saw him ” : babl az an ki az nazd~i shumd m.uraUikhas shudam sar- 

dard-i sakJit-i bhman 'driz shud 

(m.c.) “ after I left you I had such a bad headache.” 

1 Ghayrat is a good quality ; (jhayrat-i mazhaht “ religious zeal.’* 

5 Xoto this iTi.c. pronunciation of tmhrban : tho Afglmns also say mikraban, but 
not the Indians. 

S Note the Present Subjunctive in Persian for the Preterite in English 
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iJmarifc.-Note that while the conjunction ‘before that’ requires a 
Present Subjunctive in Persian. ‘ after that ’ is followed by the Preterite „s u. 
English. 

(5) Min ha'd :—Td Mid harcM bud guzasht, min ba‘d bihtar raftdr 

hunld ^ er- “ '^P 

ever has happened has happened, but for tlie future do better. ” 

(6) Az bos ki A bas ki hi-u guftam kkasta .«hudam , 

(m.c.) “1 told him so often that I got tired”; az bas-ki Mma-ij 

mardumdn mi-mlrand, dar'jaluin dil na-bdyad haM ^ 

ojLp Jz cjlt* (Indian) “inasmuch as all men die, one should not 
cling to this world only ”; in this sentence chunki , 'u dn ja ~ ki 
or hind bar hi ki Jdxily li>, or zird ki oi a- in f>ahah ki . , 

or az jiJiaf-i a/i /ri etc,, could ho siihstitutod. 

ij^f J J 

Az das ki dost rm-gazam u dh miAcasham^ 

Alash zadam chu gul hi-ian-i lalM lakhi-i khiplsh 

{Hafiz). 

c:^X 3 x.^: ^ dxj^f tj* ^ Jf j y ,* 

jj J-i j-' va az has hi ghani va anduh az 

atraf va javdnih-i vay fard glrifta ' va mihnal-i amhuh bar havdlt-yi vay mustawU 
(jashla, Inch chiz bar man az siihbahi dll dushvdr-ldr nlst (Aiiv. Siilu, Chap. 

V., St. 2 .) '‘and inasTmieh as grief and melancholy liave usurped evf^ry 
quarter and part of it,‘^ and a throng of troubles liave overrun its limits, 
there is nothing more hard for me to bear than t!a^ society of my heart 
and—” (East Trans.). 

Az has ki ji in Indian Persian often corresiionds to tlie English 

'inasmuch as,’ and differs little from ‘ because ’ last example). 

In modern Persian, however, it is used in the sense of " ])ecause I did 
a great deal/’ as:— Az has ki rnuntazir-i shumd nishashtam khasia shudam 
Aw.k j* (m.c.) " I waited for you such a long lime that 

I got tired.” Man zabdn-am muy dar-dinird, az has ki bi-ln nasihat kardam 
pZjS y\ ^A-'j (m.c.) "hair grew on my 

tongue, from continually warning him.” 

( 7 ) Bd vujudA ki —Bd vitjudA ki urd nasihat kardam na^shamd 

f; (m.c.) "in spite of the fact that (although) ® I 

warned him, he did not listen.” In this example, bd-vasf-i miki* 

1 Ast imdorstoocl. 

2 “It" =: “my heart." 

f his, as well as other ords signifying “ altliough,” can often be answered by jC 

or Lcf 

** Or ha-vasf-i hi 
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or agarchi or liar chi or ha^mki b, or hahan-ki Jta. 

or har chand ki could be substituted without materially altering the 

sense. 

The obsolete agarchand would give the same meaning. 

(8) Agarchi :—agarcki u murd ammd jd-yi afsus nist ^ 

cs'b^ (m.c.) ‘‘ although he died, it’s no matter of sorrow.” 

(9) Bd-vasf4 tnki A<ij| b :— Bd-vasf‘i %n ki hi-shumd sifdrish kardam 

har Jchildf-i an kdr kardld cjT U^j b (m.c.) 

“ although I warned you many times, yet you acted against what I told you,” 
[or hdl an ki (vide 18) instead oF hd vasf-i in, ki L) ]. 

(10) Hargdhl^^y^ in m.c. has usually the meaning of “if”:— Hargah 

hi-shuma norgufta hudam haqq hd-sliumd hud .>? i-' 

(m.c.) “ if I had not told you, you would have been in the right.” Classically 
it means “ whenever,” but ‘ if’ can sometimes be substituted for ‘ whenever’ 
without substantially altering the meaning: har-gdh yddgdr-i shumd rd 
l^icdham did shumd, rd ydd khivahain hard h 

t>b (class.) “ whenever I look at your ^ keep-sake, it will remind me 

of you.” 

( 11 ) Az vaqt-i’ki j;, az an gd/i ki ^ jf, az an dam ki jf :— 

Az vaqii-ki Urd dida-am hdl-am, digar-gnn-asl ^ 

(m.c.) “since I have seen him I have been quite upset” : effher of the 

other two conjunctions, or az an zanidii-i ki 3'> could be substituted 

for az vaqtA-ki y, 

(12) “As soon as.” HamlnAd^ (m.c.) elliptical for “ at the very 

time when,” hence “ as soon as ” ; haminAci dmadum, u raff ^ 

(m.c .) “as soon as I came, he went.” 

Davd Ichurdan hamdn, rniirdan hamdn<^^'*^^ n.s (m.c.) “as 

soon as he took the medicine he died.” Bi-mahz-i'^ khurdami davd murd 
nyo (m.c.) “ merely by taking (i.e. as soon as he took) the 

medicine, he died ” ; or bi-muyarradd }^urdan-i davd nnird 

(m.c.); or hi-mujarrad-i ki davd Ihurd, murd zy (m.c.) 


1 In m.r. har-vaqt ^j would be siibstilmted for har gah and the 

Subjunctivo bi-hinam for the Future khwaham did 

^ Or az andam-l-lci ^ 3 b 

8 But haynan ki shumd dldld man hamdn rd dldam 
(m.c.) “ I saw just what you did “ : hamdn ki cannot be used for “ at that very 


time. ’ ’ 

^ Mahz-i khatir-i shumd (m.c) “merely to please you’’; bv- 

mah^i didan-i tu y “ at the mere sight of you ” : in m.c. uiahz 

is frequently used for hardy as ; inahz-i muldqdt~i u dnjd raftam y 

Isuf “I went there to see him”: m davd mahzy IsMirdan va mdlldanrast 
“ this medicine is to be taken internally and externally.’ 
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“ as soon as he took the medicine lie died.” Ta-dava J^urd rnurd dyo 
(class, and m.c.).” 

Mujarrad signifies properly “ stri|)pefl, bare; aJso a “ bachelor ’ ’ ; 
humu'jarrad-i gumdn ‘‘on a mere suspicion, merely on suspicion.” 

Chanddn ki also sometimes signifies “ as soon as,” vide (13). 

(13) Chanddn ki “as soon ^ as ” 

y ^ jf c/ianddnki az nazar-i darvishdn 

ghaHh (jashi hi-hurj-t bar raj I (Sa‘dl) as soon as he was concealed from the sight 
of the darvishes he scaled a tower ” : chanddnki pds-l az shah hi-giizasJit 

y (iSa'dt) as soon as a watch of the night was passed.” 

Howaver much “ in spile of all ’ ’:— 

^^^duzd-t dar khdna-yi pdrsd^i dar dmad ; chanddnki talab hard 
chlzrx na-ydjt (Sa‘dl) ‘ a thief entered the house of a cen’tain pious person; 
however much he sevarched (in spite of all his S(^arch) lie found nothing ” : guft 
zdkiddnrd Ctanddn-ki \alah kardani na-ydftam ^JLh oi? 

(Sahil) ‘‘ he said, ‘ in .spite of all my search ’ T did not (could not) find tliose 
who were reclusc'S.’ ’ 

‘‘ As long^ as ” :—Ia.' I; jb ^ chanddnki khdk rd buvad u 

bad rd baqd (Sa‘di) ‘‘as long as the Earth and the Wind exist.” 

“^l.v innoh OS’” :—j 

oj(<>p ij (^t chanddnki mard dar fiaqq-i in Id^ifa-yi kJiudd^ 

parasidn Irddai a si a iqrd}\ in shukh-dida rd, *addvakasi u inkdr (Sa'di) “ as 
much as 1 like and fielieve in this body of God-fearing men, this saucy 
fellow''^ hates and denies them” : id bkddm ki chandda, ki dd.nd. rd. az nd-ddn 
nafrat-ast sad chanddn njd-ddn rd az ddnd vahshai ast \j b^*^ b 

hfjs y {Sa‘di) “so that you may 

understand that the ignorant man dreads the wise a hundred times as 
much as the wise man hates the ignorant ” {lit,: —ttiit as much as the 
wise mail dislikes the ignorant, a hundred-fold of that the ignorant man 
dreads the wise man ”).^ 

“ So much ; to such a, degree ’ ’ :— 

J Vi*—.A-' 

Bi-didard mardum shudan ‘ayb nist 

Fa llkin na chanddn ki guyand ' has ’—(8aili). 

There is no Inirni in visiting people, 

Hut not to such an extent that they exelaim ‘ this is enough’.” 


^ Jzi modem Pei sian, c/ianda?iki zs not used izi this significatiozi; hangam-'i ki 

or vaqt-i ki or c/wn is used insteail. 

2 In modern Persian used in this sicrziificatiou in wt itizm only : m zn.c. “ as zmi«h 
as, however much. ” 

S This is said half laughingly. 

Note the order in the Pei’sian and Kiiglish. 
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Remarh.—Chandanchi is obsolete : it rarely occurs even in old 

Persian. 

Bar elf arid ura bi-maktah burdatidi az miyan-i may dan sar bi-zadl va 
chandanchi tadlm i khatUash dddandi^ mayl bi-nayza-yi l^atti narnudl 

XjrJjj Aj (J-XX5 5 l2/bx5 j( b 

(Anvar -1 Suhayir) '' when they conveyed him to school, he would 
suddenly make off and appear in the midst of the plain ; and whenever they 
instructed him in writing, his thoughts darted away to the straight spear.” 
(Eastwick’s Trans.). 

(14) [Mdddni^ f(« 3 ho Ar. | md-ddm ki md^ddmd-ki td- 

ma-ddni-l-ki h ‘‘ as long as ” :— 

^ ejU 3 a.it m,d-d(Tm^~^l-haydt as long as life lasts/'' ” 

Muddrn is an adj.; bachcha-yi man mnddm (lirya mUdcunad 

(m.c.) my little child cries continually” : mast-i 
rnuddni ast ciA-of ^t.>x 3 (m.c.) '‘lie is always intoxicated^ ” : rnuddm^-B 

a.wqdl (m.c ) “ perpetually ” (also ddyini"'-'’l-awqd1 (m.c.). 

(15) GUyd or mid4 hiki ACijJ Jix»:— 

txJf^ 3 buj>c or) dvdz-i sfiamdam gnyd (or misUi 

inki) kas-i ml-khipdnad (m.c.) “1 heard a voi(;c as if some one were singing, 
(T heard a sound like singing) ” : midd inki hi-shumd guftani, bidcumd (m.c.) 

Jkif (Jl^c “ do as 1 told you to do.” 

(16) Chundn ki (old) : chundnchi (mod.) :— 

chundnki mt-gnyand (old) as the saying is ” : giijt ckunan- 
tu guftt taBjad hasad biirdnnd iikiik y ci^iS (Sahli) 

“ he replied, ‘ as you said, a number envied me.’ 

Ch/andn-i ki or liam chundn hi and d,n chundn ki 

have a similar signification, as: cJmndnd-ki'' urd zadam turd ham ml-zanam 
y b y (m.c.) ‘'I’ll heat you as I beat him” : man 

ha)mchundn ® ki bud 'arza ddditani ^^,/c (m.c.) “ I have 


J The final ^ of flie Past Habit, (witli tliti oxeoption of tlio 2n(l pors. singular) is 
va-i/i majhvl in clessioal Persian, but by modern Persians it is pronounced as aya-yi 
ma'-ruf, 

Ar. hayat. 

Ta-dam-i marg U “ till the last breath.’’ 

Dayiwy^-'l-khamr y|iX (hi.c.) “ a dk*unkard.” Miidam also means wine.” 

6 Or chundnchi . 

'Arz “an oral petition”; ^ariza “a written one”: '•arr. ddram 

” 1 have a petition to make”; "arz ml~kunam ” I will make (or 

am marking) a petition ” ; but in the Past tense in m.c. *arz kardam or 

‘arrn ddshiayp (not‘nr- ddshtam The Afgfmns, however, 

say *arz duf^Jifam z 
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related the matter exactly as it happened ” : guft an chunanki shiimdl khalq-l 
har~u hi-Wassuh ^ gird dmadand ^ 

(Sa‘di) “he said, as you liave heard, a whole people collected round 
him from fellow-feeling^: dvarda-and hi kazlidum'^ rd vilddat-i ma^hud n%st 
chununki^ sdHr-i hayvdndt rd fj 

jj (Sa‘di) “it is said that the scorpion is not born in the ordinary 

manner like all other living things.” 

tX'iNj^Xi ^jU/o y tiJtxiij jf an Jianid 

mardum chundnclii az durushll ‘muta^cilU'in na-shuda/riAl az nannl ham muta^ssir 
na gardidand (Tr. Haji Ihxba, Chapter VIJ) “the whole of them were as little 
moved by roughness as they were by wheedling.” 

In Indian and Afghan Persian, chund,nchi at the beginning of a 

clause means “ accordingly ” : —Chundnchi ham-chundn kardam 

(Afghan) “ accordingly, 1 did so exactly.” 

Thougli in modern Persian chandnchi may occasionally be rendered 

in English by “accordingly,” its proper meaning is “so that” or “like,” 
or “for example,” and, in translation ijxto Persian, chundnchi must be 
employed only when its meaning will admit of one of tliese interpretations. 

Chundnchi “ lik(g for example”:— Bar yak sandhg ashyd’yl 

jdiurdkl hud chundnchi (mid-i) nan va. ^ birinj va panlr va-ghayra 

j j (Afghan coll.): va har 

pddishd.h’i dgdh ki madjdr-l kdr-i khudbar hikrndi nihdda, mavd'iz-i hukatnd. rd 
dastur‘^'Bamal sdzad, ham marnldkat-ash dbdddn bdshad va ham ra^ iyyaUadi 
M.iush-dil va l^urram, chundnchi Rdy-i jVzam-i JJdbishlhn-i flindd 

J J (Anvar-i 8uh., 

Chap. I, Intro.) : “ and every wise king who, basing his acts on wisdom, 
makes tlie advice of sages his rule of conduct, his state will be prosperous 
and his people joyful and happy, like the great king of Hind, Habishlim 
who—.” 

Agar chundnchi u ZwuuB man ml-ravam j^f (m.c.) 

“ if for instance he comes, I’ll go; here chundrtchi could be expressed 

by firl~masal\(J^\ 

J Ta^assub means zeal, party spirit.“ 

2 Anciently this word was gazh-diim. m.c., the .\rabic word 'aqrab 

is preferred. 

Or chundnchi . 

4 The copulative j could be omitted. For ch'undnchi it is better to 

^ * 

substitute here az qdbll-i j \, or 

6 Note past tense in a condition, for present. 

« cllJt not correct Arabic. 
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In m.c., cJiunanchi alone is often used for “ if '' and “so that” :— 

^yo jsxj y 3 (m.c.) “they bastinadoed 

him so severely that he died the next day.” 

(17) Tawr-i-ki :— 

ifLwr-i-ki hi-shnma gujtanihaman iawr vaqk 
hud (m.c.) “ it happened exactly as I told you.” 

(18) Hal an ki - 

Hal an ki bi-shumd guftam na-shumdid U^.’ jjlrsw (m.c.) 

“although (in spite of tlie fact that) I told you, you did not listen ” : or 
b(l-va.sj’i inki h \;vide (9)J, instead of hdlan ki aCT 

(19) Dar surat-i ki js “ in the event of ” ;— 

JJar surai'i ki u hhydyad tnaji ym-ravaai. (m.c,) 

“ in the event of his coming, I’ll go.” 

(20) Bi-har hdl etc., “ anyhow, at any rat(‘ ” :— 

Bi-har^ hdl chdrad nist (one.) “ anyhow there is no 

Kelp for it.” 

(21) ^ nak hdzd — bd in hania A^^vjf 0 ‘ystill, in spite of” :— 

Bd-vnjudAAci bi-u in kd,r bi-kunad va na-kard, mal lidzd tarkA 

dustl navnl-kunanf ciy ^ (m.c.) 

“ although J told him to do this and he didn’t, ^fill (in si)ite of that) I won’t 
give u}) his friendship.” 

(22) ^^^ nihdyat^H-amr occurs rarely in writMg for 

(iqihaH^l-aatr “at length, at last.” 

(23) b id-luun ' nevertheless ’ is not used at all in Persia. It is a 
translation of the Hindi taud)hl : it is Hindustani. 

(24) “ Lest ” : Mabddd Hidyad :— 

The pot‘t says, if you earn anything to-day, you should keep a jDortion 
lor to-morrow— 

Mabddd ki dar dahr dir isti 

Musibat buvad piri u nisli (Firdausi). 

“ Lest you live long; 

For old age and want are a calamity.” 

AS' y 3 vi^i? guft-az fikr-i iu mx-iarsam 

mabddd'^ ki duzddn asp rd hi~barand (m.c.) “I fear lest while you are think¬ 
ing, the thieves may steal the horse ” : midarsam ki mabddd az injd na-ravam 
^jy l:suof 31 Af (m.(\) “ I fear I shall not get away from here.” 

In the above examples Ai' alone could be substituted for rnabadd 
without altering the sense: ham shakk bud ki sbjdyad (ov mabddd) sang^ az 

1 Or dar har hdl 

2 Or mVtarsam ki mabddd ^ 

8 Or sangd 
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hala~yi huh bar man ufiad ^ 

(m.c.) *'‘ there was also some doubt that (lest) a stone might fall on me from 
the cliff.” 

In tlie following Afghan colloquial sentence, mi-tarsam mahdda dar 
panja^yi dusliman noryujtani I am afraid I may 

fall into the hands of the enemy,” the negative is wrongly inserted owing 
to a confusion of thought. 

In the following example from the GuUslan the same confusion seems to 

exist: nndlshid ki agar bar malaf' ujtad fUna na-shavad 

Ajuv? (Sa‘dl) he tliought that if the matter l)eeame known it might give 
rise to discord” (i.e., should it become known I hope if won’t give rise 
to—): modern Persians object to the negative lie re. 

(25) Hamm lawr ki mi-david ujtad (m.c.) “he fell 

while he was running.” 


§ 93. Interjections and Interjectional Phrases, Greetings, 
Compliments, etc 

Interjections consist of either indeclinable particles expressive (.)f 
emotion or else of subsiFantives in the vocative case.^ Short exclamative 
phrases, both Persian and Arabic, also act as interjections.^ 

There is no general term for “ Interjection.” Interjections for regret 
are called hur^-i afsus * for lamentation and grief, huraf-imudba 

Ajjj ' for attracting attention (ay, yd^ etc.) huruf-i nidd : 

for admiration, wonder, huruf4-ta^ajjub (or kalima-yi ta"ajjub 

4*JLr): for warning, hurufd-rad\ etc., etc. 

The following are simple Interjections. 

(1) Regret {harf-i-afsus or harf-i-ta"assuf), or sorrow (harf-i-nudba ):— 


m.c. afsus ^ ^ 

class. ^afsusd J 

m.c. dirlgh 

m.c. dirighd or vd 

danghd"^ 


alas! 


alas! 


m.c. hasrata 


1 Mala^ ; note that the final letter is hcimza and not alif ; tlie a is the fatiiia 
of the Zaw. 

^ The vocative is either the same form as the nominative or else is marked 
by a final 5. The vocative alif in such words, as diri^a aho ay dir i^ha 

is called atikiruudha . The latter form is used in the singular only. DirlyJi 

kardan or ddshtan “to withhold, deny dirlgh dmadan 

“ to be sorry, regret: dirlgh nlst “you are welcome to it.” 

8 Chodzko aptly compares the interjection to a species of musical note that gives a 
tone to the whole phrase. 

^ Also Bad hayf and hdzar afsus 
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m.c. hayf ^ 

class, hayf a 

class. fj vd dardd or dardd, oh grief I 
class. vdh 

ra.c. vd,i ^ alas, 

class. vuh ) 

m.c. vd,i hi-maUj woe to me. 

m.c. dh 

m.c. dhd 

m.c. hay hat alas, 

class. dvakh,^ alas, 

class. vayla, alas, 

m.c. vd vayld, alas, 

class. tj vdasafdi oh my sorrow, alas. 

m.c. is' khdk^ bar sar-am, dust on my head! (said on 

occasion of death or when a false statement is made); vide (3). 

Examples:— ^ afsus hi barddaram saJcht 

nd-Hiush ast (m.c.) ‘‘ my brother, I regret to say, is very ill.'’ 

3 ^^—31 

Dawr-i-jdvdnl hi-shud az daat-i-man 

Ah u darigh! an zimdn-i dil furuz ^ —(Sa‘di ) 

“ The time (revolution) of youth left me, 

Ah alas! for that glad time.” 

Ear hi shah an kunad ki u guyad 
Hayf hdshad ki juz niku guyad —(Sa'di). 

'' He on whose word the King (relies and) acts 

A pity it were he should speak aught but the truth.” 

Hayf ast ki tn-hd rd bi-hurand^ (m.c.) “ it is a pity to cut these ” : 

bA; pitp hayf-uGhuldm Rizd javdnbud'^ (m.c.) “alas for GhulamRiza, 
he was.young.” 

1 Also md hayf and hdzar afsus • 

^ In speakin", akh ^1 is used for “Alas,” as well as for an exclamation of pain 
“Oh! ” 

5 Or bar sar-am alone: chi fdkdk bar sar-am Oh what shall I do. 

♦ The Persians refer all changes of fortune to the revolution of the heavens. Dawr 
“revolution ” also means the circulation of the wine cup. 

*> From afruhhtan to kindle ; also dil afruz (generally applied for 

a lover). 

6 Generally pronounced with only one r. 

7 Applied to a dead person. 


a sigh! 


I pity! 
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An ^nurijh-i tarah Id ndmd u hud sliahdh 
Faryad ! na-ddnam hi kay dmad kay shud 

A bird of youth ! I mark not when you came, 

Nor when you fled, and left me thus forlorn.” 

(O. 155 K. Whin.) 

In the following, tlie ])oet’s plaint is addressed to himself :— 

Vd dsajd! vddsajd! Irdn 'a jab dar khipdb-i gjiaflat asl (modern) “Alas! 
alas! In what a sleep of forgetfulness is Iran sunk ” : ay J^dk bar sar-am tn 
chi haif-ist (rn.c.) “ alas what words arc these (i.e. they a-re untrue).” 

Remark, —Sometimes a verb is equivalent to an interjection, as : — 

Cimn hdd-i ajal chirdghd ^urnrat hi-kushad 
Tarsam ki turd zi-nang wx'p* zirad khdk 

“ When winds of death shall quench your vital touch, 

Beware lest earth your guilty dust expel.” 

(p, K, 296 Whin,) 

(2) Admiration { J feigned), and surprise 

( oj,^):— 

m.c. vdh vdh good, good. 

m.c. Aj aj bah bah,^ well done ; also, how nice. 

m.c. dfirin, (create'^) ^ 

class. zih h well done ! 

class, zihi ) 

m.s. shdbdsh hurrah (in India, well done), 

m.c. ahsan,"^ first rate! 


1 For bih bik ^ Aj, “good, good”, afrlnama {— ajrlnhvd 

is a Zend word occurring at the end of Gabr prayers, and signifies “ Oh God ! may our 
prayer be more than what we are able to express.’* 

2 O God create more for us. 

8 Classical also: much used by Afghans and Indians in speaking. 

4 I - J^if Lo or w JUif are two Arabic forms expressing admiration, as; f 

C/ o <• 

of “how handsome is Zaid.** 
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m.o. marhahay^ well cloiie (not welcome). 

m,c. aU( *^^6 hdrak Allah^ may God bless you, good. 

m.c. aUi iabdrak Allah^ good, strange (also used to express dis¬ 
belief). 

class, (dxa. hahbazdy well done. 

m.o. ailf Alldh^ akbaVy God is most great (for wonder or admiration), 
m.c. aUi >U.U md shd^ Allah^ as God will, 
m.c. wonderful! 

hazdr dfirhiy by all means, a thousand times yes. 

Examples:— aUi >U> U ma, shd^‘^ Allah chi hachcha~yi 
khub-i ddrid (m.o.) “ what a nice little child you have got” : hdrak Allah 
chi kdr-i khub-l-st 'ajab kdr-l hard Ailf 

(m.c.) may God bless it! how excellent a thing this is! he has performed 
wonders'" : df/nn bi-Mahrnud (m.c.j “ well done Mahmud ! ” 

FirdawsI, tlie author of th(‘ Shdh-Ndma^ the great epic of Persia, claims 
lUat it is written in pure Persian. He was confronted with his verses:— 

J*i' ^ —if ^^ ® LiAf 

Qazd qiijt qir u Qadar quft dih 
Fcdak quft nhmn 31alak quit ziti 


Firdawsi’s reply wa.s tliat the Falak (not he) had said ahsan. 


(3i Lamentation, mcuinung; 
m.c. fucjJid^} ■* 

42 )Uff ajgAdn 
m.c. vdy 

m.c. vd vayla 


Lament I Oh ! Alas ! 


Oh misery! 


m.c. y ay khak bar sar-am,, vide \ 1). 


(4) Hatred, aversion, contempt ( ) :— 

m.c. ysu ~ sJd - ^\ uf,^ tufy tufUy tie, forsliame, also ^pah (for a bad 
smell); uqk (for a bad smell), 
m.c. ah. 


1 In Arabic* “ welcome,” but in Persian well done,” for war//a6«^ ; vide 

p. 382, foot-note (1). 

» Lit. “As (rod wills it, what a nice—The wa AZ/5/i averts the 

evil eye. If a stranger were to make the remark without ma aha^ Allah a 1J(U*U), 
thc^ relations of the child would at once insist on this formula beini; added. 

8 There is a distinction between qaza and qadar . 

4 Fughan Icardan ‘^o cry aloud, lament.” 

t In Arabic uff vJt. For Ar. 


24 
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ni.c. d?ir, avaunt. 

m.c. aJDL? a‘'uz<‘ hi-llah. God dofend mo (I take refuse with God), 
ni.c. AJ pah. 

(5) Attention or warning ; — 

rn.c. ^ hijd nigdh kun, look here, 

m.c. .a. sar-i hisdb hash, look out! 

class, (rare m.c.) ihu/c, behold ! now! 

class, and poet, hdn 

class, and poet. Inn 

m.c. zinJidr^ beware, never do! oi] no account! 

rn.c. ay mardaka^ look here; {(ty is alwoiys followid by a 

substantive). 

m.c. mardaka,^ you there, fellow !; [o'^i can be used alone), 

m.c. ay fuldn kas, oh So-and-so ! 

m.c. ^5* ay pidar, oh yon there, (oh father! addressed te) one older 
tlian the speaker). 

m.c. ay hnnu, oli uncle! I 

m.c. ^1 ay mashkadl, oh Mashhad! ! j 

m.c. ^-1 aif k((rb(ddn, oh Karbala^!! ! 

I 

m.c. jd\y (^1 ay harddar, oh brother ! | 

m.c. ay musdfir, oh travellei’ ! j 

Zinhar zinhdr when an interjection of warning, is followed 

either by the 2nd person of the Imperative or of tlie Aorist, as ; zinhdr bi-dln 
tama* dlgar-bdr glrd-i In dim na-gard 

(Sa‘di) “ take heed, don’t again through greediness ap])roacJi the snare”: 
gujt zinhdr na^slidm ki bi-panjdJi dinar ham rdzl sluivarui oaS 

(Sa‘di) “ he said beware lest thou (on no ai.courit) take 
it, for they will even consent to give you fifty dinars {‘ to go elsewhere 
Zinhdr l^wdsian seek protection, sanctuary ” zlnhdrl 

adj. “ under protection” : hi-zinhdr dm,ada,~am |^' Aj (ih.c.) ‘ I have 

come to you for protection.” 

In the sentence guft mard kushta shudan qahul ast llkan zinhdr barahma, 
mtrkhwdJiam shud ;V3 (m.c.) 


} 


know! in truth ! 


1 Alardaka (m.c.) for wardak 

Or fulana 

or ^ ammu (rn.c.), for 'a?nt>i in Ar. 

♦ These are all m.c. forms of addressing or calling to a stranger. Mashhadl 
one who has made the pilgrimage to Alashhad ; and Karhaldl , one who has 

been to Karbala, are respectfully addressed to any stranger, and do not mean that the 
person addressed has really made any pilgrimage. The Arabs vise Fa kdjj in the 

same manner^ 
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“she said she could rather perish than undress,” zinhar may be 
considered eitlier an interjection or an adverb of ne£ration. 

In modern colloquial, zinhar is used without a negative in the sense 
of “mind you do,” as: zinhar zinhar TdpidmaUi l^ud rd shdkh u harg-i hisydr 
hi-guzdr ^ (Tr. Haji Baba, Chap. 40) 

“mind, whatever you do, that you embellish your services wiien relating 
them.” 

Rernark. — Ha, U “ have a care ! behold ! ” is in rn.c. often corrupted into 
a, as : sfiumd rd mi-zanarn-d f ; injd, hiydSi f - Uj Hdn 

(with nasal n) is similarly used. 

(0) Impatience 

tn.c. nigdk kun, look liere, come hereJ 

m.c. jyj dih hl-rauK go along, do; (also difi for wonder). 

m.c. jahaiinani Hiaw, go to hell, 

m.c, gutn-ask kun, liang him. 

m.c. gum shaw, be oil with yon. 

m.c. ( , or ^b, or or) 'aqah (or duiahdl, 

or bald, or kindr), my good woman, you are in the way, 
m.c. jr*^ jty ^ kindr hi^raw Uimmu^ my good man, please move. 
push/ push/ (class., obs.).® 
posh posh (Afghan, class.)."’' 
m.c. cNaaJO ^ jd bi-dihid, make room ! 
m.c. dur hdshid, clear the way ! 

m.c. jt khabarddr! sar-i hisdb, take care, look out ! (gen. by 

a person riding). 

m.c. 4 ^' AiA. khaja bUshi, may you be hanged (lit. throttled), 
m.c. ^bo ciJj. dil-ai dard bi-ydyad, as above (lit. may you have a 
stomachache). 

(7) Distress, want :— 

m.c. e;bol amdn, cpiarter ! 

1 Hdjl Agha nigah kun (m.c.) “ HajI AgliS come here (H. A. 

being in the next room).” 

Bajl lit. ‘sister’! (for ^ammu) ‘uncle,’ not necessarily one older 

than the speaker: two boys quarrelling will say biraw ^ammn == “ what can you 

do to me ? ” 

S For explanation of these terms, vide p. 372, foot-note (3) : guyand ki pusht pusht 
hammal dmad J'****^ “ here comes the porter with his precious 

packs.”—(0. if. Rub. 218, Whin.). 
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m.c. ^ jaryad, injustice ! 
m.c. hi-ddd^ injustice, tyranny ! 

m.c. wj (j yd Babb, O Lord ! 

m.c. y j\ ^;;U) amdn az dast-i4u, help from thine hand (of 

oppression). 

m.c. y 31 dad az ja/d-yi tu, oh ! redress from thine injustice. 

( 8 ) Fie, for shame:— 

m.c. kJiajdlai hi-hash, feel shame * 

m.c. *dr-at Tiami-dyad, feelest thou no shame ? 

m.c. ruy~al siydh, thy face is blackened. 

Ui. hayd Idtuh cJn>lst dar dunyd, a feeling of shame is 
a good thing to cultivate. 

(9) Repentance - 

m.c. f lali (jhalai kardarn, yuk khurdam, I have erred ; 1 

reiient humbly (lit. J have eaten human excrement), 
lu.c. dlyar nn^/chfraham kard, I will never do so again ! 

(10) Miscellaneous :— 

m.c. {^ 3 ) yalld - raiv kun^ oh! begin! 

^‘lass. pusht pushtj^ make way ! look out! 

m.c. Muh, all right, go on, continue, 

m.c. ^ 4 ^^. chashm-i had dur, avaunt the evil eye. 

m.c. 3' dur az dustdn (Sa‘di), may you and my fiiends never 

know the like. 

m.c. aJLILj hiyfo na'uz bi-lldh * 

m.c. aJL/L) *aydz^” bi-lldh j 

I 

m.c. liXxx Khuda na-kunad J>God forbid, 

m.c. ALofyiu Khudd na-l^ivdsta j 

m.c. hdshd I 

I Dad u jarydd kardan ‘^ 1 ’^ “ ^®-h ^^loud for justico” : jaryad u fugh^an 

kardan 3 “to lament ’’: hi-faryad rasidan “to assist. 

Succour az dast-i hdkirn faryudl hastam y~» yu. 31 (m.c.) “lam 

making a complaint ngainst the Governor.’ ’ 

5 Vulg. for Yd Allah b. 

Possibly “mind your backs” or “turn your backs (i.e., face the wall; as a 
great lady passes).” The camel-men of Afghanistan and the Indian N.-W. Frontier say, 
pos^! poshl for “get out of the wa,y,” which is perhaps a corruption of the old 
pusht pusht cUuU . Another suggested derivation is that posh posh may mean 

veil your eyes (as a lady is coming).” Pusht pusht also means “ one behind the other 
in close succession.” 

4 God defend us! lit. “we take refuge with God (from Satan the accursed or 
stoned). * ’ — Quran. 
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ni.c. astagAfir-^Hldh, God forbid (lit. I ask pardon of 

God). 

m.c. ^ Khuda kunady God grant. 

in.c. SuhhdnHldh, Praise be to God ! (for wonder, m.c.). 

m.c. f*>^ 4^1 ay Khudd 'x 

Jii.c. 1^1 OwA. Khuddya Oli God ! 

m.c. aPi b yd AlldJi ) 

m e. Ildhiy my God ! (in m.c. = “ I liope '—.”) 

m.c. ( or ) Khudd ddnad (or ml-dEnad) ^ God knows. 

m.c, aJUi in ,shd,^ AUdJt, if it please God. 

m.c. 4!^*^ shd"^ Allah Ta^dla^ if it please God most High, 

m.c. 4 cIt-> V hardy-i Khudd 

:for God’s sake. 

m.c. 10^ hi-l^/itirA Khuda 

c‘ia38. ft mhlP-Aldh ^ 

mn God’s name. 

m.c. .5'^ rah-i Khuda ) 

m.c. aP «3.*.3cJf alrhamd^ UAlldliy praise be to God (Thank God), 
m.c. shukv^i Kh uda^ thank God ! 

HKC. ( or) Khudd hdfizA shumd. (or Khudd hdfiz), 

good-bye'^ (God protect you), 
m.c. ;(*:> Khudd vlgdh-dd.r ^ 

Khudd shmnd r may God guard you. 
rd nigdh ddrad ^ 

m.c. ;lt^3 zinhdr. beware! inde (5). 

m.c. 5l alldy^ go on, begin. 

m.c, IrJ turd hi-KJmdd for mercy’s sake ! 

m.c. b hdr Khuddyd, O Great God! 

class. lahbayk (in m.c. labbe)^ here I am. 

gulula^yi shash ^ niisqdUy you want a bullet (to keep 
you quiet): or— tn-yi kun-at bdshad. 

qadam-i shumd bar chashm, welcome (to the coming 
guest); or speed (to departing guest). 

m.c. 1 a a^' bachcha^ha ^ servants! attendants! (waiter!) 


J Ilahl I rahmat-al kam na-shavad ^ (m.c.). 

Khuda hdfizl /cardan “to say good-bye.” 

Corruption of Allah. 

Qasarn ml-diham understood. 

f Lahbayk^ Ar., “ hero 1 am for you (waiting your orders).” 

^ A bulletof six mi^qals J : in m-c. one misqal ~ 72 (jandufu. 

" Corresponds to ko,l hai of Urdu. 
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Jit vv 


as iiothinir, of no consequence. 


m.c. jf^ y dast 

girtbdn harddr j 

^ [-let me go. 

m.c. y dasf az ydqqa | 

am varddr J 

m.c. lilch hlcJf, nothing, nothing! 

m.c. chlz-i na~hnd 

m.c. qdbiliyijat na ddrad J 

m.c. *>3;' hi-zahmaUash narm-arzod, it’s not vvortli the 

trouble. 

m.c. ny madad ay madad, help! help! 

m.c. vijGUJl— a: ay mumimdndn ay /nvsalnfdiidn. Oh Muslims ! 

Oh Muslims! 

m.c. hi-hnauk-am bi-ra< )come to my iielp, come to my 

m.c. hi-farydd-a/ni hi-ras ^ cries ! 

m.c. j^U ^-1 ay mddar ay mddar, helj), iieip (cliildren)! 

vi;U^ ay nana-'jduy O deai- im^ther (childreii to mothers; also in 

addressing women; used by women wlnai startled)! 
bh ay bdbd jdn, O dear lather (a man's exclamation when 
startled). 

m.c. A-i in ay a r chi shud, what have 1 done! 

m.c. (^U^T dsmdn ki ydyin naml-dyad. do so, don’t fear, 

the sky won’t fall. 

m.c. yjwV ditzd duzd ^ 

. , , _ , ^ thiev(‘s! robbers! 

m.c. <>^1 4^3^ duzd ainad ' 

m.c.^>l ^'hiytr biyir. seize him, seize him’ 
m.c. 'j vd fs-/, stop ! 

m.c. 3 az jd> ina-juinh 

rn.c. fiarakaf ina-kitn 

m.c. bi~klnrdh 

m.c. ^ pA. khain shair '' 

m.c. khdmush., silence! 

m.c. k habarddr bd-^h, look out!'^ 

m.c. ^I,> aO \j sar-ai-rd niyah ddr, heads! 
m.c. ui^idLo muUafii bdsldd, please pay attraition, listen! 

m.c*. (c/ (Jty yilsh bun, lisbai (give ear)! 
m.c. mutawn'jjib [lay attention! 


don’t rnova* ’ 


crouch down, take shelter. 


i In m.c. yatlia T. : vardar m.c. for bar ddr )\Zj-> . 

'■>’ A man would address an elderly woman as madar 

Nana A» ‘Xj or Nana jdn is a pet name used by me tilers to their 

children, or by children to their mother.s. * Vide also (6). 
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m c. ^ dilORn hd man hdshad, just pay attention to me for 

a few minutes. 

Ia bi-gir, hd hd bi-gir, soo on then (to a greyhound)! 

(11) The following imitative sounds or cries are used to animals :— 
pish, puss, puss. 

chit, ^hoo (for driving away a cat). 

Hxj biyc hiye,^ for calling fowls, pigeons, dogs, etc. 
shoo (for frightening away dogs). 

y y y tu tu in, fowls or pigeons (in Kerman). 

hush hush, stand still (to donkeys). 
fichish, stand still (horses, donkeys). 

^ ki pifdi’ pikb, for driving sheep. 

//?/>/, for urging on a donkey. 

^ h(iy, uttered at intervals by camel-men to keep camels in motion. 

Rernurk /.—There are many other imitative cries used for calling camels, 
goats, slu'ep, asses, etc., etc., as well as for urging on beasts of burden: such 
cries CMTinot bo represented in writing. 


Jn tli(‘ south of Persia, distance is represented by uttering hd several 
times witli a peculiar intfmation, as: Hd-hd-ha~hd-lm-d Kirmdn^ “there 
yonder in the distance is Kirman.” [In the Panjab a peculiar way of 
raising tlu' voice (ohh pare hai '' tliere it is yonder”) has a similar use. 

(h\ (1) Onornatopoetic nouns are called ^ ) Examples: 

jik jik chirping of small birds ” : kft ku “ cooing of doves ” : 

ffdh qalt “noise of laughter”: cMr chir yx “fizzling of meat 

cooking”: chahachak ^ and chaqdchaq “the whizzing of a 

sword, club, etc., through the air”: fash-d-fdsh (^l* and tranq-d-tranq 
“the whizzing of arrows througli the air”: qul-qid “the 

gurgling of wine being pouied out, etc., etc.” Qa-dni has :— -yoy>c 
;U—j ( 3 ^*^ y chun gurba ki rnu mu kunad, az 7n,asti-yi hisydr. Sucli words, 
however, as pish pish chikh, etc , are particles (harj). 


(r) The following are the (?ommoiier dervish cries ; 
yA> PJu ! Haqq f ) 

b y Ij Yd Hu ^ Yd Ha.q(i 


Ho ! Truth (or God)! 


1 For hiya hiya come, come.” 

The Afghans say chi kh e I also m.c. 

8 ( an this hav(^ any connection with the m.c. particle of continnatiou haif 
Itoth arc! prnnounecU tho same. 

** For flings far off only. 

8 Hu is the :trd pers. sing, inasc. .Arabic pronoun “he” als* “He.” Haqq “ the 
Truth ” is aiiother name of God. 
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[j Yd ‘Alt ntadad, O ‘Ali! lielp (Shi^a * dervishes). 
yd Mawjud^^ Oh Omnipresent. 

b ¥d Qdziy-^^^l-hdjdi, O Graiiter of tlie needs of iiiaii. 
b Yd Ohaffdr^-l-zunuh, O Forgiver of sins (of the ‘Ali Allah! 
sect). 

Of Gul-Mawld, (a dervisli greeting in which ‘All is compared to 
a rose). 

Remarks. —Certain cries are jieculiar to certain sects : Sadd-yi yd ‘All 
(or yd Husayn) huland shud 4>jJL) (U or) b could only be 

applied to 8hi‘as, and sadd-yi yd Char Ydr ^ )b b to Sunnis only. 

Yd Alldh AJd( Ij could be used by either sect. 

(d) The following are some of the street cries; * they are not current in 
all parts of Persia :— 

Persia is the very home of flowery and figurative language, and strikiuL^ 
examples of this are to be found even in the street cries. 

(1) Fruit or sweets :— 

b ^ysy^b qmwat-i bdzii,^ quvvat-i pa, strength to your arms, sti’ength 
t o your legs. 

8w(‘etmeats :— 

^ ay kalvd-yl klidrak—ay 

pashm a k—ay halvd^yi drda.''^ 

Figs : — 

anjli\ anjlr^i buIhuYi hdyh-l bihis/ii, tigs! figs tit 
for the niglitfngales of the (harden of Pnradis(‘. 

I Tlu^ SuiJiii dervashes say Va char yuv to. AIkI Hakr, '('mar. ‘Usman 

and ‘All. 

^ These cries are used by dervishes either to auiiounco tlioir arrival at the doors of 
the lU’eat, or else when seeking: alms io the bazars. A'derx ish entering doi's ni>t salute : 
he utters one of these cries. The writer saw a Persian dervish in Baghdad crying 
Ya Maivjud b in an unpleasant and excited voice till utterance nearly failed, and 

the sweat streamed down his face from the €*x©rtion. The sliop-keej)ers were only 
too willing to give iiini money ‘ to move him on.’ 

-■ Abu, Bakr u "Umar, "Uftman u Haydar ^ j ^ {tnisru^. 

Haydar is a title of ‘All. 

* Republished from the Jl. As. Soc. Bong., 1906, by the courteous permission of the 
Council. 

Those interested in the subject should compare these witli the street cries of 
old London. Needless to add, some of them show a fiiio imagination. 

^ A guest is sometimes pressed to stay and eat a ‘ snack ’ by the polite, bui 
colUxpiial phrase yak cliiz-l bi-khar hi quvvat-i zanv jxiyda ku.n~i fcbb 

43 ^^ YO (m.c.) : the idea apparently is that the refreslnnent will give the necessary 

strength to the leave-taker’s legs. 
liharak a dried date. 

^ Halva-yi arda is made of sesame see<!s, sugar, flour, and liutter. 
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quvvaUi zdnu cinjlr ast, strength to the knees are figs. 
Pomegranates :~ 

a?^ar da,ram andr-i 

hdah-i hihishi 

J‘> hdh-i diUi hlmdr, 

atdbaH^ ddram 'tidr, aidkabi dRram ndr. 

Cucumbers:— 

Ji ay qand-i tar, l^iydr, oh liquid sugar, cucumbers! 

Plums:— 

yt ay safra^sliika,n alu, oh plums! a cure for bile. 

Grapes:— 

HJd tild da,ram, mushtari, gold have I, oh buyer! 

Pistachio-nuts ■— 

ay pista^yi Ddmgjian, mushtari, pistachio-nuts from 
Damghan, oh buyer! 

Nuts and edible seeds :— 

j ptsi llama 'ajil ddram va hishkan. 

Mill berries : — 

Uj - - Cl-hfik v«)T ■— Aj|«X^' 

hl-ddna nahdt; ht-dnua, dh-i haydi; hi-ddna shakar-vahdt; hi-duna, 
hi-yd lazzat mubari az ruh, (mulberries) luscious without seeds, 
sweet as sugar-candy, priceless as the water of life ; seedless mulber¬ 
ries like crystal sugar; seedless mulberries—come and delight thy 
soul. 

Black Mulberries:— 

y mroa-yi sajra-hur slidh miva. 

White Mulberries;— 

( ^.^! Jji ) ^iii, nuql-i hila ^ sweets with cardamoms (in India 

( = hit ast) j ildclii ddna). 

i'J) Tripe;— 

LSj' sirdiSi, oh tripe! 

(3) ('Cinnamon Tea ;— 

ay clidy-i ddr-chvn nahdt,^ oh tea and cinnamon^ and 
sugar-candy all mixed! 

* Atubakl is a good variety of pomogranate. 

Qand is loaf sugar, the kind most liked in Persia. 

' Pronoiuiced Danif/hiin: this and Simnan both mean Masli-had and are famous for 
pistachio-nuts 

♦ Nahat ol^' is ‘‘sugar-candy,” ISomo Persians do nut eat qand. A few old- 

fashioned Muslims will not take tea, which comes from Hindus: nor loaf-sugar, which is 
najis ; firstly, because sugar is made by the hands of unbelievers, and secondly, 

because it is purified by bones. 


h pomegranates have i; pome- 
: granates of the Garden of Para- 

3i.., 
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(4) Water:— 

hi-nush hi-yad^i Shaliid^i Karbald, drink in remem¬ 
brance ' of the Martyr of Karbala. 

(5) Kerosine-oil :— 

najUi"^ ddram. mislri a naptha have I like rose¬ 

water. 

(h) Castor-oil (for lamps): — 

b - jjU, Ij ya shdh-{ chirdyh ! yd shdh-i chirdfjJi. 

(7) For clothes :— 

<fy gamls ddram—pdrcha ddram — 
shila ddram, oh lon^-cloth have J, cloth have I, sdlu'^ have 1. 

18) For pins and needles^' :— 

^ ay suzan sinjdq ancrushfd)ia yurdq, oli needles, 
pins, thimbles, tiold and silver lace. 

(9) Scissors and embroidery (hawked in villages only)*— 

(*c> is' ay miqrdz ay yardq-i data-i chddar, oli scissors, 

oh gold (or silver) for cf/ddan^J 

(10) For antiinony :— 

cL^ o-z Mur)na-yi -sr/z/f/, ,o-t surma-yi sanq, 

oh antimony of stone/' 

(11) Indigo^'*:— 

o*i ‘oasaia ^ ot ws/z/a, oh leaves of IndiLn). o\\ lea.ves of 

indigo. ‘' 


J Husayn slain at Karbalfi. was wouiKknl in tlin rnoutli by an arrovv% wleni 

lie stooped to drink from the iOiiphratos. His doMth of^' urred lw<*lve years after that of 
his brother Hasan . 

2 ciJii, I’ersian for -kftJ 

Ti lero is a shrine in Shiraz calk'd Shah-i chirayh P I whert' is buried the 

hiother of Imarn Hiza (-•1'*®!. the 8th Imam (th'- latter is entombed at Mash-had). 
Some iMuslirns salutt' th<- riewly-hg'hted lamp h\' sal'atn ya sjtah-i chiranh 
The Gahrs say Shab-i (diayr to each other, j^onorally juniors to seniors. 

^ Called also chihil-var chihil-yar because each piece is folded 

in forty var; var may he the Hersian word “ tirnt', turn, leculation.’' or a corruption of 
the English word yard; derivation doubtful. 

S(dy or shala : Indian names of the red cotton stuff. Sh.lla 

is vulg. for shilla 

^ Thes(* articles are usually sold by Jews. 

The .'/ardushti women wear a special chadar mu’ thout yaraq {jij-l ■ 

^ For the eyes and eyelashe.s. ^ ^ 

^ For Bowe reason th<^ best antimony is called surmoryi sanq . 

10 For the eyebrows; the dried leaves are pounded and boiled. 8a‘di says huahish-i 
bl faHda ast vasma bar abru-yi hur ■ Story 28, Hook III. 

Only used by the Muslimas, not by the tiabr women. 
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(12) Rouge:— 

O’t surkhab, oh paint (lit. ^ red water). 

(13) Patches (for the face):— 

ay Jdiitat, oh moles * ! 

(14) Amulets:— 

Not hawked in the streets in Persia; generally obtained as a liadiyya 
from a Mulla. They are, liowever, liawked in India. 

(15) Love philters:— 

davd^yi rnilir u mahabhaty medicine for love and affection. 

(16) For live animals:— 

y y^^ o-t pul-i buz, 0-1 pu(-i huz, oh money for goats'^! oh 

money for goats! 

For sheep in the ‘Id-i Qurbani:— 

jxtj shdJ^-ash bi-qh y savdr shatr. 

Small lambs; — 

0 -T barra~yi parimry o-l harra-yi parvdr ^ oh fatted 
lambs! oli fatt(‘d lambs! 

Bulls (for the plougli) ; — 

o-% (fTih-i kart, oh ploughing bull ! 

(Au\ s ;— 

(f o-i f/db-i slnrh o-l gdb-i shirt, o-l 

(jdh-i shlrl, oh milch cowl oh milch cow ! oh milch cow! 

('alv('s :— 

ay (jmvsdla, ay qaiasdla, ay gawsdla, oh calves ’ 

oh calves! oh calves! 

For- poultry: — 

^ khurus-i Ijdrly oh cocks of Ldr (i.e. big cocks). 

Hens : — 

ay niurgth-i fukhnii, oh laying hens ! 

Chickens (alive) :— 

ay jfija, ay juja, oh chickens ! oh chickens! 


i Only used hy the MuHlirnas, not by the Onl)r women. 

- Bf/z y is the female; the he-goat is called chUpish or nan 

There is a belief that those who sacrifice a ram at this Td, will ride this very ram 
ai the Day of Judgment. J'he Persian 8hi‘as usually sacrifice a ram, and not a camel, 
nor a cow. 

* Vulg. for gti?' '■ karl isJ^ from kaahtan “ to cultivate, sow, plough.” 

^ Lar is famous for its large In-oed of poultry. No Muslim would buy dead poultry 
for fear it had not been slaughtered properly. The hens are cried as murgh. 

<» Modern, for the obsolete ^3.^^ chtiza still in use in India and Afghanistan: chuza- 
baz is an old woman fond of young men. In falcony ckuz, vulg. chiii. is the Indian 
technical term for an immature hawk or falcon (in l*ersia huz or huzyur , T.). 
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Nightingales:— 

^ jj lUIj ay hiilhuUi khwdnanda, ay hulhnl-i fur 

chahcha, oh singing bulbuls, oh bulbuls in full song. 

(17) Qui’^ans :— 

^ ^1 ay hadiyya~yi Qur^dn, oh presents of Qur^ans ! 


Remark. —It is impious to sell a Qiir^an : henot? it is offered as a present, 
for which the owner takes a present of money in return. When a vendor of 
Qui”^ans cries his “ presents,” the following comedy is enacted; A woman or 
would-be purchaser enquires, hi Qurd^i chand liadiyya nihkJiwdhdd 

AiCyib “ liow many presents for this Qur^an ( ” The reply is ht-ri^- 
rnandhyi l^udat “ what you please.” The would-be purchaser 

then takes the book, kisses it, produces some security, and tfdls the giver ” 
to call again. In the meantime the M alia is consulted, who says, for instance.. 
panj innidn hadiyya ddrad The “ giver” calls again 

for liis “present ” and if dissatisfied, says hi-panj tunidn hadiyya nanu-diham 


ejUjy ^jkj Aj, 


(18) Old clothes:— ( Ai^x) = )^ ^ ^ ’ ana maaa ho. 

(r) The following are some expressions in saluting, or in welcoming and 
speeding a visitor or guests Some of those are ])ro])erly used by in- 
fei iors (nily, but there is no fixed r ule in the matt er :— 

klncs/i dmaddd “welcome!'’ (lit. you liave c'oine happily; 
used on arrival or departure). 

jnusharraf “ I am honoured (by your coming).” 

muzayyan “ (my house is) adorned (by your coming).” 
j:xds.A: muffakhir jannudM “ you have made me (or us) proud.” 

maibakh-i khnd^hidn asl . or dshpaz-khdna- 

yi sliumd ast “ (our house) is your own kit(dien.” 

mjd a/vardul “you have brought us happiness” (l)y your 
coining: used either on arrival or diqrarfuiej. 


• UlLa-khivanl is tho term np]'lip(l by fanciers to the low warbling 

of cage-birds before they are in full .son^. ('haheha is the sprinj song when the 

bulbul i.s 

- Hadiyya. sp. a present to a superior. 

Jews (called or Ibc) buy old clothes and broken articles *. in Calcutta this 

trade is carried on chiefly by Hongali Hindus {htkrl wulahs). 

4’ The term for walking or riding out some distance to meet an expected guest is 
istiqhal. while that for accompanying a departing guest some little distance to 
speed him on liis way is or Asy hadraqa. The latter word also signifies “ a 

guide, escort, safe conduct.” 
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1 hismillah “please enter (in the name of God).” 

jiu bi-farma^td bi^nishmid “ please take a seat.” 

J^dna rml-i sarkdr ast, manziUi 

shicmd ast “ our house is yours.” 

AilA. JcJidna vahid ast^ “our houses are one.” 

JiXX) j b»3 (•‘^^ 5 * awldd^am ahuldm-zdda-yi 

shurrm va khdnum-am kaniz-i shumd va khudam banda^yi sliumd^yam “ my 
children are your house-born slaves, and my wife is your handmaid, and I 
myself your own slave.” 

Ar f j karani numd va farad a ki l^dna 

khdna-yi tust “be kind and alight, because tliis house belongs to you,” 
(said to a great friend or to an exalted person. 

kJiayli zalimat kashidid “ you liave troubled 
yourself much (to come and see us).” 

zahmaUi nis.t rdhat ast ‘‘no trouble at all; a 

j)leasure! ’ ’ 

.tijla. or -ladrx Khufid hdfiz, or Kfiadd hdfizd shumd, “good-bve 
(God be your Protector).” 

Khudd hmnrdli^ “ (lod be with thee” (s])ec. to a departing 

traveller). 

shvmd rd bi-Khuddi supurdaut. “ I entrust you to God” 
(to a parting traveller). 

sajar btd^aiar, “may your journey be witiioul danger ” (on 
starting on a journey). 

'murakijldias ml-shavarn, “ I must go ” (on taking leave). 
cb \jbc md rd ydd kuvld^ “don’tforgot me.” 

j( az kkdtir-i 'dll mard mahv ma-farmayld. 

“ don’t forget me.” 

lazzat mt-baram, “I am enjoying myself” (at seeing your 
nice house, or at the good things you are giving me to eat). 

Aj hah bah, “good, good.” 


1 tliis formula is used by Muslims before commencing any 

work, i.e. before eating, mounting a horse, firing a gun, casting off a falcon, slipping 
a grey-hound, etc., etc. Note spelling; after the Qur'an; for ^b. 

^ Note this use of bifarmayld ^5l/^ (ra.c.) “please.” The right hand only should 
be used in eating; vide Arabian Nights in the story of the young man who lost his right 
hand for theft. 

8 Used in India, not in Persia. 

^ This civil phrase can, of course, be said on any suitable occasion. 

& Khudd hdfizi subs, and adj.: Khudd hdfizji kardan 

“ to say good-bye.” 
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awgjiur~i shuma hi l^ayr hashad, “ may your omen be 
good; good luck ” (a form of greeting specially used by muleteers, camel-men , 
donkey-men with loads, etc.). Vide also h (?). 

Remark.—The Arabic greeting for ‘ welcome ’ dhl°'^ wa j or 

ahl^^ wa marhah^^^ Ua^^j is used by pedantic Mullas oiily, generally on 
return from the pilgrimage. 

(/) The wife of a host or of a friend should never be enquired after excej)t 
in exceptional circumstances. A respectable Muslim (not (Tabr) when 
mentioning his wife would refer to her as his kM?ia^ house/ ’ hudi (rare)‘ 

or ‘i^al JUe. or a/il Ja', or andarun * ; and for tlio Shah, huram A 

Persian who was jarangl-ma^dh ^ ) or ' Europeanized ’ might speak 

of Ins wife as khnnum or of his mother as In-ln-gi, man. 

An Englishwoman going about without a veil is liable to have filthy 
remarks passed on her by the sliop-keepers or street people. 

(q) The Muslim greeting (in Persia accorded to Ohristian.s, (bibrs and Jew.s 
also) is the Arabic phrase sald/m"-" alaq-kum ‘'peace be on ye.’’ 

to which in Persia the reply is the same, viz., .Warn'*" 'alaq-kum f.iL, 

The Indian Sunnis and the Afghans sa.y a.s.,s«/«w“-‘atoy/taw JaJU 
the peace be on you, to which the reply is w, ‘alay-kum'^’’a-salam 
rM “and on you the peace.” The Indian Shi'as among themselves say 
mhmy ‘alayk “ peace on f/iee,” to which tlie reply is va ‘alaykum'^ 

\s-saldm ‘‘ and on you the peace.” 

The Afghans, Indian xMuslims, Arabs, and Turks would not give the 
greeting to any but to a Muslim,* but in Persia, in many parts at any rate, 
no distiri(‘tion is made. 

The Jews in the Prophet’s time usc;l to slur the greeting and to say to 
h\m as-samm^''alayk^ “poison be on thee,” to which he replied 

va 'alayt' j “ and on thee.” '■ 

J TarJnb “ to uelcomo ” ; for tho m.c. uso of marhaha Me (a) (2). 

Adar?ln-am or (didua-um na-khi^h-asi U 

S In Persia tho olassical niination is retained, but the modern Arabs, Indians, etc 
omit it. » , 

“ Tho Jews in Jtaglidad slightly corrupt tho .Jewish salutation when g,ootin<r a 
person of another faith. KnglisJimen in India sometimes fancy the Muslim greeting is 
given to them, when it is in reality addressed to tlie mia behind. Tho antlior lias been 
frequently given the Muslim salutation in Persia even by mulla.s «ho objected to 
shaking Jiands witli him. In India a vessel used by a Christian would be washed three 
tunes before use, but I’ersians will freely drink from an unwashed glass used by a 
Christian. ^ 

‘ The Persians neither aalam, as in India, nor rai.se the hand to tl.e head in saluta¬ 
tion without bending the body as do Central Asians. Gentlemen incline the head in a 
bow, and servants place the right hand on the heart while bowing from the waist ^ 

[T.O.- 
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(h) (\) A host, etc., speaks of his house as handa-manzil ' '' the 

slave’s dwelling,” and of himself as handa the slave.” ^ The 

coming of the guest in person is tashnf dvurdan ‘‘to 

bring honouring.” To an invitation to call or honour the house, the invited 
would reply Al) j;U ^ in fihd"^ Allah fardd sharaf-yah mi- 

Aiavam “ I hope D.V. to have that lionour to-morrow.’* 

A visit and return visit are did^ and hdz-did jU , and old residents 
call on new arrivals, as in England. A Persian does not call after dining 
out: it is the host’s busint^ss to call on the guest, who lias honoured him by 
accepting his hospitality, and thus earned a return visit A 

A foreigner sliould call on fete-days, such as the Shah’s birthday, and 
the Naw-Ruz : it is a fault on the right sid(‘ to call on religious festivals, such 
as the Id^ etc. 

ahvdl-pursi is ‘‘asking after a person’s health,” i.e., kind 
enquiries on meeting. 'Ijfddat is “ visiting a sick y)erson.” 


To give and returii salutations is a duty founded on the Quran, and the practice 
of the Prophet. Salatn aannat asi va jarah farz, A liorRernan salutes a footman, and 
i person on foot thoso who are seati-d. It is sullicient for one of a party to give or 
return a salute. 

Muslim women do not and are not saluted in the street, but Zardushti women salute 
their men. A Persian recognizing ins wife (veiled) in the street would not speak to her. 
rho laws of Islam forbid a man saluting a vvojnan unless she bo old. 

Salutations must not bo made with the left hand, as it is used for legal ablutions 
md unclean x^urposes. 

i A comijovmd noun; no izafat. 

•2^ With the verb in the 1st person singular. Classically, and in India and 
Afghanistan in speaking, the verb is in the ^ird person singular after banda, 

^ In shd^ Allah Apf Lief “if God wills” corresponds to “I hope so and think 
so.” To the common question ” is it going to rain?” a Muslim says in sha^ Allah 
AjJf Ukjf where an I'Tiglishman says “yes”: no Muslim would dart^ to decide for the 
Almighty. A failure to grasp this idea sometimes causes Europeans much irritation : 
they cannot understand not getting a “ straight answer.” 

Fo accept an invitation is, according to a sunnat ohligatoiy on a Muslim. 

The word fardd enters largely into the Persian vocabulary. During a two 
years’ residence in Kirman the author cannot once recollect hearing the word imruz 
An opium-smoker—and it is estimated that h0% of the Kirmanis are opium 
smokers—will let ‘ ‘ to-morrow ’ ’ run into years. 

The time for visiting is either in the morning before noon (gen. for business), or 
in the evening about two hours before sunset (for fdeaaure). It is usual to send a 
servant a day before, or on the morning of the day, with an oral message to arrange for 
a visit, so that the ho.gt may be at home and prepared to receive. The seat of honour, 
sadr, and the chief guest are on the host’s right hand. Persians have expressed 
surprise to the author that he should take the top of his table at a dinner-party and 
place the chief guests on his right and left. It is no easy matter to arrange the 
seats at dinner for Persian guests, without giving offence, (Juests sometimes ask 
beforehand where they are to sit and decline to come unless promised a higher place. 
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(2) The following complimentary phrases are in common use; vide also 
(e):^ 

1 ijIjJ iJtkJ lutf-i shumR ziyad “ thank you (lit. your favour is ^reat).” 
iltijdiR shunid ziyad “ thank you (as above).” 
marhamaUi shumd ziyad thank you.” 
ijihjji az lutf-i shumd, or j! az iltifdUi shumd “ thank you 

(by your favour).” 

az tavajjuh-i shumd ‘Hliank you (by your consideration).” 
vjuAAi )\ az shafaqat-i shumd ‘‘ thank you (by your indulgence).” 

mahahhat-i shumd ziyad “thank you (your affection for 

me is great/).” 

HzzaUi shumd ziyad “thank you (may your rank be 
great) ” ; (said to a dej)artiiig guest). 

iU sdya-yi shumd ham, na-Riavad “T atu much obliged : also, 
good-bye (may your shadow lU'ver grow less).” 

d.asUi shumd dard na kunad “ thanks (may your hand or 
arm never pain ^mu)”:*^ (said when receiving l)t?lp: used by both men 
and women). 

plr shavi “ mayest thou giow old” (generally said to a small 

child). 

U-^- 'umr-i shumd ziydd. “loiig life to you ! ” 

Khudd shumd rd nigdh ddrad God keep ^mu !” 

4 Xx.Cj ^ I/O y Khudd sdya-yi shumd rd az sar-i md ham na- 

kt(nad> “ may (hid n(‘Vor remove your shade from our heads ! ” 

U.^- »Uj dar zilJ-i pandh-i shumd hasthn “we are under the 

shade of your protection.” 

U^- idld-i shumd buland “ may your fortune be high! ” 

5 ahvdl-i shumd khub ast'( “ 1 hope you are quite 

well ? (are your circumstances good ?) ” 

^ AS' bdk-i ki na-ddrld? “ I hope you are quite well (you have 
no solicitude ?) 

1 This phrase lias often been used as a nmroach against Persians, through a 
mistaken notion that ziyad means “more.” Z.iyad is a positive adjective which 
in certain cases only (uot in the example) can be substituted for the comparative. 

lltifut means “ to pay attention to.” 

8 This phrase is often used at meeting or parting in a street: properly used by an 
inferior to a superior. Some Persians state, it .signifies ‘May old ago never overtake 
you ’ (an old man’s shadow is less than that of a young man); but it properly means 
‘ may your shadow on us always remain.’ 

4 Said especially by a woman when a dish is handed to her, etc. ; also to any one 
after a display of skill in cookery, sewing, etc. 

* The force of the is that of d.ya bf at the beginning of a sentence—“ is it not 
so?»* 
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‘ vJu^ kayj-i shum.a Icuk ast ‘‘ are you wel^ ? (ib your condition 

well^)” 

^ Cyjyt^^ iS ^ ^ JchusM. Id nn-dhrid ? “I hoj)e you liave no 

indisposition. ’ ’ 

dim,ngh-i shnnui chdq nst ''are you quite well? (is 

your brain quite fit ?) ” 

mr-i ditnnuh hastld I "are you in the best of health and 

spirits ? ’ ’ 

rJiirn karn iltlfnfl knrdld " why have you shown, a lack 
of kindness (in not coming to see niei ? ” 

The answers to the above would be some sueh plirase as az d>awlat-i mr-i 
■dmmd \\ " by your <^ood fortune (! am well, ete.),” or az shafaqatd 

shumaA-^^ y, etc., or jokinyly, a,z m/irhamat-l hi 7ia-da,rtd 

"through the kindness you show ” : in shd^AlldJf hhidmaf-i slimnn. 

rasarri aIJ; ^U> c.’f "if it please (rod I will come to see you ” r 

hai/j-am .ndz health is in tune : p\z diimigJiA 

daram '‘I am happy, exliilarated (either from wine, f)r from scent from a 
garden, or company of friends),” [but luldnkas dimdgi, ddrad 

(m.c.) " he is proud” |: hnruz dimdghd na-ddrain (m.c.) " I 

am in low spirits to-day.” 

{j) Expressions of tenderness :— 

^ a\f d/iwr-i sar-al bUqardnnh " may I be thy sacrihce ” 
^A^.' dard-al bi-idn~ani " your ()ain be on me.” 

qurhand sar-at "may I be thy sacrifice.” 
sar-at salamat " may you be well.” 


> Kayf modern for kayl^ “ how," and honce tho “ how ** of one’s hoaltfi; also 

exhilaration of intoxicants. KUk kardan (m.c.) is to wind up, or tune, 

musical instruments, a watch, or clock, etc.; saz rd kuk hun L>3^ "tune tho 

instruments”: sdz-ash kuk na hud (m.c.) “his instrument was not in 

tune ” : tu-yi kulo-ash raftam iS^ (slang) “ 1 pulled his leg, chaffed him kuk- 

nsh kardam lei hi-dsman raft (slang) “ I chaffed him till I 

drew him well ’ * : fulan kaa kuk aliud c>^ (slang) “ he is drawn.” 

^ Nd-khuahl (.^ modern Persian = “sickness" ; in old Persian (and in 

India, etc.) " displeasure." 

^ In modern Persian dimdyji ^bo*i means “nose ” : in old'Persian “ brain, palate ; 
pride"; dimdgh faruMhtan (class, and m.c.) “to display pride": chi 

dar dimdgh ddrad *« what idea has he in his head ? " ; dar rd hi-dimdgh- 

am zad (local) “ he shut the door in my face.” 

♦ An expression used by both men and women. The woman sometimes circles 
round a sick person’s bed with the idea of taking on herself any danger or calamity 
that is to fall on the beloved. The custom is dying out. 

25 
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pidar '‘oli life of thy father (said to a sou or 
daughter, by the father).” 

aij jdndn (in poetry) “ oh all my lives (said to a mistress). 

7fJ(r-i chashrn-am '-light of my eyes (said to a son) 
yU jdn.4 jdn-ain "life of my life.” 

tdj-i sar-ftm ‘'crowii of my liead (a servant to a master, or wife to 
liiisbandj.” 

cdJG AiAl, alhatia nfizal hi-kdshani Idl willingly put up with your 
wdiirns (or coquettish wilfulness) said to babies or a mistress. 
cfjGo y t7t III rmnl-i ruh~i thou art likt* a soul to me.” 

f^y ' azlz~i man (used to friemds, children, liusband to wife; 
a commonly used expression witlront any great force) " my dear.” 

(k) Adjurations :— 

bi-sar-i hlmmd " f>y your liead.” 

o ly iuru hl-qabr-l plcJ((ra{ “■ (1 a<_ljur<‘) thee by thy father’s gr‘a,ve.’ ’ 
kl-arvnh l pidar-am, “ by iny fathei’’s soul ” (plural for si’og. : 
if the father is alive bi-jdit-l pidar-ntn). 

^3 ddyvAM Aj qa-^(hn (virlg.) by thy moustaclie. ” 

hi-jdn-i 'azzz-i klrndal “ Iry thy dear life.” 
bl-)n.(n'(j-( shiuud “ by your deaih.” 

^ bwmin ‘ ma\st tliou diig” or by thy life.” 

Bcznark. —yV man promises to roua* at a cmtain time. His friend 
says, "Swear*—.say in bi-zmn y,” the reply is • ‘ 

” J3y thy life I will (uime. Tiie host then says man hi-nnrant, 
zvd bi-ya^ul “May 1 die! Come soon” (if you want 

me to die like an enemy, come lat(‘)' 

(Z) Sar-i khar "ass’s iiead ” is a ier’in a}>})iicd to an uiiwxdoome 

gni'St who is for any reason a check on the eonvers.dion; m.e. sar-i 
khar pnidd ,s*7md cW 

Sometimes a visitor wall jokingly announce himself by zamhi hi-shigafl^ 
sar~i khar paydd'shud (or cy^' 

(m) (1) The ik^rsiaiis belong to the 8hra sect of Muslims and are follow^- 
ers of ‘All the son- indaw,and first cousiri of the Prophet. They maintain 

I Uso(i wfiori gixirig exiI 0 ^tati<>ll,^. A inofclior W'oiilcl say yan-z taadar 

^ Tills word iliongh appiiroiitly n jilural is ays used as a singular. The an {iff 
may be a sullix as in abadan According: to some it is an extension of tlie vocative 

ju 7 ia ! 

^ Tlie idea in your head is worth swearing liy, mine is not: iherefoie a servant, for 
instance, would say to his master bi sar-i ahum,a 

* You are so dear to me that I swear by your death in preference to mine. 

6 ‘ AIT, tlie darling of the Persians, was the husband of P^atimah the Prophet’s 
daughter. 
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that 'All was the first legitimate Imam |-U) or KMlifa (successor to the 

Prophet), and therefore consider Abu Bakr^^y\ 'Umar^ and ‘^Usrnan 
as usurpers. The Sunnis on tlie contrary maintain the claims of these three 
as well as of AliJ 

(2) The following are some of the commoner maledictions'^: — 

( khak bi-sar-ai (hi-kunand') "may they bury thee.” 

khdk-ash bi-dalian — ' curse liim.’' 

1^3 rrtMrdashur turd bi-harad “ may tlie cor])se-washer bear 

tliee away.” 

tn-s(ir-(tt bi-kJiimul may (the matter you are worrying me 
about) fall on your liead. I) —n the whole thing.” 

Kliudd inarg~af bi-dih(fd may tlod giv^c thee death.” 
cu/cUi Khndd. tarnd)a-a( kumul “ may God hnish thee.” 
r(izagdr-ai sigdb " may (hy d?i,ys l)ec(nno black.” 

baciirha biizanj na-sfii, “ boy—may you never grow iij). 

-(it bi-znuad’, may the .1/ strike thce.*^ ” 

lan-duriiM (a disguis(“d (uirse to the vulgar). 
cUL-sro jf bnrgiz frLkhdiui-yi hrHrn pif/ddri i/a-ri - ‘ nniy yon 

]>(‘ so sick tha.t you will have to carr’ied Jo the doieor.' 

^ Jihd,^-(i! natv bdsfidd. ‘‘ may yo\i die end no! ’\vear (eat, your 

eiotlu's.” ’ 

(3) iiiastern languagtis iia.ve a rjcli and varied vocabuhny (.)f abuse, and 
Persian perhaps stands foiemost. Tlie following are a few mild terms of 
d)use in ordinary use;— 

pidar-sag^ dog-fathered. 

yj pidar sukhia, IJ—d blackguard (iif. your father is 
burnt). 


> Sunni, lit. one of tlio path.” Tho Slil‘as still [)ossoss '/nujlahid'^ or 
“ oiili^htonoil doctors”: thc'y obsoi’v'o tlie eeronioni(‘s of MalmiTaiti, while the Sunnis 
only observe the lOtli day p ashura the day Ood created Adam. The Slip as also 

allow temporary Jiiarriages and observe slight ditforcnces in ablutions and the forms 
of ]^)rayer. Tliey also say that iaqiijya (or hittuZui i-©- concealing one's 

religion to escape persecution, is permith^d. 

i Vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., 1912. 

3 A third person, in joke, on hearing this sometimes adds khak i kahu 
“ eartli of lottuco ”; tlie lottiice is manured by hii?iian excrement, and is rockoiH'd tlie 
dirtiest feeder of all vegetables. 

* A woman’s curse to a woman. The Al is a monster that attacks pregnant 
women. A Persian woman that sees the ‘ Al ’ insists on dying, 8ii(3h is the power 
of imagination. 

6 A compound noun, pi. pidar-sag-ha , 

6 Subs, pidar sukhtagi 
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nasnas^ ourang outang. 

' walad-i zind j 

li>i| walad“’z-zind ) 

ay lavand^ fascinating coquette ^ (often used to little girls). 

A5l<i ay lakdta, oh fliglity one. 

T. qurumsdq, cuckold. 
jd-kafih, y:)inip. 

dayyus, cuckold. 

zan-qahha husband of a prostitute. 

Jj.^i juzul, meddler. 
ahmaq, fool. 

hir az 'pir namt-ddnad, he is such a fool he can’t read 
whether the word is hir or pir^ 
aL) ahldh, a fool. 

kawdaii, a dunce. 

base-born, illegitimate; frequently used in the sense 

of trickster. 
crM ^ Ihid^ blackguard. 
qalldsh, cheat. 

(4) The following, not to be translated, is a mild example of expres¬ 
sions heard even amongst the educated. It is inserted, as it is sometimes as 
well to understand what is being said as a piotection against covert insult :— 
^ ridam dar dalian-i pidar-ash ‘‘I spit on his father’s 

beard ” (mildly paraphrased). 

There is besides a whole vocabulary of abuse called 
fuhsh-i"^ mddar u pidar, that is best omitted. The examples already given 
will be found more than enough to indicate the general lines of such 
language—language found in the mouths of even tiny children.'^ 

Though the Persians use tlie crudest expressions in their daily speech, 
they—even the humblest and poorest of them—can, when they choose, 
administer a veiled and delicate reproof with exquisite skill. 


1 Not often used as it is considered a sin to call a man this, who is not. 

2 T^sod also in a bad sense. 

^ Qahha AA=s^ii in Arabic signifies lit. “cough.” 

4 In Arabic i), which is explained as moaning “ho knows not 

a hirr or ‘ cat.* from a birr or ‘ fox’s cub.* ’* 

6 LuB derived from Lot. In Urdu a “sodomite.” 

^ A similar expression is used in the Punjab. 

7 (Sa‘di). 

8 It is perliaps some extenuation, that, from constant use, these words have lost 
much of their force. 
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§ 94. Signs and Signals ' 

The following signs* are not only in constant use, but reference to them 
frequently occurs both in ancient and modern writings:— 

Silence:—Dasi bar sar-i dama gh zadcin y The right 

hand is closed with the exception of the forefinger, which is held perpendi¬ 
cularly (point upwards) with the middle joint touching the tip of the nose; 
front of the forefinger to the left: or the tip of the forefinger is laid on the 
tip of the nose. 

Less commonly the tip of the forefinger is placed on the closed lips as in 
.England. Biting the lower lip is a secret sign to keep silence. 

Come here, hiyd Uj :—As in India, ^.c. the right arm is more or less 
extended to the front, palm of tlie hand downwards. The signal is then 
made by closing the fingers towards the palm, and extending them a few times. 

No AJ:—^As in India. The open right hand, palm to the front, held 
(roughly) level with the head is agitated from side to side. Additional 
emphasis is given by turning the head to tlie left, closing the eyes and 
smiling idiotically with the lips closed. 

Slightly throwing tiie head back and closing the eyes also indicates 
“Xo.” as well as, “He is talking rot/’ 

liaising the eyebrows slightly is a secret signal “ No,' ’ or ‘ * Don’t do it.” 

Raising them with a slight turn of the head means = “ Ask him.” 

Yes: — Dast bar chashm nihddan y. This action generally 

accompanies the reply chashm atul signifies implicit obedience. The tips 
of the fingers of the open right hand (back to the front) are laid on the right 
eye. Also placing the right hand on tin* left breast and bowing — “ Yes.” 
Lowering the eyelids is also a sign foi‘ “ Yes.” 

Astonishment: — Angusht gazidan kzJiSj', or angusht-i tahaygiir (or 

t(dajjub) gazidan ^ or) . The tip of the forefinger is 

placed on the teeth of the lower jaw. This action is commonly represented 
in pictures of the meeting of Farhad and Shiiiii. 

The Afghans lay the forefinger (underside to the front) transversely across 
the mouth and close tlie teeth on it—opening the eyes at the same time in 
an astonished gaze. 

Halt : — -Vd ist'"' or bi-ist Aj or —The right arm is held 

perpendicularly, much as in the British Cavalry signal for “halt,” or the 
open and extended right hand is held up a little above the level of the right 
shoulder, palm to the front. 

1 Ilepublisbed for tho J). As. Soc. Beng., 1907, by kind ponni.ssion of the Council. 

It is related that a European visitor at an Eastern Court nearly lost his life by ^ 
accidentally biting his linger (the signal for astonishment) when the king was relating 
one of his best stories. 

3 Istgah “ railway station.” 
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Mad: —Tapping the right side of the nose with the tip of the fore¬ 
finger = dimdgh-ash khushk^ast “he’s cracked.” 

Drawing the open right hand across the mouth downwards, from wrist 
to tips of fingers, and blowing on it at the same time = “All gas, he’s 
talking rot.” 

(tO out :—Sliglitly poking tlie chin forv/ards. 

§ 95. Bibliomancy, Divination, Superstitions,' etc. 

(a) Islikhdra signifies asking divine direction as to any course 

to be pursued about wliich th<^ seeker is doubtful, by opening the QurVin and 
finding the answer on thf' right-hand page. The seeker first repeats the 
Surak^'-kFdfihah or “ 0{)ening Chapter of th(‘Qur-^an,’' the aS'?/- 

raV^’l-1khld^ ()uth(‘ dec ]aratif>n of Cod’s Unity ’’ ((dia]). 112), and 

tile 5Sth versc' of 1’iie S(int!''-'l-AK^(lin tht^ Chapter of t'attle” (6tli 

Cha])tei*) thrt'c limes, ajul tinMi opcms tie' Sometimes seven Salawnf 

are repeated in addit ion ; oj- else <die si'cdvcr first ,s(ilaivat ' rni-lirlstad 

^ .C . - y- - ^ j 

i.e. lie says three tinu^s JT ^ ^1^ jLo . He thc'u 

says cme Al’liarnd (i.e, the Falikah ei- Opening Chapter) and then ()iif huF'lldh 
^JJl (J.3, and la'^tly the Aya-iikniajdlih" !-' Ai(u^i} wdiiedi is the 

58th verse ol t}u‘- sixtli chapter or (’haptia of tlie Cattle/’ 

^ O '' </ ..O >■ ^ 

Then saying ^.,^9 All((hin}i.i}(a\'^iaklnr-)i~tA bools is opened by 

the seeker ai random, by the foreting-iu’ of the right hand, and the top line of 
the right-hand page is seleeted. Tf no viu'se heeins in this line, the seeker 
turns back and goes to the beginning of the verse. Verses issuing commanrU. 
or e.\pressing pity, etc., an* |>i(>pilions. 

Another method is, after oiaaiiiig the book as abovie to count tbe 
number of times the word Allah ocemrs on the ])age, and then to turn over 
(forward) the same imndrer of {lagi'S, and again count tlie same number 
of lines from the top, and then if no verse cornmeiK'os in that line to read 
forward and take the first v(use that oeeurs after that line. 

1 Jlopublishcd from tlio Jt. As. Sot;, lieeg., 190U, t)y kind ;M>rmi.s;-it)n of tlio Courici 1. 

^ J 8 tiJi'h Til CL lit. “ askinp lji\'onr.s, etc.’ 1 lie tluit tlic 

Prophet taught was a ])rayer asking for guidance. 

The seeker goes to a MiiUa for an iatikhara. who takes no for—except perhaps mi 
offering of sweets or fruit. 

One form of bibliomancy in England is to take an omen from the first word of the 
first person heard reading the Scriptures. Taking an omen from a Ihblo suspended by a 
key is still common enough. 

S i^alat is properly any prayer, being the Arabic equivalent of namaz jUi ; 

by the Persians, however, the word has generaUy a special signification. 

* Incorrect Arabic for —choose for me.” 
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The answer is of course often extremely vague. 

In addition to the above, the Persians, even the most irreligious, 
generally take an istiMiara from the tasbih rosary.” ^ The 

Fdtihah is recited three times and any two beads are taken hold of at random. 
As the first bead between these two points slips through the fingers the 
seeker says Suhhdn^'^lldh aJJ| “Holiness be to God ” ; as the second is 

slipped Al-hamdHVlldh aH “ Praise be to God ” ; as the third is slipped 

wald = “don’t do it.” 

These expressions are repeated in this ordei* till the last bead is reached. 
According as the first, second, or third expression falls on the last bead, the reply 
is favourable, indifferent, or negative, i.e. J^uh mlydna or had 
From laziness, the Fdtihah is in practice usually recited only once. 

This form of istilchdra takes little time or trouble—for most 

Persians carry a rosary in their pockets as a kind of play-thing—and it is 
resorted to on the most trivial as well as the most seiious occasions.^ 

Tajd^ul “auguring,” is generally applied to seeking a jal^ or 

‘ omen ’ from Ildfiz, A volume of the Divan of the poet is held in the left 
hand and the following words are said :—b 

^ Yd ^wdja JJdfiz-i Shirdzl ill kdshif^i har 

rdzd har-i md hiyd va yak fdUt 'mundsib-i hdl biyanddz,'^ or 

Hdfiz-i Shirdzi turd, bi-haqq-i Shdkh~i Nabdt qasaw. mi-diham ki kull-i ahvdl rd 
dar in kitdb-i kJiud mu^ayyan kun. The eyes are closed, the volume opened at 
hazard ^ and the first line of the page on the right-hand is taken, and the seeker 
turns back to the beginning of that ghazal J>^. If the omen is unfavourable, 
the ghazal J>^ following it is read (called the shdhid-i ahazal-i avval 
Jy and if propitious is acted on in })reference to the first. 

(c) The Persians also consult astronomers, and geomancers, before start- 


1 There are suvoral ways ef niakinji: this istikhara . one way is merely a 

game of “ odds and evens.” 

2 Shall 1 or shall 1 not take a purge ? ” Out coine the beads. Many a European 
surgeon anxious to perform a critical operation has fretted and fnmod, because day aftei’ 
day the beads said the day was unfavourable. 

Fdl giriftan JL- “ to take an omen” : tafd^ul zadan 

* There is no fixed formula. 

6 By running the nail of the forefinger of the right hand through the top edges of 
the leaves, the book being held in the left hand by the back, front edges towards the sky. 

^ Munajjim “astrologer”; Hlm-i miyvm “astrology”; rammdl 


geomancer ” ; *ilm~i rami g. {rami anddkhtan 
Hlm-i hayat oUa “astronomy”, a term also applied to Euclid. 
hashldan “ to cast a horoscope.” 

Fdlrglr is applied to any professional omen-taker. 


oomancy ’ ’: 
Zlch-i Pali, 
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ing on a journey, closing a bargain, or even changing a sleeping-room in a 
house, etc., etc.; they believe in lucky faces, fortunate numbers, and 
unlucky days. 

Geomancy is supposed to have been discovered by Daniel. Geomancers, 
" therefore, before casting, say, ‘‘ Yd Hazrai-i Ddniydl ” b. 

{d) The 13th of Safar, the second month in the Muslim calendar, and 
the 13th of Nawruz, are days of evil omen ’ ; also the 5th and 13th of every 
month. To avoid the evil that might overtake them were they to remain in¬ 
doors, all Persians leave their homes on the 13th of Nawruz, and spend the 
day from sun-up to sun-down in the open air. Disaster follows a quarrel 
during these hours. On the last Wednesday of Safar, hoys and girls jump 
over a fire.^ 

(c) Omens are also taken from birds, ani?nals, the number of times a 
person sneezes, the crossing of a threshold with the right or left foot first, 
and many other things too numerous to mention. 

(/) Persians also believe in the evil eye, chasJim4 bad ^ or chashm- 

za^m Any one may be possessed of the evil eye without know¬ 

ing it, ^ and some superstitious people say Md shd^ Allah Ait before 
gazing at their own countenances in a mirror, so as to ward olff the evil 
effects of their own admiring eyes. 

Blue wards off the evil eye, and for this reason valued animals are 
adorned with beads of this colour. Also the island seed is burnt in the fire. 

Pretty children are often purposely kept dirty and unkempt, and further 
guarded from malign influence by amulets ta^viz 

Carpets are generally woven by the tribes-people with some small defect 
in the pattern, to avert the evil eye. 


I Manhvfi or bad 

2^ The Prophet died in the month of Safar. It is supposed that the Last Day 
will fall on the last Wednesday of a Safar. 

8 The Shah has the right to see every woman in the kingdom unveiled, and 
the royal glance is fortunate. 

The Mujtahids have the same right, being considered mahram. 

♦ In mard hnd-chashm aat chasm-i ahur (or ahum) ddrad 

or ) (m.c.): In ahakha-zahan-aah ahum aat 

(m.c.) “ this man always prophesies unlucky things.” 

6 Bazurhand jJu jjL, a charm made by writing a text, wrapping it in hul^har 
or scented leather {qdb-i Quran) y which is then bound on the child’s arm. An amulet is 
also called t.iliam or “talisman.” 

Damrrdhi more commonly aar-rahi is money expended in charity 

on the threshold, by a departing traveller, to insure a safe return. 

In India some Muslim women bind a coin on the arm of the departing relative to be 
expended in charity on reaching the journey's end in safety. 
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Strange to say, a pig ^ in the stables will ward off the evil eye irom the 
horses and mules. 

(gf) Certain cities, Mullas* houses, a Consulate, the stable of certain big 
people, etc., constitute sanctuary or hast The writer once saw a soldier 

clinging to a big gun in the square of Kirman, declaring it was hast 
However in spite of his protestations he was finally removed by the 
Governor’s farrashes. 

(h) The time of Naw Ruz is a general holiday. People make picnics 
for \o days, and every master is supposed to present all his servants with 
one month’s pay. The chief of a dervish sect will auction certain sites, 
such as the Governor’s Palace, the British Consulate, etc., to his followers. 
The purchaser erects a tent and blows a horn and refuses to move on, unless 
given a sufficient sum of money over the sum for which he purchased the 
site. 

(i) Persians attribute misfortunes to the revolution of the heavens, to 
the ‘evil eye ’ of time, to the world, etc., etc.^ 

The influence of the heavens on the fortunes of man, appears to be an 
ancient superstition dating back to a pre-Islamic period. It has been sup¬ 
posed that Persians attribute their ill to the heavens, to avoid the appearance 
even of attributing misfortune to the Deity. This is nob, I think, the case. 
The Persians still believe that the revolution of the skies affects man’s fate. 

Muslims who wish to avoid ascribing ill to the Deity, attribute the 
occurrence to Fate, Qazd Qadar or Taqdir In the religious 

drama of Husayn, the sky is accused oi being the author of his misfortunes. 

Examples:— 

Ay charJ^-i falak ^ardbiaz kina-yi tust — {0. K.) 

“ Ah ! Wheel of heaven to tyranny inclined.” 

{Whin, trans. Ruh. 25). 

^ 


1 Tweedie mentions a wild boar being kept in the stables at Baididad, and this is 
occasionally done in Persia. Some say the breath of a pig is good for horses. In 
‘Arabistfin, pigs’ flesh is said to be eaten under the name of gusfand-i farangl 

y. Ham in Persia is sometimes called gueht-i hulhul JL^ a name said to 

have been invented by a telegraph clerk. The Baluchis of Bampur (Persian Baluchistan), 
a very different-looking race from the fine people near the Dora Ghazi Khan Frontier in 
India, eat wild pig and foxes. 

2 Oardiah-i Falak Dunya Dahr Qardun CharMk 

Ohoahm-zakhm-i Zamana 
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In charl^-i jaj^'f^sha-yi ‘ all-hunyad 
Hargiz girih-i kdr-i kas-i rd na-gusTidd 
Har jd ki dil-l did ki ddah-i ddrad 
Ddgiri digar-i har sard dn djdgh nihdd —(0. K.) 

The wheel on high, still busied with despite, 

Will nev’r unloose a wretch from his sad plight; 

But when it lights upon a smitten heart, 

8traightwa.y essays another blow to smite. 

[Whin. Rub. 154). 

Ay charJ^ chi karda-ayn turd: rdst higuy 
Payvasta figanda-i mard dar tag u puy —(0. K.) 

Oh wheel of lieaven, what have I done to you 
That you should thus annoy me ? Tell me true.” 

( Whin. Rub. 499). 

\^ y -JU aJ^ 

Chun Idla hi-Naw-ruz qadah glr bl-dast 
Bd Idla-ruldhd agar turd jurt^at hard * 

May nush hi-kliurrami ki in charkh~i kabud 
Ndgdh turd chu bad garddnad past .— {0. K.) 

“ Like tulips in the Spring your cups lift up, 

And, with a tulip-cheeked companion, su}) 

With joy your wine, or e’er this azure wheel 
With some uTilooked-for blast upset your cup.” 

{Whiyi. Rub. 44). 


CHAPTER XI. 

§ 96. Diminutive Nouns or). 

(a) Diminutive terminations are :—v.^ - & and ; also colloquially j. 

These diminutive forms may express contempt, pity, affection, or 

simply give the idea of diminutiveness. The diminutive nouns may further 
be qualified by an adjective signifying “ small,” “ little,” etc. 

(b) For rational beings the three first only »J' or » are used, as :— 

(1) ^^Lddj^ mardak “ a small man.” 

iJUjIa: mamdk “little mother” (Sa^di). 

1 In prose ast would bo used. 

4 Lola is in Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab, the name of the common red 
poppy. 

8 Colloquially mardaka also zanaka (m.c.). This k is called kaf-i 

taaqhhir 
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zanak “a iittle woman ” (rare). 

1 dulditarak or diMtara “ a little girl.’’ 

Tiflak’i man nd-khush ast G wjUiis (in.c.) my poor little 

child is sick” : Farangiyak (Trans. H.B.) ‘‘ contemptible European.” 

Remark.—Ill bdd-i kJntrusak “croup” (so styled from the 

sound of the cough) the is iiisbati, 

(2) generali}^ gives a sense of contempt; — 

mardaka (m.c. only) “fellow.” 

^ zanaka , “ virago.’ ’ 

(3) t generally givt^s the idea of immatureness, as ' 

pisara “ little boy.” 
dukhtard little girl.’ ’ 

In dushiza virgin ” (from dushtdan to milk) the termina¬ 

tion appeals to Ih) tlie referred to in Remark to No. (o). 

bdclicJid “child, or young of any animal. 

Remark 1. -The temiination » also occurs in subsiantives witiiont 
life, as; ,^f(fnia from ridfid^ adj. “wliite”): kuh<‘ “a, caniel- 

iiump ” (iroiu "n hill”); jahika “bastinado [ml* ” (ironi jalak 

“ the sky ”), vide. I 9S (/>)• 

Ri Udfrk II .—The foims pisrfia dakldarn. larhitk/^ lire 

collo(piial only. 

Remark III. — In knrra ‘'a, foal *(of horse or donkey), 'by barra 
‘’a lamb,” jfija “chicken,” etc.. tU(‘hna.l hao-no diminutive signi- 

ticatican 

Reraark / I .— hinaJ 5 is frequently elided, as; Ifatida ‘slave,’' dim. 
bandak (ehiss.) [in Mod. Pers. J. /Idz-ndnia 

“newspaper,” dim, ruz-ndnicha “small book, or a daily account. 

Sometimes it is changed into <f, ride (o). Similarly is sometimes elided, 
jj,s. /h, h “ |)arr()t (liin./fz/n/,-(class.) ; lutiyak (mod.). 

1 An uinnarrieJ girl or vvonuin is called dulshjar (m.c.). 

^ ddiosc words aro })roperly contemptuous, but iroin froquont use (in Kirman at 
leasts they iaive so far lost thoir force that a iiushand and n ife use tliose forms in ad¬ 
dressing each other. Generally if a woman is address'-d as zanaka she replies, 

zanaka niadav-at <^^ 3 - 

Said to he d' rived from an obsolc^to form bach. Tito tashd'id is apparently used 
to distinguish this avoo! from bi-chi “for what, why ? ’’ 

Darakht bach-zada “ the tree (or any plant) has sent out a sprout.” 

A Also falak : to which the feet are fastened b\ a loop and iield sole.s upwards. 
The pole is held hy two men. 
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(4) The only termination found in irrational animals is as :— 

Miarak-i misktn “ poor wretclied ass.” 
murahak-i kuchak a little chick.” 

* aspak-i kuchak a little horse or pony.” 

This termination is generally added to the generic noun, as: 
haywanak ‘'poor creature”; ynurgAalc “wee little bird”; (vide also 

last example (c). 

(5) For inanimate o})je(as ^ and (or za) are used or 

hawzak or Jiawzcha (m.c.) “ a small artificial pond ” : hdfjhcha (m.e.) “ a 

ittle garden”: kafcha “a ladle” (kaf the palm of the hand): 

bdzicha “a little irame ” : tujavgcha “a pistol”: pulak 

“ a spangle, a fish’s scah^, a scale on a bird’s leg ” : kamdncha, (m.c.) 

“ a violin how ” : mardumak-i chaslim (m.c.) impil of the eye ” : 

kuclia ■ ‘ lane ’ ’ ; mashklza “ a small leathern bottle ’ ’ •’; 

haytak-i chand, (m.e.) “ a few little verses ” : niz(tk-% (Sa‘di) 

“ a few days.” 

<JS [j 

Ddtang shari yak javak-l'^ bang bidchur 

Yd yak ma/iak-i-^ bdda-yi giil-rang bi-khur. 

“ Are you depressed ( then take of bang one grain; 

Of rosy grap(‘-juice take one pint or twain.” 

(O.K. 251. Whin.), 

In lakhsha “ u. live coal, a spark,” naysha " a small reed ” and in one or 
two words the sha is merely a corru])tion of cha. 

Words ending iji <////take the termination as: daryd, dim. b;^^ 

darydcha] sahrfi, dim. sahrdciia ; Ij- mra , dim. sardcha 

As when forming the plural in dm, final silent » becomes g, so soriietimes 
with the diminutive iii as : jdnia garment, ’ ’ jdnnigak “ a little 

garment ” (vide also (3) Jlernark IV"). 

The termination ^ is also added to adjectives, as ; surk/iak (m.c.) 

‘'measles”; ialkh-ak (class.) “somewhat bitter; the colocynth”; 

'' kam-iar-ak (m.c.) “a little less”; jjd dur-larak (m.c.) “ a little 

further”; dirdarak (me.) ‘ • a little later ” ; past-tarak *Jy (m.c.) 

1 In modern Persian aspak also means a “toy liors-”: in Indian Cavalry 

Kegiments it is applied t<> the leather covering for tlie capo wlion carried on the wallets. 

2 In m.c*. ka/-gir , a name also given to a siiovol for the fire. 

8 A:p.Jj.3, qiziljih is properly for qizilcha (dnn. of qizil) P. ; aurkfiak (m.c.) = 
“ measles *’ (in the diet, also a gold coiii and a bag). 

* Javak-l small barley (‘orn or so,” manak-t ‘'a small man or 

so.” 

6 Also in mod. Pers. jama-ak. 
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■ ‘ a little lower ’ ’: c>jj zudtarak “ a little quicker ’ ’ : muzd-i liammdml rd 

had-ak na dMdam “I tipped the bath attendant not at 

all badly” (Tr. Haj. Bab. chap. 17). 

Remark. —The termination tj appears to be a form of Aa., as : or 

dRnja or ddnzJ±a ' (class.) '‘a lentil,” the diminutive of ddna. 

In a few words tcha and tsha Ailjf occur, as : daricha “ a small 

door, i.e., a window (opening like door)”; “a crescent; orna¬ 
ment.” In hdzicha the belongs to the original form.^ Iza is also for 

animate nouns, as : dushiza ‘‘ virgin ” ; ndviza “ a small boat.” 

(c) The words pisar and bachcha added to rational nouns, 

sometimes give a diminutive sense;— 

j ay j)isara mihtar or pisar-mihtar (m.c.) '‘oh sais boy ” (not 
“ son of groom ”); ghuldm-hacliclia (m.c.) “ a boy slave” : shutar- 

bachcha (Sa^di) “young camel”; darvish-pisar (Sa‘dl) 

‘ a boy dervish. ’ ’ 

yw j Jla.c y ^ ^ ‘VT 

Mur gh -ak az hayza hirun dyad u rRzl talabad 
Va ddmm-hachcha na-dnrad khahar az ‘aql u tamiz —(Sa‘di). 

“ The chick comes out of the egg and seeks its living, 

But the young of man has nothing of sense or discernment.” 

Remark I. — Words like y^ju (or juy “ a brook or stream ” require 

the ^ in the dimiiiutivt', as : or 

Jav) "a grain of barley ” becomes javak 

Remark 11 .—These diminutive suffixes are called chhn-i iasghlr 
^nd kdj4 tasgMir ok. In Marak “poor ass” diXid pisark 

“darling boy,” the suffix may be called kdf-i tarahhum ( ) 

“ the k of compassion or kindness.” In zaluk "a leech” for zalu 

(gen. zalu) the kdj is zdi/id or superfluous. 

(d^) The diminutive termination ak also gives a modified signification 
to the original noun, as :— 

chashmak (m.c.) “a wink,” (chasm “eye”). 
dastak “ clapping of the hands,” (dast “ hand ”). 

iJXij puslitak^ “ somersault,” (pusht “ back ”). 


I Similarly kaj “ crooked “is sometimes gazh. 

^ Baghcha a little garden “ is in Urdu baghlcha 

3 Pisar-i mihtar (m.c. and class.) “ the older son.” 

^ Dar ah puahtak hi-zan (m.c. and local) “dive into the water.” 
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AFFIXED iS 

iJUxo tuMimak “water-melon seeds”* (roasted and salted); (tulchm 
‘ ‘ seed ” or “ egg ”). 

zardak “ a carrot.” 

hdd-i khurusak “ croup ; (ijuitativo' word). 

Remark.—Inak and dnak and the diiiiinutives of in and an, 

signify “behold !, here is ! ” ; {dnak not used in m.e.). 

(c) The m.e. kYlchulu or k'tlchull *' eliildren 

or things in a good, sense) is creeping into writing. Kuchukii j^^y^ or 
kuclmkii “ small ” is less diminiitiv^e than tl)e fornn'i*. 

This dimiiiiitive y is \'cry coiuinon in m.e., as : pisarn jj -—dukhtarit 
aspfi kltdhu. etc. 

Mardn and zanu yj are not used, but mardakJi and zanaku 

yj) (vulg. and loeal) are used to express greater diniinutivcaiess tiian mardak 
or zaiiak Yarn (m.e. and vulg.) is usc'd as “ b()y ” is, by tlie 

Jrisii, and does not express diminutiveness. Hiis snilix is eaJied mn-A {asghir 
( • b ). 

(/) KhuriTsanls, in sp(‘a,king, use tlu' suffix gaZ: iJ'T as a dimiiintive, as : 
hachcJiagak iSt ‘‘ dear or tiny fntle child ” : harndar-gok-l shnmd 

“your small brother.” Per'siai^s lioweNer look u])on Khurasanls as 
savages. 

(f/) Mashknla .V Sfuall tiiashk (leather w'ater-skiu), and 

musliknla “a small bit of musk,” are foiined aceortMng to no rule, 

and are probably the otily examj)les of ilie diminutive terminations ul<f. 

§ 97. Affixed and Arabic Abstract Noun. 

(a) Grammarians enumerate several kinds of {Persian) formative ‘ :— 

(1) By affixing a ^ (nutruf ,> to a,n adj(K;tive, simple or compound, 

an abstract noun is formed, as: mH “goodness,” ddnd^i 

“wisdom,” from “good,” and bfj> “ wise ” : )) zar-hakhshi “the 

bestowing of gold”; jahdn-ddri “ empire,” (from ‘^dj., 

“ giving gold ” and;td iulj., world-holding ”).^^ 

Abstract nouns are also formed by affixing this to nouns, xironouns, 
verbal roots, and past x^^^ttieiples, etc., etc., as: pddishdh “king,” 

i Briefly, froiii aJl adjectives and froui some participies, abstract nouns are formed 
by adding ^ : silent Ji becomes gi. 

From nouns, adjectives are formed by adding a, as: t 5 'hcy panjah tumanl 

“ worth 50 tumans. “ 

A few abstract nouns and adjective.s aro formed by adding alip as : garma 
(m.e.) “heat, hot weather” from garm “hot”; iyy* sarma (ra.c.) “cold, or cold 
weather”; shayda., P. “mad from love” from shayd, substantive: vide foot-note 
(2) to (6) (3). 
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rpUisliaU ‘‘sovereignty”: hastl “existence”; nlsfi 

“ non-existence ” ; rmnl * “ egotism.” 

In Msti “existence, being” and nisti “ non-existence, not 

being,” tbe ^ is added to the 3rd pers. sing. Pres. Tense. If the adjective 
is compound, as: budasi u pd U ^ “helpless, unweildy,'’ the is 

usually added to the second part of the compound only, as; bi-dast u pd\ 
“helplessness.” 

Similarly in the case of a double simple adjcctiv (‘, tlie ^ is usually added 
to the second only,'^ as:<^J^J iar u idzagi “freshness” (for this vide. 
below); past u bulandl “ ups and downs ” ; bd kamdi-i sdf sddiqi (H. \). Chap. 
.XILI, p. Ijdhj. Compare also: ^ ^ 

y h ^yUli ^ (Tr. 11. B., Chap. XXJ.J) “ for he permitted ine to sit in his 
presence, to eat with him, and even to smoke his pi])c,—” ; Iktc, iiovvever, 
limri’nishini should be substituted for liam-nislmi 

This Persian may also be added to some Arabic past participles. 

I'hus from murakhl^as “permitted to leav(‘ and licensed,” comes the 

m.c. substantive muraMkhast “ p^-rmissionto depart, k‘:iv(‘’' vvdiich is 

now ])ief(M’red to the correct form rakhml 

If the noun ends in silent the » is changed into as: handa 
“slave,” bcrndagi ‘bondage”; shiknsta “ broke?i,” 

shikastagl “fracture, also beiniz worn out, broken down (old age) ” : chuni 
and clugdnagi “the how and wiierefore ; state.” 

This ^ is called the gd-yl tuasdar or the ^ of the verbal 

noun, and also yd-i/l isvii . 

(Such nouns ai c included in hdsil-i niasdar vide § 115. 

A noun may be formed from the Imperative root of the verb by atfixing 
iSi as: Jdiud sitd^i “ S(df-praise ” (compound word) ; vide also 

§ 115 (c) and (/}. 

(:!) Nearly allied to the yd-yl viasdari is the yd-yi miishdbih, 

or ydryi viusdhabat which expresses similitude or assumption 

of character, as :— 

Zd(j/i bi-jarr-i hi hmnd^l kunad 

Sar ki rasad ptsJid ta pdS kunad. —(Nizami). 

o. 

I Manly P. “ egotism,” but Ar. from root ** seminal fluid *’ ; also ba man-i vjjbob 
“ thou art with me.” 

An instance of the Persian dislike to the repetition of tho same word or soimd. 

Ruhb^at is always used in India. 

4 Mas iar — source, and lienee the Inf. of a Persian verb or the root 

in Arabic. 
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‘‘ At seeing thy splendour the magpie acts the huma,^ 

The head that comes near thee humbles itself (lit. acts the foot).” 

In this example humnS and both illustrate the of 

similitude. Haiiinl boundless generosity (from Hiitim of Tay, famous 

for his generosity).’' 

(3) The ya-yini shall indicates relationship, Irani 

‘•'Persian,” from Iran “Persia.” " ^ 

In Arabic, the relative ^ has a tashdld, as: sharnsiyy^'” “solar” ; 

but in Persian the iashdld of tlie Araln'c relative <jr is omitted in the mas- 

culinc, as : shamsl but restored in tlie feminine, as, shamsiyya. . 

If the substantive is Persian and ends in hd-yl makhft Sihamza 

is substituted for the yd-yl nishati ^_ 5 -b, as: Loj^ surma-^i “ blue-black in 

colour ” : “ light-green, i.e., yista ^ -coloured.” The forms and 

however also occur, but are incorrect. Sornetifucs tlie % is changed into 
before the 4 ^, as: ///onri “ahouse,” khdnagi “domestic”; amIX 

qaVa “fort,” qaVagl^^ “ garrison-soldier.” In India the form Ichdni 

occurs as well as khdnagi, vulg. khdngi, vide also (a) ( 1 ). 

If. however, the word is Ara])ic, the relative adjective should bo correctly 
formed according to the Arabic rule,* (vuk: Ar. Gr., Appendix): thus from 
“egg” is derived 4 ^^, Ar. “oval.” The form cW* is incorrect, 
though occasionally used in Persian. Nugra “ silver ” (mod.) 

“ made of silver ” ; but classically is also found. 

As regards the final relative in words like Shirazi"" vide p. 170ofVolume 

1 Called also dawlat Humd “ the Common Lammorgeyer ” {vide 

JJ. As. Sor*. Ileng., 1900) (not a mytliical bird) is supposed to bo fortunate; humayvn 
adj. ‘ ‘ fortunate. ’ ’ 

5 This is not the Arabic ^ that forms Arabic relatives, as : (Pors. 

mi^l) “Egyptian,” etc., though it corresponds to it. 

8 The “relative noun” is a substantive or adjective, as: arziyy^^^ “ earthv ” ; 
misriyy^^ “an Egyptian.’’ For tlio Arabic pi. of these nouns v^c^eAr. Gr., Appendix. 

Similarly abstract (Ar.) nouns are formed by adding , as: ildhiyyat Aa^Ii “God¬ 
head” ; insdniyyat “humanity.” In imitation of the Arabic, this termination 

is also added to Persian words, as: hhariyyat “stupidity,” also hharl; zaniyyat 

“womanliness”; mardumiyyat, etc., vide (1) (1). The words “ child¬ 
hood ” and kardhiyat, etc., “aversion,” are Arabic infinitives and not abstract 

nouns of the above class. Vide (c). 

4 Similarly with plural of sects, as : pl- dahriyya AJ^,i “ the sect of dahrlsV' 

“ the Hebrew language ’ ’ is the feminine of the word 

6 i.e. the light-green colour of tlie skin of the kernel. 

* But “ a tinman,” 

7 "Words of the form AiAa? generally make 
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1 , 2, p. 179 of the Grundries der Iranis 2 hen Philologie. It is derived from 
the Pahlavi IJc. Pahlavi diu-iJc^ Persian diniy pious. This tk is derived from 
an older yaka (old Iranian) or possibly ika. 

The Hindi i is derived from a Sanskrit tka and other terminations. The 
old Iranian yaka or tka^ and the Sanskrit iJca^ etc., have a common origin in 
the old Aryan language. 

Remark I. —This is added to the native city of a person as a 

pgitronymic, but not to the name of a tribe, as; Muhammad Hasan-i SJiirdzi 

“ Muhammad Hasan the Shirazi (or of Shiraz) ; but Fath 
^ All Shah-i Qdjar : Afrdsiydh-i Turk cJTy ; Ghuldm 

^All-yi Afshdr “ Ghulam ‘Ali the Afshar (of the Afshar Tribe).” For things, 
however, the is added to both the city and the tribe, as: Shcil-i Kirmdnl 
Jti “a Kirmaii shawl” and qdli-yi Afshdri “an Afshar 

carpet. ” 

The Persians, however, say mardum-i Kirmdn (not Kirmdnl) 

“the people of Kirman,” and zanhd-yi Shlrdz “ the women of 

Shiraz (and not Shdrdzi),'^ 

Remark //.—The Ar. ordinal yli sdni (for c)b ^“ second ” does not end 

in tlie relative there is no tashdld, neither in the masculine nor in the 
feminine : (^t^ sdniya the feminine of also means “ a second of time).** 
Yahudl (P.) has for its feminine Yahudiyya “a Jewess ” ; also, 

“ Judea ” ; and for its plural Yahud “ the Jews.’ ’ 

Tlie forms hayzavi (for bayzl “ elliptical ’ ’ and Basrdvl 

(for Bisrl ) though used in Persian are incorrect; vide Notes on 
Ar. Grammar. 

Remark III. —This is sometimes added unnecessarily to an adjective, 
as: dusUi qadimi (m.c.) and dusUi samimi : in-hd 

qadimi^ shuda and <xi| (m.c.) “ these have become antiquated.” 

This might be considered the yd-yi nishat or perhaps the 

yd-yi zd%d . 

Remark IV. —This ^ can be added to the Infinitive, as: navishtaniy 
adj. (m.c.) “ manuscript ” = Navistanl ^iJ^ is also the Future 

Participle “ that has to be written ” ; vide (b) (1). 

1 The Arabic ordinals from 2 to 10 inclusive are formed on the measure of 

2 Bayzl in Persian “ whiteness, purity,*’ but in Arabic “ elliptical.** In mod. 

Persian tukhm-murahl “ oval ” and “ elliptical*’* 

B The Indian Parsis are divided into two classes, rasml (adj.) “ the moderns ’* 

and qadlml “ the old-fashioned.” 

* In India qalaml 
26 
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Remark V .—From or “Delhi,” Dthlavl “ a man from 

Delhi.” From comes also modern and corrupt. 

Marvazi ‘ a man of Marv ’ is an irregular form of Mar^azi 

* a man of Margh ’ (the supposition being that Mar^ was the ancient name 
of Marv); and Razi ‘ an inhabitant of Ray ’ is derived from Raz}\) the 
older name of the city. 

From Kaslian is formed Kdslii ‘an inhabitant of Kash, 

and from Badakhshan, BadaJ^shdni or BadakhsJii fof 

Badakhsh). 

If tliis ^ is affixed to the Arabic kiinyat tlie words ahu ihn 
disappear; thus, from ihn-i Zuhayr er’f is formed Tjuhayri^^^^), and fifein 
Ahu Flantfa comes Hanajt , 

Remark VI .— Another form of the Arabic relative termination, cliielly 

t 

used in teclinical or scientific terms, is —as: jismdnl “corpo¬ 
real” (no tashdid in Persian on the final <^ ) * ruhdrii “spiritual”; 

nurmii “bright, luminous” : nnjsdni “psychologic, etc.” ; vide 

notes on Ar. Gr., Appendix. 

(4) The yd-yi maj'ul or of the object, expresses some person 

or thing being affected by some act, as : dasi khatil “ signed” : 

la'nati “cursed.” 

(5) The yd-yi jd'il is the of the agent in such words as: jangi 

warrior ” ; hikmatz “ man of science.” 

(b) Other descriptions of are:— 

(1) The zjd-zji liydqat or yd-yi qdhiliyyat ' the of 

fitness ’; this is the added to the Infinitive, as : sulchianl “ fit to be 

burned ' ’; vide Remark IV. 

(2) The yd-yi vxihdat <^b, ‘ the of unity,’ and yd-yi tankir , 

‘ the cF of indefiniteness ’; vide § 41. 

(3) The yd-yi kMtdbi c 5 b, or of address,’ is the of the 2nd 

person singular of the verb, as: kardi “ thou madest ” ; mk-i 

“thou art good.”^ This second ^ is, however, usually distinguished as, 
cU3 Cfb yd-yi ishdUi fi‘L 

(4) The yd-yi mutakallim <jfb, or ‘cs* of the speaker,’ is (in Arabic 

phrases) the affixed pronoun of the Ist person sing., as: ildhl or rahh% 


1 In Ya Babb tu Karlmrl va karlml karam oat iS^J^ J -P VJ b 

* * Oh God, thou art generous and generosity is clemency/’ the accent distinguishes the 
first karlm-l from the second which is a substantive karlml. 
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“my Lord”’; muahfiq-i “my friend.” This ^ is also called 

ya-yi muldtafatl “ the yd of courtesy (or benignity).” 

(5) The yd-yi sifat , or of qualification,’ is the ^ that is 

followed by the relative particle a>, and gives the force of the demonstrative 
pronoun ; vide § 42 {h) for other names of this 

( 6 ) The tjd-yi zdrld ^ or ‘redundant occurs in the Imperative 

after a quiescent alif or j, as: hi~guslidy for hi-gushd UiL “open 

this ’ ’ : bi-giiy for higii Also in other words as in (for^fy^ ) 

‘‘ a clever workman ” ; vide also (a) (3), Remark III. 

(7) The yd-yi ishhd' ‘ the of satiating or filling up,’ is the 4 ^ 

of j)oetical license used to eke out the measure of a verse as when an izdfat is 
lengthened into i :— 

Tlie metre is and the izdfats after and have 

therefore to be pronounced long. 

( 8 ) The yd^yi istimrdri or * ^ of repeated action,’ is the 

added to the Preterite tense to form the Past Habitual ^; vide p. 225. 

(9) The yd-yi ma'ruf is the pronounced t (as in police ’); 

so named by the Arab invaders because they were acquainted with its 
sound. 

(10) The yd-yi majhid ^5 ^r? is the ^ classically sounded like e; 

so named by the Arabs because tlie sound was unknown to tiiem. 

( 11 ) The preceded by fatha and pronounced like the English diphthong 
ai in ‘aisle’ or ey in ‘tliey,’ is called yd-yi sdkin-i maftuh md qabl, i.e., 
‘ quiescent 4 ^,’ its preceding letter being movable by fatha, 

(12) The yd-yi izdfat ^J<i^ or yd-yi izdfi is the that is 

the substitute for the izdfat after the weak consonants ' and as in 

and 45 ^'. 

Remark I. — The ^ in adverbs of time may be either the yd-yi vahdat 
cuiicij or else what might be called the yd-yi taqrlh “ the yd of 

approximation,” as in Ailiu dS Ziyi *asr-i hud ki hi-khdna dmadam 

(m.c.) “ it was about evening when I reached home” ; ‘asr-i may also mean 
“one evening, an evening; this night” (Scottice ‘the night’). In shah-% 
suhh-i hdyad bi-ydyad 45 = 54 ^(m.c.) “hemust be her© one of these 
nights or mornings, i.e. in a few days,” the 45 * may be either yd-yi vahdat 
45b, or the yd-yi taqrlh 45b . 


1 With verbs, and certain particles that resemble verbs, this Arabic 45 * becomes 

4 ^, as: ‘ ‘ verily “ he struck me. * * 

a Obsolete in Persian colloquial, but preserved in the speech of Afghanistan and 
India. 

S Preserved by Indians and Afghans. 
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Remark II, — Ya is sometimes substituted for alij, as: yarmaghan 

for armughan (class, and m.c.) “a present.” ^ 

(c) Arabic abstract nouns of quality are formed:— 

(1) By adding iyyat: — 

First to nouns. Strictly speaking these are formed b}^ adding the femi¬ 
nine % to the relative adjectives, as: “divinity”: “ being dia- 

cordant ” ; *tiUoi “humanit}^; politeness.” 

*•*** 

Second to adjectives, as : “poverty.” 

Third to participles, active and passive, as: 7 nun'iniiyyat “ bestow- 

ment ” ; mujarradiy^jat “ bcang in solitude.” 

Fourth to particles, as: from “ how ? ” : “ substance,” 

from 'm.d‘huw°' ‘ ‘ what is it ? ” 

(2) This Arabic termination is even added to Persian words, as: 

Other Persian forms are ~ ; vide p. 400, foot¬ 

note 3, and notes on Ar. Or., Appendix. 

Words formed b}^ this addition are called “artificial 

infinitives. ’ ’ ^ 

Remark 1, —In tlie saim^ way, the Persian words pddsJidhat (Indian) 
and nazdkat are formed on the Arabic measure of najdhai hamdqat 

v:u9U;ah. . 

Remark IL —If the feminine termination » is added to an adjective 

g 

terminating in a single there is no tashdid, as: fern. but 

“ high ” has of course for its feminine 

§ 98 The Terminal 

(a) in Persian the terminal » is of two kinds, viz.^AljS ^dhir, “ manifest ” 
(i.e. sounded), and ^nakhfi or muUitaji “hidden” (i.e. mute). 

The former may be preceded by any one of the short vowels, as: rah road ” 

anduh “grief ; farhih “fat,” and is consequently sounded.^ As 

already stated, final * when mute is unsounded and transliterated a: it is 
considered a vowel by some Grammarians."* 

J Also rah avurd (class.) and eawghat; all mean a present brought 

back from a journey. 

^ Infinitive in the sense of the Arabic Grammar, i.e,, verbal noun. 

8 Panja “ claws, grasp,** but panjah (for panjdh) “fifty.” 

^ After silent the izdfat assumes the form of hamza^ but after sounded >, it is 
written in the ordinary manner, viz. kasrah. Mute % should be, but is not always, 
dropped in writing before the ha of the plural. 
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The final « in Arabic words though aspirated in Arabic as in kali- 

ma^, the pausal form of ^ become silent in Persian, thus kalifna; the 

fatha of mim drops out. 

(5) Mute or silent » is added to :— 

(1) A noun to form a noun that bears a relationship or resemblance to it, 

as: “hand,” dasta “ handle”; garm-dha =hammdm; 

dvdza “reputation; singing” : chahdr-chuba “frame ” (of door, 

picture, etc.): dftdba This jf is called Im-yi mushd- 

hahat “the » of resemblance.” 

(2) It is added to both stems of the verb to form substantives. Thus 

from bastan (Imp. stem hand) “to bind” comes bandd “a slave,” 

and from didan (shortened Inf. did) comes dida “eye”: giristan 

“to weep,” ginja “lamentation”: ndlidan (ndl), 

ndla Alb “ complaint” : shukufa “ blossom ” : larza *3^ “ trembling ” 

from larzidan : klianda laughter.” 

This t is called hd-yi maJ^fi-yl fi’^li “the silent 

verbal A.” 

(3) It is added to adjectives to form analogous nouns, as: safid tXjJtM# 

(adj.) “white,” sajida ^ : siydh »Uvo “black,” siydlia aaUw “an 

inventory, list of items” ; panj ^ ‘ ‘ five,” panja “ a claw, a bunch 

of fives, grasp, possession” ; but chapy^^ “left,” cliappa^^'' left-handed.” 

(4) It is used to form adjectives or adverbs of time, age, number, etc., 

as: chalbdrsdla'^ “four years’ old”; du-mdha AaIxj “two months’ 

old ” ; liar-ruza %j^j jit “ daily ” ; chalidr-shaba “every fourth night ” ; 

shabdn-ruza njjj “lasting 24 hours”; du-dila “wavering, of two 

minds” : du-bdra “ once more, over again” ; chand-ruza “ endur¬ 

ing for a few days, short-lived”: har-sdla aJU “yearly”: ruza 

“ daily, also a fast ” ; panj-shdkha ^ “ five pronged ” : du-ruya ^ j:> 

“double, two-faced”; du-marda^ jd “of two men ” (task, work, etc.). 

This » is called hd-yi nisbat ox-3 ^U» . 


1 Saflda-yi (or saplda-yi) suhh the dawn “ : siyahl-yi chaahm 

(m.c.) “the black of the eye,*' but aiydha-yi hisab (m.c.) 

*‘a list of the account, statement.** 

^ Subs, chahar-adlagl M, panj-aalagl etc., etc., “ the state of 

being four and five years* old.** 

3 Du-ruya aipdh “the opposing (facing) armies.” Du-ruya 

sometimes means in two ranks, but whether facing each other or one behind the other is 
doubtful. 

♦ Mlrddniatam chand-marda halldj budam (m.c.) = “ I 

knew my limitations ; capabilities.** 
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(5) The feminine form of some Arabic past participles is used substan¬ 
tively in Persian, as: mujassama “ a statue ”, from mujassam ‘‘ embod- 

ied”: it is really a feminine agreeing witli sural ^ etc., understood: 

‘^an inclosure.” This is also the of resemblance ” ; vide (b) (1). 

(6) In such words as shdhdna ‘‘ fit for a king (or kings) ” : mardana 

etc., the 8 is called by some native grammarians hd-yi liydqai 

“the Ji of fitness or suitability,” and is supposed to be added to the noun 
in the plural (shdhdn, etc.). 

ATia however, occurs as a separate suffix, as in “in a self- 

interested manner” ; dastdna “glove” : sdldna “yearly ” ; vide § 108. 

(c) Further uses of mute t are:— 

(1) To form the past participle, as: rafla “gone” (pi. raftagdn 

“ the departed, the dead ”). This t is called hd-yi inuMitaji- 

yi maf'ul “ the silent 7i of the passive participle.” 

When, however, the participle is past active, as: shunida guft 
“ having heard he replied,” the % is called hd-yi atf “copulative Ji ” 

and is considered equal to the conjunction j “and,” as: shunid va guft 

(2) It is used to form the agent (a present participle) of the verb, as: 

navlsanda jy “writer” (also part, “writing”) and is then called 
owdcb ^Ia hd~yi muhhtafi-yi jd'iliyyat “tlie silent i< of agency.” 

(3) It is used to form the feminine of Arabic words, thus rnalik “king” ; 
malika “ Queen ” (in Arabic malikah). This » is called ^Ia hd-yi tdnis 

Remark, —In Persian, this feminine » is considered a silent h, but not so 
in Arabic, thus malikaV^” (and malikah) Ar. 

(4) To form the diminutive of nouns, vide § 96 (h) (3) and Pemark. 

Remark I .—The final mute Ji of a Persian word sometimes becomes J 
in Arabic, thus Ai'-J pisia, P. “ a pistachio-nut ” is (Ji--? fnstaq in Arabic. 

Remark II, —The final Ji is sometimes redundant, as in Ji;l^ chdra : 
kina, 

§ 99. The Suffixes hdn or ^ van; vdna; 
and iDji un and van, 

{a) These suffixes are said to be a corruption of man contracted 
from mdnanda “ remaining” (also “ resembling ”). 

They are more probably the Sanskrit suffix vdn or wan, and are, accord¬ 
ing to Platts, in O. P. and Zend pdria. 


etc.* 


1 Qarl-wan or gdrl-ban or Hindustani, “ driver of hackney-coach* 
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(b) This suffix added to substantives forms substantives, as :— 

(1) hagM)an (me.) gardener; darvan (m.c.) ‘"porter”; 

'pdsbdn “ sentry, watchman ” ; shuturbdn “ camel-man (in cliarge 

of camels) ” : sdya-bdn “a shelter (from sun, rain, etc.)”; (this last 

is usually written otuU); girihdn “collar of a coat” (that which 

guards the neck 

(2) To nouns it forms adjectives, as : rnihr-hdn “kind” (in ra.c. 

mihrabdn *). 

(3) Oardun “the wheel of heaven''; wdzhun “inverted”; 

Immdyun ^ ‘ ‘ fortunate.” Van and vdna Aitj (and un ), are also affixes 

forming substantives of relation, as: 'parvdna “moth (feather-like)”; 

astarvana astarvan satarvan etc. (lit. mule-like) “barren, 

a barren woman”; pulvdn (bridge-like) the raised patli or partition 

in a field.” 


§ 100. The Suffixes gar ^ gar , gdrl kdr 

(a) The Persian suffix gar is the old Persian suffix kara, Sanskrit kdr : 

it signifies “door or maker,” as: l^idmaUgdr “ performer of service, 
attendant” : parvardagdr ^“ one who provides nourishment, i.e. God 
(also a king)” : kdm-gdr “successful”; dmuz-gdr (m.c.) “teacher”; 

ruz-gdr Jt'jj) “time, etc.”: ydd-gdr (in m.c. ydd4-gdr) “souvenir”; 

gunaJi-gdr orgundh-kdr “sinner” : sdz-gdr also sdz-kdr 

(class.) “ agreeing with (of food, climate).” 

Remark. —In ydd-gdr “ memorial, souvenir,” etc., the idea of agency 

is not marked. 

In ruz-gdr “ time ; fortune ” it is even less prominent. 

(b) Oar ^ is a similar suffix, in Zend kara and in Sanskrit kar\ it is 
probably connected with, or contracted from, kdr gar ;(f, etc. ; vide (a). 
It has the signification of the English suffix -er. Examples: zargar 

“ goldsmith (or a worker or maker in gold) ” ; tavdngar “ rich ” ; kdr-gar 
JJ£ “one skilful in business; also taking effect (as of medicine, of an 
oration, etc.) ” ; kimiyd-gar “ an alchemist.” 


1 Mihr, P. : Sanskrit mitr or mitra or mihira. By affixing a \ya-yi masdar or 
ya-yi mmhdhahat, vide § 97 (a) (1)| we get further substantives, as: shniur-hdnl 
“ the work or office of camel-man **; rnihrhanl “ kindness.” 

^ Huma u or humdy tiie Lammergeier or Ossifrage, a bird anciently 

reverenced. 

S All are connected with the verb kardan, P. “ to do,“ Sanskrit kartum^ and 

give the idea of actor or action. 

♦ Sometimes written as; . 
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Remark /. —It should be noticed that gar ^ generally signifies a maker, 
while gar indicates a performer. 

Remark II.—By adding a formative the suffix gari is formed 
which signifies ‘‘ art, business/* as : u shikar-cJii-gari narm-danad 

(m.c.) “he knows nothing about the business of a shikari^ In India 
hdwar-cJiul^dna-gari AjU. “the culinary art.” 

If two words occur together, it is usual to add the suffix to the 
second only, as: Bdbt Sufl-gart ^ ‘‘the Babi and Sufi 

religions.” 

(c) Kdr “work” is another suffix sometimes interchangeable with 
gar. 

Bad^kdr “ evil-doer ’ ’; jafd~kdr “ oppressor ’ ’; gunah-kdr ^ 

(in India gundh-gdr) “evil-doer, sinner ; taqstr-kdr ^“ one who has 
committed a fault.” 

Possibly in dmuz-gdr and kdm-gdr etc., the affix is substi¬ 

tuted for kdr 

§ 101. Ar ;f, ddr yd, dl Jf, 

(a) By cutting off the final ^ of tlio Infinitive ^ and adding dr, verbal 
nouns are formed :— 

(1) Indicating action, as : guitar “speech”; Jcirddr ^ydj^ “works 

(as opposed to words) ” ; diddr yc>.^d “seeing, sight.” 

(2) This termination sometimes gives the sense of an agent, as : Mariddr 

yd>)6 (ni.e.) << buyer ’ ’ ; firiftdr “ deceiver *’ ; parastdr “ a wor¬ 

shipper (class.); a nurse (modern).” 

(3) Occasionally this termination is found in concrete nouns, as : kushtdr 
(m.c.) “anything killed (also slaughter); classically anything slain in 

sacrifice ” ; murddr y^o “carrion, i.e. anything that has died of itself; also 
(m.c.) anything killed otherwise than with the ortliodox Muslim rite.” 


1 If, however, the suffix be added to both words, then the copulative j must be 
pronounced m, as: bahl-garl ra sufi-garl : vide also 97 (6) (3), 

foot-note (3). Similarly taqsir ii quruth-kaf or taqslr-kdr va gundh-hdr j 

or j . 

^ Also taq8tr-wdr, j\dj^.*oSO taqsir-dar and taqsir-mand. 

5 By adding substantives like Mlidmat-gdri “service, oflfice of 

attendant ’* ; zargari “ the business of goldsmith kdrgarl “ skill (in doing or 

making anything) ’* are formed. 

♦ According to Platt’s (Hindustani Grammar) the suffixes are tdr, and ddr, added 
after cutting off dan. 

6 Note—^not karddr as might have been expected. 

® Farushanda (m.c.) not farukhtdr : farlhanda (m.c.). 
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(4) Some adjectives with a passive signification are formed by this suffix, 
as: girijidr “ taken captive ; arrested.” 

(5) Divdr “ wall ” is said to be derived from ddv “ stratum ” 
and dr, 

(h) Ddr yd is the Imperative stem of ddshtan to have, to hold,” 

and in compounds generally signifies “holder, keeper,” as: pishdniddr 
(m.c.) “ fortunate”; db-ddr ^ (m.c.) “ a man who looks after 

kjj 

tea, pipes, etc.” ; hissa-ddr )\d (class.) “ share-holder.” 

It is also used in forming adjectives from nouns, as: jnch-ddr 
“ twisted.” 

If the noun be a compound of two synonyms, the affix is added to the 
second noun only, as: 'pick u Mam ^ ^ “twists,” pick u Ichamddr 
yd j twisted ” : ‘aql u hush-ddr yd ^ “ intelligent, etc.” 

Remark, —The Infinitive itself can be used as verbal noun, as: amadan-i 
man ‘‘ my coming ” ; vide § 115 (//.). 

The shortened infinitive can also be used as a verbal noun, as : kharid u 
jaruJdii j buying and selling” ; az gujUi u man in kdr kardam 

l^dji^ y y (m.c.) “I did this at his instigation”; vide 

§ n^{j){jcy 

(c) Al (Jl is a relative suffix that forms substajitives, as : changdl 

“ claw ; fork” ; dumhdl “ tail, after-part.” 

In zangdl “ rust ” (for zangd,r^ the letters I and r being interchange¬ 
able) the termination appears to be redundant. 

§ 102. The Turkish Affixes Ji ^ or chi Bash - Task or Dash 

(a) The Turkish affix chi affixed to a noun, forms a noun of the agent or 
a noun indicating possession ; it occurs chiefly in modern Persian. Example : 
4 ^^ qush-chi “ falconer ” ; banduq-chi “ a musketeer ” ; shikar- 

chi “ a shikari ” ; qdtir~chi a muleteer ” ; “ a servant 

who prepares coffee.” ^ 

In Persian this chi appears to be applied to professions only. 

I By miala, dlv. 

Ahdarl is a mule with saddle-bags fitted for a journey; lamp, tea-materials, 

pipe, etc., etc.: also called nahar-ddr. 

^ Or bd ^aql u hush j tl&c U . 

* Chi has much the same signification as wdld in Urdu. In the Uighur dialect 
of Turkish (Kashghar and Yarkand), this suffix is added to the Future participle of 
Infinitive to signify the agent, and to a noun to signify profession, as : zakdt-chl 
* ‘ custom *s official. * * 

6 The business of one servant, as guests are continually dropping in. 
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If the substantive end in jf, the t is dropped, as: IMzdn-chl 
“treasurer” ; mash^al-chl lUA^c i torch-bearer (in India dish-washer, 
scullion)” : parvdncM “one who writes parwdna,^, or Government 

orders, etc.” 

After a soft letter like ej, chi in m.e. sometimes becomes ji ^5^, as : 
hustdnji “a gardener’’; miydnjl ‘‘ a mediator.^’ Possibly 

ji instead of chi is commoner in Tehran owing to Turkish influence. 

For the forms shikdr-chi-gari gush-chi^gari , 

etc., vide § 100 (h) Remark II. 

( 6 ) A few compounds are formed by the Turkish words hash “ head,” 
and task or dash “ companion,” as : qiziLhdsh (lit. red- headed) “ a soldier; a 
Persian; Qizil-hdsh \ etc., etc.”; yul-ddsh^"^ a guide ” ; heg-tdsh or Ichwdja- 
task “ fellow-servant.” 

§ 103. Dan 

The affix dan signifies something that holds, or contains, a vessel, 

as:— na7nakr-ddn “ a salt-cellar ”; ^ qala^rt-ddii {m.c.) “ a pen- 

case ” ; J^idk-ddn (m.c.) “ the grave ” ; kumdj-ddn “ a copper 

cooking-pot ” ; ^ anfi/yya-ddn (m.c.) “snuff-box.” 

Remark. —Compounds with the suffixes and those mentioned here¬ 
after that signify ‘place,’ as: - jh (as in 

rud-hdr), etc., form * Persian compound nouns of place ’ ( ). 

In Arabic the ‘ noun of time and place ’ has special forms, as : maqtal 
“ place of slaughter, a vital spot ” ; maslndq ‘‘ the East” (time or place 

of rising); masjid “ mosque.” 

Those ‘nouns of place’ that signify ‘abounding in’ (formed by the 

suffixes zdr jfj, sdr bdrjb^ IdM -are sometimes distinguished by 

the term ‘nouns of excess.’ 

Such words as ® “cursed” are included under For 

vide § 68 VIII. 

§ 104- Zdr yj, sdr jLo, stdn or istdn lakh kada 

gdh Si'f, dbdd gard -, khdna ajU., shan (^, nd b, 

(a) The affix zdr y) signifies abounding in, as :— 

(1) Namakzdryj^ “salt-ground (where nothing grows) ” ; shura-zdr 

1 In Arabic but in Persian also 

2 JI IB a Western TurkisVi form of chi. 

8 A long box with a sliding drawer that contains pens, an inkpot, and scissors with 
specially-shaped handles, for cutting the paper. Some gaZam-dans are beautifully 

painted and are very costly. 

4 Originally used for baking a kind of bread in fat. 

* In Persian anfiya without taahdld. 

8 Compare * skilful ’ : vide § 108 (a) Remark. 
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)'i “aaitipetre ground”; ‘alaf-zdr ji) uib “meadow” '; lcar-zar)\)j^ 
“field of battle” (place of deeds); gul-zar (m,c.) “any garden.” 

(6) The affix sar has the same meaning, and forms substantives and 
adjectives, and denotes plenty, magnitude, similitude, or possession, as :— 

(1) KuJisar ;U “hilly cJiashma-sdr “a place full of 

springs ” ; sharm-sdr “full of shame.” 

Remark I. — Sang-sdr kardan “ to stone a person.” 

Remark II. —In ruJ^sdr “cheek,” the termination appears merely 

to modify the word ritM “ face (m.c.).” 

(2) It also denotes “like.” kJiEk-sdr^ “like dust, base, low¬ 

born” : shah-sdr “like a king, kingly.” 

(3) It is used for sar “ head,” as :— sag-sdr (old) “ dog-headed ’ * ; 

subuk-sdr “ light-headed ; also unburdened by luggage ” ; nigu-sdr, or 

nigun~sar jLo ^ or in classical Persian = “one who hangs the head 

from shame”; but in modern Persian only “inverted (= sar-nigun).^’ 

(c) The affix sUm ejh-o or istan signifies “ place,’’ and is derived from 
the Sanskrit stlidn “ place.” The former is used after a substantive ending 
in a vowel and the latter after a consonant, as: bu-staii ‘‘a garden 

(place of scent) ” ; Hindustan^ “ India ” ; gulistan “ garden ’ ’ 

(place of roses or flowers); qabristdn “grave-yard”; Farangistdn 

^‘ ‘ E urope. ’ ’ 

In a few words the termination gives the idea of time, as; idbistdn 
vi>h—jlj ‘ ‘ summer ’ ’ ; zamistdn x>3 ‘ ‘ winter ’ ’ ; bahdrisidn ‘ ‘ spring. * ’ 

Remark. —As regards the termination c;f ^ an found in so many names, 
M. Chodzko writes :— 

“ Quelques erudits persans m’ont assurei qu’anciennement le formatif 
du pluriel cjI, donnait aux mots primitifs le meme sens geographique quo 
leur stdn] i.e. qui est tres probable; car an veut dire aussi: propri^te de, 
appartenant a ; c)1 y ez an hud, de son propre avoir, de ce qui lu 

appartient. Examples:— 

hemadan nom d’une ville, drdeldn norn d’une province, 

gildn nom d’une province, mdzenderdn de meme, ;3f 


1 O/iOTTian is an artificial lawn or any stretch of good grass or a meadow, etc., ^alaf- 
zar y) a green spot covered with weeds and grass. 

^ Kuhiatan means country with mountains; kuhaar “hilly.” 

8 With the formative khak-aarl l “humility.” 

♦ Also Hind. 

6 For the adverbial termination an {hdmddddn ^b, nd gdhdn and 

raatan (Afghan), etc. vide Adverbs. 
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azer-htjan de meme, deshUi hdverdn, le desert de Haveran, 

doivent, suivant ces erudits, etre traduits: les Hemeds, los Ardels, les 
marais (jil), la contree dans la quelle (ender) il y a beancoup de grands 
(maz) arbres ou des chenes (mazu), les adorateurs ou les enfants (big-beee) 
du feu (azer), les deserts de rOccident (haver), etc.” 

Remark. — In poetry istdn is sometimes pronounced sitdn , as : gulsitdn 
for gulistdn 

(d) The affix Idl^ ^il signifies “place,” or “numerous, copious,” as :— 

i sangdd]^ (m.c.) “ a stony place; rocky, stony ” : div lakh, 

‘ ‘ a demon-haunted place.” 

(e) Kada signifies “habitation, house,” and as the last number of a 

compound, “place,” as :— Aiash-kada (m.c.) “ temple of the Magi ” ; 

maydcada (m.c.) “ a tavern ” ; mdtam kada (class.) “house of 

mourning” ; buUkada “ an idol temple.” 

Remark. — Jn kad-]^udd “a married man, a householder”; kad- 

hdnuyi^t^^ “a housewife, a good manageress,” the prefix is an abbreviation 
of kada 

(/) Gdh (Sanskrit gdCu) is an affix denoting:— 

(1) “ Place,” as:— Khivab-gdh ji'i' “ bedroom, also a cloth valise for 

bedding”; iakhi-gah (m.c.) “ an o])en-air platform for sitting on”; 
farud-gdh (m.c.) “ halting place”; nisJnman-gdh (m.c.) 

“a seat ” : drdm-gdh (m.c.) “ a resting place.” 

(2) “Time” as:— Shdm-gdh “the evening time”; dn-gdh^ }fK>f 

(m.c.) “ then ” ; pasdngdh “after that” ; hl-gah “ untimely,out 

of season.” Sultan na-hdyad guft magar dngah ki maslahat bdahad (class, 
and modern) sS ; vide also § 116. 

(g) The word dbdd^ suffixed to a noun denotes a city or place of 
abode, as: Balirdm-dbdd (Bahram Town). 

The adjective dbdddn is not used in forming compounds. 

{h) The affix gird or gard , found in a few names of towns, appears to 
have a similar signification, as: dj Bahrdm-gird : y.j Yazdijurd (for 

Yazdigird). 

In Ddrdh-kard (near Shiraz), the suffix is perhaps a corruption. 


< Also aang-lahha (m.c.) and sangiatan (m.c.). 

2 In rn.c. matam ldLana or matam-sara or ailA. ^jU. 

2 Oah is sometimes contracted into gdh ^ : (not to be confounded with guh 
which means human excrement).*' 

♦ Abdd kardan .^bf “to cultivate a place, or found a town “ ; abddi 

■“ cultivation; also the condition of being populous or inhabited.*’ 
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(t) * ‘ house as a suflSx has a somewhat similar meaning 

to kadat^ and gah as: kdr-khdna “factory” ; rud-khdna iiU. 

properly “ bed of a river” ; and lienee “a river.” i 

(j) The suffix shan added to nouns, also forms a noun of place, 

as: gul-shan^^}^ “ a rose-garden or rose-bed.” Inrawshan rawzan) 

“ window ” it is a corruption. 

(k) Nd 0 (sometimes nay is added to nouns or adjectives, as: 

tang-nd “a narrow place”; tdz-nd or tlz-ndy (class.) “the 

prominent part of the sword edge that does (he work (lit. place of sharp¬ 
ness) ” : « 6 -«a tbf “ strait.” 

Tn Indian Persian, this suffix is often written 

Remark.—-Va b is also added to some adjectives to lotm subatautVvea ol 
cognate meaning, as : dardz-nd ^ 31 ;^ (class.) “ length.” 

I 105. f! niand Wand , and Maud - 

NUk 7\k 

(a) Hand is a suffix joined to nouns, generally to form adjectives, 
and signifies “ possessor of, possessed of,” as: — 

Khiraditiand -‘possessed of wisdom, wise”; aqlma?id 

‘ ‘ intelligent ” ; sud-mand “ profitable ’ ’; tanu-mand “ strong.” 

In arjumand ( (also arjmand) “noble,” and hnruinand “ fertile, 

fruitful,” the suffix is a form of mand. 

Wand i^j is occasionally found for mand as in kdiiinshd-wand 
“kinsman”; puldd^wand “ hard (like steel)”; Jdiudd-wand 

‘ ‘ master. ’ ’ 

{b) Ndk tJ’U added to substantives, forms an adjective of quality, as;— 
gham-ndk ci’lwp “'sad”; J^atvf-ndk “frightful”; Matur-ndk 

“ dangerous ” ; dard-ndk “ painful ” 

(c) Ak is a termination used to form some substantives from verbs, 
as: 'pushdk “raiment” from Miurdk “food” from 

; suzdk “gonorrhoea.” 

Remark .—In maghak “ditch; low place, etc.,” from magi ^ 

“depth,” and tabdk “fever,” the termination, apparently the same, 

is termed a ‘ relative suffix ’ by native Grammarians ; vide § 115 (c). 

§ 106. Bar jb and Ydr ;b. 

(a) (1) The suffix bar signifies ‘abounding in,’ as: zangA)dr 
\.Q. Zangibdr { ‘abounding in blacks’); rud-har (class.) “channel of a 
river ” : sang-bdr sSx^ (old) “ abounding in stones, stony.” 

1 There is hardly a river iu Persia, Any dry ‘ nala * that becomes a stream after 
rain, is called rud-hhana. 

^ With the formative is* khiradmandl 
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(2) Bar is also the root of and signifies “ raining, scattering,” 

and is used to form compounds, as:— gawhar-bdr ^ “scattering 

pearls” ; shakar~hdr “ raining sugar, mellifluous.” 

(3) jBar;h is also a substantive signifying ‘Moad,” and is also used in 
compounds, as: pur-bdr jJ “fruitful (of fruit trees)”; sar-bdr (m.c.) 
“ a small extra load on a transport animal.” 

In a few adjectives, the suffix takes the form of ydr as : haMitydr 
“fortunate” (ailso baj^t-dvar, haMt-var or haJ^tur^ &i\d hal^Umand) \ hush- 
ydr or hilshydr “ full of senses, intelligent.’ 

§ 107. Avar (contracted ;f ); Va/r j., and vdr ; Gdn 
; and Man 

(a) The affixes dvar ^ and dr , which are used in forming adjec¬ 
tives from substantives, are from the verb ‘'to bring” and signify 

“bringing, producing, or displaying,” as:— dil-dvar “brave (dis¬ 
playing heart)” : zur-dvar “strong (bringing strength).” 

In sdldr “ chief,” the suflix is tlie same, but contracted. 

(?>) Related to the above mentioned are vdr and var and vara : 
these suffixes mean “endowed with, possessed of, full of,” as:— ddnish-var 
)j (m.c.) “learned”; ummidvdr “hopeful; a candidate ”; 

gush-vdr (or gush-vdra) “ a ear-ring (becoming or adorning the ear) ” ; 

shdh-vdr “befitting, or wortliy of a king, kingly ” ; zarra-vdr 

“like an atom ” ; jdn-vdr “ an animal (possessed of life) ” ; sukhan-var 

“eloquent”; ndm-var “famous.” In mushUvara “Jiandful, 

the measure of a hand,” the s is redundant. 

In dilir (also dihdvar “ brave,” is another contraction of the 

same suffix. 

Remark .—Tlie suffix vdr jy is sometimes redundant, as; sazd-vdr 
‘ ‘ worthy.” 

In;^^; ranjur “ sick,” the suffix is perhaps the same as var. 

(c) The suffix gdn signifies similitude, as: l^uddygdn 
“ a great lord; happy.” 

It also, like vdr jtj, signifies “ worthy of,” as: rdygdn^ Vj ) 

“worthless (fit to be cast on the road)”: shdy-gdn^ (for shdh-gdn) 

“ fit for a king” ; bdzdr~gdn (for hdzdr-gdn) “ merchant.” 


1 Oawhar-hari subs, with the formative iS. 

^ In India generally, but vulgarly, hoshiyar. 

S With the formative ^5*, dilravarl 

^ All adjectives may be xised as adverbs, bat adjectives in var and ana Of are 
specially adverbial in their signification. 

® In India pronounced ^Jiudd-e-gdn ; ra-e-gran, ahd-e-gdn^ etc. 
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Remark,—Dihqan is Mie of dlhgati or dih-khdn 

In girdgayi “ walnut ** tlie suffix is perliaps a corruption of 

“like.’’ 

i^d) Man “Vike,” aa: as-rmn ‘‘^ky” (like a revolving 

‘ mill-atone ’); mlfhrnan “guest.” hi nhadman sj'x^U* live suSv^x. 

seems to mean “continuity”: or = “ glad” (i,e. temporarily 

happy). Musalmnn is by some said to stand for muslim-mdny by 

olhera to be a corruption of the Persian pi. of musliin, and by others to be a 
corruption of the Arabic plural. 


108. Ana i ; ina Ab , In ; and An c; and An Rct)\ and Vdv j, 

(a) dhe inseparable suffix ana added to nouns or adjectives signifies 
“like”; as an adjective it is usually applicable to things, not to persons, 

Alarddna “like a man, manly”; d%v-ana “mad (like a 

div) ” ; ruhdhdna “ fox-like (in behaviour); wily ” : zandna “ femi¬ 
nine, peculiar to women ” ; zishtdna “in an ugly manner”; ziringdna 

“in a smart or clever manner” ; dasl-dna “glove”; ruzdna 

(adj.) “daily” ; vide also § 43 (aa) and § 98 (b) (C>). 

It can also be added to Arabic adjectives 'djizdna “helplessly, 

in a helpless or Immbled manner.” 

Kdgkaz-i duddna “ a friendly letter ” (but not inardA dusidna 

“ a friendly man”); dustdna could, however, be used as an adverb, 

as: dustdna kdr hard :i,ff “he acted in a friendly manner.” 

In ^awfndk-d7ia pursid (m.c.) “ he enquired fearingly,” the 

Persian affixed ndk vJlj added to the Arabic substantive Jdia^vf forms an 
adjective “fearful,” applicable to persons; while the additional affix ana 

forms an adverb or an adjective applicable to things. Tarsndk-dna 
has the same signification, but its compounds are all Persian. 

{b) (1) In and Ina are two more formative elements used for 

forming adjectives of relation (nisbat), as :— zarrtnf^j) (m.c.) “ golden, made 
of gold ” from zar gold; stmtn^ (m.c.) “ made of silver” : pashmin 

adj. “made of wool,” or pashmma subs. “ a woollen stuff” ; 


1 All adjectives may be used as adverbs, but those in var and ana are specially 
adverbial in their signification. 

^ Buzina (class.) “ daily; daily pay, pension.” 

S In modem Persian aim means “wire”; the Arabic word nwgra is used for 
silver and Ula for gold : but khayli zar darad (m.c.) “ he is very rich ” ; zar-varaq 
O)} )} (m.c.) ** gold leaf.’* 
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pusitn^ “an Afghan sheep-skin coat”; pustlna^^ (O'dj.) 

“made of skins”; pishln “of former times ” ; dlrina^ (m.c.) 

“old, ancient: (rare) “of silv'er” (also also and 

Remark. —Adjectives formed by the terminations dsd -ana , etc., 
signifying “like,” or by jam gun etc. “colour,” are classed as 
t “nouns (adjectives) of similitude.” 

( 2 ) The termination in also denotes resemblance in colour, as: 
zumurradin “emerald green”: zarrin “golden coloured”; 

hulurin “ like crystal or made of crystal.” It also forms superlatives. 

Remark I. —From sang stone ” comes sangin “heavy,” 

but sangi “ made of stone.” 

Remark II. —The suffix in also forms the superlative degree, but in 

ptshin and pasin it seems to have a comparative sense. 

It is also added to the cardinal numbers, as: avvalin ; vide § 48 (c). 
(c) The suffix an like the suffix in (^j, is used to form relative 

adjectives and nouns as in biijdbdn “desert” (from vf ; pdydn 

“end ” ; kulidn “horse-saddle; camel-lmmp.” 

The suffix in pishdni “ forehead ” is probably formed from this an. 

This suffix is found in names, as: Iran and Turdn Isfahan 

; Mdhdn^ (near Kerman). 

In dbdddn “inhabited,” it ai)pears to be redundant. 

In suhhgdhdn bnmddddn yagdn yagdn bahdrdn 

the suffix is adverbial. 

In jdviddn and jdndn c^UU. it is adjectival. 

{d) 7\n c) joined to some substantives forms relative nouns, as: riman 
(adj.) from rim “pus, matter,” etc. ; jushan “ coat of mail ” 

from jush “ a ring (in a coat of mail, etc.).” 

It is sometimes pleonastic, as: pddashan for paddsh , 5 b; 

zihdn for zibd Uj; sun for suy*» side, direction ” ; lafehan for 
lafeh “thick-lipped, camel-lipped.” 


1 Pustin daridan (class.) “ to blab out a secret*’ and 

pustln kandan (class.) or dar pustin i kas-l %iftadan (class.) “to 

backbite ’* are classical idioms. 

In pust-i mlshlna ast ya buzlna? (me) “is this 

a sheep or goat’s skin ? ” 

8 Dir “late,” but yar-i dlrlna “ an old friend.” 

4 An-i niahat. 

^ Ir ji\ and Tur )jp are said to have been sons of Farldun. 

® Always pronounced Mdhun. 
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(e) According to native Grammarians a final r is added to some 
substantives for niahaty as; angushtar “ring” from angusht 

“ finger” ; lahar ^ “tavern ” from lah “ wine.” 

(/) Native Grammarians give instances of final formative vav (vav-i 
fa‘{lii/yat in patu from pat “goat’s hair, wool”; (pattu 

in India is a woollen stuff, but patu ^ in Persia “ a blanket”) : skMiu 
‘ ‘ piss-a-bed ” ; rlshu “bearded” : the last, however, is probably a 
corruption. 

§ 109 . Agin or Ohi 

Gin is a contraction of dgin from dgandan “ to fill ” ; gin 

and dgin therefore signify “ filled with.” They are used as suffixes to nouns, 
to form possessive adjectives, Q.^\—gham-gin “full of grief, sorrow¬ 
ful ’ ’; 1^ashm~gin ‘ ‘ angry ’ ’; sharm^gin ' ‘ ‘ ashamed ’ ’ ; 

^amhar-dgin “full of amber” ; surma-gin (class.) “full of 

surma (or antimony for the eyelashes) ” ; l^irad-dgin (m.c.) “ wise.” 

§ 110. The Formative d {alif f) 

(a) This inseparable suffix forms adjectives and participles from verbal 
roots, as, from dan the root of “ to know ”, ^ b|^ 

“learned ” ; guyd ; vide also § 70 (a). 

It is added to adjectives to form abstract nouns as : garmd “ heat,” 
sarmd “ cold ” ; pahnd “ breadth ” (also pahnd-i 

Remark, —The following examples illustrate the forms tliat are included 
under the title of ch:li “Irregular Present Participle,” as 

distinguished from the ( or) Jcli “ the Real or the Regular 

Present Participle” in —anda —tif^ “knowing”: “skilful”: 

“purchaser” : “thief” (Imp. rt.) ; (= “hearer 

of complaints ” : cu—^ “fond of learning”: JU.c “of little sense ” : 

“ feeble” : “of pleasing speech ” : “ servant ” : 

“ a wise man” : “painful” : “ camel-man ” : “ king ” : 

“painful”: “rifleman”: “Lord”: “hard 

as steel ” : “ hero.” 

Under this head are also included such words as : “ spy ” : 

“ executioner ” : “ kind ” : “ mischievous,” etc. Also, of course, 

the Arabic Present Participle of the form as: ^Uo “ tyrant.” 


J Sharrn-ru j) “ shy, bashful.” 

^ This verbal alif is called Alif-i faHliyyat cuxUli UJl. 

8 Many of these are also “ compound adjectives.” 

♦ The “ participle “ formed by adding an Impera, root to a noun is generally called 
( or ) clpt? ^f. 

27 
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(^) Some adjectives expressing fulness and completeness are formed by 
inserting an alij between the two compounds, as : lah-a4ah^ ‘"lip to 

lip; also brimful*’: sar-a-sar"^ “entirely”; gun-a-gun'^ “of 

many colours, variegated ” ; sar-n-pn “from head to foot, cap-a-pie.” 

Vide also § 140 (h) (5), ( 6 ), (7) and foot-note. 

(c) Prefixed to some Persian words it signifies privation, as: ajumbdn 
“ motionless, fixed.” 

(d) Alif is used to form the vocative singular. When used to summon 

or to attract attention it is called alif-i fJdi “ the a?i/of calling.” 

When used in the vocative of distress, as in darted “ alas! ” it is called 
alihi nudha “ tlie alif of plaint.” 

For the different kinds of alif, vide § 2. 

(e) Bukhara ';tiu is said to be derived from hukhar ;LaR.J (Zand) “ wisdom, 

1 earning,” because of tfie learning that prevailed there. Some native 
grammarians style this final n, alif-i vasfiyyat and give as further 

examples zibd x'} and gandd : in these, however, the alif appears to be 
that of the participle [vide § 2, Remarks II]. 

§ 111. Fdm^ (Pam and Warn i ; Gun ; Charia 

(а) The suffix fdm (rarely or f* 9 ) indicates “of the colour, form, 
or likeness of,” and is affixed to i>oth substantives and adjectives : siydh-fdm 

(me.) “blackish”; la'l-fmn (t* “somewhat ruby-coloured”: 
nil fdm |di “ bluish ” ; zuniurrud-fdm ^^^3 “ rather like the green hue 
of an emerald ” ; kuhl-fdm ^ = misUi .surma 

Instead of j li, sometimes | b is found, as: ( b sapid-bdm “whitish.” 

( б ) Oun signifies “colour, species, form, fashion, etc.,” and in 

compounds “of the colour of ” : Idla-gun “ poppy-c-oloured, scarlet”; 

gul-gun “ rose-coloured ” : gun-d-gun^ “ of various colours, also, 

of various sorts.” 

Guna-ash zard shuda “ hols become pale (from sickness).” 

(c) Charia sometimes written charda and jarta means 

“ colour, hue,” and occurs in a few compounds, as: zard-charda » - 1 ^ jjj and 

1 Syn. Zab-rvz “overflowing'/’ lab bi-iab “ lip to lip/ ’ 

^ Or »ar bi sar bi-dih va bisitan i man -mr-b mi t/uzarad 

jo (m.o.) “ my income and expenditure are equal/’ 

8 Syn. rang a rang. 

♦ In I era i an / and p are often interchangeable; pU or /»Z “ elephant “ ; aaplda 
eaflda >6^, “ white ’’ : pam or vam are not used in modern Persian as suffixes ; 
but warn or pam (m.c.) “ debt.” 

6 Kuhl or 8ur I a “ antimony, collvrium.** 

8 Oulha-yi gun-a gun ^ ifii “ various coloured flowers”; ioutub-i gwnrOrgun 

ei,? \4 ^ “ books by various authors “ ; murgh-i bu'parha-yi gun‘a-gun didam 
b^ b (m.c,) “ I saw a bird of many colours.*' 
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zard-charta (old) “ yellow coloured” (not used of people). Accord¬ 

ing to some grammarians this affix is found only in the word aiydh-charda 

(d) Rang Ji) is also used, ^^ .'igul-rang , sahza-rang <Xi) etc., 

vide § 112 (/). 

(e) In old Persian diz and d%za are also found for dis 
hab-dtzy^,^-^ “night-coloured, black”; “the name of Khusrau's horse.” 

These suffixes arc now obsolete ( ). 

112. Asa UT, Sd Sdri Vash etc.; Das 

Dis Vand *xij. 

(а) Sd ' U and dsd Uf are affixes signifying “ like,” as : U»f sS^'c mushk- 

dsd “ scented like musk ” : amhar-sd “ resembling amber (in scent) ” ; 

sihr-sd “like magic ” \ inard-dsd “ like a man, manly.” 

Remark ,—These suffixes must not be confounded with sd from sdijidEn 
‘‘to rub,” and dsd Uf from dsudan ^ (m.c. intr.) “to be 

satisfied, refreshed, etc.,” both of which also occur in compounds, as: jahha- 
(or jahm-) -sd Lq or ^ “rubbing the forehead on the ground, 

making a profound reverence” ; ruh-dsd Uf soothing the mind.” 

(б) sd7i has the same signification as the suffix dsd or sd, and is 
probably akin to the Sanskrit samdn and the Hindi sd. Examples : shir-sdn 

(class.) “like a lion”: sham'-sdn (m.c.) “like a candle”: 

khurshtd sdn (m.c.) “ like the sun ” (also l^urshld-wdr ) ; 

yak-sdn (m.c.) “ alike.” 

Remark.—San sometimes stands for istdn as: l^drsdn 

(class.) for khdristdn (m e.) “ a thorny place.” 

In modern Persian sdnA qushun dddan cjI'" “to review an 

army ” ; Imruz sarhdzhd sdn dddand , or az sdn guzashtand 

“ the troops wore reviewed.” 

(c) (1) Vash 0^1 {pash or fash obsolete), is an affix signifying 

“like,” as: mdh-vash (m.c.) “like, or beautiful as, the moon”: 

ghuncha-vash “like a bud (of a pretty mouth) ” ; qamar-vash 

(class., rare) ; farishta-7)ash aiJiy (m.c.) [also farishtorsdn (m.c.) 

or jarishtorvdr )\j (m.c.)]. 


• Probably connef’tod with the Hindi aa {kald-sa “ black-lookino: “ ; mujh-ad 
“ like me ” ; dev kd ad like a demon “). 

In modern Persian dadda kardan and dauda ahudan 

8 Sdn ig Eastern Turkish: in Uvj^hur it signifies the total (in number). The 
Qazzdq use san for either ten or a hundred millions (the author is uncertain 

which). 
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(2) In place of vash, are sometimes found fash and pash (but not in 
modern Persian), as: 5M/t-/asA <> *1- “like a Shahaarv-poa/i 

like a cypress.” 

Native Grammars also give the form has, as: shir-has {j>^. ‘Mike a 
tiger.” 

(d) Das and dis are also suffixes signifying “like,” which are 

used to form adjectives, as : l^urdis like the sun”; mdh-dzs 

'Mike the moon”; das has the same signification as dis but is 

very rarely used. 

Remark. —Tlie Zardushtis sometimes write Khuda hi das m daman ast 
j (old Persian) = “God is eternal.” 

(e) Vand ‘• likeas : Khudd-vand> “ like God, lord, possessor ’’ ; 

hence by contraction Mamnd “ master, husband ” ; puldd-vand 
“hard as steel, also the name of a hero.’ ’ 

This suffix is also used for mand “possessed of,” as: dawlat-vand 
— dawlaUmand 

Remark I. —The word dvand “furniture,” especially “kitchen furni¬ 

ture (as pots and pans)”, appears to be derived from ah vf “water,” and 
vand (old) “experiment; labour; praise; vessel; vase; cup.” 

Remark II. —These nouns and adjectives of similitude, formed by the 
suffixes dsd Usf, vash sdr ana Ait, gun vand man c;l^, etc., 
are styled 

Remark IIL^Kirddr is also used to form adjectives of resemblance : 
farisMa kirddr “like an angel.” 

§ 113. The Suffix um ^\ , 

The termination added to the cardinal numbers forms the ordinals, 
as: chahdr^um “fourth”; hisUuhaftum j “the twenty- 

seventh.” 

Note that in a compound number the termination is added to the 
last only. 

§ 114. The Termination 4s1i ' ^ 

This termination added to the Imperative root forms abstract nouns, as : 
d^nish “knowledge” from ddnisUin “ to know ”; hinish (m.c.) 

“sight ” from did<in (root hin) “to see ” ; jushish (m.c.) “boiling ” ; 

dzmdyish (m.c.) “proving”; ardyish (m.c.) “adornment”; 

nikuhish (m.c.) “reproaching, blaming,” also sar-zanish (m.c.). 


1 Called ahln-i ma^ari or ehln-i maadar. Radical jsA, as in the word 

is called shln-i asll 
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§ 115. Verbal Nouns, and Nouns and Adjectives derived 

from Verbs. 

(a) The Imperative root of the verb is sometimes a substantive, as from 
suUitan (tr. and intr.) “ to burn ”, suz ^ (m.c.) “ burning, inflam¬ 
mation ” ; ranjulan “ to be grieved ”, ranj grief ” ; bi-dih u hi- 

stdn-i mari"^ (m.c.) my expenditure and my income’’; hidih- 

kdr (m.c.) “ debtor ” ; bistdn-kdr (m.c.) “ creditor.” 

(h) A few of the verbs ending in udan form substantives ending in an 
cjT, as: fanndn “ an order” from farmudan; payman^j^-^i “promise” 

from paymudan “ to measure ; to travel.” 

Remark, —however, is an adjective “easy” (from dsudan), 

(c) A few nouns are formed by adding dk -if to the imperative stern, as : 
suzdk “ gonorrhoea,” vide § 105 (d). 

(rf) For nouns derived from verbs and terminating in silent ^ vide 
§ 98 (b) (2). 

(e) Some nouns, generally compounds, are formed by adding a yd, or 
hamza and yd, to the Imperative stem, as: had-gu^i ; rakhUshu^t 

bidih (m.c.) “debt”; bidihl (m.c.) “revenue of a 

district”; shinavd^l “power of hearing” ; guy (obs.), vide §97 

( 1 ). 

In hinds the termination is added to the verbal adjective 

For jahdnddri “ sovereignty,” vide § 97 (a) (1). 

(/) For ish added to the Imperative stem, as: dfarmish “ crea¬ 

tion’’from dfridan, vide § 114- 

(g) For verbal nouns in ar^T, as : diddr “seeing,” vide § 101 (a) 

(1). 

(h) The Infinitive alone, affirmative or negative, can be used as a noun, as : 

az dad u farydd kardan hich fdSda-i nist j jl (m.c.) 

“ there is no use in screaming and crying out ” : az nd guftan-i ^ in harf J^ayli 
pashhndn-am y (m.c.) “ 1 am very sorry I did not 

mention this.” 

In bar md tdJehtan dvurdand U jj “they charged us,” the 

Infinitive is used as an object. 

J Suzish i'^ commoner. 

^ Bistan for hisitdn. 

8 Arabic broken plural fardmtn Farmdn has become anglicized 

under the guises ftrmaun, firmandy phirmaun, etc., etc. 

♦ Or fdHda (without ^ of unity). 

6 In modern Persian ^ is often prefixed instead of U, ^ide {q). 
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Poetically, and sometimes in m.c., this Infinitive can be used in the 
plural, as:— 

y j y 

, Az parldanha-yi rang u az ta^danM-yi dll 

‘Ashiq-i blchdra har jd Jiast rusvd mushavad. 

“ By liis changings of colour, and the beatings of his heart, 

The wretched lover compromises himself wherever he is.” 

Indmadan-hd va rafian-hd-yi 7ndsarnarna-kard ^ c.) ’. 

(m.c,) “ these comings and goings of ours produced no result ” ; but it would 
be better to substitute here dmad u raft-i hisydr for the plural Intinilive: 
guh-l^urdan~hd is a common expression in m.c. 

[i] For compound nouns formed from the Imperative stem by affixing 

vide § 97 (a) (1). Further examples :— 

From to smell” comes buy ‘'scent”: from intr. 

“ to traverse ” comes 50 % (but puy mi-kunad (m.c.) “he 

8 searching ”); iutr. “ to grow,” ruy intr. “ to mourn ”. 

muy ^ ^'^'^slmshl u shuy “ washing, etc.” ; ralcht-shuy 

“ a washerwoman,” but raJM-shu^l ‘ washing clothes : the act or 

state of being a washerwoman.” 

(j) It was stated in (a) that the Imperative root is sometimes a noun. 

Similarly the Preterite stem (or shortened Infinitive) is sometimes a noun, 
as : sar-navisht ^ “ destiny ” ; guzasht kardan “ to pardon, 

let off ” ; riJ^t “ the casting; form ’ ’; cUdu hdzdld ^ jh ^ “ visiting 

and returning visits” ; vide also § 116 (j). 

{k) Sometimes the Preterite stems or shortened Infinitives of two verbs, 
with or without the copula y, are used as a substantive, as : dad u siiad. 

^ J (m.c.) ” commercial transactions” : kharid u jaruf^f y 

“commerce ” ; dmad u shud or dmad u raft ^9) y or in m.c. 

also raft u dmad (^1j : (jujt u sliunid y ^ (Syn. (juft-u-gu). These 

forms are sometimes in m.c. used in the plural, as : dad u siladhd-yi u ziydd 
ast ho lias extensive dealings.” 

• L((U'h-i Miihjuz “ liio Prc.riorved Tablet/’ oji whicli tlu' Ueci'ees 

of God regarding ineu are roLoi-ded. In tlie Qnv^an tbo lonii is used for 
the it.self. Tlie law tablets tjf Mu.ses <iro eallod alwah. 

^ Baz-did can be used alone (for tlie return visit), ))ut not did: fd-didarj-i u 

raftam yfj yj (m.c.) not did “ L wont to visit him.'’ 

5 Compax’e Hindi lc7i den. 

4 Or kAarid faruMkt ; also Mafdd u farmk ^jy ^ (in.cV 

6 QU u qal Jlii j lUs “noise of taking” ig somewhat similar; qm Ar. ‘it was 
.said” and qal^^, Ar. “he said,” are coupled by the Persian conjunction w j (in Arabic 
y wa) : vide § 1IG (c) Kemark on doubled words. 
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(1) Sometimes both stems of the same verb are used to form a noun with 
or without the copula as: gufUu-gu ^ 9 , or gu]i u guy ^ , or guft^gU 

cJl?, [= guft u shunul, ‘ vide’ (A:)j “ conversation ” ; jusl-ju or just u ju 
j “ search ” (or just u juy). 

Tills form, also, can have the usual plural. 

(ni) Sometimes in modern Persian two Imperatives of different verbs 
are used, as: hi-gir u bi-kush subs, (m.c.) (seize and kill) “arrest¬ 

ing”; bi-gtr v bizan ^ j4'- (rare) (seize and beat) “ tumult, noise,” 
or gir u dar j4, or ddr-gir j4 “ tumult, confusion, trouble”; 

bi^glr tc bi-baud ‘XUj j j4-> (m.c.) “ tumult.” 

(?a) Sometimes tlie Imperative stems alone are used, as: gh u ddr 
yj> ) (m.c.) “tumult”: 'vide {in)\ tak-d-pn (m.c.) “ searcliing ” ; 

fak a-ddiv running.’ ’ 

(o) Sometimes tlie Imperative stem of the same verb is repeated,- as: 
kashyma-kasb “ pulling ditferent ways; also fpiarreiliug ” (kash ma- 

knsh ddsldan). bi-kash u hi-kush “fighting, rowing (crying ‘kill 

and kill’) ” ; kash-d~kash (m.c.) “ a struggling” ; kashd-kashl 

(old) “allurement, attracting” ( kashisJf. subs. m.c. “attracting”). 

i'P) For the Noun of Aneucy faruslHuida “seller” : gu-yanda 

“ speaker,” etc.; ride ^ 4'1 (r), and • — 

Sdzanda yi kdr-i ninrda 'u zinda, tn-i 
Ddravda-yi hi charkh-i paraganda tu l. 

“ Who framed the lots of ([uick and dead but Thou 'I 
Who turns the troublous wheel of heaven but Thou ” '? 

(O, K. ill Whin.). 

(q) The sulHx added to an Jntinitive (as kardani, pi. kardani-hn) lovm^ 
nouns and adjectives. Examples : hi zuruf ril^tani host 
(vulg.) “ these vessels have been cast ” : In rang pukhtani, 7ia shustam 

(vulg.) “this has been coloured by boiling not merely 
dipping”; hi sukhtaru ast ci—I (m.c.) “this is for burning”; 

khurdanhhd (m.c.) “ food, eatables” ; Masth dor dunyd dmadanl bud 

(m.c.) “Christ had to come into the world” : In hhdna 
khardb-shnda/ni na-ddrod iiri' (m.c.) “this house is so 

strong it will not go to ruin.” 


I This alif is called alif-i "aif v-Ala^ ‘ Also ^ak u puy J 
‘-2 For force of repetition, vide ‘doubled words.’ 

(XmU (.am»T {yyj ^ 

Mard hdyad ki dar hashdkash dahr 
Sangd zlrln-i asyd ha shad. 
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The negative is formed by prefixed na as: nd~guftan% (m.c.) 

“ unfit to be uttered ” ; nd-shunidam-hd (m.c.) “ things unfit to be 

heard” ; vide also § 116 (m). 

In modern Tersian, however, can be substituted, as: 

(r) The Past Participle, Persian or Arabic, can stand for a noun, as:— 

Az hddim~yi zamdn-i dyanda nia-purs 
Va^z har chi rasad chu nisi pdyanda ma-purs 
In yak-dama 'naqd rd ahanimat nu^-ddn 
A?^ rajta mayandish mz dymida ma-purs 
Ask not the chances of the time to be, 

And for the past, ’tis vanished, as you see ; 

Tin’s ready-money breath set down as gain. 

Future and [)ast concern not you or me.” 

(0. K. 278 Whliu), 

liafta and dyanda • what is past” and “what is to (iome,” 

Jienc'e ‘‘tlio Past” and “ the Future.” 

^xif 5 \\ J A$' A) 

An bill ki bi-jdni-i bdda. dil shdd kuniai 
V\iz dniada u guzasliia kam ydd kuinni 

“ ’Tis well to drink, and leave anxiety 

For what is past, and what is yet to be.” 

(O. K, 308 Whin.). 

Vide also Example in (p). 

Guzashtagdn or inwnlagdn or “ tlic dead ” ; vide also § 43 

(r). 

Muharramdt “things forbidden; Idack clothes”; niahsurin 

“ the beseiged”; manzur (m.c.) “aim; objection, view, 

intentioji”; maklTib ” written; a letter”; almaktub “Holy 

Writ.” 

Remark .— Persian nouns derived from verbs are called 
“compound verbal nouns,” or ( or ) as opposed to 

the real Infinitive when used as a noun, which is then styled or 


1 In original zamana AiLoJ perhaps a misprint for zaman-i cjboj. 
^ Note continuative Imperative. 

S ivam, negative; not “ less but “ not.” 
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The Past Participle, however (used as a noun), is not called hdsiUi 
masdar. 

A few Persian nouns of instrument (^f) are by some grammarians 
included in the hdsiUi maadar as: “a cup, a measure” and 

- a razor,” but this seems to be an error. 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

S 116. Compound Substantives. 

(а) Persian abounds in compound words chiefly substantives and 
adjectives. 

Compound substantives are formed as follows :— 

( б ) A compound noun analogous to such English compound as cart-horse, 

is formed by the juxta-position of two nouns (in the English order) without 
izdfat,^ as: ruz-ndma “newspaper'^; diary; account of daily expendi¬ 
ture”; jahdn-pandh JiLu “Asylum of the World (in addressing the 

Shah in writing or speaking)”; dsh-paz l^dna (m.c.) “ cook- 

liouse ” ; shah’khun (class.) “ night attack ” ; harj-dh “snow¬ 
water from the hills”; properly the “ Ostrich” (but 

wrongly applied to other birds): (jiil-harg (poet.) “rose-petal”; but 

gul-i harg (m.c.) “ any non-flowering plant with coloured or variegated 

leaves ” ; l^dvar-zamhi (class.) (or inashriq-zamin ) “ the 

Orient”; gAarq-db “deep w'ater”: miijdU’pdcha (m.e.) “ a 

certain portion of the breeches” ; lah~jur*ah a 5 “ dregs.” 

This compound is styled murakkah-i mazji )• 

Rew^ark I .—In some Arabic-Persian compounds the second part of the 
compound is tautological, as: sahar-gdh ^ 3 ^ (m.c.) “morning,” also 
sahar-gdhdn (mod.); manzil-gdh (m.c.) “a stage, halting 

place maktah-khdna “school ” ; mashriq-zamin (m.c.) 

“the East, Eastern Countries”; rnaifia" J^idna ^ 1 ^ 3 ^ (m.c.) “printing 

1 Adjectives are also formed by two nouns, as : halcht-yar “ fortunate; rich ” ; 

sUr-dil. Vide § 44 (6) (3). 

The words ikhhdr and akhbar are also occasionally used for “ newspaper." 

Ash-paz y^ (jwf a cook." in India a cook is called hdwar-chl (from 

bawar^ subs, and adj., and the T. affix chl)^ i.e. ‘‘ a person to be trusted " : originally 
an officer whose duty it was to taste the chief’s food, perhaps to prove that it was not 
poisoned: harwar-chl kkuna (India) “cook-house"; hawar-clii-gari (India) 

“ the culinary art." 

♦ Better shah-'i bhun (m.c.), also used by Firdawsi. 

6 But ah-i barf tAy v’T “ iced water " (cooled by snow). 

6 But tah‘i ah *i^f a 3 “the bottom of the water." 

7 Amongst Indian Grammarians incorrectly 
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house”; ma'had-gah (m.c.) “any place of worship”; mawHd-gdh 

(m.c.) “ appointed place of any meeting, rendezvous.” 

In a few compounds an adjective is prefixed to a noun, as: had-hu 
stench ” (also adj.); J^usk-sdl or l^ushk-sdJi “ a famine 

year (a year of drought)”; safid-rtsh (subs, and adj.) “grey 

bearded; an old man.” 

Remark II. —Such compounds as Mwah-gah v!y ^5 etc., have already 
been mentioned in Derivation of Wonis, vide § 99(a) and (6), § 100 . § 101 
( 6 ), §102, §103, §104. 

Remark III. —Many compounds are formed with sar as : sar-cfiasJima 
“ a spring of water,” vide § 117 III (a) (4). 

(c) Two substantives of the same signification joined by the copula, 

form a copulative compound noun, as : marz u hum ^ (m c.) 

“empire, country ” ; m,arz n kisiwar ^ (class.) = marz u hum (mod.); 
tdh u tab ^5 ^ wU “ heat ” ; 'pich u tab j “ writhing ” ; nasJiv u namd 

“ growing (i.e. growing and increasing)”; Mar u I^iass * ; 1 ^ 
“thorns ” ; * dad u bi-ddd “ crying for help” (shouting justice and injustice).® 

Remark.-~ 1 \\ qll u qdl ^ the two ])ortions of tlio compound are 
Arabic, lit. qW “ it was said ” and qdR “ he said.” 

(d) Also two substantives of different significations may be joined 

either by Vdv4 ‘ or by an alif, as: dh u hawd ^ “ climate 

(water and air *'’) ” ; saj/r u fihikdr * ^ ^ “ an outing and hunting ” ; zand 
ahull bj “ wedlock ” from zan “ wife ” and shuy “ liusband ’' ; 

In ddam mlsUi dlvu dad (m.c.) «>:> ? “ this man like a beast.” 

In Miirt u pirt orj j (m.c.) “odds and ends, small belongings,” the 

words have separately no signification. 7 jur u shur ^ noise 

and tumult ” (of a waterfall, river, or of attacking soldiers entering a city, 
etc.). Often the second word is a ‘meaningless appositive’ ( tdhi'-i muJtmal 

as: shur u shdr ^ = zur u shur 3 ;j 3 . 

Remark I. —Adjectives used as substantives are also so employed, as: 
garm u sard ^ ^ and talkh u shir in ^ u.; “ the ups and downs” 


I from Ar. 

5 Compare also ahakh dar alidMk (adj.) “intertwined.” 

5 Easterns attribute good or ill-health to either the water or air of a place. Hava 
can be used alone for “climate”; ah alone generally means literally that the water 
of a place is good or bad. 

♦ A Persian gentleman’s shikar is a sort of picnic. 

6 For such compounds as tak-a-pu § f i4 (n). 

® By some Persians considered a radlfa ‘ synonym.’ 
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and “bitter and sweet” (of the world). In zir u zahar kar dan 3 jO 

“to make topsy-turv^y,*’ the words zir u zahar are in reality nouns used 
ordinarily as prepositions. 

In ni8t u nd-bud kardan ^ ‘‘to annihilate’^ (to make ‘is 

not ’ and ‘ was not ’ ) the two portions of the (compound are verbs used as 
substantives. 

Remark //.—The compound may consist of two Arabic words, as: aid u 
shurh 5 Ji'f “eating and drinking; meat and drink” : ^ 

“ ordering of affairs ’ ’ “ closing a fissure, mending ’', and Jjli “ cleaving, 

rending”]. For q%l~u-qdl, vide (c) Remark. 

(e) The contracted Infinitives of two different verbs, or the contracted 
Infinitive of a verb combined with the Imperative root of the same verb, 
together form such compound substantives as : dmad u raft j ; did 
u hdz-did jb ^ ; guft-u-gu ^ 5 oJiI; vide § 115 (Z?) and {1). 

(/) For a compound noun formed from two Imperatives or Imperative 
stems, vide § 115 (m) (n) and (o), 

(g) A Numeral or an adjective, with a substantive, form a compound 

noun, as*— si-pahar “ the afternoon ” ; yahshamba “ Sunday ” ; 

chahdr-pd ^ “ a quadruped ” ; chdr-fasl (m.c.) “ summer-house ; 

(open on all four sides).” 

From adjectives similarly formed [vide § 98 (b) (4)], the final formative 
» is for nouns changed into r/i, as : panjdh-sdla aIU adj. ‘ ‘ of fifty years ’' ; 

panjdh-snlagi ^ “ tlie state of being fifty years old.” 

Examples of an adjective and substantive :— sarkh-dh “ rouge ” ; 

sajid-db v.^f “ a liquid-wlute for the face.” 

(h) Substantives are also compounded from an l?nperative root preceded 

by a noun (or an aclverb or a ^preposition), iis :— dsJi-paz^J^ c/JSf “ cook ” ; 
tir-anddz^ “ archer ” ; ru-nurnd “ a present given to tlie bride by 

the bndgegroom to induce lier to show her face (for the first tirne^) pina 
duz “ a cobbler, who patches ^ shoes.” 


* Also ClKU-har-paya aAj b\it in India this is a l)odstoad." 

'' JJa hi panja.lt-’‘iWagl mhtavanam 7'uz-l dah im\sfij£]i pa-tdyaila hi-rarain 

(m.o.) '■ in spite of my iifty 

years f can walk more tiian ten farsakhs a day.” 

^ Ash-p(fzl (_^if “tlie oftieo or business i>i' cook": tlr-iOidUil 

“ arehory.” 

* The Afghans call the first wifemy father's wife,” i.('. IIh' wifo married to please 
the father: the second Mdfe they choose for themselves. In Persia, girls generally 
manage to got a secret view of thoir intended, and often liatly refuse to accept him. 
Ditto with the men. The Parsi women are not in ru-baiid, they are rn-haz, 

6 Kafsh-duz “ a shoemaker.” 
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In pish-kash fJiS “present, gift”, ptsh is a noun used as a preposi¬ 
tion: dasi-band “bracelet”; pas-anddz “savings”; pish- 

khizji^ “ servant” (also adj.). 

Remark .—In zar-hajt the corruption of zar-hdftay the verbal is not 

the Imperative stem. 

(/) A few compound nouns are formed by adding the Present Participle 
in an to a noun, as:— khiVaUpushdn a place outside big cities 

where the recipient of a robe of honour from the Shah advances to meet it and 
be invested: harg-rizdn “autumn”: db rizdn a fete 

observed by Zardushtis and Armenians, in which water is thrown. 

Remark /.— Sina-suzdn (m.c.) adj. “running fast ” 

Remark II .—A Persian ‘noun of insiruinont ’ (Aif ^*.t) is generally a 
compound, as: (Ji y “penknife”; iib hdd-hizan “fan”: ' 

“ liandkercllief,” but in Arabic there are special forms, as: rnijtdh 
key ” : mibrad “ fde ” ; vide Notes on Arabic Grammar. 

(j) A few compound nouns are formed by suffixing the contracted 
Infinitiv^e or Preterite root to a substantive or adverb, as :— 

(1) “ arrangement, engagement ” ; sar-guzdsht 

“ adventures ” ; ydd-ddsht “ memorandum ” ; chashm-ddsht 

“ expectation of favours.” 

This form can take tlie usual plural, ride also § 115 (j). 

(2) Bdz-dld jh “return visit” ; hdz-khnmsi jb “calling to 

account, retribution; demanding reasons for action taken”; hdz-ddsht 

jh “ liindering ”; [bdz ydft {k.) jb “to recover from (a 

pcu’son) ” ]; pish rajt ddshtan or kardan or “ to progress, 

improve” ; phh-nihdd “custom.” 

{k) (I) A preposition (or adverb) and a substantive may combine to 
form a compound noun, as; pish khid7nal (m.c.) “a servant”; 

pish I^idna (m.c.) that portion of a camp sent on ahead to 

be ready on arrival; pish-ddman “apron”; ham-rdh 

“ fellow-traveller.” 

(2) Also a preposition and Imperative root as : pish-khwan 

“one who announces the arrivals of guests; a leader in religious recita¬ 
tions ’’; pish-ras “ first-fruits.” 

(3) Also a preposition and the contracted Infinitives, as: pish-ddd 

*> 1 ^ (class.) “a law-giver” ; pish-khwurd (rare) “an early and 

light breakfast ”; vulg. for “ leavings.” 

(/) An adjective prefixed to an Imperative root may form a noun, as : 


In India ru-mal 
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durbin' “field-glasses, opera-glasses,” durujdgu,^ “a liar’'; 
l^ush-nams calligraphist ” (either professional or unprofessional). 

Remark 1 .—Adjectives are also formed in this manner, as: harthhln 
“ looking into details ; also, particular about trifles (m.c.).” 

The two last examples in (1) may also be adjectives. 

Remark IT .—In dur-hash-kun (in.c.) a man who clears the 

way for a personage, a man who cries ‘ dur-hdsh/ an adjective is prefixed 
to two Imperative stems: dur-hdsh kardan (m.c.) “ to clear the 

way ” ; dur~hdsh <^1? subs, (class.) a baton for clearing the way.” 

(m) An Infinitive or a Future Gerundive preceded by nd may form 
a noun, as: nd-shunidan “the non-hearing”; rdst nd-guftanthd 

(m.c.) / ‘ tellings of untruths = durugh-guftanhd (m.c.); nd shumdanl 
(m.c.), pi. nd-shimtdanuhd “things unfit to be heard” ; vide 

also § 115 (h) and (q). 

(w.) Many adjectives are used substantively. Compounds like pidar- 
sUMla^^ (m.c.) “blackguard,” etc., etc., are treated under the head of 
Compound Adjectives. Shdh-zdda “Prince” is a substantive. Vide § 44 
(b) (6). 

(o) Sometimes a phrase is used as a substantive, as : dar-hi-dar (m.c.) 

“a mendicant” (lit. from door to door); kh^na hi~dush aili. (m.c.) 

“any wandering tribe, such as the Gypsies, etc. (lit. house on slioulder) ” ; 
halqa hi-gush ^ “ slave (lit. ring in the ear)” ; kumwa-kun 

(lit. “do and don’t do ”) “ hesitating; also a commander; also orders.” 

Such phrases can also be treated as adjectives and joined to a sub¬ 
stantive by the izafat, as : ghuldm-i Jmlqahi-gush bond-slave.” 

(p) In modern Persian there are a few Turki.sh compounds, confined 
to titles or offices. These, however, present no difficulty. 

In Turkish lar is the plural termination, and t (after a vowel si) is 
the 3rd Person affixed possessive pronoun “his,” as: darydheg-% 

“lord of the sea (a title) [lit. the sea,—his lord] ” : heglar heg-% jXCj 
(title) lit. “Chief of Chiefs” (in certain districts = Mayor)”; ishik dqd-£ 
hdsh'i (modern) “chief usher” (apparently from isKik 

“ a door, gate ” ; dqd-si “its master,” and hdsh t “its head.” 

(g') A few Arabic phrases are treated as substantives, as : md hazar 

(m.c.) “ pot-luck or anything prepared in haste, (lit.) that what is, or whatever 
is, present ” ; md-hazar-i (with yd~7j% tanJar ^G); Id-vbdll H 

lit. “ I don’t care ” ; laytula^all cW ^ «juJ “ prevarication, procrastination ” 

1 Zarra-hln “ microscope or magnifying glass. ’ * 

2 PI. pidar avkhta~ha 

8 No izafat: if the izafat ( * ) were inserted after halqa, it might be mistaken 

for the 4 ^ of unity. 
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(lit. layV^ At. “would that” and Za'a/i” “ perhaps,” saying “would that 
and perhaps *’ ). 

t5^'’ 

Az hasti yi J^wlslilan bukuUi rasia 
Payvasia bi-mihrab4 alasUim imruz, 

‘'I am become beside myself, and rest 
In that pure temple, Am Not I Your Lord ? 

(0. K. 272 WUn) 

Alast^ cu-Jf in Arabic signifies “ Am I not ? ” and in tlie Qur^an occurs 

the phrase ; hence in Persian ruz-i alasi the day of the ‘original 

Covenant of God with man ’ *; Sdni^-i Icun ja-yakun ^ “ tlie Creator ” 

(lit. the maker of ‘ be and it will be ’). 

Ma-jard Pers. “an event” (for Ar. “what happened”). 

Kun fa-kdn^ the Creation ” (lit. “ be and it was ”—the words used 

by God at the Creation); MdlikA kun fa-kdn^ “ the Creator.” 

(r) Also a Persian ])hrase may sometimes be considered a compound 
substantive, as : hold va yak sd"at-i dtgar rrii-kunad ^i(l^ 

(m.c.) = imruz u jardd mi-kunad (*^-c.) “he is pro¬ 

crastinating.’ ’ 


I before tho croat.ion of tliis wortt 







CHAPTER XIII. 


SYNTAX. 

§ 117. On the use and omission of the izafat. 

Something has already been said about the use, tlie pronunciation, and 
the forms ' of the izafat in § 43. 

Though omitted in writing (being a short vowel), it cannot be omitted in 
speaking. 

/.—Cases in which the izafat must he inserted. 

(a) The izafat is, in Persia but not in India, always inserted between the 

proper name of a person and his profession, or between the title and profes¬ 
sion, as: Muhammad Khdn4 tdjir, na Muhammad Khdn-i saqaUfarush (vnXg. 
na-ki (m.c.) “ Muhammad Khan 

the merchant—not Muhammad Khan the grocer”; Dahir^^-s-Saltanayi 
Vazir aikUi“ the Dabir-us-Saltana, the Vazir ” : {hut Dahir’^-s-Saltana. 
Vazir4 Kirmdn '‘the Dabir-us-Saltana, the Vazir of 

Kir nan ” ); Mu^ayyid/^'l-lsldm-i Mudtrj-'^ 1*^511 ‘‘ the M. of Islam, the 

Editor.” 

(b) The izafat is always inserted after a proper name followed by the 
territorial or tribal designation ; thus, Hdji AghJi yi Shlmzl is)' 

“ Haji Aglia of Sliiraz’^” ; fldHm-l “ Hatim of the tribe of 

Tay ”; Hasam-i Baluch^ “Hasan the Baluch ” : flasan-i Afshar 

, 1^1 Hasan the Afshar.” 

The izafat also couples the proper name and a nickname, or a descriptive 
epithet, as ; Bahrdm-i Our (not Bahrdrn Our) ; IsJcaudarA ZuA Qirnayn 

“Alexander the Great (lit. the two-horned)”; ^Isd-yi Alasth 
(in India "Isd Masih) “Jesus Christ”; Musa~yi Payyi^amhar 
(in India Musa Paighamhar) “the Prophet Moses.” 

I The izafat has tViree forins ^ (after the weak consonants j and ^ ) ,* and s- 

after silent: after ^5* it is either ^ or — . When its form, expressed or under¬ 
stood, is , it is pronounced like short i or e, as in ‘‘ bid “ and “ bed in other 
cases like yi. 

1 Note the Persian adjective where we use a substantive in the genitive case. 

8 is a relative adjective. 

♦ Bcduch and Afshar are to be considered adjectives. The latter word is also 
Afahari, as an adjective, qall-yi Afaharl (not Afahav) “ an Afshari carpet.” 
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(c) The words country, kingdom, city, river, etc., are coupled to their 

names by the imjat, as: Mulk-i Iran “the country of Persia” ; 

shahr-i Kirmdn “ the city of Kirmari’’; darakht-i bid «>>> the 

willow tree”; gul-i uastaran “ the white nastaran rose, sweet-briar”; rud-i 
Nil “ the river Nile ” ; mur gh -i hurndy “ the bird (known as) 

Huma.” As the last two examples show, the izdjat is sometimes used 
between two nouns that in English are in apposition. 

(d) The izdjat is also used in the titles of Vjooks. as: Kitdh-i makr-i zandn 

cjU/ “the Book of (or on) the Wiles of Woman”; kitdh-i Gulistdn-i 

Sa'di . Compare also Injil-i Yuhannd '‘the 

Gospel of St. John ” and the Arabic KitdlY'l-Muluk “the Book of 

Kings.” 

(e) The izdjat is also used to form patronymics and surnames, as : 

Bustam-i Zdl Jij “ Rustam (the son) of Zill ” ; Isd-yi Maryam ; 

“Jesus the son of Mary ” : Sulaymdu-i Dd^ud ' Solomon the son 

of David ’ ’ : AgJid .Kjidn-i KJhipdja lif “ Agha Khan the Eunuch ” ; 

'Umar-i Khayyam “Omar the tent-maker ^ ; fhisayn-i 1 77mm (but 

Imdm Husayn) “ Hilsayn the Imam ” 

(/) The izdjat is used with the Persian and Arabic fractions, as : ms/-/ 
ndn-i “half a loaf”; sih-yak-i jamr'iyyat “three 

quarters of the crowd”; guls-i kitdb wbr “one-third of the book.” 
Nvm, on the other hand, is treated as an adjective, is used in compounds, 
and is always without the izdjat, as: nim ndni “half a loaf,” nim 

man “ half a maund.” 

(g) The superlative, whether Persian or Arabic, is usually followed by 
the genitive plural, the two being connected by means of the izdjat; but as aii 
intensive epithet, it merely qualilies its noun like an ordinary adjecti - c, as : 
ashraj mard-i “a most noble man ”; kjiUgat-i ahsa,n “the 

best creation,” or alisan khilgat-i t^r**^l* 

An Arabic superlative before a noun used collectively may retain the izafat 
in such cases, as : ^ dast kJkaU-i mubdrak dar 

as'ad-i’^ zamdn ziydrat filmd “your letter reacherl me in the best of time,” 
but dar a,s'ad zaman-i or dar bihtarin vaqt-i^' without izafat) “in a most 
fortunate time ” ; w mard-i bihtarin ast ^yidj^o y (Indian) or u bihtarin 
mard ast :^yo (class.), or u bihtarin-i mardum ast 

(m.c.). 

Remark. —The use of an imjat after an Arabic superlative preceding a 
singular noun that is without the of unity is probably in imitation of the 
Arabic construction . 

^ Khayyam, the takhallus or ‘ norn do plume,’ and the profession of the poet. 

2 Dar a8*ad-i zamdn-i is also used, but is incorrect. 

S Izafat~i maqluhl. 
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(A) A noun or an infinitive qualified by a phrase must be coupled to it by 
the izdfat as though the qualifying phrase were an adjective, as * : ruz-i ba*d 
az in zad u l^urd ^ 3' ^ ^^fter this skirmish” ; az 

hdkhian4 du daf'a , or az du daf'a bdj^ian 3 “from 

twice losing” ; hi~bisha*yi nazdik-i shahr <5^ “to tlie forest near 

the city”; chizhd-yi dar an sanduq; tumdnhd-yi dar 

kamar-am “the tumans tied up in iny kanuirband.” In 

rahm dvardan bar haddn sitam ast bar mkd,n ^ 

(Sa‘di) “to show pity to the bad is to show tyranny to the good,” there 
should be no izdfat after dvardan tliough in modern Persian one is 

often inserted ; reverse the sentence bar haddn rahm dvardan ji 

and the reason for the omission becomes clear : kusJiish kardan-i dar in kdr 
(m.c.) “ striving in this business ” (but dar in kdr kushish 
kardan hisydr lab-i chu la‘l u zulfaajn-i chu mushk 

^ and many a ruby lip and musky tress ”(0. K- 

Rub. 137 Whin ) : va pish az dnkl bichdra bi-rasad nass-i sarih-i al-haris^^ 
rnahrUrn latifa bar-angikJita bud 31 

(Anv. 8uh., Cliap. I, Introclnc., St. 3) “ and before that 
helpless one could arrive there, the clear text of * the avaricious is dis. 
appointed, etc.’ ” 

/.—Izdfat after Particular !hon7,s. 

(a I After the words ^‘aaa^ v’^^^ud hazrat the is always inserted, 

as: jandb-i hakhn-bdshi v^li^ “His Honour the Chief Physician” : 

jandb i mirzd f -lerk ” : jdndh-i qiinsal v*“^> : Hazrat-i 

PayyAa fnbar : llazraUl Salay'tnUn : AUilq Ilazrat-i 

Shdhinshdh-i Iran (Title of the Sliah). 

(6) The izdfat is ustnl after the word nuiblagli (sum), as: niablagh-i 
duvisi turndn vajh-i naqd 64^ (m.c.) “ the sum of 200 tumans 

in cash.” 

(c) The Arabic word aA/eJiM “ people” (belonging to any particular place, 
creed, art, etc.), and its plural aJidli, is always followed by the izafat, 

as: aJd-i Kirtnda ♦S' “the people of Kirman ” : ahUi Islam cUf 
“ the Muslims” : aJd-i hijdb (jAf “ veiled” (class.); ahUi sayf va qalam 

^ lU' (m.c.) “ the military and civil ” : ahl-i Jdiiydnat c:JUA (Jai (m.c.) 

“treacherous” : ahl-i zdhir j-aUo J-ai “hypocrites”; ahl-i qubur"^ JUt 
“ the dead.” 

Remark /.—Occasionally the Arabic construction is used, as : JaI 

ahP't-tariqat — aM-i kiriqat “fellow religionists.” 

1 This izafat thouerh required in modern Persian, is generally omitted in Indian. 

Mdhalla-yi khamushan “the quarter of the silent*’ (a City cemetery): shahr- 
Miannishan “ the city of the silent “ (any large burial-ground). 
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Remark II .— Alil also means ‘'a person of sense; a worthy man, etc.” 
as .— 

^ C5~'^ ^ ^jl^asujX 

Man m%~1^uram u Jiar-ki dm man alil hmnd 
May l^wurdami u nizd-i Kh udjd sahl huvad 

“ True 1 drink wine, like every man of sense, 

For I know Allah will not take offence.” 

(0. K. Rub. 197 Whin.) 


Duzakh bi-jahdn suhbat-i hid-ahl buvad 
“ III company will jnako this eartli a hell.” 

{O. K. Rub. 232 Whin.). 

Az na ahldn hazdr jarsal^ (jurtzj^/ ^31 but from the 

worthless keep your walk remote.” (O. K. Rub. 263 Whin.) 

U ahl-i in kdr ast (m.c.) “ he is fit to do this.” 

(d) The Arabic plural wordr/r?>a6 vb;l “ masters ” is also followed by the 

izdjati as: arbab-i Idiarad, “ masters of wisdom, wise ’h arbdb-i 'tna'drif ^ 

o^U/o “ people of science.” In m.c., arbdb is used as a singular, 

as : Arbdb-i shumd klst c:—U-i» *^1^1 (m.c.) “ who is your master ? ” 

The singular Rabb means ‘‘Lord” and if used independently is only 
applied to the Deity. 

(e) In modern colloquial the word marhum precedes its substantive 

with the izdfat, as: Marhum-i 'pidar-ain “ iny late father”: 

aga-yam “ my late master.” Grammatically the izdfat 

should be omitted, vide § 43 {b). 

However, classically and in m.c. pidar~i marhum the correct 

form, is used. 

(/) The word abnd^ ^ pt. of ibn (vide III (a) (3) ), takes the izdfat before 
the noun following, as : j ^Uut ahnd^-i ins u jdnn “ men and jinns ’ ’ ; 

^ILt abnd^i jahdn (m.c.) “men, plants and animals ” (i.e. everything 
in the world):—i^U abnd^-i jins-i mdrd bdyad — “ people of our 

order or class should abnd^-yi vatan (m.c.) “fellow-country¬ 
men.” 

(g) The word sahib ‘ ‘ possessed of, master of ”, when not forming 
a compound, takes the izdfat. This is especially the case when more than a 

1 Na-ahl JlA[ G — na-muvafiq (3^1^ G or “ people without sense, etc.’ 

i Prop, and in India khirad. 

8 PI. of 
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single notion is expressed, as: sdhib-i in l^dna (m.c.) “ the 

owner of the house.” Vide also III (a) (5). 

Occasionally the Arabic construction is used, as: sdhib^^l- 

bayt (m.c.) the master of the house ” ; sdhib^U-amr (m.c.) The MahdI.” 

£ 

Very rarely the feminine is used, as: JUsJi sdhibat^H-jamdl 

“ possessed of beauty ” (woman) = malikat^'l-jamdl (modern) : fuldn zan 
sdhiba-yi in J^dna ast aiU. (in writing), but more 

commonly sdhib-i in l^dna ast ajIA (m.c. and in writing). 

The Arabic plural of sahib is ashdb : ashdb4 tadhir 

‘‘ the prudent; good maTiagers.” 

///. Fakk-i Jmjat (Dispensing with the IzMfat), 

(a) (1) The izdjat is frequently omitted after the words arnir or mir 
vali 4 ^ 5 , bin ^ sar and sahib : when tliis is the case the two 

words forming tlie compound express one notion. This omission of the izdfat 
is called fakk-i izdjat‘^ 

Amir4umdn ‘'a commander of 10,000” (nominal, as a rule), 
but a7nir-i tup-khdna ^r^'. 

mir-shikdr ‘‘ a head game-keeper ; also a goot shot.” 
jx^ rnlr’al^ur “ master of the horse.” 

rtiir-panj “ (diief of 5 (battalions); commander of 5,000"; also 

amir-panj. 

mir-yiazab “ executioner.” 

7mr-db* (m.c. and Indian) “an official in cliarge of a stream, 
who superintends the distribution of the water for irrigation purposes.” 
But Al?(i jxxi mir-i qdflla ; ntir-l majlis and some other expressions 

require the izdfat. 

( 2 ) Vali'^J^^:-^ 

'ahd “heir-apparent.” 

t 5 l? ® '' vali nkmat “ sovereign, father, a person in a father’s place 
(lit. ‘ lord of bounty ’).” 


1 But not after ibn, vide (3). 

2 Not to be confounded with izafat-i maqliibi, for which vide IV. 

In India, in words like mir shikar^ the title mir is purely honorary. In 

Intlia every falconer’s or bird-catcher’s assistant is honoured by the title of mir-shikar. 

The word rnirza, which before a name corresponds to Mr., but after a name to 
Prince, is a contraction of mir-zdda, 

4 In Kerman ab-ydr, 

6 In .Arabic valiyy^^*^ (tashdld over the ). Vali vail rd ml-ahindsad 
^x3 (proverb) = “set a thief to catch a thief ** : “ a governor.** 

6 A servant writing to his master would style him vali nr mat 
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Remark — valiyif*'^d-dam “a relative entitled to exact retalia¬ 
tion” (legal). 

aUvali “ The Helper” (one of the 99 special attributes). 

Vali is also a reputed saint who has worked miracles, but in Persia 
the title is given to any saintly person, generall}^ after death. 

In Afglianistan and India the word pir is used for a departed saint and 
also for the spiritual guide (living). 

Kardmdt are miracles performed by “saints” while m.u'jizdt 

are miracles performed by “prophets.” 

(3) Ihn or bin (pi. abnd^ ) :— 

bin sultmi ^ “ son of a king ” (on coins, on official documents, 

etc.). 

Ibn however, is generally used witli the Arabic construction, as: 
%bn^4-vaqt “ a time-server” : ibn^-s-sahil (^-1 (in.c.) “ traveller” : 

ibn^'l-batn (glutton). 

In Arabic the word “ a son ” loses its initial alij (vide Appendix) whem 
preceding the name of tlie father or mother, as : Husayn^^'bn'^' 

Fdtimah, 

In Atdbak Abu Bakr-i bin Ba'd,4 Zanyi J--6 and 

in Zikr4 Avitr-i kabtr-i FaMir^^ d-dhi Abu Bakr-i bin Nasr 

j^y\ (Preface to the Gulistan), the Arabic construction is retained. 
Usually, however, in sucli cases ihn is in Persian written in full and is 
followed by tlie izafat^ as : Muliawmad ihn-i Karim. 

(4) Sar \ — 

sar-may a, “ capital.” 

sar-rishta “ a slight knowledge of a thing.” 
sar-dard “ headache.” ^ 

“ sar-db “ source, fountain-head ” ^ 
jUf sar-dghdz, “beginning.” 

“ sar-afsdr “ head tetlier and halter.” 
sar-anjdm “ conclusion.” 

oAGi sar-angusht (m,c.) “ tips of the fingers.” 
jL^ sar-bdr (m.c.) “ a last small load added on the top.” 
sar-chashma “ the hole or head of a spring.” 

1 This is treated as an Arabic genitive: in modern Arabic the genitive is formed by 
simple juxtaposition. 

* Sar-dard i))Zi (m.c.) “headache” but dard-i aar (m.c.) generally 

“worry, nuisance, trouble.” 

S Sarah Ar. “mirage”: but vt/" aar-i ah W. C. 
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sar-J^att “a copy ^: also a thin stick used by boys in schools 
to point out letters: also an agreement paper kept in duplicate 
between master and servant/’ ^ 

8 sarkdr “ a head land-agent, an overseer of anything.” 

mr-rdsl “straight, complete, settled in full ” (of account). 
sarhang '' arank just junior to a Lt.-Col. commanding a regiment.” 
sar-fitna (m.c.) “the ringleader of a disturbance.” 
sar-qufii “money paid for goodwill bo a shop master on transfer 
of business.” * 

sar-qalydn “ the top of a Persian pipe.” 

sar-karda ^ “ the head of a tribe (or of an army, or of a riot).” 
sar-ndma “ address on an envelope.” 
sar-sinr (m.c.) “ cream ” for sar-i shir (class.). 
sar-db (i-qandt) (m.c.) “ the source of a qandt,^' 
sar-rdhl (m.c.) “ a present before a journey, to the traveller.” 
Furtlier examples of this common and idiomatic vvord with and without 
the izdfat : b hai ko ba 

(lushmandn-i dustdn-i khud sulh kunad sar i dzdr-i dustdn ddrad (Sa‘di) 
“ whoev(^r makes friendship with the enemies of his friends, has it in his 
mind to injure Ills friends.” 

sar-i vaqt (m.c.) “ punctually.” 

sar- i dast (t n. c.) * * at h and. ” 
snr-i zabd.n “ on the tip of the tongue.” 
t\) sar-l rah “ on the road.” 
yym az sar-i naw “ anew.” 

kisa-yi sar bi-muhr “ a purse sealed up.” 
yj:^\ ^tdiqaka sar~i sang ast (m.c.) “the fort is on the rock.” 

AL-ol:k_»j ba'd bar khdsta. sar-i vuz rajtim (Shah’s Diary) 
“ after that we got up and went to the table ” : j 

4 ^ l 5 _-r*AU jang-i Almdn u Frdnsa dar sar-i hamin shdhzdda shnd (Shah’s 
Diary) ‘‘the Franco-German war was concerning this very Prince”; 

sar-bdld raftim “ wo ascended, went up hill ” ; Jy ^ 

b kay sar-i qaivl-i khud istdda ast ki ddam^ hi- 

tandnad harf-ash rd bdvar kunad (m.c.) “when has he ever kept to his word 

1 Also 8ar-ma<ihq (in.c.) “ copy.” 

2 One copy kept by each. Each month payments, if any, are entere 1 on the back. 

Or mubashir (m.c.) or sardar ^^4,^ (m.c.). 

* The shops in a karavanaaray belong to the owner of the latter, to 

whom rent is paid. He cannot turn out a tenant who pays his rent. 

^ Sar-gurHh (Af.) “ a chief of a body.” 

6 Or va, 

T Note adam for “ one” (indef. pron. and the subjunctive after ). 
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that one should trust him ” : 

ciy lakdta ! dkhir kdr-at rd bi-jd^i rasdnlda^iki kaniz-imard 
fuhsh hi~dihi, hi-sar-i man hi-firistl (rn.c.) “oh you trollope ! so you’ve so 
advanced matters as to use abuse to my maid and set her at me 
(to worry ^ me)?”: (3>J> cW-^ mu^i farq ria-ddrad (m.c.) 

“ there’s not a hair’s difference between them ” r vT 

‘ uqdb bar sar-i hi db dawr rrii-kard (class.) “ the eagle circled over the water” ; 

"CLVYhin sar bar zad “sprouted from the ground ^ 

bi-sar hurdan “ to pass the days, the time ” : cujtJuo ^pimr 

dar san'at va quvvat bi-sar dmad, (Sadi) “ the boy became perfected in his art 
and in his strengtli ” : ^ j ^ man muddaUl bd. 

u bi-sar bur dam,va az u sar khwurdam, (m.c.) “I lived with him some 
time and suffered mucli*’: LSJt^ y c^lliJU Sultan az 

sar-darakhii chiz-i nami-qirad (class.) “the King takes no tax on the pro¬ 
duce of fruit trees”: sar hi-zdnu “ to sit ])onsive ” : 

Ki sar-i fuldn im-jurnhad (m.c.) “So-and-so is still alive, he’s still 
got a kick in liim ” : sar-i zakham-i v indluhnu “1 rubbed 

salt on liis wound (figuratively^), hit him when he was down ” : mr-i khar 
(“intruder”): sargusln kardan “to whis])ej’” : 

sar dddan “to let loose”; jL iS jxis 

inlmrat kardand ki hdz sar-i sarud guftan ravam, (class.) “a signal w^as 
then made to me to begin singing again.’' 

Remark /.—It will he noticed tliat wlnm sv/r is a preposition, ii always 
re ([Hires the izafat. 

Remark IL —According to native grammarians the w ord at/ r sometimes 
gives the idea of amplification or <‘xcess (AilUx) as in the words sar-mast 
^sar-sahz sar-shdr 

(5) Sahib, Vide also 11. (g). Tliis word is frequently used (without 
the izdjal) to form compounds. Iji modc^rn Persian the izafat is sometimes 
used where it is omitted in old Persian. ^ 

Examples of sahib in com])ounds:— 

^x:ix sdhib-mausab ^ “ an officer.” 

> Sar-t man moans “sot her at me”: the maid worries the mistress to 

take her part and so makes iierself a nuisance. 

2 In m.c. dawr ml-zad 

^ Zan 8ar-l shawhar-ash ra ml-Minrndy or ?7 8ar-Miwar ast ^ 

or j! (m.c.) “whomsoever she marries dies." Also applied to owners 

of an unlucky animal. 

4 Sar-darakhti “ produce of fruit trees ” ; in some luenlitios applied o nly 

to oranges and lemons, citrons, etc. 

5 The Afghans follow the old Persian idiom in this as in othf3r points. 

^ I 1. sahib-mansabdn (or hd hfc) ov buhibdn-i mav^ah j^U^Lc 

“ the possessors of office. ’ ’ 
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JU/ sahih-karnal “a master (in any art).” 

“ Lord of the happy conjunction.” 
ssJjd mhib-dawlat “rich.” 

JU sahib mdl (m.c.) “ rich.” 

jiA sahib hunaj “ skilled.” 

sdftih iqtiddr “ potent, possessed of power.” 
sahih-jamdl “ beautiful.” 
mhib-divdn “ supdt. of finance.” 

(b) The following are further examples of faM>i Izdfat: — 

^ dshuj shikar (rare in m.c.) ‘‘devoted to sport ^ ; ‘ dshiq 

bdz (local'O “player” with "dshiq or knuckle-bones; (the sides of the 
bone are called Shdh, Vaztr, Shaqk/i, Duzd) : ndSh-nasaqchi 

(m.c.) “under-executioner”; nd^ib chd/pdrcM “who looks 

after post-liorses,” hut ndHb^i sijdrat “ second to the ambassador,” 

and obkLrt .-./.jU nd^ih-l saltanat (also cud.kJLj( nd%h"’s-saUanat) a 

title ; nd^ib-i jarrdsh-J^dna “the one under the jarrdsh- 

bdslii ” : sfidqird vh,dpdr (m.c.) = ^L> ndHb-chdpdrchl ; 

c^T shdgird dsJf-paz “cook-hoy, cook’s assistant pisar-bazzdz 

(m.e.) “a young cloth-merchant,' etc.”; bachcha-Turk “ a young 

Turk ” ; bachcha-shutur (m.e.) “ a young camel ” ; shdh’khdiia 

“ a noble house ” ; -t^Jb shdh-baliit “ chestnut ” ; oy shdh-tut “ a kind 
of mulberry ” ; y shah-par or^ shah-par “ the longest flight feather in 

the wing of a bird ” ; shah ddrndd (m.c.) “ a bridegroom ” : (polite 

term for—); jsU shdh-ldr (m.c.) “ abeam ” ; shdh-savdr “a good 

rider”; dd7aan khh (m.c.) orJS^ ddman~ikuh (m.c.) “ the skirt of 

the mountain” ; gush-uidht (m.c.) also gush-i indht (m.c.) 

“ a small sliell ” ; intkh-iavlla (m.c.) “ horse picketing-peg ” : 

sag-dbi or sag-i dbi (m.c.) ‘‘an otter” ; jdma-khipdb 

(m.c.) “night dress”; chashnia-nur (m.c.) “source of light”; 

chashma-dh\ wT darydcha db \ tah-butri (m.c.) 

“the dregs in a bottle”; ^ tah-jur"a, (m.c.): aj tah-jdm: 

trum-banda (m.c. and better than w,an-i banda or 

rnaii-i mulddis etc.), but ma^i-i bichdra and man-i banda- 

yi bl-pul [Kucha-bdzdr — kucha va bazar yj\j j A^^^.] 

After the prepositions sivd “ except,” and ^ pd> “at the foot of,” and 
one or two words ending in alif, the izdfat is sometimes omitted, as : 

* One born \uider an auspicious conjunction (of two or more planets); a lortunate 
and invincible hero; a great emperor: title of honour. 

2 ^ aahiq-kush (m.c.) ‘^lady-killer” (as Jo.scph) ; or of woman, “man 

killer.” 

8 Not the “ son of the cloth-rnerchant.” 
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sivd man \y^ (m.c.); h pdsandali hi-ist (m.c.); jd-namdz 

(m.c.) “prayer-carpet,” but ja^yl namaz “ a place for praying”; 

erJ 'pas-kucha (m.c.) “ a backstreet,” but pas-i kucha^ (m.c.) 

“behind the street” ; jbfjf guUandr / m.c.) “ a flower resembling the pome¬ 
granate,” but/.>( gid-i andr “ the blossom of the pomegranate.” Such 
common compounds, as : na,y-shakar (m.c.) ‘‘sugarcane” and 

dh-ru (m.c.) “honour ” have come to be regarded as one word. 

Before an adjective-— pisar jarangi “a Frank boy ” ; 

dukhtar Farangi (m.c.) “a Frank girl”; dukhtar Turk (m.c.) “a 

Turkish girl” ; hakim-Farangi “the Fi‘ank doctor”; j>;3 

gunjishk-zard (m.c.) “ a (kind of) finch.” 

(c) By poetical license the izafat is somctim-ps discarded specially after a 
silent h :— 

^-0 AjK 

Tu sanam hlnl n man khdnn Khudd im-hinam. 

IV. Izdfat-i Magluhl 

The fakk-l izafat' “the releasing of tlie izdfaC of which 

examples are given in (111) is not to he confused with the izdfat-i 

maqluhi “the inverted construction”: in the former tlie usual order of 
the two words in construction is observed, in the latter the order is inverted. 
Examples : “ ungrateful ” (or kdfir-i ni‘mal); 

kdfir-mdjard “denier of facts” (or kdfir-i mdjard) are 

examples of fakk-i izafat, Irdn zamln (m.cn for zamin-i Tran) “Persia”; 

mashriq zamln (m.c.) “the East”; j/iij jdhan-pandh 

“ Asyluin of the World ” are examples of the izdfat-i maqluhi. 

Compounds such as dish-paz l^dna “cook-house” are also 

examples of the in verted izdfal. 

Adjectives that precede their nouns do not properly take tlie izdfat and 
are examples of the “inverted construction ” (vide 4‘t (h) ). 

V. Gase,^ in which the Izafat must he omitted. 

(a) There is no izdfat between the proper name and the title following it, 
thus: ^^'UirUJ= fjy/o Mlrzd Mahmud Tahdtahd^-t^ 

'Ald^hMulk Hdkim-i Kirmdn “His Excellency Mirza Mahmud of the tribe 

1 Compare J^( avval ehab the first night ” and Of avval-i shab “ the 

beginning of the night.’’ 

2 In Persian also fak. Bi-nam Izad ^Jt “ in ihe name of God ” is an instance 
of this ‘releasing of tlie Izdfat." 

S The proper name hero is Mirza Mahmud^ and T^hdtabd^i is the adjective indicat* 
ing the family (derived from a famous Sayyid who stammered). 
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Tahdtabd the 'AlaH-mulk^ Governor of Kirman.” On the other hand 
vjWf AldH-mullc-i Hdkim Injd ast is the ‘Ala^l.lVIulk the 
Governor here ? ” 

{h) Compound words are not couidod toojether by the izdfat^ thus 
cjJ jaU mddar-zan (m.c.) ‘‘mother-in-law'”; cji) J^wdhar-zan “sister- 

in-law”; khdna-hi-dush “ wanierino;, vagrant ” (but t:>\ 

ashdh-i harliam zada\ mard-i hd mdl). 

(c) The izdfat seldom occurs after measures of number, length or 
quantity, as: cujtis' guft sad dirham sang kiidyat mi- 

kunad (Sa‘di) “he said the weight of a lOOdirhain- is a sufficient quantity ” : 
iiA/oUf wf damd chand db dshdmid (Sa‘di) “ he drank a few sips of 

water ; ^^i***^ mashf-i da l^ak^ (Sa‘dl) “ a couple of handfuls or so of 

eartli ” ; yak gaz db a yard’s depth of water ” : yak jav 

shn (class.) or jav-i nugra (m.c.) “ a barley corn’s, a grain’s weight of 

silver”; yak sang db vT (m.c.) “one sang of water” : 

du dang I^dna (m.c.) ‘‘ two shares of tlie house yak qdmat^ 

db ; jhj dah nafat shutur (in writing) “ ten camels ” ; nim ndn-l 

(class, and m.c.) “ half a loaf ” but^^lb m'5/-z'' ndnd (m.c.); hat 
yak kdsa-yi db or cj:.« yak kdsa db^^s, glass of water ” ; ^ du khum 

jav “two jars (large e<irthenware vessels) of barley ”; yak finjdn chdhV 
utni man “half a maund ” ; yak finjdn 

nuqra “ a cup of silver” (i.e. either made of silver or full of silver), but 
Zj^ ^jak finjdn-i nuqra^t “ a cup made of silver.” 

VI.—Further remarks and examples on the use of the Izafat. 

(a) Modern Persians are rather erratic in the use and omission of the 

izdfat, thus the Muslims say pl/o( [mdrn Jum'a (a title given to the 

chief church dignitary in each district by the Shah), while the Zardushtis 
correctly say Imdm-i Jum'a, 

(b) Yak khwurda-yi db (with izdfat) wJ^-! (m.c.) may be translated 

1 Also madar-shawhar “mother-in-law’’ (i.e. hushand’s mother) ~ 

kFush-daman ^class.). 

Also ujT Y dam-% chand az ah (class.) could be used: qadr-l ab. 

Musht i du az tshak j| (class, and m.c.); du muaht- 

il^ak: cu-awc yak musht khdk bishtar nlat (m.c.) “ there is not 

more than a handful of earth ; in m c. the izdfat is sometimes inserted. 

r or satiQ and dang s^\C> (colloquially dung), vide § 05 (6). 

6 Or qadd (or kalla or ear ) db. 

^ Izdfat always follows nisf, subs., but not nlm adj. 

^ A weed that grows in the qandts has a leaf resembling the tea-loaf; it is dried 
and infused to form a medicine ; hence Persians assumed that tea was grown in a weP 
and have corrupted the word chdH into chdhi and chdyl. 
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“ a very small quantity of water,” while yak J^ivurda db (m.c.) 

without izafat “a little water” ; there is no difference in meaning (unless 
stress be laid on yak). Yak dasta muqallid (without izafat and 

noun in singular) ‘‘a band of mummers,” but dasta-yi muqalliddn 

and dasta-yi muqallid (m.c.) “the band of mummers.” Yak 

dasta-yi muqalliddn would be wrong. 

(c) In cu-Mtf maslahat an ast there is no izafat^ but in c)T ^ 

btm^i an bud ’ and similar places the izafat should be inserted. The izdfat 
is used after the Arabic participle bdqi, '^ when it is treated as a noun, as : 

l>dq%-yl ruz “ the remainder of the day ” ; in this case there is perhaps 
an ellipsis of the word vaqt. In bdqi ruzhd, or ruzhd-yi 

bciqi^ bdqi is an adjective. In India mddor-i za??. “ mother-in- 

law,” but in modern Persian mddar-zan without the izafat.'' 

(d) Bishtar mardum yLSkAj “ rnost men”; hishtar awqdt 

“ most times,” but bishfar-i mnrdum. ” the greater part of the 

men”; bishtar~i aioqdt the greater part of the times”; 

the meaning in both the constructions is the same. Jiishtar’i tsJidn 

^‘the greater part of them” (not hishtar-ishdn with 

the izdfat construction ~ bishtar az ishdn. Gh,dlih-i awqdt 

cjJU is used, not ahdlih-awgdi. 

Similarly a'j_hlab-i awqdt and aksar-i awqdt are correct, 

though the izdfat is sometimes omitted. The izdfat is also coirect in 

c)T gu/mdn-i ghdlih dn ast. 

(e) Some modern Persians omit the izdfat before an Infinitive governed 

by a preposition on the ground that y. rah/rn dvardan bar baddn 
is the equivalent of baddn ralim dvardan. In India 

the izdfat is omitted before a pnqiosition even in such a sentence, as : jf 

ba'd az savdr shiidan-i da,r kishti. The advantage of the insertion 
of the izdfat is apparent from the following examples:— 

mardurndn-i dar Kirmdn mi-ravand (m.c.) “ the people of Kirmanare going’” 
):> mardumdn dar Kirman mi-ravand (m.c.) “the people 

are going to Kirman”; ba'd az savdr sliudan dar 

kishti or yy^ y\ ba^d az savdr shudan-i dar kishti “after 

embarking”). Some modern Persian agree that jd y ba'daz 

dar-dmadan-ibdgJi, being the equivalent of y^ y^ Y ba'd az dar- 

dmadan dar bdgh, the izdfat is necessary. In pas az dmadan-i Rustam bi- 
Mdna ^'i^y 31 no izafat is possible after Rustam. 

1 Maslahat an hud “ that was the prudont measure,” hut hlm-i an {chlz) hud ” there 
was fear of that (tJiing). 

2 In this case haqiyya can be substituted. 

8 Similarly in all compounds of mddar. 

4 In m.c. pas az dmadan-i hi-khdna “ after my return home” though common, is 
incorrect: the izdfat should be omitted. 
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(/) The objective and subjective genitives “ love of our neighbours,” 
may both in English and Persian signify either the love that our neighbours 
bear us or the love that we bear over neighbours. Mahahhat-i hamsdyagan 
nishat hi-md Uj oa-o and mahahhat-i md nishat hi-hamsdyagdn 

«^AXLx: are unequivocal. 

VII. On the use of . 

The Arabic word^w* “possessed of,” is always connected with a follow- 


ing substantive ; 

: it is fully declined in 

Arabic as follows ’ 

1 ._ 


Fern. plur. 

Masc. plur. 

Fern. sing. 

Masc. sing. 

( oilj' ) 

9 ^ 

9 

9 

Subjective. 

( 

( 

01*3 


Dependent. 

Examples 

_ 

ot <3 


Objective. 

9 

d-jaldl “ {)ossessed of dignity, majestic.” 




c^K' zdV^'l-kamdldt “ possessed of all perfections.” 


.pjp > 

zu-funun ‘‘ learned.’ ’ 

> 9 

ulu'l-absdr “ the ])rudeiit.” 

In Persian this word is often wrongly constructed, no count being 
taken of the Arabic number, case and gender: so the month beforeMuharram 
is in Persian or indifferently ; it is even combined with 

Persian words, as “intelligent.” 

Moreover, the plural is sometimes, in modern colloquial, used as a 
singular, as in In shakhs Uiayli uht'l-qadr ast erd 

(m.c.) “ this man has great rank, is honoured ” ; khayll idul-''azm ast “very 
resolute or enterprising.” JJlu^l amr “Emperor or Emperors” (used as a 
sing, or pi.) ^ 

The Persians ignore also the meaning of the definite article in the word 
following : so Mjyi (m.c.) means the same in Persian as 

Some Persian Arabophiles, however, use the correct Arabic cases even 
when the compound is used in a Persian construction, i.e. when governed 
by a Persian noun or verb. 

§ 118. The Cases of Nouns. 

Nominative: — 

(a) The Nominative case in modern Persian is often employed at or near 
the beginning of a sentence in an absolute sense to introduce the subject, 

1 The Arabic dual of this word is omitted 6is it does not occur in Persian. 

Shi‘as style their Imams only ulu'l-amr. 
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being independent of the grammatical construction that follows it. This 
construction avoids the use of two or more consecutive nouns in the 
genitive. Sometimes the subject is introduced qualified by a relative or by 
a subordinate clause; the sentence is tlien broken off and left standing 
without a verb, a pronoun or noun in apposition to the subject being 
introduced and follower! by its verb, t^xxx^j * man chashm-am nam%- 

btnad (m.c.) I can’t see (lit. I—my eyes don’t see) ” : aT \j 

yy duMar-i rd did ki harki chashm-ash bar 

u mi-uftdd kamdl-i mikrbdni mi-namUd “she saw a young girl whom every 
one that saw lier loved. In, b f;tp( jb jJ U 

qarih-i jahdz-i md du jahdz-i digar ki pur-bdr budand 
dirak-i dnhd rd. td nisf burtda budand “near our ship were two other laden 
ships that had had half of their masts cut down,” there is no verb for 
; and if there were, some conjunctions would be required before 

A somewhat similar coiistruclion is common in English ballad poetry as 
“My lu^art, it loves a gy[)sy, oh!” In, “the Prophets, do they live 
for ever ? ” (Zee. 1. 5), the jileonasm is allowable for the sake of emphasis. 

^\) jt darvish az 

sadma-yi safar kJiasta va az sdlditi-yi rdh muia^aliin pd-yash az jdy namd- 
jnmhid (mod. Pers.) “the Darvish wearied by the iourney and its hard¬ 
ships was unable to lift Ids feet.” Compare the old thiglish construction 
“ Thy Kinge hys eyes” ; “ the courtiers their nosys.” 

The subject of a passive verl) is called ^1 U “ the object 

whose subject is not known ” and is in Persian, ancient and modern, always 
put in the Nominative ease. 

In modern Urdu the subject or patient of a passive verb, being the 
object of the action, can in the case of certain itompcnind verbs bo put in the 
accusative.'^ This construction has found its way into Indian Persian. 
In the following example, taken from a public notice in India, the jironoun 
urd is incorrectly in the accusative :—y t; y ^ ^ 

“ sliould any servant accept a tip, he will be dismissed.” 

Genitive case:— 

(?j) There is no proper Genitive case in Persian. 

1 This construction is common in Arabic, from which language it is probably 

Vjorrowe.l. This use of the nominative absolute is called by native grammarians old' 

a .sentence with two faces, or aspects. Such a sentenr*e as ^aql-arn qahul nami 
kuna u though sometimes heard is obviously incorrect. 

Thus Uako qatl kiya giya ^ (Jli “him was killed” is as correct as 

Wuh qatl kiya giya cbdj ^ “ho was killed.” 

3 Kudam * any ’ as the equivalent of the Urdu ko,i is an Afghan idiom. 

Instead of girift it would be better here to substitute hv-girad 
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When two nouns are placed together in a state of regimen” as 
pisar-i malik the son of the king,” the first or governing word is 

called “the regent ” ( ), the second or the word governed , 

and the short i that couples the two words together is called the izafat.^ 
This is the proper genitive construction ; but the izafat is used, besides, to 
couple tlie substantive to the adjective or adjectives that follow it, vide 
§ 43 (r/), and also to couple substantives together as a name and a trade or 
nickname, vid.e § 117. 

Two substantives coupled by the izafat are often used where in English 
we use a substantive and an adjective (the governing word having the effect 
of the adjective), as : kas/at-i tajriha “ great experience.” 

The izafat construction can also be used to signify the material out of 
which a thing is made, as: cu 0 l-*j sd^at-i tild “a watch of gold” (also 

^saxLo sd'aUi tild^i (adj.) a golden watcli,” or sd'aUl az tilld 

“a wat(‘h made from gold”); angushfar-i almds “a diamond 

ring,” but angushtard az alrnafi would mean “ a ring made from diamonds.” 

The genitive (‘onslruclion is often used where in English a substantive 
with a pre])()sifion would be used, as:—(J ajIj 
yak shah la^ammul'i ayydm-i guzashta 7ni-kardam. (Sa‘dl) ‘'one night I was 
pondering on oiden days”; liere in Persian a piepositioji could be substi¬ 
tuted, as:—cbo'd tas^ammul bar ay yd nti guzashta litl-kardam. 

This construction also occurs with the Infinitive, whieii is treated 
as a simple noun (though it may also govern an accusative), as:— 

\ ha'd az savdr sJmdavd kashli “after g(‘tting into the 
boat” [or p savdr shudan ' dar kashii (m.c.) vide 117 (>^)]; 

A> IH* ''^azd dddaii-i dnhd bi-da si-i digari-stna man * 

(m.c.) “ their punishing lies in the liands of another, not in mine ” ; 

\jx> urd tdqat-i sazd dddan-i dnhd-st nxi mard “ he has power 

to punish them, not I ” ; b y b'ad, az vizd^ kardan-i bd u (m.c.) 

“after quarreiling with him,” but y bad az nizd' knrdand u 

“after his (juarredling (with me or some one else)” ; vide also remai-ks on 
the izdfat § 117. 

In the story of the second darvish, Cha»)ter XI of the Persian translation 
of “ Haji Baba,” occurs the following peculiar passage:—b L ] e;)jl 
C)j oJta. ba'd az dn \bimdr] bd, hdlat-i 


1 When an adjective folic.ws and qualifies a noun, tlie rniizaf and the 

muzayf ^layh are separated, as; piftar-i lulun. 

^ There may sometimes bo a slight difference in signification between tli ' two con¬ 
structions, thus kusa-yi nuqra may mean either “ a silver cup,” or “ a cup 

full of silver pieces,’’ but kasa-yi muqra^l ** a silver cup *’ only. 

S Or omit the izafat. In India this izafat would be omitted. 

4- For er'® hi-dastd man. Persians are very fond of elliptical expressions. 
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bd*is-i hayrat-i hama, halki man va hakim ham, drugh-l ^ chand zad “ when, to 
the astonishment of all, not excepting myself and the doctor, he (the sick man) 
groaned, opened his eyes—” (Haji Baba). In this passage manva 

hakim are in the genitive case, though, owing to the faulty collocation or 
incorrect construction, there is no imfat to distinguish the case. The words 
ha'in-i hayrat-i should be repeated after halki, vide § 120 (h) 

Remark. 

Note the genitive case or the use of the izdfat in the following : — 

“ 'J’he road from Kirman to Yezd ^ rdli-i Kirmdn hi-Yazd • 

‘‘the B. Abbas road” rdh-i Bandar-i * Abbas; “authority for, 

this” sanad-i In amr; “fear of death ” tarsA marg; 

“ a horse worth a thousand rupees asp-i hazdr tumdnl; “he is 

in need of money” y iz muhidjd pul ast; “ tempted of the 

Devil” dzmuda-yi Shaytdn [vide § 121 (a)] and § 121 (o) ]; 

contrary to reason, impossible” muhdl-i Hiql (me.). 

Example of the objective genitive : hi-hukm-i ghururA pd-yi suturdn-i 
khud CIr. H. B., Chap. V) “ confident in the sure¬ 

footedness of their horses—.” 

Exarnyde of the subjective genitive : gurlkhta7i4 Hdji Bdbd bh 
“the flight of Haji Baba”; vide also 120 (a) (I), of me; my. Vide also 
§ 117. 

(c) The Dative : — 

(1) There are two forms ol‘ the dative, thus, hi-u giiftam or 

^xsS \jy urd gujiam ^ “ 1 said (to) him ” : (also y b bd u gujtarn), 

(2) In m.c. tlie dative witli is usual. 

(8) These two forms are not however always interchangea]>le. The dative 
with I; is obligatory when it signifies possession, with or without the verb 
budan, and also with the impersonal verbs, 'as : b 

p y td hat ki tlr ^ az haJqa-yi angushtarl huguzarduad khdtim urd 

bdshad (Sa'di) “ —that tiie ring will be his who shoots an arrow through it” ; 
dvarda and ki gazhdum rd vilddat-i ma'hud nisi chundn ki sdHr-i ^ hayvdndt 
rd jj yUs ij (Sa'di) ‘‘It is 

stated that the scorpion has not an ordinary birth like other animals.” 

* Aruyk is a ‘ belch ’ which Persians consider relieves the stomach. 

^ Either form of the dative can also be used after dad an ‘‘ to give.” 

S The dative is not necessary with impersonal verbs {vide Impersonal verbs) 
but when the dative it< used, the form with \) and not with must be used. 

* In modern Persian y-SXf anguahtar. Also instead of t; jf {Zra baahad the 

phrase y anguahtar 7 nal-i u baahad would be used: baahad “let it be” 

but ml-hdahad “is ” or “ will be.” 

5 Or tlr-l. 

6 SdHr signifies “the remainder, the rest,” but is frequently employed for 
*' the whole.** 
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Har fctra tR^us hayad jawr4 Hindustan kashad 

Har kird mahhub bdyad kunda u zinddn kashad (Sadi). 

“ He who wants a peacock must endure the journey to India, 

He who wants his mistress must endure fetters and prison.” 

Yak‘i rd dil az dast rafta bud Aii; (Sa‘di) “ a certain person 

had quite lost his heart.” [Vide also (10) Remark]. 

31 3j^ i y J ^ 

l}^ va har shah sanamR dar har ki subh-i tdhdn rd dast az 

sahdhat-i u har dil ast va sarv-i J^irdmdn rd az Jdiajdlatd u pay dar gil 
(Gulistan) “ tlie rich have each night a fresh mistress who shames the bright 
morning by lier beauty and humbles the waving cypress by her exquisite? 
ligure.’^ In none of these cases could bo substituted for (j. 

In hamd u sipds Khudd-yi pdk rd ki — si praise to 

God the Holy —” and similar constructions, the verb is understood. 

This dative is rare in m.c. : mard hd gk -Vsi 

ki hdch kas na-dlda ast (m.c.) '' I have a garden that no one lias yet seen.” 

In the above cases, the dative by n:\tive grammarians is considered the 
mumf ilayh. Thus in, savdrdn rd chun chashm hi-rnd ujtdd tdkhian dvardand 
I 40 \yiy^ “when the mounted men saw us they 

charged down upon us,” savdrdn rd b is considered the muzdf ilayh of 

chashm the phrase being equal to ^ chun chashm-i 

savdrdn hi-md ujtdd \ according to English ideas -vayaran should be in 

the nominative and be the subject to dvardand. 

Remark. —The datives in two clauses should balance one another : hamdn 
tawr ki u hi-vay (urd) khiVai ddd, hi-man (mard) nlz yak shdUi Kashmiri dad 

*^^•3 y )^Jr 

( 4 ) If the indirect object express locality, the dative in 3 cannot be 

substituted for aj, as: hi-shahr rasidlm “ we reached the city” ; 

hi-maqsud rasidhn ‘‘we attained our object”; i)yif 

gulula bi'shikdr khwurd (m.c.) “the bullet hit the ‘game’ ” ; in none of the 
preceding examples could 3 be substituted for aj . 

But <>jT ^ fj 3 ^ M^wdh mi-dyad (or 5 f u Miydb-ash 

mi-dyad) “ he is feeling sleepy.” 

The m.c. phrase “ what’s the matter with you ? ” can be rendered either 
by A^ \y turd chi shud ? or <5^ Ai^ hi-tu chi ahud. 

(5) The preposition aj has many other significations besides the “to” 

of the dative, as : ^ pd hi-rikdh gwmshi “ he put his foot in the 

stirrup iron ’ ’: obviously in such instances its place could not be taken 

by L). 


29 


I Another and common reading is ranj-i Hindustan. 
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(6) Duration of time can also be expressed by ^ ; of the dative,^ as : 

<; cuiJ; fj )j) tamdm4 ruz m yurtma yd cJmhdr^ naH 

bdyad raft? (m.c.) ‘ ‘ must one trot or canter the whole day ? : shah rd dnjd 
mdndam f; (m-.c.) “ I stayed there the (whole) night.” 

In the first example the preposition ):> dar [dar tamdm4 ruz) could be 
substituted for the f;, but not in the second; for dar shah anja mandam 
vj^ would mean I stayed there at night (not by da}’^) . so also 

dar shah dnjd raftam “ I went there at night, {shah rd would 

be wrong here). 

A few adverbs can also be formed by the dative in (;, as : \) qazd rd 
‘‘by accident, by chance,” (but ittifdq^'^ not ittijdq rd). Some 

grammarians consider this a form of the ablative case, apparently because 
the ablative (az qazd jf) can be substituted/ 

Andak fur sat rd gard-i fand az dn bar-dyad b 

{Anvdr-i SuJiayli) “ at the slightest opportunity (or in a short time) it ceases 
to exist ”: rdsti rd khildf-i 'aql huuad (Qa,ani), vide § 89 (h) (3). 

(7) If more substantives tlian one in the dative are coupled together, rd 
is usually added to the last only. 

^Amr{u) ^ It Zayd rd kitdb dddam^d^:> h ^ kitdb rd hi-' Amr{u) 

u Zayd dddam ^ b 

(8) The affixed pronouns may take the place of the dative in f;, as; 
—f-ij® (m.c.) hzch ydd-at mi-dyad ki — ?, or 

turd hlch ydd mi-dyad ki —(m.c.)—“ do you at all remember tliat—? ” : 

*>j| ^f^wdh-ash mi-dyad^ or «^T Mivdh mi-dyad (less common, 

m.c.) “he feels sleepy.” 

The affixed pronoun of itself does not admit of rd ; but a noun in the 
dative case to which a possessive affixed pronoun is attached may be 
followed by f;, as :— I; {J^\ ^ sildh va diram ddd lashkar-^sh 

rd (Shah-Nama) “he gave arms and money to his army”; the more 
ordinary construction would be ^ hi-lashkar-ash. 

(9) When the dative in f; has a noun in apposition, or is qualified by 
adjectives, the affix rd is usually added at the end, as :—tj jijj 


» The accusative with or without \j is used with compound verbs formed by 0^1 
dadan, as : yak-i az vuzard pd-yi takht-i malik hvsa ddd cuiu j\ 

^Sa*di) “ one of the vizirs kissed the throne of the king : ra f; could be inserted after 
malik. 

5 As the preposition dar can be substituted for this it is, I think, better 
to consider this the dative and not the accusative case. 

Or shah dnjd mdndam 

4 The Arabic accusative used adverbially, e.g. (gaz5®**) can also be substituted. 

6 ^Umar; but *Amr (the final j not pronounced). *Amr and Zayd are 
common in Arabic grammars. 
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Zaydpimr-i vazir ra guftam (or ^ ^3, j-i bi-Zayd pimr-i vazir guftam) 

ki—“l said to Zeyd the son of the Wazir— ” : »zyoji ,Ji^ cJlZj'oJ' 

if j*Ii^ — sha^s-i az mardan-i jang-dztnudo, va kuT-dido rd guftttm k% 

—‘ ‘ I said to a certain experienced warrior—. ’ ’ In Minnat Khuday rd ^azz^ 
va ^ JU j}£ viaU (Sa‘di) “thanksgiving to the Great and 

*A< Jk* 

Glorious God—the i; rd could also be placed last after the phrase cU 
'azz^' va jall^. 

Similarly in j*^ 0 (^x) jt yak-l rd az muluk muddat-i 

‘umr siparl shud (Gul. B. II. S. 28), the rd would, in modern Persian, 
be preferably inserted after muluk. 

Remark. —When the dative in fj rd is qualified by a phrase, the affix 
t; ra is preferably added at the end of the phrase, as : 

^ 7jak-% az muluk-i ^Arah rd hadis-i Layla u Majnun hi- 
gujtand (Gul. B. S. 10). 

(10) The dative in 0 preceded by the particle mar (vide (d) 12), is 
still sometimes used in books, but not in letters. 

Remark, —A dative is sometimes in classical, rarely in modern, Persian 
used as the logical subject of the clause, as ;— 

Sag-i rd luqma-% hargiz fardmush 

Na-gardad gar zani sad nawbat-ash sang. —(Sa‘di). 

'' A dog ne’er forgets a morsel (thrown to it) 

Even if afterwards you stone it a hundred times ”; 

In the example, “dog ” is in the dative case. 

Urd Kick chiz fardmush nami-shavad j\ (m.c.) 

" ‘ he forgets nothing. ’ ’ 

(11) The dative in rd \) sometimes takes the place of the preposition j 

hardy, as: Khudd rd “for God’s sake.” Eor further remarks on 

the locative dative, ^ and vide under these heads. 

(d) The accusative case :— 

(1) The accusative has two forms: one form is the same as the 
nominative, and the other as the nominative plus the suffix \), 

One of the difficulties to a beginner is the correct use or omission of b- 

(2) Generally speaking, as already stated, I; corresponds to the definite 
article and should be affixed to definite parts of speech such as definite nouns, 

•A». 

1 ‘Aza® va jail are Ar. verbs, Pret., and signify “ exalted and magnified 

-{be His name) “ : in Arabic the Preterite is used in precative sentences and in cursing, 
the wisher assuming the completion of the action. 
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proper names, the separate pronouns, the demonstrative pronouns,* the 
interrogative^ iS, the reflexive pronouns, and the pronominal adjectives 
and indeflnite pronouns signifying “all; each; every; so-and-so; and both, 
all three, all four, etc.; a certain person ; one ; the others.In m.c. it also 
follows the affixed possessive pronouns when affixed to a noun in the accusa¬ 
tive case: vide (c) (8) and § 40 (6). 

Remark. —After the name of a language, tlie l; is only added if the noun is 
definite, as : “I wish to learn Persian’^ mi~khivdham 

zabdn-i Farsi hi-ydmuzam (m.c), but in selecting a course of study 
at school the pupil might say, “I will take up the Persian and not the 
Arabic.” Zahdn-i Farsi rd mi-dmuzam, h tuk;; though gram¬ 

matically correct to insert the I; here, the sentence with it has the same 
stilted sound, as “I am now going to study the French language.” 

(3) The rd tj must be added to the direct objects of the Imperative mood 
or of causal verbs, when the object is definite (not when it is indefinite). 

Remark. —An adjective cjualifying a noun often makes it definite, while 
the omission of the adjective indicates that it is indefinite. Vide p. 461, note S. 

(4) Wlien a phrase, Arabic or Persian, is in apposition to a noun, the Ij 

must be added at the end of the phrase, as: *^ f; 

'All {raziy^ Utah 'avrh^^^ rd bi-khwdb dldam. “I saw ‘Ali (may Allali be 
pleased with him !) in a dream.” 

—j tan-l chand. az mardu- 

mdn-i vagi'a dlda va jang dzmuda rd bi-firistddand ki —(Sa’di) “ they sent 
several warriors of eixperience, tried in battle, to—”; f; <^UJLc )\ 

yak-l az 'ulamd~yi rdsiMi^ rd pursldand (Sa‘di) “ they asked one of the 
learned men of fixed principles.” In classical Persian, however, such is not 
always the case ;— 

—ciJx) y I; yak-l rd az muluk-i 'Ajam hikdyat 
kunand ki^ —(Sa‘di) “they relate of one of the kings of Persia that—”; 
in this example the rd could with equal propriety be inserted after the word 

Similiarly in the apposition of substitution and of explanation, t; must 

I But not an qadr^ m qadr. 

^ The rd \) is in m.c. sometimes incorrectly omitted after the interrogative 

kuddniy or (^r! ^\^ktiddm yak-ly unless definite, as: kuddm kitdh 

ml-khwahl (vulg.) “which book do you want kuddm yak-l ml- 

Mkivahl ? (vulg.) “which do you want ? “ 

8 Vide also Apposition. 

4 Final u omitted after the pause. 

^ Rdaikh ^tj means of sound belief, of firm faith in his religion. 

® In modern Persian fj Jl yak-l az muluk-i 'Ajam rd. 
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be placed at the end, as: Zayd pisar-i Vaztr ra didam \) 6 «.j3 “I 

saw Zaid * the son of the Wazir/’ vide § 139 (b) (4). 

(5) Ill the “apposition of qualification,” a past or present participle 
denoting state or condition, or an adjective, is placed in apposition to a 
noun, and the noun if definite takes i;, as :— 

^— isS * ^ 

zdlim-i rd j^ufta didam nhn~ruz guftam In fitna ast khipdhashburda bih (Sa‘dl) 
“I saw a certain tyrant asleep at mid-day—” ; fll-l rd u/ldnu khizan didam 
(m.c.) “I saw an elephant limping and stumbling ” : 
sang-l dar rdh uftdda didam fi^ (m.c.) “I saw a stone 

lying on the road ’ ’ ; vide also (8) : in these examples rd () could not be 
omitted. 

Remark T. —If, however, the participle or adjective be in apposition 
to an indefinite noun the \) is according to the usual rule omitted, as:— 
siydk-l ddsht kawdan (Sa'di) “ lie had a slave, a blockhead ” : 
Ahi naiokar-l ddshtam ablah (m.c.) “I had a servant, an ass.” 

f; <^ 4^1 ablah’l rd didam samln va khikat-l dar 
bar samln (Sahll) I saw a fool, a fat fool, with a fine robe, a costly one ” : 
the first substantive is definite and the second indefinite. 

Remark 11.—Man mdr-l rd^ dar rdJi rnurda didam b 

“ I saw a snake dead on the road ” ; and man mar i murda-l rd'^ dar rdh 
didam “ I saw a dead snake on the road ” : zdlim-l rd 

kliufia didam. aiiiA. i; '‘I saw a tyrant who (or when) he was asleep ” 

and zalim-i kJiufta I rd didam ^Ue “ I saw o> sleeping tyrant.” 

The shade of difference in meaning is slight, if indeed any really exist. 

(6) If the ^ is merely an indefinite article, its noun does not require 
f; if, however, the (^signify “ a certain—especially if followed by the 
relativeit requires (;, as :— Kiidbd bardy-i shumd saw ah dt dvarda-am(vcx.Q.) 
“I have brought a book as a present for you ” ; if rd be added it signi¬ 
fies “a (certain book as a present” and the sentence is incomplete and 
some such phrase as (JjJI ki Idyiq-i shumd ast is necessary to 

complete the sense: it would also be correct to omit the t; and say 

U.M kitdb~l bardy~i shumd saw ghat dvarda 

am ki Id^iq-i shumd ast. 

Similarly m fill imruz didam (m.c.) “ I saw an elephant 

to-day, it would be incorrect to say jll-l rd f; unless some qualifying 

^ Zaid and Amr ( ) are two fictitious names used in syntactic examples in 

Arabic grammars: the iLnglish boy learns that ‘ Balbus is building a wall,’ while 
the Muslim boy is taught that ‘ Zaid is striking ‘ Amr(u). 

^ But *; 4 . 5 ^'^ aang-ira “a certain stone.” 

^ The ra appears to bo redundant. 

* Unless the omission of \) would cause ambiguity; vide (d) (11). 
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clause followed, such as ki-l^ayU qashang hud; 

ftUt (or ftl-i-rd^) imruz dtdam ki ^ayli qashang hud (m.c.): 
dshiydna-i dtdam “ I saw a nest,’* but ( t; ) 
ashiydna-yi murgh-l (rd) dtdam “I saw the nest of a bird” : Ij AiL.«*T 
dshtydna-yi murah-% hd chdhdr tukhm dtdam (m.c ) ‘‘I saw 
a bird’s nest with four eggs.” DuJ^tar-l ddsht (Sa'df) “he 

had a daughter ” ; here it would be wrong to say I; dukhtar-t rn 

unless a relative clause followed, as : ^ 

dukhtar~t rd ki dtdi hi-Tihrdn rafta ast (m.c.) ‘‘the girl you saw has gone 
to Tehran,” where the rd is necessary. 

Compare the two examples already given in § 41 (t), 

khdna-t dtash zadand and J^dna-i rd diash zadand. 

For f; in relative sentences qualifying a definite noun, vide the Relative 
and Demonstrative 

(7) Nouns preceded by a cardinal number do not usually admit of >; rd 

unless definite, as:— Hazdr sarhdz dtdam j'^ “I saw a thousand 

soldiers ” : du asp dtdam “ I saw two horses,” but I; 

du asp rd dtdam “I saw the two horses” : ):> t; ^Jt 

h man in du id^ifa rd dnr jahdn dust tni-ddram Uilamd 

va zuhhdd rd (Sa‘dl) “ these two classses I cherish dearly in this world, 
viz., the learned and the devotional.” Vide also (15). 

Remark, —A noun with a cardinal number, if preceded by a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun, is definite, as: jci in du takhta rd hihur “ cut 

these two planks ’ ’ : f; i^n du takhta rd hiham hi-chaspdn. 

(8) A noun in apposition to a definite noun in the accusative does not 

admit of f;, but f; must be affixed to the first noun, as : cui? 

(; khipdham guft zarv-i 

Hiddyat Khdn-i Rashti in nim tana-rd hardy4 Shu'la Khdnam sawqdt firistdda 
ast (m.c.) “ I’ll say that the wife of Hidayat Khan of Resht has sent this 
jacket ( f; ) as a present^ (without f; ) for Shuda Khanani ” : oi? 

cu-woi fcJjU fyo JL^ ^ guft Khuddy ^azz^ va jail mar a 

mdlik-i in mumlakat garddnida ast (Sa‘di) he said God the glorious has made 
me master of this kingdom.” Vide also (5) and end of (4), and (c) (9). 

If an indefinite noun has a noun in apposition to it, rd is not added 
to either noun, as :— isj^^ chiz-t hardy-i shurrvd sawqdt 
dvarda am (m.c.) “ I have brought you back something (from a journey) as a 
present.” 


' In writing, and preferably in speaking, the ra should be inserted. 

^ Sawqat is the m.c. for the classical raJi-avard “a present or 

curiosity brought from a journey** ; also arraaghan (class, and m.c.). 
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(9) Ra \) can be added to the Infinitive wlien it is the object, as : — 

t; vil guftan va darugi guftan rd tark namt- 

kunad ‘‘ he does not give up loose talk and lying ” : 
shind kardan rd khuh muddnad (m.c.) “ he is a good swimmer.” 

(10) With several nouns coupled together by ^ it is necessary to add 
1; to the last only, vide example above in (9). 

Two affixes of t; close together are ‘‘ heavy ” to the Persian ear. Thus the 
sentence “ He invited my father and me” would in Persian be rendered by 
j u man u pidar-am rd da'vat kard^ and rarely by 

the grammatical I; j u mard va pidaram rd da vat kard. 

(11) Finally is added even to indefinite nouns if its omission would 
cause any ambiguity, vide § 41(/). 

In the sentence “ vinegar curdles milk ” sirka shir rd mi-hurrad, the rd 
is correct. In speaking, however, if a pause be made after sirka^ and stress 
laid in shdr, the rd may be omitted, as the intonation prevents any ambi¬ 
guity* Vide Remark to (12). 

—AJ t; Damna 

guft agar kas-i nlki rd, hi-badi muqdhala kunad va khayr rd hi-sharr pdddsh ravd 
ddrad (Anw. Suh., chap. II, S. 6) Damna answered. If one return evil 
for good, and think injury a just recompense for benefit (I am, then, 
indeed, without hope).” (East. Trans.). 

Remark. —Just as in m.c. the rd is sometimes omitted it is sometimes 
unnecessarily inserted after indefinite nouns, as:— 

shardb rd bi-db *awdz‘^ kardan = shardb bi-db ^aioaz 

kardan) in both, shardb is indefinite: the rd, is, in speaking, unneces¬ 

sary and may be omitted. Vide (19). 

(12) All old form of the accuisative is formed by prefixing the particle 
mar and suffixing b m,as :— \)^\ mar urd dldam {o\d) “ I saw him ” ; 

mar is not here emphatic. 

Remark. —In shind kardan mi-ddnad (m.c.) ‘‘does 

he know how to swim?”, the object is regarded as indefinite, but in the 
reply tWftXAxs shind kardan rd ^ub mi-ddnad the object having 

been previously mentioned becomes definite, and rd must be inserted. 

(13) The affix b being equivalent to the definite article, its omission 


1 In the Persian idiom the speaker puts himself first. Here man is used 
instead of \j^ mara. It should be noticed that \) man ra is a vulgar accusative 
of man : in the example given ra is understood after the first object. 

^ *Ataaz colloquial for *waz. 
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should make the noun indefinite. This, however, is not always the 
case :— 

(14) Ra \) cannot be used for both the dative and the accusative in 
the same clause. If, therefore, the accusative is definite and requires 

m, the dative should bo expressed by hi: if the dative does not admit 
of hi, but requires );, then the ra of the accusative must be omitted, 
as:—or kitab-ra hi-man bi-dih, or kitah Ttiara hirdih. 

(m.c.) ‘'give me the book ” : i; Shah pisar-i Jdiud rd idj dad 

(m.c.), or Aj ^Ij fcLi Shah tdjrd bi-pisar-i khud ddd{m.c.) “ the Shah 

gave the crown to his (own) son” : b 

shabhd ndlxda am id mard In jarzand hakhshida ast (Sa‘di) ‘‘long nights 
1 wept till He gave me this son ” ; = id bi-man in farzand hakhshida asi 

U (mod.), or id In jarzand rd bi-man hakhshida ast 
viA-..-;! U I mod.); here'; rd is really necessary to show 

clearly that jarzand not the subject; its omission in such eases 

sometimes causes ambiguity. 

(15) The rd must be omitted after nouns preceded liy cardinal numbers 

unless definite ( vide. (7) ), as: wUi? 3^; I'uz^ 

shamba si najar duzd rd iandb anddj^land, means “ tliey hanged the three 
thieves on Saturday”; omit ^uid it means ‘'three thieves”: 

J wUJp (; jSU' najar rd iandt) anddJ^iand va 

du najar ra gar dan zadand “ they hanged three (of them) and beheaded 

two.” 

In the following arithmetical idioms the first cardinal numbers may bo 
considered definite and require (; :— 

f-'-f J ;^Jr h jam"4 si rd. ha chahdr in tawr 

minavisand "three plus four is written thus, 3 + 4 ” ; (; 

d —p ^yh ^3 tajriq-i chahdr rd az panj in tawr "five minus four, thus 

5 — 4” : rxp^iabi h Aw ^j^zarb-i si rd hd chahdr in tawr three 
multiplied by four, thus 3x4”: h taqsim-i hasht 

rd bd chahdr in tawr " eight divided by four, thus 8~4” : oa-o| A^^f Lo 

^—t h ' amma dnchi kusur ast, du 

J^ums az hasht tis" rd chunin mi-navi sand " but as for fractions two-fifths from 

V r 

eight-ninths is written thus j; - ^ j j va 

hajt sumn va du suds rd chunin ; "and seven-eighths plus two-sixths, thus 

J + o ” i --f-y \)>^yi>yva du suls rd dar nisf in tawr " two- 

thirds divided by half, thus f-f-i.” ^ 

1 Not© that the figures are written from left to right as in English. 

2 yj j pa niahan ~ dalalat bar muaavat darad. 
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(16) The ra is omitted after generic nouns used generically ' (as wine ; 

"‘greed,” etc.) only when the sentence is very short. In dar drad 
tama^muTgk u main bi-hand ^ (Sa‘di) “ it is greed that 

brings birds and fish into the net,” a rd would be necessary in prose. 
Similarly after nouns used in a vague or general sense, as :—jb 

dast az ta^drn hdz kashid (Sa'di) “ he withdrew his (the) hand from food, he 
stopped eating ’ ’: here rd could not be inserted; dast is really part of a com¬ 
pound verb (last kashldan. But in— 

ijr^ j ^ t 

Jahdn ay barddar na-mdnad bi-kas 

Dil andar jaJidn-dfarin hand u has —(Sa'di). 

“ The world my brother does abide with none, 

By the world’s maker let thy heart be won” 

the word dil “thy lieart ” would in prose require m, though used in a 
general sense. 

Remark, —Compare the following examples :— asp-i hdzir kun 
(m.c.) “get ready a (any) horse”; f; asp rd hdzir kun (m.c.) 

"get ready the horse” (which has been mentioned or discussed): but 
asp hdzir kun (m.c.) “ get ready (the) horse” (used generally); 
the ); rd in this last case is omitted even if the speaker own but one 
horse. 

(17) Compound verbs such as suhbat ddshtan being consi¬ 

dered one word, the first portion of the compound does not admit of rdJ^ 

(IS) In classical Persian, \) is fiequently omitted after an accusative with 
a possessive affixed pronoun ; sometimes it is added : ^ t; 

aj lutj‘i tab'-ash rd bi-dldand va husn'i tadblr-ash ' bi-pasandldand 

(Sa'di) they saw the kindness of his nature and the excellence of his 
administration ” ; in the example, tj is both inserted and omitted 

I; chun surat-ash id hi-dld siratash rd bi-pasandld. 

Vide also (10). 

Remark, —In modern Persian the I; should be inserted after an accusative 
with an affixed possessive pronoun, vide above and § 40 (c). 

1 Generic nouns may be used definitely, indefinitely, or generically as “the man, 
a man, or simple man.” 

2 Bina hard hi-barddar barddar guftan ^ (m.c.) “she began to 

call on her brother (to say oh brother, oh brother) *’: here the position of the preposition 
shows that the compound is regarded as one word: also right to .say 

bind hard hi-guftan-i barddar barddar (m.c.). 

S In another edition \j rd is inserted a second time after tadblr-ash. In 

modern Persian the additional 1^ is necessary. 
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(19) In familiar language the mis sometimes omitted when it would bo 
correct to insert it [vide also (11) Remark], as: 

rafiq in suhhan hishunid (Sa'di) ' " the companion heard what wa& said” ; 
bdr-i in [the in makes the noun definite without \) ] nukta pish-i 
bnzurg-i hami-guftam (Sa'di) “well, 

I was mentioning this point to a certain learned man ” : harf^'^ 

man na-shunid '^ “ he didn’t hear me ” : yijit /sl^ cXjti iJjt ^ 

vagar na, shdyad M^aydl-i in safar hargiz na/mi-lcardam (m.c.) “ otherwise 
I might perhaps have never entertained the idea of this tour” : in these 
examples it would have been correct, grammatically and idiomatically, to 
insert the \) . 

marduman rd did ki har yak hi-qurdza-i zar dar mi'har nishasta va raf^t hasta 
(Gul., Chap. Ill, St. 28, ^ast.) “ he saw a band of men, who for a small piece 
of gold had taken their places in the ferry boat and loaded up their goods ” : 
(there is an error in the text; either ^-t and or hudand must be added 

to hasta, or else ki must be omitted). 

(20) The cognate accusative is rare in Persian. The following is an 

example: t; v J^ivdhid khwdbidan-i ahadi rd (class.) 

“ he slept the eternal sleep.” 

Tlie cognate accusative is sometimes used when translating literally 
from the Arabic. 

(21) The affixed pronouns when themselves the direct object do not 

admit of 0, as: zadam ash (m.c.) '*! struck him.” Neither do they 

admit of the dative f; rd, as: guftam-ash “ I said to him.” 

{e) The following examples illustrate the rules given above :— 

I; urd tuhi-dast didam, I saw him poor.* 

^^9 suM^an-i tii Jiichnami-jahrnam “I don’t in the least 

understand you.” 

\y turd nd^ih i^ l^ud kardan mi-khwdJbam (class, 
and Afghan coll.) = )y mi-khivdhdm turd nd^yib-i Jdiud 

bi-kunam(m,Q.) “I wish to make you my agent.” 


i Also m.c. The ra could, of course, be correctly inserted. 

Commoner to insert ra. 

8 Here rd must be added (though the accusative is indefinite). Note that after 
the indefinite there is no izafat. It would be correct to write guruh-% az marduman 
without ra. 

4 Vide {d) (5). 

^ Better turd. 

® Note that (pi. nut;va6 used in m.c.) in m.c. is nay?6 (without ^ ). 

In m.c. the ^ in such words is generally omitted in pronunciation. But in 
or A^li misfortune ’* (pi. navd^ib or nd^*bdt) the * is retained in pronun¬ 

ciation : the plural only of this word is used in m.c. 
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h )]y» danishmand-% hazdr rupiyd ^attdr-ird sipurd 

(class.) a certain wise man entrusted a 1,000 rupees to a perfume seller.^” 

cA yak-i rd hi-darydfUi an ravdn kard"^ (class.) 

“ he sent some one to enquire into the matter.” 

^ hd }^ud guft ki ear rd namt tavdnam 

buzurg hi-kunam “ he said to himself ‘ I can’t make my head larger. ” 

^xXJ la^lm ki habha-yi sirn rd hi-sad jdn 
'aziz mi'ddsht “the miser who counted a grain of silver as dear as 
a hundred lives. ” ^ 

0 ^ ^ ALiir ckun kushia ahud cliirdah talahidam 

va ru-yi urd didam “ when he was killed I sent for light ^ and saw his face.” 

t; sultan har yak rd judd kard “the king put each 

person in a separate place.” 

I ^ a > i 0 padtalxalt 

shakhs l rd zir-i divdr istdda did ki murgyk i dar dast girifta mi-namud the 
king saw a certain person standing under the wall who held a fowl in his hand 
that he was exhibiting to him (the king).” 

ci; Uj dak gusjand ta'druf firistdd “ he sent ten sheep as a 

present.” 

nn dd7iid cJiiguna gusfand mi-kushand “ do 
you know how sheep are killed?” : but wyJuikf 

mi’ddnld chidawr gusjand rd mukushand ? “ do you know how a"^ sheep is 
killed ? ” In m.c. the distinction between the two previous is not observed, 
but if the word insdn were substituted for gusfayid, it would be incorrect 
to omit the rd, as insdn can be definite only, as it means ‘ the species man.’ 
“I saw some birds,” ^'^>ba"zi murghji didam (m.c.), but 

vSa-oJ laajkJi y\ Af ba*zi murahhd rd didam ki dar Injd nlst (m c.): in the 

latter example the rd is necessary because of the a^. 

agar qdll-yi l^ubd J^ivdsta bdshld chiz-i nislidn-i tan ml-diham ki 


j An 'apMr olso sells Persian medicines, sugar, paper, etc. Dava-farush m.c. 

“seller of European medicines.” 

^ Vide {d) (2); ydk-% “ a certain one.’ ’ Kaa-lor mard-l might be used without a ra. 

5 He read in a book that whoever had a small head and a large beard was a fool. 
He therefore thought to himself “I can’t make the head smaller but I can the be€u*d.” 

4 Or habba-i 8im> (without b ®nd with of unity), i.e. “ a (any) grain of silver,” 
or with b “the grain of silver ” : yy.}^ az sadjan *aztz-tar “ dearer than —.” 

6 i.e. lamp generally, not any special lamp. 

6 Vide {d) (6). 

7 Vide (d) (7). 

8 Indefinite: the yd~yi tanklr {guafand-l) could not be used here. 
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misl-aah ra ta imruz hargiz na-dida bdshtd^ (m.c.) “if you want a good 
carpet I will show you something the like of which you have probably never 
yet seen.” 

hold ndHb4 digar bardy-i khud 

ialdsh Mipdham hard (class.) “I’ll now look out for another agent for 
myself. ’ ’ ^ 

^ ij jLj clii did hi A.yaz 

sanduq-i rd kushdda lihds-i kuhna va kasif pushida ast “ what did he see but that 
Ayaz had opened a certain box and (taken out and) put on some old coarse 
clothes.” 

Utijc ^ ^c^'o Qadir Beg ^’ du nafar mudda^i 

va madda^d ‘ alayh rd pish rrii-dvarad (m.c.) “ Qadir Beg brings forward two 
persons, plaintiff and defendant.” 

in hdr'^ dlgar-i ra jarmdSd (class.) “entrust this 
work to another, order another person to do this” : ^ Ji 

man dar dil ddshtani hi az injd birun ravajn (m.c.) “I inwardly 
intended to leave this place ” ^I; LwJd farz kun 

hd an iapdncha zadi yak-i rd kushti “ su])posing that you used that pistol and 

shot one of us^ (or them) ” : Aix/i _^\ agar 

in pisar-i za'ij td'un bi-girad albalia khwdhad rnurd (m.c.) “if this fragile boy 
were to catch plague he would certainly die.” 

\j ddnistam ki sahu'-ird dida mi^davad (m c.) “I 

guessed that he had seen some wild beast and that was the cause of 
his precipitation*^ ” : ^ cliizhd-i rd. ki dvardn 

* Khwasta bashid in ni.c. considered more polite than 

ml khwuhid, or bi-]chwahld. D'tda bashid, Past Subj., = “ of which I 

suppose you have never seen the like”; dlda Id “you liave never seen the 

like.” 

Chlz-l “a thini!:,’* or chiz-l rd “a certain thing*’; both right. 

In m.c. the Imperfect or the Perfect is often used for the Present. 

^ Or bettor ndyib l digar: ndyih-i digar rd “ the other 

^ The Turks pronoun(;e ‘ beg,’ but the Persian almost like the English word ‘ bag.’ 

* The ra of the accusative after the demonstrative pronoun is omitted, because the 
dative has it: if bi-dlgar-% were used the after kdr should bo inserted; the latter 
construction would be used in modern Persian. 

6 Here the object of ddshtam is either the clause that follows or In rd understood. 

^ Or yak-1 az mdrd kuahtl. The fj could not be omitted after the pronoun j/afc-i. 

7 Here f^d'un girifian is a compound verb. At any rate the word “plague** is 
in Persian a generic term. If, however, a man fell sick of a fever or of plague in Persia, 
and it were said “ he brought the fever or the plague (meaning this fever, etc.) with him 
from Bombay, would be correctly used. 

8 The could be omitted, but is best inserted since if omitted sabu^-l might be 
taken as the subject, vide (d) (11). In speaking, the rd might be omitted, the context 
or intonation preventing ambiguity. 
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huddTYi agHjOb-dsh J^uh hud (m.c.) “the things I had brought were mostlv 
good ^ ^ j cu^f muhdl ast Ici 

hunar-manddn bi-niirand va bl-hunardn jd-yi ishdn girand (Sa'di) “ it could 
never be that the skilled should die and the skill-less should take their place” : 

^1)Uj vaqt-i dar biydhdn rah gum karda hudam (Sa‘di) 

once I had lost my way in the wilderness ” : ,jJL>c 

t>lx^ c>.}^ malik dar hay^aUi u nazar kard, shakhs-i did siydh-fdm 
za'tf-^anddm (Sa‘di) “the king looked at his figure and countenance; 
he saw a person ^ black in complexion and poor in physique ” : ^ 

cu\/o t; j va suhbai-ash rd (jAantmat shumdrand va 

M^id/maUash rd minnat ddrand (Sa‘di) “ and they think his conversation a 
treat and serving him a favour to themselves”: 1; (^h)^ 

kdrvdn-i rd dar zamhi-i Yundn duzddn burdand^ (Sa‘dl) “the 
robbers liad carried off a certain caravan in Greece. ^ ” 

JU. vJJlx) malik, dar hdl, kanlzak^i khub^rxLy 
‘pish^ash firistdd (Sa*dl) “the king at once sent him a pretty slave-girl^ ” : 
4 ^ 1 ^ zamin-i adab bum dad (class.)i; 

wJ’A)! 4 >jU har-ki du^hman-i kuchak rd"^ haqir 

■'^humdrad bi-ddn mdnad ki dtash-i anduk rd"^ muhmil guzdrad (Gul., Chap. 
VII, St. 1). 

hikdyat-i shikar 


1 ^ote that chlzha-l ra is the object of the verb in the relative clause* the ra could 
be omitted and in tiiis case the word anha ra would bo understood after ki. 

2 In rnodorn Persian ja-yi ishan ra. 

Here rah is used by Sa‘dl in a generi(* sense: if previously mentioned, ra would 
be inserted. 

♦ Here there is no ra because the ^ is for the indefinite article and does not 
signify “a certain person.” 

6 Here 0 must be used as the ^ signifies “ a certain— 

8 Flere the is indefinite and kanizak-i is clearly the object; there is conse¬ 
quently no ra. 

7 Busa dadan a compound verb governs the accusative and not the 

dative. In modern Persian zamln rd would be preferred: zamln-i 

adab bilsid, or b zamln-i adab rd busld are both correct in modern 

Persian writing. Whether the supplicant actually kissed the ground or merely 
touched the ground with his hand and then laid it on his lips or eyes is, I think, 
doubtful. The expression is now used figuratively. 

8 Here ra is necessary in classical and modern Persian, because the epithets make 
the two noun adefinite (Remark to {d) (3) ). In “ whoever thinks an (his) enemy mean—“ 

b Jiar ki dushman rd haqir shumarad, the ra is equally necessary 

because enemy is to be considered definite, i.e. ‘‘his enemy.” 
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namudan-i shaMs-t humd^-i rd hardy-i ishtihdr-i hazdr rupeya * the story 
about aperson shooting a lammergeyer for an advertised reward of a thousand 
rupees” : y ^^dxidar miydnyalc-ird hi-hur (m.c.) “ cut down 

every third one (tree) jb \) du td-\ji digar rd ham hi-u 

dddam (m.c.) ‘‘I gave him the other two as welH ” : ijjh 

*amal~i pddishah du taraf ddrad (Sa^di) “'the service of a king has two 
aspects”: f; chashm-am jdi rd^ nami-dtd (m.c.) “ I saw 

nothing, my eyes gazed at vacancy” : b 

rdhat-i ^djil rd bi-tashvtsh-i mihnal-i djil munayh- 
(jh as kardan M^ildf-i rd,y-i khirad-manddn ast (Sa'di) “to disturb one’s 
(the) present^ comfort by anxiety of future wrong, is to act contrary to 
the opinion expressed by the wise”: 

shardh^ hindh ^awaz kardan kdr-i "dqildn nisi (m.c.) “to exchange wine for 
water is not the act of a wise person.” 

Remark .—To the query, \) padishdh kird did ? the answer 

might be \) darvish-l rd\ but to the query, 'j ^ dy. ^ ki hud 

ki pddishdh u rd did? the answer would be darvish-l (without rd ); the reason 
is that in both replies there is an ellipsis : in the first reply there is 
an ellipsis of did\ in the second there is an ellipsis of hud. 

The Vocative Case. 

(g) The Vocative formed by prefixing ay or yd to the nominative, is the 
form used in m.c. 


1 The Indian edition of extracts from the Tuzuk-i JahanglrV'" or “Memoirs of 
the Emperor Jahangir ’* has headed this extract Hikayat-i shikar kardan-i humdy jdnwar 
dar kuh-i Plr-Panjdl bi-ishtihdr-i in*dm-i hazdr rup^yai owing to the omission of 
ra this sentence is quite unintelligible to Persians. In India the word jdnwar is 
specially applied by falconers to birds of prey, just as a muleteer in Persia styles mules 
malt while this same word in Pan jab villages means “ cattle.** The ra is necessary here 
to distinguish the direct object of the Infinitive which is specialized by the clause 
following it. In hikdyat-i shikar kardan-i huz-l “story of shooting an Ibex,*’ the m 
is not required as the Ibex is not specialized, 

4 The rd necessary after the pronoun yak-lt vide {d) (2): the rd would also be 
required according to (d) (4). Yak-l bi-dih “ give me one, any one ’* but yak-l rd bi-dih 
“ give me one of them.** 

8 But du td-yi digar ham dddam “ I gave him two more.** 

♦ Here jdri rd stands for hioh jd-l rd and is therefore definite : “ra preferable.’’ 

6 Vide Remark to (d) (3). The Ij should not be omitted after rdhat as the 
adjective specializes the raAa^; if the adjective *djil were omitted the fj also could be 
omitted. 

8 Though this is correct, it would be better to insert ra after ahardb to mark the 
object clearly; vide Remark to (d) (11). 
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The Vocative formed by suffixing a is confined to the singular; it is 
also used in forming interjections, and in modern Persian is restricted 
to writings 1 (prose or poetry). Ex.: Sa'diyd 

safar-i digar dar pish asi (Gulistan) O Sa‘di! I have one other journey 
before me.” 

Sometimes the object addressed is understood, as: ^ 
b ^ “ Oh (thou) who hast— 

^ ;lxj %^yo )1>JLj (Sa'di) 

Bulhuld muzhda-yl hahdr hiydr 
Khobar’i had bi-bum bdz guzdr ^ 

" Oh bulbul bring the good news of Spring, 

And leave ill tidings to the owl.” 

Maud occurs in poetry as the vocative of man “1,” but is rare and 
possibly not correct. 

Ay man-am bar aar-i J^dk-i tu ki J^dk-am bar sar (Sa‘di) 

•' Oh ! I who am standing on your grave, woe is me ’ ’ ^ 

Ajljf ay ki shakhs-i man-at haqlr namud (Sa'di) “ oh 
thou to whom my person seemed mean.” 

Poetically the dative in is occasionally used as a sort of vocative. 
Thus Hafiz says :— 

DU 7nl-ravad zl dasUam adhib’dildn Khuda rd 

Dardd ki rdz-i panhdn J^wdhad shud dshkdrd ! 

My heart is leaving my control: oh ye who know about the heart 
help me for God’s sake. 

Alas! that my secret love should become public property. 

As stated already, the vocative in d cannot be followed by the i^fdt. 
If the vocative in d be qualified by one following adjective, the adjective 
takes the alif of the vocative, as: Shdhd sitdra-manzilatd Ul^ 

“oh king whose dignity is high as the stars!” Modern Persian letters 
often begin with duat-i muhtaramd, instead of the correct classical duatd 

J But darlgha “ alas! ” and Khuddya “ O God! *’ are still found in rn.c. 

^ Another reading is hi-bum-i ahum instead of hi-hum bdz. 

8 Another reading is in man-am, 

^ bar aar-am is a common saying in m.o.; dkhir chi Mkdk bar aar-am bi- 

kunam oh what shall I do! In the example, khdk-am bar aar might also imply 
would that the earth covered me instead of you*’ ; Persians delight in ambiguous 
expressions. 

8 Ra is here equivalent to bardy-i. 
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muhtarama^ which latter is however also used. The usual classical construc¬ 
tion, however, is to add the alif to the noun, and to every epithet that follows 
the noun, or to the noun only if the epithets precede it, as : 

^ ; but with two or more adjectives, the a of the vocative 

is in modern Persian sometimes added to the last only, as: dust-i muhtaram4 
mihrhdnd 

The following are also common : and 

The Ablative Case. 

{h) The ablative is formed by the preposition 31 az. For its various uses 
vide § 90 Prepositions {h) (1). 

§ 119. Number of Nouns, Nouns of Multitude and their Concord. 

(a) As in English, nouns of multitude denoting living things are followed 
by the verb in the singular or plural according to the unity or plurality of 
the idea in the speaker’s mind, thus ':— 

Shdhinshdh-i 'ddil rd raHyyat lashkar ast 
(Sa‘dl) ‘‘to the just monarch the people is an army” : 
td dam-i qasr janiHyyat hud (Shah’s Diary) “ tlie crowd extended right 

up to the palace” : ^^><1 y Idialq-i"^ hi-UTassuh bar u gird 

dmadand (Sa‘dr) “a whole })eople through fellow feeling collected round 
him ” ; ^ guyandchi gham gar hama^ ^dlarn, murdand 

(Sa‘di) “ they say what care we if all the world die ! ” : 

ahl~i shahr hanuz J^iwab &? 7 (ia 7 id (Shah’s Diary) “ tlie people of the city were 
still asleep^ ” : aijlL in tdHfa-yi JcMrya-pushan 

bar misdl~i hay van and (Sa’di) “ this sect clad in shreds and patches are like 
animals^”: 'Arab guyad (Sa‘di) “the Arabs say^”: hamoryi 


1 In English “ the committee sits daily,” but “ the committee are at variance.’* 
Note the plaral verb even after a noun with the of unity. 

^ In modern Persian hama-yi "alam. In poetry hama is not followed by the 
izafatf hence Indians always omit it after hama. 

4 Here the singular could not bo used. 

6 Hero the singular verb could not be used: the subject is not ta'ifaaXonQ 

but the whole plural phrase laH/a-yi Miirga-pushan. Hayvan 

used generically: similarly in lAjb para-i sarbazha raftand (m.c.) or 

paraA az sarbdzhd raftand “ some of the soldiers went*’ both the 
subject «ar6a2/id) and the verb should be plural, but para-l sarbdz raft is used 

colloquially. 

6 Or "Arab-hd ml-guyand (modern); *Arab is an Arabic collective 
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huzurg u kuchak4^ shahr rd talabid bJt^ ^ ^ “he 

summoned all the city both great and small.*' 

(b) The word mardum “people** is plural, thus: mardum mi- 

guyand “people say*’; mdrdumdn is also used.* In the m.c. phrase 

^ mardwm Kama dar fikr u l^aydl-i 

dsdyish-i khvd ast^ (Vazlr of Lankaran), the speaker is thinking of the 
people of his own small state as one body ; at any rate ast should be and. 

(c) The worde; 4 -^e dushman “enemy ’* * is treated as a singular, thus :— 

dushman gurikht (not gurij^tand) ‘ ‘ the enemy fled ’ ’ ;* 

dushman dah hazdr bud (incorrectly budand) “ the 

enemy were ten thousand.” 

In y dushmandn az har taraf zur dvardand 

(Sa‘di) “enemies pressed him (the king) on all sides,” the plural noun 
is used to signify more than one enemy, i.e. a collection of enemies. 

In 3 Lt^ j dar in mawsim 

havd'-yi bdah u bustdn-i Shiraz MdssiyyaUi ma1^sus-i ddrad “ at this season the 
gardens of Shiraz are particularly delightful,*’ the synonyms ^ bdgb, u 

bustdn clearly indicate the plural; it is therefore unnecessary, but not wrong 
to say j bdgji u bustdnhd (or basdiin) : j 

masjid u khdnahd-yi shahr (m.c.) “ the mosques and houses of the city.” ^ 

{d) (1) Generic nouns denoting rational beings are preferably used in the 
plural; thus it is better to say zanhd-yi Iran MpushgiUand 

“ the women of Persia are good-looking,” thancu^ c>3 zan-ilrdni ® 

khush-gil ast “the woman of Persia is good-looking.” Zanhd-yi Bangdla 
siyah-fam-and properly means “ the women of Bengal are mostly dark,” but 
zan-i Bangdla siydh-fdm ast “ the whole of the women of Bengal are dark.” 
However sarhdz-iziydd-ibud, ^^^3 iS^j^sarbdzhd-yiziydd-i 

1 Or hama-yi huzurg u kuehakan-i shahr ra j '^)y Note the 

plural termination added only to second adjective (or noun). It is better to use both 
adjectives in the singular. 

^ Similarly ‘folk’ in English though plural has by modern usage got a plural, 

* folks.’ 

8 In classical Persian mardum is sometimes singular : thus in the 4th story erf the 
let Book of Gulistan, Sa‘di, speaking of the dog of the ‘seven sleepers* says, Pa-yi 
nlkangirift u mardum shud ^ • in shajehs mardum-l Iran ast 

*■^^1 man mardum^i Kirmdn-am (m.c. and 

vulg.). Indians occasionally use mordwm for mard. 

4 When the word “ enemies *’ is intended, the plural is of course used. 

t Here the singular khana would be incorrect, as “the house of the city** 

would convey a singular idea in Persian just as it does in English. Note that the plural 
termination is added to the last noun only. 

® Not o'yj Iran. Zan-i IrUn would have the appearance of meaning 

“ the wife of Iran.’ ’ 

30 
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hudand and sarbaz-i Iran J^uh ast are also used and 

considered correct in modern Persian. It is correct to say ^ 

hisyar zan dnjd hud (or hudand, not so good). It is not, however, 

obligatory to use the singular. ^\uldghri Bahrayn,ov ^J/( 

uldghhd-yi Bahrayn “the ass (breed) of Bahrain Island,” or ‘‘the 
asses of Bahrain,” are both correct and both have the same meaning, 
though the latter might mean the different breeds of the Island. 

(2) Generic nouns unqualified by adjectives are as a rule used in 
the singular, with a singular verb: thus the Persians frequently use the 
singular when in English we use the plural; they say *amal for 

“ actions,” chub for “ sticks,” etc. The rule is to use the singular when 
the noun is employed in a collective sense, but the plural when separate num¬ 
bers are indicated. If, however, the noun is qualified by an adjective, it is 
usual to put it in the plural ^ even when it is used collectively. Modern 
Persians are, however, slovenly in their use of the singular and plural. 
Examples:—3^ az rud^dna-yi ziydd-i guzashtim (Shah’s 
Diary) (or <^zrudkhdnahd-yi ziydd-i guzashtimy^ we 

crossed a lot of rivers” ; uv; talagrdf "'-chi’yi 

Bus talagrdj-i ziydd-i az Tahrdn dad (Shah’s Diary] “ the Russian Telegraph- 

»>• 

Master handed me a lot of telegrams from Tehran ” : ;! az pilla^ 

bald rajilm (Shah’s Diary) “ we went up the steps, or we went up the step ” : 

j )y^\ aSliL kindr-i rudkhdna hama 

dill va qasaba va zird^aUi angur va daral^Ui gilds va-ykayra hud (Shah’s Diary 
“on the edge'’ of the river were everywhere villages and townlets and 
vineyards and cherry'’ trees, etc.” : (; 

^ gufiin chi hardmzdda mardumdn and ki sag rd kuskdda and 

va sang rd hasta'^ (Sa’di) “ he said what a set of blackguards are these, who 
have let loose their dogs and tied up their stones ’ ’ : ^ 

1 With the words signifying ** much,’* bisiyar, *^-4=^ khayli and 

faravan, the substantive may be in the singular. 

2 Or *>h3 rudjcjmnaka-yi ziyad {hut not rud-ldiuna-yi ziydd without 

all three have practically the same meaning except tliat tlio makes the noun 
slightly more emphatic. 

3 Or talagrdfhd, plural. 

^ Here pillahd could be used. The singular pilJa might mean “ one 

step.’* 

® “ on the edge of”; 4^' Mnd.ra-yi “ on the bank of.** The plural 

Jcindrha would not signify the banks of one river: du pjaraf or 

tfirafayn would have to be used to signify “ both banks.” 

» Dark sour cooking-cherry alu halu : dessert cherry gilds, 

1 Note that and is understood after Aw baata. In modem Persian 
haramzdda would follow its noun* 
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Miayll shutur va rama injd ast (m.c.) “ there are many camels and 
flocks here (the pi. jjf and would be unidiomatic) : ;lw 

shunida am injd kisahur^ hisydr ast (or and) (m e.) *'1 have heard 

that pick-pockets are common here” : 

dnjd hisydr jahdz jam'^ shuda langar anddJ^ta hud'^ (or budand) 

(m.c.) “ many ships had collected there and cast their anchors ” ; (here 
hisydr gives the plural idea).'^ 

If, however, the noun is qualified by an adjective (other than the 
collective adjectives or adverbs (hisydr , or fardvdn), 

it is usually in the plural. Thus, if jahdz in the last example were 
qualified by the adjective huzurg^ the sentence would run l:»iT 

vijyi dnjd hisydr jahdzhd-yi hiizurg jam^ shuda 
langar anddJ^ta hudand^ \ jahdzhd-yi hisiydr dnjd hud 

is better than hisydr jahdzhd dnjd hud; jU--?3lt^ jahdz-i 

hisydr is also correct. <Jyy ^^ 31 ^ jahdzhd-yi hisydr hmurg very 

large ships” might be m\^tdik.e\\ iur jahdzhd»yi hisydr-i huzurg 
yjjy “ many large ships ’ ’: the latter, however, is better expressed by 3 ^t^ 

(^U hisydr jahdzhd-yi huzurg. ^)y hisydr kashtihd-yi huzurg 

is to be preferred to jb-o hisydr kishtl^yi huzurg (vulg.) for 

“ many large ships.” 

It is not, however, necessary to use the singular for the plural, even when 
no ambiguity could arise : thus • ‘ the asses of Bahreyn ^ are fine ’ ’ could be 
rendered by either, 0.^1 uldgj^4 Bahrayn hisydr Umh 

asty or ixii uldgjihd~yi Bahrayn hisydr khnh and. 

In referring, however, to “the asses of Persia” it would be necessary 
to use the plural as various breeds of asses would be meant and not one 
single breed. Similarly ^y^ y.' hulu-yi in hd gh l^uh ast might 

bo rendered “the peach of this garden is very fine” (signifying peaches) 
and there would be no misconception : but neither in English nor in 
Persian would it be correct to say “ the tree of this garden is fine,” 
unless of course there was only one species of tree under discussion; 

dara'^t hd-yi in hdgJt hisydr khuh ast (m.c.) 
“the trees (generally) of this garden are fine.” 

(c) The plural is also used to give prominence to a word, or to convey 
the idea of number or quantity:— c>} cijd »; 3 Abli qdfila rd dar 


* The Afghans say y jlh-hiiVy which, however, in modern Persian means 

“ a cheat.*’ 

i If the plural were used, it would here refer to the men in the ship or else give 
the idea of life to the ships. 

3 Dut jdhaz-i bisyar varid-i bandar shud 3^t^ (m.c.). 

4 1^->T hisydr kashtv-yi huzurg dnjd bud (or better budand), 

3 This island is famed for a breed of large white asses. 
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‘arz-i rah duzd zad (m.c.) “the caravan was attacked on the road,^’^ 
but duzdhd zadand “ robbers attacked it or the robbers attacked it ” : 

dh biydr “bring water,” but dhhd hi-nz (m.c.) 

“throw away all this water (in different vessels)^”: ^ ^ 

jj j ru-yi daryd az kashti va qdyiq va kashtihd~yi^ 

hujdidri~yi huzurg pur hud (Shah’s Diary) “ the surface of the sea was 
covered with ships and boats and great steamers.^ Yak muddaUi hxmdrt 
didsht (m.c.) “he was ill for an age without a 

break,” but muddat-hd bimdri ddsht (m.c.) “he was ill 

for ages on and off ” ; ta^ajjuhhd mukunad = 

ta'ajjuh-i hisydr ml-kunad. Vide also (k). 

(/) Nouns denoting objects which in English do not admit of plurality 
and are used only in the singular, as gold, silver, wheat, wine, butter, water, 
etc., in Persian require the plural to signify variety, or diversity, thus:— 
In gandum ast (m c.) “ this is wheat ” is correct, as the wheat 

is in one place, but in gandumhd rd jam" kun (ni.c.) 

“ collect this wheat ” : in the latter example the singular gandum should 
not be used as the wheat is in scattered heaps. Similarly 
dh rd ril^t “ he spilt some of the water (from one vessel),” but oaxj; 
dhhd rd riM “ he spilled the waters of various kinds or in various vessels ” : 
dhhd’-yi in du rud-J^dna hi-ham jam" mi-shavad 

^m.c.) “the waters of these two rivers join ^ 
shardhhd~yi Frdnsa ‘ ‘ the wines of France ’ ’; u rawgAan mV 

farushad (m.c.) “ he sells butter (clarified)®”: tukhm “seed,” but 

tuM^mhd “various kinds of seeds”; nan “bread,” na/i4a 
“loaves ” : vide {k). Sometimes the double plural is used for variety (and 
quantity), as :— zurufhd (Ar. and Pers. Pis.) ‘ ‘ different kinds of vessels” : 


J i.e., by one or perhaps more robbers : the verb is equal to a passive. With an 
adjective the plural should be used, as: duzdha-yi ShWazl burdand. 

« In m.c., however, words like vf ab, vLt^ sharuh, etc. are incorrectly and 
Vulgarly used in the plural when definite. 

3 Note the plural termination added to the last noun only. 

4 Though the first two words kashti and gdyiq are in the singular 

expressing multitude, the last noun kashilhd could not be in the singular: vide 

end of (d) (2). 

6 Pas angah bi-duatl kdrhd hunad hi hloh duahman na-tawdnad kard 

^ (Sa‘di); here kdr could be used generically instead 

of the plural, but would not be so forcible, kdrhd signifies “such great or suoh 

numerous works” : in modern Persian oiCxx chunan kdrhd (or ^ 

chundn kdr) ml-kunad ki —. 

« Vulg. rawyhanhd. 
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javdhirat “various kinds of jewels’’: ci»U5t« aja^ihat “various 
wonders.”^ Vide (k). 

(g) The Persian idiom requires, except in rare instances, the plural 
where in English we use the singular, in all such sentences, as: “ to act 
like a wise man,” etc., etc.:—v.^Lvx) 

—ki %n harakat mundaib^ haUi khiradmandan na-kardi (Sa‘dl) “you did not, 
act in this like a wise man ’ ’: hi-lihds-i darmsTidn (or darvishl 

adj.) (m.c.) “ disguised as adarvish ” : hi-tarz-i mastan 

p%sh‘i man dmad (mod.) “he came before me like one drunk.” The 
English idiom “ not fit for a Christian ” would in Persian be rendered by the 
plural. Compare with (o). 

Remark .—An adjective might also be used, as hi-libds-i darmshi. The 
singular occurs in poetry or in the rhymed prose of Sa‘dl, but is contrary 
to usage. 

(h) After the word “pair,” etc., or the determining words mentioned in 

§47 (g^), and after cardinal numbers,^ the noun is the singular :—In juft^ 
murgh rd dar yak-mahagl girifta budand aaIx) f; 

(Jahangir’s Memoirs) “ this pair of birds was caught when they were 
a month old”: ^ daJi najMr shuiur “ten camels*^”: 

dah nafar ddam, or dah mard (m.c.) “ ten men.” 

i?emarifc.—After mablagJi^ migddr and ^sjiy muvdzly the izdfat 

is used. Vide § 117. 

(i) The substantive in a verb, compounded of a verb and substantive, 
is used generically in the singular, even though the idea be plural: 

f;jt farrdsh-hd urd kul giriftand, burdand pish-i 

mddar-ash (m.c.) “ the ‘ farrashes ’ took him on their shoulders ^ and carried 
him off to his mother.” 

(j) The plural is sometimes used where the dual might be expected: 

AiLL vif^l atrdj^i rah Kama Mana bud (Shah’s Diary) “ there were 

houses on both sides of the road®”; the plural after hama (‘altogether ) 

1 Arabic broken plurals are frequently treated as singular: the Arabic plural of 

tajir is^l:pj tujjar, but vulgarly IajIsO tujjarha is used as a plural. 

2 But “the men were two thousand ” marduman du hazar 

budand. 

3 Occasionally but incorrectly ^yo ^ in juft-i murgh^ 

4- In modern colloquial dah shuiur. 

6 The man was lying senseless on the ground. 

6 Properly cy tarajayn-i rah dukdn bud “ there were shops on both 

sides of the road”; sS\jh\ ap.rdf is common is modern colloquial, but ^ra/ayn 

is used by the educated only. The plural dukaklnri (or dukanhoryi kh^) 

would be used if qualified by an adjective, vide (d), the verb remaining in the singu ar. 
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would be wrong. {Atraf-i rah ^dnaha hud if; (m.c.) “ there 

were different kinds of houses on both ^ sides of the ways ”). 

(k) Collective nouns such as wine, water, etc., and snow, land, butter, 
etc., are used in the plural when different collections or heaps are referred 
to; thus I; ahardb rd l^unuk hi-kun “cool the wine (one 

bottle, or one wine),” but shardbhd-yi Fardnsa “the wines 

of France” : zamin-i Kirmdn “the land (or tract) of Kirraan,” 

but zaminlm-^yi Kirmdn “ the tracts or districts of Kirman” ; 

dar jangal hxzam jam*' mi-kard (m.c.) “he was 
gathering wood (collective and general) in the jungle”: 

dar jangal hizamhd jam^ mi^kard (m.c.) “he was gathering collec¬ 
tions of wood (either different kinds or different heaps)”; vide al8o(r): 

kbunhd rt^t “he shed streams of blood ” ; luhum 

nu~]^urand “ they eat the flesh of various animals ” ; ta'ajjuhhd 

mi-kunad, vide (e) and (/). In m.c., however, the plural is frequently incorrect¬ 
ly used for the singular, as: muhd-yi sar-am 

safid: shuda ast, for mu-yi sar-am; vide (/). 

(/) In qism kitdh “ this sort of book” ; kirm 

‘ ‘ this sort of worm ’ ’: but in qism kitdbhd ‘ ‘ these kinds of books ”; 

jur kirmhd “ these sorts of worms (or insects) ” : vide also § 135 

(i) Concord. 

(m) After aqsdm and similar plurals signifying various kinds, 

the singular or plural is used, as:—^ ^ 

anvd^-i tufihd va talus-hd va qarqdvulhd-yi tild%t ki hisydr 
qashang bud‘^ (Shah’s Diary) “there were various species of parrots and 
peacocks and golden pheasants”; here the singular could be used, but 
the plural gives the idea of numbers in each species : ( ^»y( anvd^-i jdnvar 

is incorrect). 

in) In Englisli, a noun taken figuratively may be in the singular when 
the literal meaning requires the plural: such expressions as “their face,” 
“ our life” are common in Scripture. The Persian idiom, however, admits 
tlie singular only, thus: “How can we escape from their hands? ” Jf 

cliiguna az dast-i ishdn rihd^l biydbim ? (m.c.): U 

jdn-i md dast-i shumd-st (m.c.) “our life (lives) is in your hand”: 
t; jtU Shdh gardan-i liama rd zdd “ the Shah beheaded them all.” 

In such sentences as “We have changed our mind ” 

J^iydl Jehud rd taghyir dddlm it is in the Persian idiom, as in the English, 
better to use the singular, i.e. if only one purpose or opinion is meant: 
“allow us to go home or to depart to our houses” would be correctly 

* Note tile plural for dual. 

5 Should be hftdand : elsewhere the Shah correctly uses the plural in a similar 
sentence. The plural termination is ordinarily added only to the last noun. 
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rendered in Persian by hi-guzdr hi-M^dna-yi J^ud hi-ravlniy 

though the plural 1 ^dnahd-yi l^ud might be substituted without offence to 
the ear; vide also jib in last example in (v), 

(o) Contrary to the English idiom, the predicate to a plural subject is 
usually in the singular; thus in the sentence, ‘‘ These men are devils, ’ ’ the 
word “devils” would in Persian be used generically in the singular. 
Examples : y — ^i bar sufra hama dushmandn dust 

numdyand (Sa^di) “because at your table, all enemies show like friends ” : 
txi) cxiblfc intdHja-yi khirqa-pushduhar juisdUi hayvdn 

and ^ (Sa‘dr): <>>^1 ishdn dushman i man and^ (rn.c.) : U 

md Jiama handa-yi Khudd hastim (m.c.l “we are all creatures of 
God.*’ Compare with (g). 

In tlie following, Sa‘di has one predicate in the plural and one in the 
singular:— (*y 

Guftam ‘ mazammaUi Ishdn ravd ma-ddr ki J^uddvanddn-i karam-and ’— 
Gufi 'khataquftd ki banda-yi dlram-and^ (Gul.) “I said, ‘Do not run them 
(the rich) down, for they are thclords of bounty.’ Hesaid, ‘ You are wrong,for 
they are the slaves of money ’ ” ; hero Farida is used as a collective noun, but 
it .would be better to use the plural banddgan, which is the reading of 
another edition. 

In the following sentence from the Giilistan, the singular word darvish 
might in ordinary prose be plural : Sa'di has used tlie singular to preserve 
the rhyme:— j\ 3 

3 ’ ^ a/far bi-masal hdrdn na-bdrad va yd tufdn 

jalidn bar ddrad hi-iHimdd-i mnknat’i Jewish az miknaUi darvish 7ia-pursand 


1 Vide (a). 

^ 111 «^if y da kas dushman-i mulk u dlri'and (Gul.) “two 

persons are enemies to (?hurch and State,” the subject dw ka^y because of the cardinal 
number du, is to bo considered a plural though the plural termination is not used. 

In <xjf j ^ j i^j^>£LSk. 

muqarrabdn-i Hazrati Haqq jall^ va *ald tavangaran and darvish-sir at ^ va darviahna 
and tavingar-himmat (Gul.), the first tawangaran is to be considered a subject 

with darvlah-airat as the predicate, and not as the predicate of 

muqarraban; the singular ^3^ iavangar would be wrong. In 

ojf j vuzard-yi Shah hama khiradmanddn-i hd ^aql u hush and (m.c.) the 

singular khif'aimand would be wrong, but it would be correct to say 3 A 4 A 

b hama khiradmand va bd ^aql u hush and. 

8 K-i ‘ because,* here gives the sense of ACb halki. 

♦ In modern Persian t.nfdn-l and jahdn rd, 

6 In modern Persian the plural would be preferred. Darvish the singular is here 
used for the sake of rhyme. 
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va az KJiuddy la^alq na4arsand (Sa‘di). Even if be substituted for 
Persians prefer the singular, for euphonic reasons. 

The plural, however, can be used, as: md homa du8t~lm (m.c.), or ma 
Kama dusidririm “ we are all friends : both are used in modern Persian, but 
the former is correct. 

Hama handagdn-im u Khushraw-parast 

Alan u Giv u Oudarz^ u har kas hi hast (Shah Nam a). 

If, however, a plural or collective predicate in English (whether sub¬ 
stantive or adjective), be qualified by an epithet, it is frequently plural 
in Persian also, as :—In l^alq liama J^ardn-i'^ ha afsus and 
*^f Ij “ tliesefolk areasses,laden with conceit.”— (0. K. 227 Whin.), 

In addressing people, however, as ‘‘You blackguards,” the plural is 
requisite, as : shumd pidar-suMa-hd (m.c.): ordinarily, however, 

the pronoun w'ould be omitted, as: ay ahmaqdn “ oh ye fools.” 

{p) The plural is used instead of the singular out of res})ect, as:— 
^ ^ I pas aqaT 

safd-yi vaqUi 'azlzdn az suhbat-i aghydr kuduraUi panrad ikhtiydr hdqhst 
(Sa‘di) “then if your valuable time is wasted and you become bored 
by strangers, the option still remains with you (to leave the city).^” 

In txjliu) Isuli ldyiq4 qodr4 pddishdhdn 

na-hdshad iitijd hi-J^dna-yi dihqdn4 rakik hurdan (Sa/di) “ it is not becioming 
in a king to take refuge in the dwelling of a common villager,” the plural 
pddishd.hdnis> xxBed in accordance with {g) ; by the use of the plural 
the application of the advice is made general and is not directed so 
pointedly at the particular king present before the speaker: y ^ 

mas^mul va matluh az dusidn chundn ast ki — “ I hope 

you—.” 

In the following, this respectful plural is carried to excess, the writer 
assuming that he is not worthy to address his superior direct; consequently 
he addresses the feet of the servants of the threshold, etc., etc.; 

bi-l^dk4* pd-yi falak-farsd-yi A^lq 
HazraUi aqdas4 shdhinshdhl: ^^^s^ bi-l^dk-i 

pdryi muldzimdu'i dstdn-i humdyunl mi-rasdnad^ \ yt 

{jcy bi-lchdk-i pd-yi javdhir-dsd-yi mubdrak 'arz mi-shavad. 


1 Qiv “ warlike ” was the name of the son of the hero Oudarz. 

2 Ijhar would also be correct in prose, but is not so good. 

3 A king here addresses an *dbid by the plural ^az’izcin ; he has invited 

him to leave the wilderness and spend a little time with him in the city. 

♦ Or qurhan-i hhah-i 

pa-yi jawhar-aad-yi handagdn-i Hazrat~i aqdaa-i humdyunl. 

* Humdyunl for Shah only. 
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On New Year’s Day and on special occasions the Zardushti Anjuman 
telegraphs direct to the Shah addressing him in such terms as the pre¬ 
vious: the reply is sent direct by the Shah himself. 

Terms far more involved and extravagant than the foregoing are 
found in old Persian, and are still in use in India. In modern Persian ^ 
however, these forms are daily approaching the simplicity of Europe; in fact 
few Persian gentlemen are now able to write these long involved expressions: 
on special occasions when they are necessary, a Munshi is employed for 
the purpose, and the Secretary to the Royal Recipient paraphrases the text 
by, ‘‘ The usual congratulatory address from— 

(q) The plural is sometimes used instead of the singular to avoid 
a pointed allusion. Thus in the 24th story of the First Book of the Gulistan 
when the king imprisons the trusted KJiwaja,^ another king in writing secretly 

to the latter says; ^ j 

rnuluk-i an taraj qadar-i chundn huzurgvar l na-ddnistand va bl-'izzaii kardand 
(Sa‘di). Some one informs the master of the Khivdja of the matter; 
45 ;!^, h cui? guft fuldn rd'^ ki habs 

jarmuda-i hd muluh-i navdhi murdsalat ddrad. In both these examples the 
j)Iural mulak is used, though it is well known that the agent in 

each case was one king and no more. 

In m.c , the plural is often u.sed for the singular, as: 

fuldn kas bd-IngllsJid dusii’yi maJ^sus ddrad (m.c.) 
* ‘ So-and-so is great friends with the English (there being but one Englishman 
in the place).” 

(r) In a sentence like the following:—‘‘He is learning the Arabic and 
J’ersian languages,” tlie substantive in Persian would be singular, as: 

c 5 ^ j y u zabdn-i " Arahi va Farsi mi-dmuzad^; the 

plural zabdnhd is not admissible, and there is an ellipsis of the 

word c;b3 zabdn before Farsi: if the plural zabdnhd were used it 

would signify the dilferent dialects of those languages ; vide (k) and (i). 

(,s) Cardinal numbers, as already stated, are ordinarily followed by a 
singular noun. However, after such expressions as “all three, all four, 
etc.”, it is not wrong in modern Persian to use the plural, as : 
liar si du1^.tar4 u, or y A-*" har si dukhtarhd-yi u “all three of his 

daughters.” The singular noun is preferable. 


i The meaning of the word her© is doubtful. In n.odern Persian, Armenians 

and Hindus are addressed as and the Jews and Pargees as Mulla. 

Not© that tj fulan ra is the object of the verb in the relative sentence. 

This substitution of the plural is not an uncommon vulgarism in English : 
** Really,*’ says Harriet to the overbold Harry, the young men of this town do take 
liberties.** “ Give us a copper” is another example. 

4 No ra. Vide § 118 (d) (2) Remark. 
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lyif 4>jlj ^ 9 S CJ^ Ufi ^ 

jX^ ji Hj va hina-yi musahabaUi ma har 

si tan ha rukn-i chaharum, ki tu hashi, tamhld ydhad chi akdhir gufta and 
har chand dustdn hishiar hdshand hujum-i bald bar ishidn kamtar bdshad (Anv. 
Suh., Chap. III., S. 6.) “and the pedestal of association of us three 
will be supported by a fourth pillar, viz. thyself : for the wise have said, 
‘ the more numerous friends there are, the less will they be exposed to 
the assaults of calamity —(East. Trans.). 

Arabic broken plurals beinj^ in Persian often treated as singulars, such 
constructions as davdzda.h^ asbdt “the twelve tribes (of Israel)” 

are occasionally met with, where one would exj^ect the singular (sibt) ; the 
singular construction is the correct one. 

Remark .—As the Arabic numerals from 11 to 99 take the accusative 
singular of the thing numbered, the plural construction referred to cannot be 
in imitation of the Arabic. 

{v) If several nouns coupled by an ‘and,’ are subjects of the same verb, 
it is usually necessary to add the plural termination to the last only, as: 

In l^ar u asyhd mdl-i kist (ra.c. and incorrect) “whose 
are these donkeys '^ and horses for ^ In kharhd u asyhd: 

JU ^ yL. In kliar va In asp hd mdl-i hist “ whose ass and 

whose horses are t!iese ? ” ; JU In khar u asp mdl-i kist 

would signify “ whose is this ass (one) and this horse (one) ? ” In, 

5 in mddar va kJiwdhirhd-yi ust (m.c.), the word mddar from the 
context would be considered singular: 

L?' ^ hi-liukm-i gh urur-i pd-yi 

suturdn-i l^ud, dar vaqt u bi-vaqt, juy u ]urda va dara u tappa-hd rd bi-hdk u 
parvd hami-guzashtim (H. B. Trans.) “but my companions rode over 
everything with the greatest unconcern, confident in the sure-footedness of 
their horses” (Haji Baba, Chap. V.''^): ^ ^ jf 

ruy-i daryd az jahdz u qdyiq u kashtihd pur bud — 3 3* 

ruy-i daryd az jahdz u qdyiq u kasliil pur bud. 

Note the following ways of forming the plural of ^ 5 *^^ ^ 

^ or), past u bulandi (or pasii u buland%~)yi dunyd, “ the ups 


1 In Arabic the numbers from II to 10 govern a broken plural in the oblique case, 

f) -3 0 

as: 

? This slovenly construction might also mean “whose ass and whose horses aro 
these ? “ In, J khar va In asp malri kist (m.c.), there 

is no ambiguity. 

8 ^ hama-yi huzurg u kvchak-i ahahr ra ftalahld 

fs bettor than I J J y hama-yi huzurg u huchikan-i shahr ra 

talahld* 
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and downs of this world ” ; ( 1 ) past u hulandhd-yi dunyd^ 

(2) j pasthd u bvlandhd yi dunyd, (3) j pastl u 

hulandxhd-yi dunyd. ( 4 ) ^ u hulandJihd-yi dunyd^ 

(5) j past u hulandlhd-yi dunyd. 

Similarly in modem Persian if a number of plural adjective-nouns are 
united together by izafdts^ the plural termination is added to the last only, 

' ji (3^ h J Cj^ LS^ AX-j^ Uo 

J md^ hichdragdn bdyad in gurisna-chashm-i luqma-ruhdryi hi- 
sharm u haydhd rd tamalluq guyim^ jib-i shdn rd pur kunim va khayU ham —: 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 22) '* ’tis thus we pay the wages of the king’s servants— 
a set of rapacious rascals, without shame or conscience ! and the worst of it 
we must pay them handsomely.” 

(zc) In modern Persian, the plural of shtUur-backcha, or 

hachcha-shutur “a young camel,” is jSJ:» shutur-bachchahd, ov v\ilga,v\y 

Uyut A^' hachclia-shuiurhd ; similarly murgh ‘ ‘ an egg ’ ’ 

is often in modern Persian y>o ^xJ with the plural 

tul^m-miirghJid, The origin of these barbarous plurals is perhaps to be 
attributed to tlie difficulty of qualifying such words, when not com¬ 
pounds, by an adjective. “Hot eggs” cannot be correctly rendered by 

iukhmhd-yi mur gh -i garm ^ bachcha-gurghd-yi 

daranda is at least clear in its meaning; in t hachchahd- 

yi gurg-i dara'uda the epithet would refer to gurg, while 
hachchahd-yi daranda-yi gurg might mean those young ones that are 

daranda (as opposed to those that are not daranda) \ [Axo mard- 
hachcha “brave ”]. 

{X) “We used to halt on Sundays” ij Axi-i.C; ruz-i yak- 

sltamha rd lang mi-kardlm ; here the Im])erfcct gives a plural idea to the 
singular noun. Substitute the Perfect for the Imperfect, and the noun must 
be in the plural— ruz-i yak-shamhahd m lang kardim. 
Were the singular used in the latter case, it would signify that there was 
only one Sunday during the period of march (i.e. that the march lasted less 
than 14 days). 

(y) Zfamm gadr jtXji (m.c.) “exactly this amount,” but 
hamin qadrhd (rn.c.) “about this amount” : Jl--# sS 

hamin vaqthd bud ki pdrsdl bi-Tahrdn rasidam (m.c.) “ it was about 
this time last year that I reached Tehran ” ; if hamin vaqt (sing.) 

were used, the meaning would be ‘exactly, just, at this time.’ 

1 Note no itafat after ma : bi sharm u haya is one compound adjective : note jib is 
in the singular, vide 119 (n). 

^ Tukhmha-yi garm might mean “ hot seeds” (of melons), or “ seeds 

that have a heating effect.” 
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(z) Sometimes a substantive is repeated in the plural to indicate that 
an object is the greatest of its kind :— amtr** ’l-umam^ ** the Amir 
of Amirs”; etc. In ‘‘enemy of enemies, deadly 

enemy,” the Arabic singular and plural are coupled by the Persian izdfat. 
Ex. : “ Lord of Lords ” ; 8hdh-i shdhan; 

Khdn-% l^dndn, ShdhanaTmh “king of kings,” the first word 

of which is a contraction of Shdhan the plural of shah, is an example 

of izdfat-i maqluhi. 

For the intensive adjective so formed, vide § 46 (c) (3). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

§ 120. Pronouns. 

(a) The Personal Pronouns are not usually expressed except for per¬ 
spicuity, for contrast, or for emphasis, vide (h) (i). The first personal 
pronoun is common in poetry j “ thou art he who is 

with me as long as ‘ I ’ arn ‘ I.’ ” 

(1) The 1st Person:— 

The 1st person singular is used by a single individual in speaking, as: 

ml-guyam (m.c.) : nj-xi handa^ *arz mi-kunam (m.c.). 

Many Persian Muslims maintain that the Ist personal pronoun man is 
applicable to the Deity only. The Persians seldom use mail which to 
their ears sounds arrogant or egotistical. 

If necessary for emphasis to use the 1st person, they say 
banda, or occasionally ikhlds-kish, hagir, etc. The Afghans 

and Indians use man frequently. Occasionally in m.c., the Ist personal 
pronoun plural, even, is used to avoid the use of man, but care must be 
exercised or the pronoun will give the idea of the Royal plural. 

The Shah, speaking not in a mere individual capacity, but as a 
representative of a country, adopts the plural md, as:— 

Lo jJa^ chun l^idmaUi shurrvd man^ur-i nazar-i humdyun4 md-st ^ : 

hot md amr farmudim, 

— iS In private he is said to speak like a private 

individual.® 

The following is a telegram from Ma^ffar'^-d-Din Shdh to the Mutavalli 

i In writing handa ^arz ml-kunad is also used. The AfghSns and 

Indians us© the 3rd person sing, after handa, even in speaking. 

* The Royal plural was not used by the Anglo-Saxon kings: * ic Aclfred ^ (I Alfred). 
The Anglo-Saxon writer makes himself plural. William the Conqueror was the first 
English king to adopt the Royal plural. 

8 Forms and ceremonies at the Shah’s court have been much simplified of late 
years. 
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Bashi of the shrine of Imam Baza at Mesh-hed, to whom he had sent 
apparatus for an electric light:— 

ILcAa) tj ^\yo U 0^1 3 — Naslr^-hMulk—Inaha 

Allah ahval-i shuma J^ub-ast. lliktrlstta al-an sliah-i chand ad'at rawshan aai va 
har shah rawshan ast yd l^ayrmardtib rd mufasaal^^^ hi-'arz bi-rasdmd ^ ‘‘ Nasir'^- 
l-Mulk—I hope you are well. For how many hours nightly does the electric 
light burn, and does it burn nightly or not ? Send detailed particulars.” 

An editor in his public character is plural, as:— 

“ Our pen fails to describe the action of certain false patriots.” 

“ we have nought to do with those that falsely 

claim to be patriots.” 

‘We’ md sometimes stands for 'all men,’ the speaker though single 
identifying himself with all men, as: ^xjiksxh jjU j U“ we are all 

mortal and fallible.” 

In an assembly, a person will sometimes make himself plural^ as¬ 
suming that he speaks for the rest, but to use U instead of is generally 
considered a sign of overweening pride. 

The plural is occasionally used for the singular in vulgar language. 

‘1’ or ‘he’ may include a person’s immediate belongings, as:— 
h ^ ey® •sar-?’ rdh-i^ shumd rd girifta-am^ 
l^ayli ma zarat mi-J^wdham (m.c.) “I’m in your way, please excuse me 
(said by a person whose luggage blocks the way).” 

My; of me. “My defence ” himdyat-i man, may signify 

either “the defence of me by another,” or “my defence of another.” 
In Persian the ambiguity can be removed by adding a pronoun for the person 
who is defended, as: himdyat-i man hi-shumd, or cujUa. 

himyaUi shumd, bi~man \ sabab-i sadd zadan-i man {m.c.) 

may mean “ the reason I called some one else,” or “the reason some one 
else called “me.” 

In English “the defence of me” (instead of “my defence”) is not 
ambiguous. 

(2) Second Person. 

The Deity is addressed in the 2nd person singular, as :—^ 
Khuddyd tu 'dlim-i (m.c.) “ God! thou knowest which of us two is speaking 
the truth.” * 

1 More civil than hi-giiyid, or sharh dihid. 

‘i- A speaker in the Zardushti Anjuman will sometimes use ma. 

8 Or \) 8|; iS^ raJi-i shuma rd girifta-am (m.c.). 

♦ Said by both parties who witness against each other. 
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Yd Rahh tu mard iawba dih u 'uzr pazir 
Ay tauha-dih u ^uzr-'panr-i hama kas f 

“ Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 

O thou who dost accept the pleas of all! ’’ 

(0, K, 276 Whin.). 

The second person singular is used in precations even when addref^sed 
to the Shdhy^ as : ‘umr-at dardz bdd may thy life be long oolJji 

qnrhdn-at shavam “ may I be thy sacrifice.” 

Darvishes and poets also address the sovereign in the 2nd person 
singular. 

Parents of the poor classes address their children, even when grown up, 
in the 2nd person singular. 

The better classes, however, often address their children when grown up, 
as : shumd,'^ but as a rule tu and pidar/' but in writing 

nur-i chashm\ ]dn-i pidar ; farzand-i mukarram ; ‘aztz 

etc., etc. : y jdn~i pidar tu 

niz agar hi-khufti hihaz an ki da,r pnsiin-i khalg ujti (Sa‘dl). 

Brothers, when young, address each other in the 2nd person singular.^ 
Friends in familiar conversation will often change from the 2nd pers. pi. 
to the sing., especially when joking : y tu-himiri. 

A lover, in poetry and in real life, addresses his mistress in the 2nd 
person singular. 

Servants, and dependants or inferiors, are addressed in the 2nd pers. 
sing.; but if tlie person addressed be an independent person or a person not 
a dependant of the speaker, it is much better to use the plural,^ even though 
Persian gentlemen may neglect this rule. 

People more or less equal, address each other in the 2nd pers. pi., as : 


1 Persians say, iS3) padishah Khudd-yi rilryi zamln 

ast, and adya-yi Khudd-at, 

2 Parents of the better classes do not habitually address their children by an affec¬ 
tionate diminutive or abbreviation, as this is apt to bo copied by servants and to become 
a permanent name. A mother would call her son ‘ Hidayat All Khdn ’ in full. For the 
same reason a gentleman would, when speaking of his young relatives to a servant, 
say Khawdnln or Ayhdydn, and seldom hachchahd the children.” 

3 Persians often address children by the same terms that the children use to those 
who are grown up. 

* When grown up, the usual polite forms are used, brothers addressing each other 
by their titles and using the polite plural. 

5 The Shah is said to address his own ministers as tu, but foreign ministers as 

UA 

ahumd. 
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shumd chi mi-guyid ?: jandh-i *dl% chi 

mufarmdyld ^ ? 

As in English, so too in Persian, y ‘ thou,’ is also used when special iso¬ 
lation is intended: “ Thou art a scoundrel” tu Idiayli 

•pidar-sukhta-%'^ \ thou thief” ay duzd^ (with verb in 2 nd pers. 

sing.): y tu Maylt amin-t thou (and thou alone) art honest.” 

As already stated the Deity is addressed in the singular.^ 

The use of y though common amongst the vulgar, is by the educated 
restricted to the expression of contempt, of affection and familiarity (chil¬ 
dren and trusted servants), or of reverence. Hence its employment in 
addresses to the Deity. 

(3) The third Person :— 

The 3id person plural is often used for respect instead of tlie 3rd person 
singular, especially when referring to a person present, or when speaking of 
a person in the presence of his relatives or dependants, as :— 
ishdn mi-jarmdyand ‘‘ he says.” 

As in English, the 8 rd person plural of the verb is used indefinitely; but 
in Persian the pronoun not being emphatic, it is omitted, as : 
mi-guyand “they say. people say.” 

Pronouns should follow the nouns to which they refer without the 
intervention of another noun,^ In Persian (as in English) one should avoid 

such sentences, as : cu-oi J,j 13 ^ <50 

SayyidJavdd bi-Mirzd Hasan hamlsha pul mi'dikad, [u] kJmyll mutamavvil 
ast “ Sayyid Jawad always supplies Mirza Hasan with money, he (Sayyid 
Jawad) is very rich” ; [in vulgar Persian the pronoun^ u would probably 
be inserted oven though it is not properly emphatic]. “ He ” and u when 
retrospective should refer either to the noun immediately preceding (“ Rule 
of Proximity”), or to some noun that is markedly more emphatic than all 
intervening nouns [“ Rule of Emphasis ”].^ 

i In writing, and in India, etc. in speaking, the 3rd pers. plural of the verb is 
used and not the 2nd person plural. 

The singular is in ni.c. always used in abusing a single person. Sir Toby Belch 
says to Sir Andrew with regard to the challenge, “ if thou thou’st him some thrioe 
it shall not be amiss. ’ * 

3 Not tu duzd. 

* Even in the 3rd person, the Deity is singular. To use a plural verb after 
the name of God would by some Muslims be considered shirk or polytheism. In 

the Quran, Allali frequently speaks in the 1st person plural. The Zardushtis address the 
Deity, Yazdan, in the singular. Modern Parsees generally use the Muslim word 

Khuda, for God. 

5 This rule applies to the relative. Vide (g) (6). 

® In English it is better to adhere to the rule of proximity, as the rule of emphasis 
is sometimes misleading. 
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Reporting a speech in the 3rd person may cause ambiguity in Persian, 
as in English. The remedy in both languages may sometimes be found in 
the direct narration. 

In the English sentence—“ It takes a long time to learn to speak 
correctly, ” the pronoun it is prospective referring to the following clause “ to 
learn to speak correctly.” In Persian the sentence would be inverted, 
the Infinitive standing as the subject; as: 

harf zadan-i sahih JchayU vaqt mi-Jchwahad^ (m.c.). Similarly in the sentence 
‘‘He expects to clear a hundred pounds by the transaction, and I am sure 
he will do it,” the it referring to the clause “to clear a hundred pounds ” is 
omitted in translation, as : ^ iJ»j4 aT *>^1 

,3A umidvdr ast hi az In mu'amala sad lira gir-ash bi-ydyad va 

yaqin ddram hi hi-dast hhiydhad dvard (m.c.). Sentences such as “it is cold ”, 
“it is dark ”, are expressed as in English— Jdiayli sard ast (or 
shuda ); 0^1 tdrik ast (or shud)} 

Some English impersonal verbs take in Persian a nominative of cognate 
meaning as: ^ 4 ^ c>l;lr hdrdn ml-hdrad “it rains” ; barf mi’hdrad 
or ^y . barf mt-dyad “it snows.” 

“ It is I ” or “ it is me”^ man-arn (m.c.): “ it was I that did it” 
I; ^ man budamki an kdrrd kardam. (m.c.) : “it is you that 

command here ” ^ shumddd hi injd hukm mi^kunld 

(m.c.): “ I who command you am the man” man ki 

jarmdn mi-diham an kas-aniy or c>Uy man ki farmdn^ 

dih-i sliumd-yam an shakhs-am. 

Remark I. —The English possessive pronouns my, their, etc., though 
originally genitives of the personal pronouns, are, in modern English, 
adjectives only, and should not therefore stand as antecedents to a relative. 
In, “ I am his bondman, who bought me ” ; it is doubtful whether ‘ his ’ or 
‘bondman’ is the antecedent of ‘who.’ If the first, render in Persian, 
\jjo ^ man yhuldm-i dn-am ki mard Marid; if the second, 

Lr^ man guldm~ash hastam chun mard Miarid, 

Remark 11 .—Except by poetical license, a pronoun in Persian should 
not refer to a noun ^ following :— 

i Or 4 /^*^ mucCdat-l tfd darad td Ingllsl ydd bi-giram 

(m.c.) “it takes a long time for me to L arn English “ ; in either case the pronoun it 
is omitted in translation. 

^ In such sentences there is no noun or clause to which the it can properly refer. 

3 ** It is all up with me ’ ’ kar-i man gu^asht. 

4 Also A;a« (m.c.), in reply to the question klat or kisti 

(m.c.). These vague replies generally result in the impatient questioner saying, 

dkhir kiatlf bi-gu (m.c.). 

® The same rule holds good in Arabic. 
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In—Twice in his life a man tiiinks his wife looks sweet, 

Once in her wedding dress ; once in her winding sheet.” 

3^ ^ h oi^3 Ji’ 

( ^Jcl^ t>^XVX) ) 

tlie pronoun his refers to ‘ nian.^ 

ijr' cilir &syj G ta vajh-l kifaf na-ddshia bdshad 

hich kas ^ardsl nami-kunad (m.c.) ‘‘ till he has snhicient means, no one 
marries ” ; this construction, thougli occasionally used in m.c., is incorrect in 
written Persian. 

“ Owing to his love of wine and his habit of going to bed late, the Klian 
was l arely seen before noon ” ^ (Jaxj 

sahah i rnayl-i mufrit hl-shardb va hi- jihaUi 'ddat- 
dlr khwdbidan, ' Khd}i nadir qabl az zjilir dida mi-shud ; in ni.c. 3^ 

^J^io^h.x> az sabah~i rnaijl-i nmjrit^ash might be and is used ; bub it is incorrect, 
as ash might refer to a second person and not the subject of the sentence. 

jxi Khudd pidar-ash rd biydmurzad 

munajjim niz hi-miydn uftdd (Tr. Haji Baba, Chap. IV.) tlum -God bless 
him—the Astrologer interfered.” When the pronoun precedes its ante¬ 
cedent, the construction is termed izmdr^^' qahb^-zydkr, 

(6) The first person is more worthy ( “ more definite ”) tlian the 

second, and the second than the third : ^ thus, contrary to the English 
idiom the speaker mentions himself first.*- (*Gf ^b 

y V^d ddram ki dar ayydrn-i 
pisliin man va dusi-l chun du maijjhzd baddni dar pusl-l^ suhbat ddshtim 
(Sa‘di) “ 1 recollect that a friend and 1, in former days, etc.” 

er^ ma7i. va pisard nd-l^udd-yi jahdz ham budim 
(m.c.) “ the captain’s son and I too were present there ” jd 

(3*”^ man va na shumd bi-in kdr ta^alluq ddrim ^ (m.c.) ‘ neither 

you nor I am^ concerned in this business.” 


1 dir MLwahldan “going to bed late”; bettor dir bi-khwab raj tan, 

former might signify “getting up late next day.” 

1 It is usually this rule that determines the person of the verb when different 
persons are its subject; the verb of course being in the plural. 

s But when confessing a fault it is in English permissible for the speaker to assume 
the first place. 

* Tn modern Persian yah puat. 

6 When a verb has nominatives of different persons or numbers connected by the 
conjunctions or or nor, it should in English agree with that nearest to it. For the 
Persian concord, vide Concord of Verb. 

31 
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Remarh —Tlie Persian tense is conjugated in the same order as in 
English, i.e.’lstpers., ‘ind pers., and 3rd pers. In Arabic grammars the 
persons are in reverse order, i.e. 3rd, 2nd, 1st. 

(c) In modern Persian, the 3rd pers. singular of the affixed pronoun may 

refer to the plural oi an inanimate noun, as; iff ^ ejf 

J.J (b ) ^ an rmkhha az zamin chahar vajab buland bud va mrhd- 

yash (or sar-i shdn) liz (m c.) “ those pegs stood four spans out of the ground 
and vrere pointed”; *(xjI rdstdydt-ash In let {vxilg.) “the truth of it 


(d) (1) If the antecedent to a demonstrative, possessive, or relative 
pronoun is not distinctly known, ambiguity results, as : “ No one as yet bad 
exhibited the structuri' of the human kidneys, Vesalius having only examined 
them in dogs ” ij ^iUof h 

^y-^*** ;*3 Kd Mch kas id hi-hdl tnrHh-i qurda-yi irimrii rd 
makshuf na-karda hud; haiUi Voseliyusham.dn j'd faqatdar sogjid iajtislikarda. 
Kead ‘ kidneys ’ {\j gurda-yi saghd rd) for ‘ them ’ (fyf dn rd): as the 

sentence stands the seeming antecedent is 'human kidneys.’ ‘Vb 

ijix) Aj y j54>j*3 j ^ y bdyad rish4 

tu khayli mfid-iar va az In-kd dardz-tdr bdshad va chashm-at khayli dunyd- 
dlda-tar ki md rd rudast^ bi-zanl (fiaji Baba) “your beard must be much 
whitc'r and longer tlian it is, and your eyes more wide-awake, before you can 
deceive me”; here the antecedent of m-hd is the singular m//, which 
the speaker, thinking of the hairs of the beard, incorrectly treats as a plural. 

(2) Tliough the affixed pronouns may sometimes be the source of 
ambiguity as already shown [vide § 31 (a), (3) ], the position of the accu¬ 
sative and dative rd will often determine the antecedent, thus :— 

^OAwol^aL yT (JIaj ylA lx)j Ijif aqd 

magar vaqUi ki du1^ta~ash rd bakhs/iidl Zlbd Khdnum dlgar^ mi§14 dn rd na- 
l^iydhad J^ivdst"^? (m.c.) “hut Sir, when you have presented the made-up 
garment of it, will not Ziba Khanum want another like it ? here the fj 
rd shows that duj^ta is the object and ash cannot, therefore, 

mean “to her”: duJdda hakhshxdi-sh would mean “when 

you have given this sewed thing to her.” 

In, 1) nlnirtana rd digdr4 bi^pushad 

fuhsh-ash rd mdbi-shinavim? (m.c.) “shall another wear the jacket and we 
only get the abuse on its account ? ”, the ash might mean her. 


J Rudaat is a special throw in wrestling. 

2 Na-khivdhad khtvast stronger than naml-Mlctpahffd : 

s= “ certainly she will want one,’* 

8 Digar here has the meaning of “again,” and does not refer to the cloth but to 
time. 
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Remark ,—It is not necessary in Persian to repeat the possessive pronoun, 
as : From his birth to his death ” y azrnz-itavalludtaruz-i 

marg-ashf or jyj y az ruz-i tavallud-ash id ruz-i marg-ash. 

The former is the better. 

(e) (1) In English, when the demonstrative pronouns ‘this’ and ‘that’ 
are used in the sense of ‘former,’ and ‘latter,’ ‘this’ and ‘these’ 
correspond with ‘ latter,’ ‘ that ’ and ‘ those ’ with ‘ former ’ : — 

“ The palaces and lofty domes arose : 

These for devotion and for pleasures those.'*' 

Precisely the same rule holds good in Persian :— 

Sag u darhdn chu ^ ijdjtand gh arih 
In girlhdn-ash girad an daman (Sa'di), 

Dogs and porters wlnm they see a stranger at the door, 

The latter seize liim by the scruff of the neck and the former by 
his coat-tails.” 

^^31 ^ id ikldiyar kardi az dn^ln jariq rd (Sa‘di)— 

‘ ' that you chose tiie latter class in preference to the former.” 

Compare tlie use of hijd “ here” and dnjd “ there ” in the following r- 

hamchujun mdjlis-i va'y kulba~yi hazzdzdnast dnjd td 
naqd-i na-dihi hizd'at-i na-sitdni va Injd, id irddaUl naydri sa'ddat-t na-hart 
(Sa'di) “just so the liouse of worshi}) is like the shop of cloth-sellers, 
for in the latter {dnjd) till you pay cash you get no goods, and in the former 
(mjd) till you bring sincerity you get no lasting reward” ; here dnjd and 
tnjd are reversed, not by a slip in writing, but because dnjd refers to an 
object more remote to the speaker’s mind, viz. the shop. 

(2) Tile personal pronoun j\ u “he” is used for dn “the former” in 
the following examples :— 

h) 

ShaJ^s-i hama shah bar sar-i blmdr^ girist 
Chun ruz shud u bi-murd u blmar bi-zist —(Sa'di). 

“ One wept all night beside a sick person 
When day dawned the weeper (the former) died and the sick 
one recovered and lived.” 

Here u is used in contradistinction to ;U^ blmdr^ as dn would 
require tc be answered by tn, 

1 Chu poetical for chun. Must be pronounced girlbanraJi, to scan. 

ft majlis-i va'z can refer to the place of worship of any religion. 

S In prose hlmar~%. 
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(.‘{) This and Utat as demonstrative pronouns:— 

Like ‘ if ’ {a) (3), the pronoun this may refer to a precedino or a succeed¬ 
ing noun or fJause, as: “I tried to lift him, but this was impossible ” 
y khwastam hi urd bar pd ddram valikin 

In na-shud (ni.c.) : ‘‘this is my ambition, to live independent 
^ d\'j\ ^ hhdJiis?i-i man in ast hi dzdd zist kunam (m.c.). 

(4) Such is a demonstrative adjective when qualifying a noun, as, 
‘such people’' '; but omit the noun and it becomes a demonstrative 
pronoun, as: “with such people I will not trade ; with such I will trade.” 

When, however, the speaker’s sentiment is intense, the specification that 
should follow such (and so) is often omitted, as: ‘'it was such a 
lovely dress ” (that it beggars description).^ In Persian, the of unity and 
a certain intonation sometimes correspond to this use of ‘ such ’ as a 
demonstrative adjective, as :—vT ^^-i sard-i Hiurda Im 

(m.c.) “ we’ve drunk surdi a cold water (that I can’t describe it, or I hate 
to think of it).” 

(/) Classically, and in m.c., dnki is “ he who,” and its dative and accu¬ 
sative is yf an rd ki : but in modern Persian u ki and urd are also used:— 

An ki khwdb-ash Idhtar az biddri-yast 
An chundn bad-zindagdni murda bih (Sa'di). 

“ He whose sleeping is better than his awakening 
Such an ill-liver were better dead.” 
c.^Ij yJij wUii. 'yT j va dll fd^ ki hisdb pdk ast az 

muhdsaba chi bdk ast (Sa'di) “what fear has he of the accountant whose 
accounts are clear and straight ? ” ^ 

Even in modern Persian an ki and an rd ki are to be preferred 

to u ki or aT fj y urd ki. 

In English also, these and those have greater emphasis than the pronoun 
Me?/, and are better substituted for it before tlie relative “who.” “Why 
should they practise arts of cunning who have nothing to fear ” 

ishdn ki tars-i shdn bd^is na-ddrad chird bdyad 
bi-tazvir kdr bi-kunand (m.c.): for ‘they’ read ‘those,’ and for ishdn 
read dnhd-i ki. 

i In tawr mardum ot chunln mardum 

^ ^ j Jfijf an qadr libaa i Miub-i hud ki chi *arz kunam ? 

3 Note the order in Persian. 

4 Here though ura hi could bo substituted for A5'yf an rd ki, it would not be 

considered good (shirln) Persian. 

6 The complicated Persian system of revenue account keeping eiyaq-i 

dlvdnl can only be understood by a mustawji, and he can twist the account 

to make it show either a debt or a credit. 
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({/) When the subject of a short clause or sentence is a pronoun referring 
to a subject already mentioned, or to something present, the pronoun unless 
it is emphatic is omitted, the verbal termination sufficiently indicating the 
person: hi-man giifi “lie said to mo*’: 5 I u hitman guft 

“ he said to me.” 

But in a sentence like anchi u navishfa ast “ what he has 

written,” the insertion of u is necessary, unless the subject has just been 
mentioned, for otheiwise anchi navishta ast might signify 

“ what is written ” and not he has written.” 

Remark. —Note the construction and signification of anchi in the 

following : ^kL \j 

^'^A/of li.‘ Jb j amma amclii farmudi az zajr u 

man' — mundsih-i sirat-i arhdh-i Jnmmaf nist yaJc-i rd hi-lutf ummidvdr 
garddnidan va bdz hi-nd-ummidd hjiasta-l^dtir kardan (GuL) but as for wliat 
you did as regards snubbing Jiini and turning him away,—it is not tlie part 
of a magnanimous njituro to first encourage and then disappoint a person.” 

iji) A similar rule may Jiold good with regard to the object. Thus to the 
question: “Where is So-and-so ? ” the answer might bo namu 

ddnam, nn-dldam (or na-dtdam-ash) “1 don’t knowg I haven’t seen 

him.” To say *1 nrd na-dtdam instead of na-didnm ash 

would be wrong, as the separate pronouns (unlike the affixed pronouns) are 
emphatic. 

Remark. —Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective does not clearly 
express the meaning, it is better even in Persian to repeat the noun. Thus 
“We see the beautiful variety of colour in the rainbow and are led to 
consider the cause of itJhiu U 

Af md ikJjtiJdf~i ranghd-yi qaws-i quzah rd ki mi-hlnim hi-Jchiydl 
mi-ujiim ki hd'is-ash chist. Better say “—the cause of that variety” 
hd'is~i an iJ^iildf chist. 

(^) If, however, the pronominal subject is emphatic, it must be 
inserted, as:— ^ U rnd jnaJMuqim va u l£idliq “we are the 

created and He the creator,” man J^ud-am hi- 

chashm-i khud-am dldam (ni.c.) “ 1 myself with my very own eyes saw it.” 

(;) Mahmud kitdh-ash gum shud ^ (ni.c.) “Mahmud’s 

book was lost.” For this construction, vide (a) (3). 

(k) For the position of the relative and the construction of relative 
clauses, vide {q) ( 6 ) and § 130. 

(Z) In English ‘each other’ is correctly applied to only two objects, 
while ‘ one another’ is applied to more than two, but no such distinction is 
observed in Persian ; yak digar and ^ ham dlgar signify either 

* each other ’ or ‘ one another.’ 
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In English ‘ each ’ is used and not ‘ every ’ when the individuals referred 
to are only two or at the most few. ‘ Every ’ on the other hand singles 
out persons or things when the number is more than two. In Persian har 
is used for either ‘ each ' or * every.’ 

‘ Every ’ Imr, though properly singular, may qualify a plural noun tliat 
is regarded as a unity: hi-har dah najar-l ‘‘to every ten men”; 

aj dar har hist qadam-i “ at every twenty paces ” ; 
har chahdr sd^aUi yak rnartaba “ once every four hours.” 

Remark.—Har kas ~na may often be substituted for l\leh kas — na : y 
C)dj> “none returns” is correct; you could not here substitute 
But in or ) you could not substitute 

, which is Indian Persian only. 

(m) In English ‘either’ and ‘neither’* relate to two things only: for 
more than two ‘ any ’ and ‘none’ should be used. 

In Persian there is no such distinction ; har du witli a negative 

verb, or ^aa JucJi az In har du with a negative verb, can of course 

apply to two only. For examples, vide § ^19 (/) (2). 

(n) The word 6 ‘c//, used alone, is properly a noun, both in Englisli and 
Persian, as : “ the love of self is predominant” 

kJiipishian-dusii dar inmn mustawlVsi (or y 

huhh’i nafs bar insdn musallat ast, or <^ 4 -a 3 i; ddam 

Wind rd az hama chiz dust ml-ddrad), 

(o) Hama “all’' :—“He gave tlieni all a tuman ” y 

*51 u hi-hama-yi Islidn yak tuman dad (m.c.) properly signifies 

that he gave them all collectively a but 3 * 

.51.5 w bi'har yak"^ az ishdn yak tuman dad (m.c.) “he gave each of them a 
tuman.” 

(pi) “Both,” js J.A har du, is often pleonastic in English as well as 
in Persian, as: “you and I both agree” y man 

va tu har du muttajiq-hn bar in ki —“ Zayd and ‘Amr (both) met,” Zayd 
u Amr (har du) ham digar rd muldqdl kardand b ^ y y) 3 ^0 

oUilxj : “ these two hats are (both) alike ” *501 (Jx^ ( y 

in du kuldh (har du) 7nisl-i* ham-and (m.c.). In “they (both) met” 


1 ‘None’ stands for ‘ not one’ and should, therefore, be followed by the verb in the 
singular. 13 c;! y htch yak {az an chahar ta) na-raft^ but in m.c. 

na-raftand; also 3l * uz whan raftand (vulg. for rajt). 

^ Or har yak-l. 

8 Even if the meaning be “you and I both agree with a third person,’’ the 
pronoun ‘ both’ is not wanted either in English or Persian. 

♦ But in «5if Jaxj ^ ifi kuldh-hd har du mwl-i ham-and (m.c.) 

the words har du “both” axe necesseiry to show that there are only two. 
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ishdn (har du) hi-ham rasidand, tlie pronouns ‘ both * and 
ja> har du are unnecessary. 

(q) Relative Pronouns:— 

(1) ‘ Which’ in English sometimes lias for its antecedent, not a noun, 

but a clause, as: ‘'he lost his pass-port which cost him a lot of trouble.” 
In Persian this sentence can be rendered almost literally by the connective 
kif as: y u tazhara-yi khud rd 

gum hard ki khayll asbdb-i zahmat bardy-i u shud^ (m.c.). In, liowever, the 
sentence : "The man was said to be innocent, wJiich he was not,” the word 
‘ which ’ cannot be rendered by ki ; ^ y ^xihS guftand 

kl u bi-gundh ast"^ dar surat-i ki na-bud (m.c.). 

(2) In English, ‘that’ is frequently preferred to 'who,’ as: "I that 

speak unto thee” y b rnan ki bd tu harf ml zanam 

hamdn-am Also ‘ tliat ’ in Englisii is preferred after a superlative, as : 
" the prettiest woman that I ever saw”; in Persian tliis relative must be 
paraphrased as : ^-1 ^^^3 G man id hi-hdl za 7 i-i bi~m 

Miush-gili na-dida~am (m.c.), or cji3 Hmsh 

gil’tarin-i zanlid-i ki dida-am In zan ast (m.c.), or 

zan-i Ichush-gil'-i ast ki misl 7ia-dd7'ad, 

(3) ‘ That ’ is more restrictive than ‘ who.’ " Yesterday I interviewed 

all the Hindus who came to the Consulate” ^ 

c:,l 3 %o fyLi.Jt diruz ki hama~yi Hunud bi-qunsuUkhd7ia dmadand 

Ishdn rd muldqdt kardam (m.c.), signifies that all the Hindus came and were 
interviewed. But " yesterday I interviewed all the Hindus that came to the 
Consulate” signifies that all who came were interviewed,'^ but some stayed 
behind. In 3jjyji diruz harna-yi 

Hunud-i ki* bi qunmUkJidna dmadand muldqdt kardam, it is not clear whether 
only some of the Hindus came and were interviewed, or whether all came and 
were interviewed. From these remarks it will bo seen that ki in Persian 
should primarily be rendered by ‘ that’ in preference to ' who.’ However, 
in aJ' cuJaivJf 7nan khidmat-i jandb-i 

k>a'ld’*-s-Shltana ki hdkim-i Kirmdn bud rasidam (m.c.) " I went to the Sa'id'^- 
s-Sultana, who was Governor of Kerman,” it is obvious that ki cannot be 
rendered by ' that ’ : it is therefore = ‘ who.’ 

I If jy hud were used instead of txi shud, the Af ki would most probably be taken 
to refer to tazkara. 

^ Not jy hud ; but indirect narration huda ast. 

S This sentence can be rendered clearly by ^ dS jjy.ili 

diruz har Hindu-l rd ki hirqunstd Mhdna dmad muldqdt kardam, or 

AjIa. JLo^ Aj diruz hama-yi an Hunudrrd ki hi-qunaal- 

khdna dmadand muldqdt kardam (m.c.): rd could be omitted in both the previous 

examples, but the relative ^ must be added to the second example in (3). 

4 Or hama-yi Hunud rd. 
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Tliere were very few passengers who escaped without serious injury.— 
Times 8th Jan., 1868. [This might be resolved into ‘ and all escaped/ etc. 
That would exactly reverse the meaning: ‘ almost all the passengers were 
seriously injured.’]’'—Hodgson. In kam 

musdfinn budand ki sadma-% hi-dnJm na-rasid, the ambiguity is preserved 
in Persian; musdfirln-i ki sadma bi~dnhd 

na-rasid kam budand is also a little ambiguous, but would primarily be taken 
to mean ^ ^ jf az musdfinn Miayli kam bi-sadma 

rihd shudand, or \\ kam-i az musafinn bi-saldmai 

hi dar rafiand, 

(4) ‘ What ’ and‘ that which.’ 

In the sentence, ‘‘The host provides what fare he pleases,” ‘what’ 
is botli a demonstrative adjective and a relative pronoun, and must he 
rendered in Persian by har with the relative ki, as : mizhdn har khurdk-i ki 
mi~Mivjdhad hdzir mi-kunad ^ 

(5) The relative ‘ what’ with its compounds (‘ whatsoever,’ etc.), both 
in Hnglish and in Persian, refers only to things. The interrogative ‘ wliat ' 
tliough also neuter may be applied to persons, but when so applied refers to 
tlie character or quality of the person or persons, as :—“ What are you ? ” 

shamd chi hasitd (m.c.) ( = wiiat sort of person are you ? ) ; 
but ^ ^ shumd chi-kdra hastid (m.c.) “ wiiat is your profession ? ” 

or “ what liave you to do with this ? ” 

‘ Whatever ’ is sometimes merely empliatic, as : “no condition whatever ’' 

bi-hlch vajh min al^vujuh khabar na-ddram,ov 
Xe' asld khabar na-daram} 

(6) Relatives, whetlier in English or whether in Persian, should be so 
placed as to prevent any ambiguity.^ The following sentence is, therefore, 
e(jually objectionable in both languages:—“ He is unworthy of the confi¬ 
dence of a fellow-mortal that disregards the laws of liis Maker,’' 

l-axj fj AT u ld,yiq-i i‘tihdr~i insdn nist ki hukm4 

Khdliq^ash rd bi-jd ndmi-dvarad (m.c.). Corrected:—“ He tliat disregards tlie 
laws of his Maker, is unworthy of the confidence of a fellow-mortal ” aSoT 
M dn ki hukm-i Khdliq rd bi-jd narni- 

drad ldyiq4 i tibdr-i insdn nisi (m.c.). 

Pronouns ® should follow the nouns to which they refer, without the 
intervention of another noun. Avoid such sentences as : Muhammad pisar-i 
Cjhuldm 'Alt ki in kiidb rd bi~man ddd —“ Muhammad, the son of Ghulam 
‘All who gave me this book—unless (jdiulto ‘All be the antecedent 
of ‘ who.’ 

3 Asia m.c. for asl^\ 

^ Vide also («) (3), Remark II. 
s Not * it,’ vide {a) (3). 
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In, “ David the father of Solomon, who slew Goliath,'' and “ David, the 
father of Solomon who built the temple ^ the position of the commas in 
English indicates the meaning. In Persian this distinction cannot be made. 
In —\) A' the may refer either to Dd^ud or 

to Sulaymd,n. Even in English the writer should not be at the mercy of 
commas. 

For further examples of error of Concord, resulting from confusion as to 
the logical subject,^ vide § 136 (c) (2). 

(7) In Englisli, the relative is sometimes in familiar language omitted. 
In, “he is a man I greatly respect," the relative ‘whom’ is omitted in 
English, but the connective hi cannot be omitted in Persian: 

u sTialdhs/i^-st ki muhiaram-ash ml-ddram (m.c.). 

(8) Hodgsoji says, “an awkward and not infrequent error consists in 

abrupt transition from a relative clause to one of direct affirmation, as: ‘ I 
have read of a man who was very rich, but he was very miserly." In 
J^ersian also, this error occurs: y 1^! ^ C 

niard-i rd shumdam ki M^ayli rmitamavvil amrnd u khayli hal^iil hud 
(m.c. or vulg.). 

In modern Persian, the principal subject is sometimes erroneously 
treated as the object of the verb in the relative clause, as : 

mard-i rd ki imruz chnh zadand duzd hud^ vide § 42 (e), § 137 
and § 119 (V/) footnote. 

The following are further instances of errors in the use of tlie relative:— 

“ All thes(' princes are tributary to the Chinese Emperor and everj^ 
second year repair to Pekin, whither they carry as tribute, furs and gold- 
dust wliieh their subjects collect from the sands of their rivers 

J ohxijjs JlsK- kJj jA j tdt 

Jtama-yi In vmard rnuil^'i Khdqdn-i^ Chin-and, va liar yak sal dar miydn 
hi-Pikin mi-ravand, va hardy-i Jdmrdj hi-hainrdh-i kljud J^az va rizaha-yi ^ 
tild mi’harand ki ra^dyd-yi islidn az righd-yi rud-l^dna-lid-yi l^ud-i shdn jam' 
nn~kunand {m.Q.). In this sentence ‘furs ’ as well as ‘gold dust’ is the 
antecedent of ‘ wliich botli in the English and in the Persian: furs cannot 
be gathered from the sands of rivers. Correct as follows :—‘—whither they 
carry as tribute furs, and the gold-dust that—’ 

—b hi-liamrdh-i Ichud l^uz mi-harand hd rizadia-yi tild-t ki —. 


I “ SoluiJion, the son c)f David who slew t'Joliath." ” SoloiiKai, the sou of David, 
who built the temple.” 

^ For eoufiisiou of logical subject, vide § “ Errofri in Khetorie. 

Classically the Emperor of China is styled Faghfur, but in m.c. kdaa-yi fagjifur 
means ** a bowl of the best china.” 

^ The singular riza could be used collectively ; the plural, however, gives the 
idea of different collections. 
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“ Luckily the monks had recently given away a couple of dogs, which 
were returned to them, or the breed would have been lost’’ ( 3 *^ 

fj^U< hi-husri'i ittifdq ruhhB>n * chand-i qahl yak juft ^ sag bi-kas-l haM^shida 
budand ki bi-ishdn pas ddda shud varna In nasi az miydn nu-raft. Here 
the principal assertion is incorrectly placed in the relative clause. Cor¬ 
rected :—‘ Luckily a couple of dogs which the monks had recently given 
away, were returned to them, etc.’ bi-husn^i ittifdq yak juft sag ki ruhbdu 
bi-kas-l baj^shida budand pas ddda shud —.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

§ 121. Adjectives. 

(a) Diminution of quality cannot as in English be expressed by jire- 
fixing less and least to the adjective. Resort must be made to paraphrase, 
jt y u kamtar az u dawlat ddrad (m.c.) “ he is less rich ” : 

31 sJiujd"at-asli kamtar az dlgardn ast (m.c.) he is less 

brave than the others.” 

{b) In English the indefinite article before few ” or “ little ” changes 
the meaning from negative to positive, as: “there were few persons 
present,” “ there wore a few persons present ” : “he needs little aid,” and 
“ he needs a little aid.” The distinction in Persian can be preserved by 
translating the two first sentences by dnjd kam~l bu~dand ; 

y&s laxjf dnjd chand nafar budand; and the second two by 
jIj kumak dddan bi-u kamtar Idzim ast, and 

yak kam-i kumak rnldchwdhad. 

The negative use of kam and kamtar is also illustrated by the following 
examples : — kam kun tama'4 jahdn ki bdshi 

J^ursand (Qmar-i Khayyam) “ crave not of worldly sweets to take your fill,” 
(Whinfield Trans.): ^ vr^f an hih ki dar in zamdna 

kam'^ giri dust “choose not your friends from this rude multitude,” 
(O. K. Rub. 77 Whin.). 

Compare the m.c. phrases »l; 3 » ubi-kamdar chiz4 azrdh 

mi-ravad “ he goes wrong for the least thing** ” ; I; in kar rd 

kamtar bi-kun (m.c.) “ don’t act like this,” and ^Jy4^3kamtar fazuli hi- 


1 In m.c. ol'ton ijicorroctly usod as a singular: pi. of ^ rah'ih. 

2 Tn m.c. juft is t)ften slove-iily used liko thn Knglisli word ‘coup!*'’ for 

‘ two ’ ; it properly signifies a pair, male and female. 

3 Kam here means not” as may be seen from tliu whok^ context, it doc.s nut 
moan less.” 

♦ Note the use of the comparative for the superlative and oide (e). Vulg. thi.s also 
moans t\) ^ hi-hlch chlz az rah naml-rai^ad. 
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kun “ talk less rot, don’t talk rot,” (more cutting than the direct 
fazuli ma-kun don’t meddle, etc.”): dy .-JUb chandan ki 

talab kard kamtar ydft^ (class.) “the more he searched the less he found.” 
Andak also gives tlie idea of negation, vide § 71 {j). 

(c) In English, adjectives implying unity or plurality agree with their 
nouns in number, as : “ that sort of person,” “ those sorts of persons.” ^ 

In Persian, these expressions are correctly rendered by 
in jur ddam and in jur dddmha, or better 3^^“ 

mdrdum. 

(d) In comparisons, the noun in Persian should be repeated, as : — 

jf as'p-i man az asp-i tu hihtar asi “ my horse is bel ter tlian 
yours.” Colloquially it is sometimes omitted if no ambiguity arise from the 
omission, as: jl nmr^i man az shuma hishtar ast (m.c.) 

“I am older than you.” If the word asp were omitted in the first 
example the comparison might lie between “ horse” and ‘‘thou.” 

In the m.c phrPvSe <^--1 3 h in bdz~i an ast, the word bdz is merely 
a corruption of 3 f bih az. Bdz-i an ast is, however, used in speaking by 
even educated people. 

When the comparative degree is employed, the latter term of 
comparison should never include the former. Thus it is correct to say:— 
“ Iron is more useful than all the other metals ” s y 

dhan az hama-yi fllizzdt-i dvjar mufld-far a^t. But it is incorrect, though not 
an uncommon mistake in English and in Persian, to say “—than all the 
metals” cuw y y dhan oz hama^yi filizzdt mufid4ar ast 

(m.c ). 

It is improper to say “Solomon was wiser than any king” y 
yUf^ Sulaymdn azhar pddishdh-i ddna-tar bud. because Solomon was 

a king and he could not be wiser than himself. The correct form is 
“ Solomon was wiser than any other king ’ ’y 31 

Sulaymdn az hama-yi pddishdhdn-i-ddgar —. 

(e) The opposite is the case with superlatives. When the superlative 

degree is employed the latter terra of comparison should not exclude the 
former. Thus it is incorrect both in English and Persian to say:—“The 
elephant is the largest of all other* animals” tiv 


J Modern jA har qadr hishtar tialah kard kamtar yaft 

(or -gir-ash a mad (in.c.). 

“Those sorfc of persons ” is a common English vulgarism. 

Or “ Solomon was the wisest of the kings” ^^jy 

Sulayman ddna-tarin-i padishahdn bud; vide (c). 

4 But \\ huzurgtar az hama-yi hayvandt-i digar 

ast is correct: vide {d). 
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fU huzurg-tarin-i hamoryi hayvanaUi digar asi (m.c.). The wordother,” 
digar, should be erased. 

“ The vice of covetousness of all others is the worst” 

‘ ayhd Mrs had tarind 'uyuh-i digar ast (m.c.) [but 

y az kama-yi ^uyubd digar bad-tar a^t is correct (m.c.) ]. Covet¬ 

ousness hirfi is not one of tlic other vices. Say of all the vices covetous¬ 
ness is the worst” ^ ayh-i Mrs hadtarin-ihama- 

yi 'uyub * ast, 

if) Though grammatically speaking the superlative is followed by the 
plural, as: bihin-i darvishdn an hi —(Sa‘dl) “the best of 

darvishes is he who—still it may sometimes qualify a noun in the ordinary 
manner, as : ^ inard-i bihtarin (m.c.) or o—I bihiarin 

mard ast (m.c.). 

It, however, the su2)erlative is Arabic and 2 >recedes the noun, some 
Persians insert the izdfat, as: - dar as'ad-i zarndn-i “ in the 

best (luckiest) of time,” or bihtarin vaqt-i “ in a time the 

most fortunate.” 

(g) “Tliis 23611 is the best of all” 0.-^1 jy \\ in qalam 

az hama bihtar ast (m.c.), or cuvot l^Jli ,\^shy (^>.'1 in qalam az ha/ma-yi 
qalainhd bihtar ast (m.c.); the former is the more em 23 hatic and simpler 
expression : both are in common use. 

Double comparatives and su 2 )erlatives are occasionally used in Persian 
by even good writers, as : y afzal-tar; y ansah-tar; ^^yo ^b:| 

aUdam-tarin-i hama-yi mardum (m.c.) “the wisest of all.” 

(h) 8ome adjectives such as sahih “correct” : kdmil “per¬ 

fect, complete,” strictly speaking do not admit of comparison, either in 
English or in Persian. 

Other examples are :— -jJ pur or^l*A; mamluv “full ” ; Ididli or 

iuhi “empty”; vast “true”; durugJi “false”; nihdyat 

(subs.) “ extreme ” ; rnustaqim or rdst “straight.” 

“More complete” is, however, in common use in English and “most 
complete” is not uncommon in old ballads. Sa'di uses kdmil-tar and 

kdmil-tarin, and the expression vi-^f y in J^ayli sahiM 

tar ast “ this is much more correct,” is common in modern Persian. 

The words wurabha^, Ar., and chdr-gusha, Pers. “square,” 

have no degrees of com 2 )arison. 

However gird or mudavvar “round” has in Persian a com¬ 
parative and superlative. 

^ Zayd of all others was the most culpable’* ^yZayd 
muqaaHr-tarln-i hama-yi digar bud (m.c.): say “ Zayd was culpable above all others’* 
A 4 A yy ilb Zayd hala tar az hama muqaaairhud (m.c.). 
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(i) When a numeral and a qualifying epithet both refer to the same 
noun, the order in Persian is (1) numeral, (2) noun, (3) adjective, as:— 

du navishtajdUi ‘ akhinn-i shumd “your two last letters ’ ’; 

J.( JLa }(:> dar dah sdl4 avval-i salianat-ash “in the first ten 

years of his reign”; du ism-i avvali ra qalam hi-zan 

(in.c.) “ strike out the first two names.” 

A similar rule holds good with superlatives, as:—“ the two wisest men 
of Kerman” du mard-i ^dlim4arin-i Kirmdn {or hetier 

^JLcI jd dv. iddmd-i Kirmdn). 

liemark. —If, however, the articles specified are arranged by threes or 
fours and it is dec'ided to specify the ‘ first three ’ or the ‘ second four ’ 

^d‘yi avvali and chalidr td-yi duvvumi) : it is in 

Englislr preferable to put the adjective first. 

(j) To avoid repetition, inconsistent qualifies are sometimes joined 
to the same noun, wiiich is in English in the plural number,'^ but in Persian 
the singular ; thus, for “ things animate and inanimate,” 

j ‘dlam-i haydt va^ mamdt is better than ^ ‘ dlam-i 

haydt va dlam-i mamdt, but- the latter is more emphatic.*^ (This is really 
: Qdluyi naw va Jcuhna rd hiydr jh.' tj j y signifies “ bring 
the new (one) and the old (one) carpets”; but ;b:' I; ^ y 
qdlihd-yi naw va kuhna rd hiydr signifies bring more than one of each [mcife 
also § 119 (r).] 

Bemark. ~ In the following, owing to the non-repetition of the adjective, 
it is not clear to what two objects “Between” refers:—“ Between such a 
Scylla and Charybdis. who can steer clear?” (repeat ‘such a’ before 
‘ Charbydis ’), ji az miydnd cliunin 

rud-J^dna va lajun-zdr-i ki midavanad bi-guzarad. [Say j djt) 

chunin rudd^dna va chunln lajun~zdrd, etc.] 

(/r) In “ a well-dressed man and woman ^ dyo mard u 

zan-% khush libds, or cO^ mard u zan-i l^.ush Ubdad, the adjective 

both in English and Persian qualifies two nouns. But in “ a well-dressed 
man and a woman” mard-i l^ush lihds-l va zan-%^ 


1 Ar. br. plurals are often treated as singulars. It would, however, be better to say 
du navishta-yi dhhirl-yi shumd. In modern Pers. djchirl preferred to dkhirln. 

® The Old and the New Testaments ^ *^ahd i jadld va *aViq, 

S The Persians have a great dislike to the close repetition of the same word ; 
they delight in ambiguity and study sound rather than sense, therefore, an ambiguity 
that in English would be a fault, is in Persian often a beauty. 
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or mard’t khush libds hd zan~t, the attribute is restricted 

to one substantive. 

In Enj^lish the expression “twenty men and boys’^ is ambiguous, for 
it may mean—(1) twenty men and twenty boys, or (2) men and boys, in all 
twenty,” or (3) twent}^ men with some boys.” 

In Persian, however, hisl nafar rnard u hachcha could have 

the signification of No. (2) only. No. (1) would be expressed by jso —xj 

jSo vIa-xj ^ hist nafar mard va hist nafar pisar, and No. (3) by 
^—Jjj hist nafar mard bd chand pisar. 

(l) When in English two adjectives, or sets of adjectives, connected by 

‘and,’ qualify the same noun in the singular, it is better, if two nouns are 
intended, to lepeat the noun after each adjective or set of adjectives, 
thus:—'‘I ate a small addle egg” tJo man yak 

tuMni4 muryh-i kuchak-i laq-i Murdam (rri.c.), or cJIj (^/o 

(3*^ J man yak tuhhm-i murgji-i kuchak ‘ va laq Murdain ; but 
if two eggs were intended, one fresh and the other addle, it would 
be better in English to repeat the noun in order to avoid ambiguity ; and in 
Persian the article, if not the substantives, must be repeated, as : “I ate a 
fresh egg and an addled egg ” (i.e two eggs) (J-1 ^ 

man yak iukhm-i 'muryh-i tdza va yak-i laq Idiurdam: (; 

asp-i ^Arahi-yi kahar rd hiydr can only mean “ bring the bay Arab 
horse”; but I; ^ asp-i "Arabl vd kahar rd hiydr would mean 

“ bring the Arab and the bay (two) horses.” 

rdhat’i pdyddr-i mustaqill ‘‘real and everlastitig happi¬ 
ness” is preferable to (Aiiww<5 rdhaUi pdyddr mustaqill, though 

both are correct. 

In ( j mahobbat-i barddardna va dustdna 

{yaksdn nami-shavad) ‘ the affection of brothers and the affection of friends 
(is not the same),” the conjunction indicates that there is an ellipsis of 
mahabbat after it. If two or more adjectives qualif}' the same noun, they 
should be coupled to each other by an izdfat \ as in the above example, 
asp-i ^ Arahi-yi kahar rd hiydr “ bring the bay Arab horse.” 

(m) Sometimes one or more substantives with a preposition take the 
place of an adjective, as:—f; 

^ yak-i rd az muluk-i 'Arab kanizak-i chini dvarda hudan dar yhdyaUi 
husn u jarndl (Sa‘di) “ a Chinese slave-girl, possessed of great beauty, was 
brought and given to an Arab king.” 

(n) Some adjectives are followed by the genitive, as : s.:uc(;3 Jhli qdbil-i 

zird'at “capable of cultivation (of land)”; jA ^asta-yi tir-i 

taqdlr (class.) “ wounded by the arrows of fate ” ; mutavajjih-i 

1 It is much better to connect these adjectives by the izafat and not by the 
•copula. 
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shaJir “ going towards the city ” ; y ^ majruh i u wounded by him” ; 
<Jib JtjD^ muhaUi ^aql\ Miwahan-i — ‘‘desirous of — haris-i — “covetous 
of—” ; tdlib-i —“ desirer of— 

It will be noticed that these adjectives are chiefly Persian and Arabic 
participles, active and passive.‘ 

§ 122 Adverbs. 

(a) Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. The following 
quotation from the Gulistan, tlierefore, contains a grammatical error; it is 
probably a misreading :— 

Bi’Chashin-i J^twish didain dar hiydbdn 
Ki-mard-i dhista ^ bi-guzasJit az shitdbdn (Sa‘di). 

Compare the Enirlish errors “ thine often infirmities ” ; “ the then® 
Prime Minister” ; “ the seldom use of it.” 

(b) In Persian, all adjectives can be used as adverbs * :— 

An adverb qualifying an attribute to a noun is ordinarily placed between 
the noun and its attribute, as :— in amr-i kJjayli 
" ajih-V st (m.c.) “this is a very strange matter -” or 

“ in amr-Vst Ichayli 'ajib. In m.c., however, the adverb is often misplaced 
before the noun, and this causes aml:>iguity, as:— 

dnjd khayli kashti-yi huznrg bud (m.c ) “ there was a very large ship there 
(vulg.)” ; but correctly = “ there were many large sliips there ” ; 

nnjd kashii-yi khayli buzurg-i hud is clear. (Phrases, etc. signify¬ 
ing state or condition are termed hdl JLa.. In Zayd khanddn 

dmad, the word khanddn is termed hdl and ^3 Zayd, zu'l-hdl). 

(c) As in English, care should be taken that adverbs and adverbial 
adjectives are so placed that they affect what tliey are intended to affect. 
This rule is oftenest violated in the use of “ ordy,” “not only,” “not 
more,” “both” and “not.” 

In the sentence “ these books will not merely interest children, but 
grown-up persons also ” I; aCIj ^ 

1 In Urciu also, such adjectives are often followed by the g nitivr, inflected or 
uninflected. 

5 Another and better reading is —ki ahista mbaq hurd az —. 

8 The figure of syntax by which one part of speech is used for another is called 
Enallago. 

4 Also occasionally in English as ‘‘he flies high.” In difficult cases to decide 
whether an adverb or an adjective is required in English, the rule is to consider whether 
quality or manner has to bo expressed : if the former an adjective is proper, if the latter 
an adverb. Ex. “ I sat silent ” ; “I sat silently musing “ stand firm ** ; “ maintain 
your cause firmly. * ’ 
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na faqat in kitabhd atjdl rd masrur ml-sdzadbalhi mardum-i bdli(jji ra niz (rn.c.), 
though there is no obscurity either in the Englisli or the Persian, the colloca¬ 
tion is faulty in both ; tlie words ‘ not merely,’ do not refer to the verb 
‘interest ’ but to ‘children.’ Reconstructed, “ these books will interest not 
merely cliildren but grown-up persons ” I; aj 

b 6^^-? kiidbhd na jaqat atjdl rd masrur rni-sdzad balkl mardiim-i 

bill ah rd, ndz ' (m.c.). 

In “ ‘Uinar was not only the destroyer of tlie Persian nation, but of its 
language and religion ” cJU Jk'i? Aj^^^ 

^IJmar na jaqat haldk kunand.a-yi yriillat-i Iran hud halki 
J^ardb kunanda-yi zahdn va mazhah-i Irdniydn niz, the English can be 
corrected by merely transposing the words ‘ not only ’ and placing them 
after ‘ the destroyer ’ ; ‘ the Persian sentence however must be recast— 

^ b j cjb} 1^-Ud "'IJwar niiUai-i Iran rd 

jaqat haldk na-kard, balki zahdn va mazhah rd niz az rniydn hard (m.c.). 

“ Because the parrot used to say this phrase only to al! comers ” A^ \j>Jj 
^ ^ ]aki [better j Jaci 

In m.c. b man ■' tanhd Husayn rd, didam would a(^cord- 

iiig to the intonation signify eitlier “ only I (I alone) saw Husayn ” or “I 
saw Husayn only ” ; but i; ^ hii faqat (or tanhd) man Husayn 

rd didam, and ij man Husayn rd tanhd (not jaqat) didarn, or 

crJ j b Husayn rd didam va has * (m.c.) could each of tliem 

have but one meaning. 

The following, in the absence of commas, is not at first sight clear :— 
(Trans. H.B., Chap. XX) oy Aj iS 

“ the lower part of his dress was particularly improper ” (H.B.). A comma 
should be inserted after the na, which has to be read in connection with the 
words preceding it. 

Bemark .—Another blunder in the syntax of adverbs, is the misplace¬ 
ment of “ ever, never, scarcely ever, etc.”—Hodgson. Compare, “ It is true 
I boarded in the house of Mr. Cherry tlie headmaster, but I scarcely ever 
saw him out of school, and I never remember to have heard his voice except 
when in anger,” A^ j Aa*»; 0 ^ y 

man nudrat^^ urd Jchdrij az madrasa didam 
va hich vaqt bi’Ichdtir nami dvaram ki sadd-yash rd juz vaqt-i yhazab shunlda 


1 When “ not only ” precedes ‘‘ but also,’* see that each is followed by th« same 
part of speech—(Abbott). 

^ In slovenly modern Persian, lahan might be substituted for islbit^l Iraniyan, 

8 The Afghans would probably say er*® man-i ianha, if tanJid referred to the 
pronoun. 

A This classical idiom is common in Afghan colloquial. 
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hasham. In the l^^nglisli read ‘ I do not remember ever,’ and delete ‘ when’ : 
in the Persian, insert tlie words htch vaql after ki ; vide also § 123 

(h) (5) Remark. 

(d) Adverb s are occasionally substitute 1 for nouns, both in English and 

Persian, as Till now ’ they have* paid no taxes ” oldU 

td (il-dn liich mdliyydt na-ddda and. 

(r) One adverb in English may serve for two or more verbs, as :—He 
s})ake and acted wisely,'’ but jf u 'dqildna harj zad va 

kdr kard (m.(;.) is ambiguous, as the adverb may qualify both verbs or only 
one In ^ Ojr-^ ^ y u ‘dqildna ham harf zad va ham kdr kard, 

the adverb qualifies both verbs ; and in c>j>j ^ 

u 'dqildna kdr kard va f)a'd az an bind kard bi-harf zadan, the adverb qualifies 
the first verb only ; ^ AiHiU .i u ‘dqildna, harf zad va kdr ham 

hard is also ambiguous, but in yj ^ d kdr kard va ‘dqildna 

harf zad, there can be no ambiguity. 

(/) I’wo negatives in the same clause are generally equivalent to an 
affirmative, and can be elegantly employed to express a positive assertion, 
as ; “ The ea])tain was not unacquainted with the port ” (<>^ti 

nd-khadd az bandar nd-balad na-bud (m.c.). 

{(/) All adverb qualifying an Infinitive used as a verbal noun, may be 
joined to it by the izdja,t, as: 31 az bdkhtand 

da daf'a khayll aivqdl-ash ialkh shad “ he was put out at lositig two games.” 

(//) An adverb qualifying an Infinitive may sometimes be regarded as 
part of the verb and be preceded by a})reposition, as: 

dar zTid' rasdmdan-i in kdahaz kutdh-i ma-kun (m.c.) “don’t be careless 
in delivt'ring this letter.” 

(/) A Subjunctive following a verb of prohibition requires a negative 
in Persian, as:—man‘ kardam ki dnjd nd-ravad^ “ I for¬ 
bade him to go there ’ ’ = ^^^ 5 ; 31 urd az raftan ^ bi-dnjd man, 

karda ni . 

§ 123. Conjunctions. 

[a) In English, conjunetions should not be unnecessarily accumulated, 
as: “ but and if that evil servant say in his heart, etc.—Matt, xxxiv. 48. 


1 Also in English “ till then ’’ (Pers. b ia an vaqt). 

^ Maliyyat prop, “revenue” : puli aarl is a poll tax on men, 

donkeys and sheep paid by wanderers ; aar-shumar a tax on villagers. 

S Or zudaar. 

* But guftam anja hi-ravad “ I commanded him to go there.” 

® In m.c. of ten (but incorrectly) raftavri bi-dnjd. 

32 
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In Persian, however, ^^ vagar, ^ valtkan ^ va amma, va ya, 

» va chun, Uli la-mmnd (in writing for U| ammd “but” ) are corn 
monly used by even good writers. 

(6) Some conjunctions are composed of two corresponding w^ords. 
Examples of corresponding conjunctions:— 

(!) Both — and: — “ He both laughed and cried ” & S ^ u 

ham Jchanda, hard va ham girya., 

(2) Though, although -yet, still, neverthdess: —“Though deep yet clear” 

agarchi gawd ast valt hdz zulal ast. 

“Though a thousand rivers flow in tlie sea, still it is iiever full” 
\b agarchi h.azdr rfid-Hidiia 

ddkhiUi daryd mi-sh(ivad> hdz pur namt-gardad. 

Remark. —Words iliat prefixed to nouns or pronouns are pre])Osilions, 
may, wlien joining sentences, become conjunctions, as :—“ Before my illness ” 
^ 3' nddehushi-yi man (m.e.) : “before T was"'- born” 

y pish az an hi mulavallid hi-shavam^ (m.e.). 

Many conjunctions are also adverbs. 

(3) Whether — or: —“ Whether tliey are killed or 1, it matters naught” 

(bj khwah mail kushla bi-shavam khwdh 

(or yd) ishdn tafdvat na-ddrad: “it makes no dilTerenee whether they killed 
him, or 1 ” y j chi man vdi chi ishdn urd 

kushta bdshandr jarq na-ddrad, 

(4) Either — or:—y aj a) na tarsaz Khudd'- ddshtna az 

mcS‘a?r (m.e.) “ no fear had he of either God or man”: “either go or stay” 

b? jy\' yd hi-raw yd bi-mdn; vide (5). 

(5) Neither — nor: —“ Neither act nor promise hastily ” e.r^j aj 

na hi-ta'jll "amal hi-kun va na va^da, (m.e.): “he feared neither 

God nor man ” y ajj (3-^1^ y aj hich tars na-ddsht na az 

khdliq va na az inalMuq, 

Remark. —“ Especial care must be bestowed u])on ‘either—or' and 
‘ neither—nor.’ These are correlatives ‘ either ’ expecting ‘ or,’ and ' neither ’ 
nor,’ and they must occupy corresponding positions, i.e. ‘either’ mast not 
precede a verb nor ‘or’ a noun, ‘ neither’ a preposition, nor ‘nor’ a pro¬ 
noun. Though there may be no ambiguity in such sentences, as ‘ I have not 
heard either from John or Charles,’—they produce the same ill-balanced effect 
as would a pair of awkwardly luing pictures.”—Hodgson. 

^ Also pronounced lakin. 

Note that the Aorist and not the Preterite is used. 

B It does not matter whether Khuda or insae be put first. 
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Compare:—“ in these times one can neither speak of Cliurch or State 
without—” ^ cuJUjt da?^ in zamdn 

na kas-i az millat va na az dawlat mi-tavdnad suhbat hi~kunad (m,c.). The 
English should be “—speak of neither Church nor State”; the Persian 
should bo dJjj) 31 cuJU) na az millat va na az dawlat. Vide also 
Remark to § 122 (c). 

“I am neither an ascetic in theory or practice ” (it should be ' I am not 

an as -etie either in tlieory or in practice’). ( 1 ) UE ^^yx> 

man na 'amal^^^ muridz-atn va na ' ihn"-^^ and ( 2 ) 

Aj man riydzal-kash nistam na dar ^amal na dar ‘ Urn are botli correct; 

but (h) UE h man ^ amaP^ yd 'ilm^^ niurtdz ni-stam 

though correct is not good ; (4) UE Aj j ^ 4 ^ a) 7nan na Vrma/“” 

va na martdz-arn thougli correct is faulty in collo('ati()n, vide ( 1 ). 

(c) Some English conjunctions are used as connectiv'es in conespondence 
with adverbs or- adjectives :— 

( 1 ) x 46‘ —as, so :—“ He is as amiable as his brother” ci>b^^/o 
u misl-i barddar-ash mihrbdn ast, or cuvof 

an ijadr-i ki harddar-ash rniltrhdn ast u ham. asi (m.c.). As he excels in virtue, 

>0 he rises in estimation ” y d.x^'c ar 

ha man qadr>i kl dar jazllal taragqi niiJcunad bar ihl irdtn-nsh afzuda mi-shavad. 

( 2 ) aSV) -a-v: —No riclies make one so happy as a clean (‘onscience ” 

.'t hicJt daiolat-i /nisl-i pak-dili insdn 

rd 7 nasrur naml-sdzad (m.c.). Speak so as to be understood” 
hbtaivr-i harj bi-zan ki jahmida, bi’shavi. 

(3) So — IJi.at (ex})rcssiug conso{iuence):—‘‘ He speaks Eu^low that none can 

understand him” y taicr-i dhista 

harf 7nr-zanad ki hich kas nanu-jahinad. 

(1) Not only — but, but also: —“He is not only deaf but (also' blind” 
aHj u na faqat ka.r ast balki k.urhmn\ but bet ter 

c :—it ^ib fi yid laqat ka.r balki kur ham hast. 

(5) Such as ^:—‘‘ There never was such a famine as tlie present famine ’ ’ 

hich vaqt misl-i hdld qahUi na-buda: ‘‘A man 
such as 1 am” (JE midi man ddam-i. “There never was 

sucli a thief as ho ” vaqt chundn dnzd i'^ 

kas-i na-dida ast. 

(G) Stich that :—“ Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment that we are 
always impatient of the present ^ ’ ocxIJU.E sJ^x^it> U tS 


1 ' Such’when qualifying a noun is a demonstrative adjective, as ‘such people': 

UE Jltct amsal-i shu^na aahkhas (m.c.) “people such 
'i' Note omission of (modern colloquial). The ra should, however, be inserted. 
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lazzat-i dunya an qadr bi-maza ast ki rnd hwaisha dar Mt>aynl-i lazzni-i 
digar hasiim (ni.c.). (Here clinudncin ^.^onk\ not be substituted for AS' 

because of the preceding 

(7) More, sooner, etc. than :—“ They have more than heart could wish 

y dar bihishi hish az dil-kfnodh bi-insdn tnt- 

dihand (m.c.). “ The Greeks were braver than the Persians ” 

sz)\y\ J*' aJiL-i Yundn dillr-tar az ahbi Jrdn budand (m.c.). 

(8) Pas, haina chashmlid bar ntnn dukhta,^ iajsil-i qaziyya rd chundnchi 

vagi' shuda na, balki chundnchi guita shiala, bud, guflam y ijTi 

fYsS SCl) Aj Ai.^^j^ (Tr. H. P., 

Chap. XXXII, p. 99) “ then, wliile all fixed their eyes on me, I related the 
matter, not as it actually happened, but as it had bt^en related.” 

(d) One conjunction may serve for two or more verbs, as: If we 
go and [if] see him ’ * ^ agar nid hiravim va, urdi bi-blmm — 

Compare: “The Shall, the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister and the V\^ar 
Minister wer(‘ there ’ ’ ^ Shdh, Sadr-i 

A^azam, Vazir-i IJmurA-Khdrija va Vazir-i Jang dnjd budand'^. “ We have 
ships and men and money and stores ’ ’ ^ ^ ^ 3 md kashii 

va sarbdz va qml va zakhtra ddrhn (m.c.), but lietter U 

^';;b ond. kashii ddrim, sarhdz ddri)n, pul ddrim, zakhlra 

ham ddrim. (m.c.). 

(c) The conjunction’ b fiT “ until, as long as, as far as” may give 
rise to a little ambiguity as it may either be followed i>y the negative nu, 
or not. Thus “stay till I return” can be rendered either’ by 
^ y. shvmd sabr kuntd id man bar gardam, or by y 

id barna-gardam^ shunid na-ravidj^ If id means ‘ until ’ it reriuires a negative ; 
if ‘ as long as ’ it does not require a negative. Td vaqt-i ki is not 

followed by a negative. In the English sentence : “ In England people do not 
marry till they can alford it” [vide § 133 (a)], there is but one negative : 
in the Persian :>jJ o-i»b b dar 

Inglistdn hich kas td vajh-i kifdj na-ddshta bdshad zan nami-girad (mod.) there 
are two; td. in this example means ‘ as long as (tliey have not got—) ’ 


* Misrelated participle. 

2 Necessary to insert the conjunctions, otherwise jO J Vazir’i Umur~i 

Kharija might be taken to be in apposition to Sadr-i A'’azflm, 

And Preposition. 

4- The present tense could not bo used. 

6 y na-(jardam ahum a aabr kunid though, correct would 

not be used. 

® In Hindustani “ stay in the verandah till I return” can be rendered by either 
jab iak main na a*un harande mefi haithe raho, or turn barande meh, baithe raho yahdn 
tak ki mai^ a^un : vide Phillott’s Hindustani Manual, Lesson 38. 
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The usual construction with h ta is that both clauses should be affirma¬ 
tive or both negative, but that this is not a necessity, will be seen from 
the following examples:— 

Ijfi t;^| b Jchasia shudand td urd ddna sdjditand = tjijt 15 

43 J.ia.LJ ij|*> td urdddnd na-sdMitand drdm na-girijtarid — ^ 

\)^\ — drdm na^giriftand id urd ddnd sdhhiand they were wearied 
by the time tlu)y made him wise.” 

cu-vJJ b td hi-sarkdr ‘arz na-kunam na-l^nmham 

nishast (usual) '‘till I say my say, I will not sit down.” 

^^5 h b td In matlah rd hi-man na guyid 

in tawr 'anial k/umham hard “till you tell me about this I will (continue to 
act thus ” : b ^-jy 3 * na-ravi^ td man bar na-gardani 

(usual); ^ man bar na-gardam injd bash (less usual), or 

injd hash id man bar-gardam (usual) = 1 ^-'! jt ylJ IJ 
^j>y td man na-ydyam az injd. na-ravi (or ma raw). 

In the following sentence from Sa'di:— 

jv.A-' Aji usi-M ayidlshid hi agar bar maid nftad fltna 

na-shavad (Sa‘di) the negative is in some editions omitted, but the sense 
is slightly altered ; with the negative the sentence signifies: “ he feared that 
if the matter become public, I hope there won’t be trouble ” ; without the 
negative it signifies: “ he thought that should the matter become public, 
it may cause mischief.” 

(/) ‘Seldom if ever’ and ‘seldom or never.’ 

“He seldom if ever comes” may be rendered y 
agar ham bi-ydyad khayli ham (m.c.) and “he seldom or never comes” by 
b 5 ! u bi-nadrat mi-dyad yd hiclt} 

(^) The universal English blunder “ I gave no more than I could help” 
and similar expressions (uxn be rendered in Persian by b td 

mumkin hud kam dddam; harchi kamtar mumkin bud 

bi-u dddam ; y^' A^y^ harchi tavdnistam kamtar dddam. 

(h) “I had no sooner addressed him than he knew me ” or “ I had 
scarcely addressed lum when he knew me ’ 1 ^x 3 tS ^b \yA> 

hanuz bi-u harj na-zada budarn ki mard shindj^t (m.c.): “I had scarcely 
set foot outside the house when the roof fell” 


* Na-ravi more polite than tlte imperative j>y= nia-raw (or m.c. j>y na-raw). 

i Note thnt tlie verb must be in the affirmative after bi-nudrat, and in the 

nej^ative after htch. Therefore in ^ J b y bi-nudrat ya Inch naml.. 

ayad the negative verb ought to be understood after bi-nudrat. In m.c., 

however, this latter sentence i.s used though incorrect. 

^ Hdl-l hi man in sukhan bi-guftam iS (Gulistan) “ as soon 

as I spoke to him—.“ Hal-i ki ig almost obsolete. 
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<3*-^* hi-mahz-i In Jci jm hirun (fuzashtam saqf-i utaq pdyin 

arnad (or hi-mujarrad~i inki —or U U ta pd Inrun (juzdshtarn —). 

(^) The conjunctions Jf pas az dn-kl, or^^» jl ha'd azdn-ki 
‘‘after that— sdhiq bar In kiy y JUi qabl az %nki, or 
^^i\y (j2ku pish az inki. ‘‘ before that,” are usually in Persian followed by 
tlie Present Subjunctive, even when referring to past time. That this 
Present Subjunctive may give rise to ambiguity is shown by the examples in 
§ 126 {€). 

(j) As modern Persians have an objection to the repetition of tlie 
same word in a sentence, is often omitted where in classical Persian it 
would ])robably be inserted. Thus in, “ He was such a fool that he 
didn’t know that tlie sky was (is) above his head ” (iS) 

an qadr ahmaq hud ki nami-ddnist (Jci) dsrndn hdld-yi 
sar-i u\st( tlie second ki would be omitt(‘d in sj)eaking though inserted in 
writing. 

124. Prepositions. 

(a) A preposition in English can sometimes in IVrsimi be ex})ressed by 
i\iQ izdfat, vide § (21 (o), “ Tempte;! by the Devi!” v dznruda-yi Sliaytan 
bud — u az Shayi/vn azmuda shuda bud.' 

(h) Preposition repeated and not j‘oj)eatc'd. 

Tn English the phrases “ In such ji difticuity or dikunma and “ in such 
a diftleuUy or in such a dilemma” diiTer : the former signilies only one 
tiling, llie lattei’ two. So too U )Z dar chumn isJiJcdl yd 

saMin ' refers to one t hing only, but dar cJiunhi 

ishkdl-i yd dar cliunln saJditi-i refcis to two. It would, however, be better to 
express tlu* tir.st thought by dar cJmnin ishJcdl ya^ni 

sa.Mit-t. 

Though phrases like “ in joy or sorrow ” and ‘‘ in wealtli or poverty” 
are quite clear as tliey stand, it keeps the two states more distinct to repeat 
the preposition, as : “ in joy or in sorrow ” dar shddi va dar 

ijham*\ “ in wealth or in pioverty ” b Up dar yhand yd dar faqr. 

Though this repetition of the preposition is to be preferred in Englisli, 
and though the repetition in Persian kt^eps the two states more distinct, 
still the Persiaji eai- objects to rejiotition (even in the previous sen¬ 
tences), except in certain special eases for the sake of emphasis The 
phrase “ I see no diderence between the dwellers in cities or in villages ” 

1 Tt would be unidioinatic to say hud instead of aat. 

^ Here azmuda hud would not bo correct as it might be mistaken for a 

transitive verb. In the first case dzmtJda is obviously a past participle. 

S Note the ^ of unity is added to the second noun only. 

In m.c. 3 )Z> dar shadi va (jham is used. 
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oUjb j farq-% ma-hayn-i ahl-i shahr va dihat ^ narm-h%- 

nam (m.c.), is grammatically incorrect in English* andunidiomaticin Persian : 
insert ahl4 before dihdt. 

Note the ambiguity in— id inki hi-namakzdr-i bi~db va dbdddni-yi ^Irdq 
rasidim ^ b (Tr. H.B., Chap. V) “—till 

we reached the uninhabited salt desert of Iraq” : (insert bi before 
dbdddniy otherwise the aj bi oi namahzdr may be understood before it). 

(c) ‘Besides,’ ‘including’: “ His pay including allowances is a hundred 

tumans a month” mavdjih~i u bi-inzirndm-i jira va ^aEq^ mdh-i sad tumdn 
mi-bdshad (3 ^^^J * 7 ^ l-U^ojU y (m.c.). 

‘ Inclusive of ’ can also be expressed by *aldva bar in, as: 

y BjUr andjf bi~gjiayr az signify 

“exclusive of, except,” 3^ guzashta as in (m.c.) “leaving this 

aside).” 

(d) The environment to which ‘among ’ refers should be plural, but the 

environment to which ‘amidst’ refers may be singular, as: “Among his 
friends” md-bayn-i (or miydn-i) rufaqdyash; “amidst the 

&now ^ ^ niiydn-i barf (not radbayn-i barf); ‘‘amidst the 

darkness ” miydn-i zulmat (or;.^ dar, or miyan-i tdrikl). 

In Persian, if ‘amidst’ refers to singular environment miydn only 

is used though also applicable to plural; “ divide between two” 

miydn-i du td (orbj^ rndbayn-i du id) taqshn bikun; “ distribute 

among thousands” miydn4 hazdrhd (or U;!3 a md 

hayn-i hazdrhd) taqsim bi~kun* 

(e) ‘ Betwixt,’ or ‘ between ’ is used with reference to two things or two 
])arties, but ‘ among’ or ‘amidst’ to a greater number. 

The following are examples of a misuse of the preposition ‘ between ’ 
owing to a confusion of thought : in none of them is it clear to what two 
objects ‘ between ’ refers. The English passages are from well-known authors 
and the Persian translations have passed muster with educated Persians.^ 
“Between each plane tree® are planted box trees 

jvjI yak dar miydn’i dardl^thd-yi chindr darakJit-i shimshdd 

* (jAf ^ va ahl-i di/tat. Note that the plural termination is added to the second 

lioiin only. 

Corrected lietween the dwellers in cities and the dwellers in villages.” 

^ Jh'a, the bread ration or the money allowance given in its stead to a private 
ser\ ant in camp, noniinally a kran a day : lucky the servant that gets it. ‘Aliq^ forage 
consisting of barley and kdh (chopped straw). 

* It will be noticed that though miydn can take the place of rnd hayn^ 

the latter cannot always take the place of miydn : the former refers to singular or 

plural environment; the latter to plural only. 

5 Taken from Hodgson’s “ Errors in the use of English.” 

5 Insert “ and the next.” 
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nishanda-and,^ “It was published in successive parts, with long intervals 
between each period of publication ” ^ 

^ hilnh juzv juzv chap shud va fdsila-yi ziydd-l md hayn4 liar 
juzv’^ hud : “ where between every stitch she could look up and see what was 
going on in the street ’ ’ j J|ij^ j 

va dnjd mi-tavdnist md-hayn-i har hal^iya ear bald kunad va tamdahd-yi tu-yi 
hucha hi-kunad (m.c.) : “ between the junction of the Tigris and the Euphra¬ 
tes a considerable space is left dry ^ ^ JUa>! 

md hayn-i mahallrl ittisdUi Dajla^ va Fur at khusJiki-yi ziydd-i vdqi, 
shuda ast. Vide also last example § 121 (i). 

(/) ‘ With,’ liamrdli or b 6a, originally signified ‘ association with ’ : 
crJlr^ f^yo man hamrdh-i hdng-i l^urus har-l^dstam (m.c.) 

“ I was up at (i.e. with) cock crow.” “I fought with him ” j( i-* 

6a u jang kardam may be used either in a hostile sense for ' against him,’ or 
in a friendly sense ' on liis side ’ : ^,>3 tj)ji b 6a tufang urd zadam “ I shot 
him.” ^ 

‘ With* (1.' 6a), sometimes signifies ‘ in spite of’ ‘ notwithstanding, as : 

‘ ‘ with all his wealth he is an unhappy man ” jtj I- 6a hama- 

yi pukash hdz ndshdd ast (m.c.). 

(g) ‘ On ’ sometimes signifies immediately after, as : “ on his saying this, 
I left him ’ ’ }\ hi-gujtan-i in harf az nazdash rajtani 

(m.c.). 

Remark.—Td ij, “as soon as,” is not strictly an equivalent though 
practically so : in j\ (FsS t; ^jf 13 ta In harj rd guftam az nazdash 

raftam (m.c.) “as soon as I said this, I left him ” : h /a properly signifies 
that the two actions were simultaneous. 

(6) Az 31 ‘from’ signifies portion, as: az pisar va 

dukhtar chi ddri ? (m.c.) “ what sons and daughters have you (what have you 
of sons and daughters?”): ^dli snvdri chi dart ? 

(m.c.) “ what riding animals (horses, mules, or donkeys, not camels) have 


I The dictionaries are seldom to be relied on ior accurate infonaatioii on botany 
and zoology. Ts shijnsfiad the box tn^o ? 

^ Modern colloquial but incorrect: also mZi hayn-i Uar du jicAn \v 0 \ 3 \yX 

signify “ between both the parts” and would, therefore, mean that no more than two 
parts were published. Write ma-hayn-i jtizvha, 

8 Also Dijla. “Between the Tigris and Euphrates at tlieir junction ” 
ia»y j ma bayn-i Dijla va Furat qarlb-i mahall-i—. 

♦ Ouliila tu-yi sar-aah z.adam “I shot him in the head,” but 

tujang tUryi aar-ash zadam “I struck him on the head with the 

butt of the rifle.” 
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you ? ” : ji ;U. Aavif ji baytar az dnchi dar 

chashm-i chdr-pdydn kardi bi-chashmri u kashid, ‘‘the farrier dropped into 
his eyes some of the medicine he was accustomed to use for animals.” 

(0 ‘ Toward * or ‘ towards ’ may be used for both place and time, as : 
“ We were travelling towards Tehran” md bi-taraf-i 

Tahrdn safar mi-kardim (m.c.) : “towards morning” eirk taraf-i 

subh (m.c.). _ 

CHAPTER XVI. 

§ 126. Use of the Tenses. 

Aorist. 

The use of the tenses in classical Persian differs somewhat from that of 
modern Persian. 

The Aorist is used both in the Indicative and Subjunctive moods and 
expresses indefinite time. 

(a) The Aorist in Classical Persian is used :— 

(1) With or without the prefix Aj as a Present Indefinite.^ Examples : 

AiAA c;T ^ guy and malih, ham"^ dar an hafla shifd ydjt 

(Sa‘di) “ they say ^ the king recovered that very week.” 

<JLJ jb ^ 

jJ) 

Sayydd na har bar shikdr-l bi-harad 

Uftad ki yah% ruz palang-ash bi-darad (Sahli) 

“ Not every day does the sportsman kill his game; 

It may happen® (or it happens) that one day the leoi3ard rends him.” 

Vaqt-i zarurat chu na-mdnad guriz 
Dast bi-girad sar-i shamshir-i tiz (Sa‘dr) 

“In necessity, when flight is impossible, 

The hand perforce lays hold of the sword.” 

Ouft tarsam ki hind shavad oif (Sa’di) “he said, ‘ I fear 

lest he (should) recover his sight ’ ” : \)j\ cuAJ gufl man urd na^ddnam ^ 

(Sa‘di) “ he said, * I don’t know him.’ ” 

(2) It is sometimes, with or without Aj, used as an Indefinite Future 

A^ 3 Ai 0^^ ty ya^ui turd 

1 Pres. Indef. “ they say ” : Pres. Def. “ they are saying.” 

* As the sentence stands ham could refer either to mallh or to dar an hafta. In 

speaking, the accent would show to which it belonged. In axAA dar hamdn hafta 

there can be no ambiguity. 

8 The Aorists of uftadan and hudan (uftad and haahad ‘ it may happen ’, 

* it may be ’) are used as adverbs in the sense of * perhaps.* 

* In modern Persian naml-ahinZtsam; ddniatan could not be used. 
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Whwahand pursUd ki ^ amah at chiat va na^guyand hi 'pidar-at klst ^ (Sa‘di) 
—that is you will be asked ^ (at the Judgment day) what your deeds were, 
you will not be asked ^ who your father was ’ ’ : 

(XmL j ^ 

Oul hamin panj ruz u shash hashad 

Vin gulistdn hamtsha khush^ hashad —(Sa*di) 

The rose season will last but a few days, but this Gulistan^ 
of mine will blossom always”; by 

u>y ooU c:^i? guft agar fdrmd^t man urd khdmush kunam. Padishah 
gujt gkdyaUi lutj hashad (Sa'di) "he said, ‘ If you order me, I will silence 
him.* The king said, 'It will be a great kindness on your part’” 

I gujt agar anjdm-i in 

hdlat bar murdd-i man hdshad chandin diram zdhiddn rd hi-diliam^ (Sa'di) 
"he said, If the business terminates as I wish it to, I will give so many 
dirams to the ascetics.” ® 

«5^ j j sS ^ t 

^ j: (JIA. ^ y 

Ay has ki na^hdahim u jahdn khwdhad hud 
Nay ndm ’z md u nay nishdn khwdhad bud 
Az pish na-bu(Mm u na hud hlch I^alal 
Azin pas na-hdshim va hamdn T^wdhad hud 
" The word will last long after Khayyam’s fame 
Has passed away, yea, and his very name: 

Aforetime we wore not, and none did heed: 

When we are dead and gone, ’twill be the same.” — 

(0. K. 150 Whin,). 

^ jj :>j^ jf ^y oy^Jt 

Guyand mard ki, ' Izachat tawba dihdd!^ 

IJ kJiud na-dihad var hi-dihad man na-hunam 
" They say, ' May Allah grant thee penitence ! ’ 

He grants it not, and did he, I’d rebel.” 

(0. K. 329 Whin.). 

(3) It is used as a Pres. Subj., or Conditional:— 
has na4avdnad ki hi-jd dvarad (Sa'di) "none is able to perform it.” 

J In modern Poriian khy'ahand pursld. 

^ Note the regular Future and the Aorist in the same sentence, apparently with 
precisely the same meaning. 

8 Khash old for khush. 

* Gulistan of course means ‘ Rose Garden.’ 

8 Mod. Pers, jeh'^paham dad, or ml-diham. 

6 ZWiid tXAjj a religious person who has renounced the good things of the world. 

T' The Subjunctive after tavanistan, though the ordinary construction in 

modem Persian, is not very common in the classical language. 
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^xj jf jif tarsidam Id az himd qazand-i 

khwish qasd-i haldk-i man kunand (Sa‘dr) “I feared lest they (the ministers) 
througli fear of their own life might (or should) determine on my 
destruction ”: G hi-faryrmd td musdra'at kunand ' (Sa'di) “ he 

ordered them to wrestle (i.e. so that they should wrestle) ” : 

aqar .Kh,udd-yi‘^ 'azz^ va. jail mard pisar-i dihadd- juz in khirqa kl puslnda am liar 
cJd milk-i man ast inTird darvishdn kunam - (Sa/di): t AilUx> 

GjfJ;! Zxxi^ h. >jf Ij Ailj rAj ^‘Ck^ ^ 

rhand-dn muhdiagfka dar vasl-i ididn kardl na sukhanhd-i/i pnrishdn gufd 
valim tasavvur kunad Id zalird fdqa rd iarydy and x^a yd. kalid-i khazina~yi 
arzdq ( Sa‘dl ) “such am]’)htude have you em[)h)yecl in ])raising tluen 
(the rich) thnt one would suppose that tliey are tlie antidote for huii<ior’s 
poison or else the key of the treasury of Cto I’s bounty”: b;t 
b y z>yxzd Ixj qdzl. ar hd uid nislnnad bar fididnad. dast rd (Sa'di) 

“were the (Jazi evcai to sit with us le* would wave his arms in time tr) the 
music.’ ’ 

(ktr turd, dar bihishi bdslutd- jay 
Dlqardn duzakh ikhtiydr kuuand (Sa'di) 

Should your lot be to go to Paradise 
All otliers would at once choose Hell.” 
niiftani cJiundn khufia-and Id qiiki^ murda-a)id ,^r di\ AiQa. 
eh (Sa‘di) “ [ said th(*v an' in such a deep slei'p tli it you would suppose 
tlu'v were dead.” 

j.' 5 0*.a:U5 G 

Til qiki ^ td, (/iydniat zisht-rTki 

Bar u khaim-ast u bar Yusuj nikfki (Sa'di) 

“ Tiiou w'ouldst su[)pose that, till the world’s end, inrliness 
Has reached its height in him as beauty has in Joseph ; 


• Kardand the past tense would have l)een used hero had the author wished to 

lioiivoj'^ tht) idea that tliey wrestled tlien and there on the spot. 

Izafat incorrect. NoteAorist: the Present could not be substituted in this condition . 

S Til Mod. Pors. kliwaham karii or mi-kunarn l5‘^* 

Modern Persians wave their arms or their handkerchiefs in time to music or dancing 
in a mdjiia-i skurh, or nutjlis-i tarah. ddiey are also expert in making a loud 
snapping noise with their fingers {taling zadan). Contrary to the dictionaries, I 
tliink, OAA>^i (last bar fishdndan refers to this motion of the arms, and does not 

mean “to dance.’’ No Persian whom the writer has consulted can explain 
dast bar fishandan. 

t Note this meaning of and compare gu “ say, suppose, although.” 

Elsewhere ^'a‘d^ usee the 2nd pers. sing, of wdiat may be the Past Habitual (identical in 
this person with the Preterite) or the Preterite, in the same sense as ;— 
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(i.e. that no one will ever be as norly as he is, jnst as none can be as 
beautiful as Joseph). 

(h) (1) In wodfrn Persian the Aorist is rarely used as a Present except 
in telling stories. Examples m m.c. of this rare use are :—Jf ^ 
gnyand hi Zdl pidar-i Rustam. —(Prof S. T.) ‘‘ it is said that Zal the father 
of Rustam—j; Nasr Ulldh 

Khan hi pisar-i Karim Khan hdshnd in rasm. ^ rd guzdshi {m.c.) “ Nasr Ullah 

JQi^'U who is the son of Karim Khan established this custom ” : 
chunin gnyand. (m.c.) “so they sav.” 

The Aorist is, however, used as a Pres. Sub]., in place of th(' Present in 
English, as : “ Ts there any one of you who knows (to know) Tiirkish ? ” \\ 

^ az .^Ji'tf.m.d hff.^-i hast hi Turhi hi-ddnad ^ (m.c.) ; “ There 

is none who knows it ''j a' ha.^-1 ni.^f hi hi-ddnad (m.c.). In neither 

of these examples should 7^^ ddnad be substituted, thouehit sometimes 

is in m.c. 

(2) It is used as an Indefinite Future as : — 

gnjt chi guyam^^ (S>a‘di, also m.c.) “he said ‘what shall T 
say ? ’ ” : ;*y' chi hnnani ? (m.c.) “ what can T do, what should T do ? ” : 

h ;«in hdr rd hi-hnnam ? (m.c.) “ shall I do this ? ” ; 

ji Af man zdmin mi-shavam hi u pul hi-didiadd' (me.) “I’m guarantee 
for him to give (the money) ” : a<' wa'da mi-hnnamhi hi-ydyam 

“ I promise to come.” ^ but a> > 4iCx^ wa‘da rnd-hunam. hi hhtvd- 

ham dmad “ I promise that T nuM come” : ^j3 Aj I; ^ j 

tx>/o/;/ anff^. H khnrda-ui nnna bar Uiitlc-ash rildita (Sa'di) “ \ on would 
liavc said that bits of cnamol had fallen f>n the grotinfl ’’ ; (the loaves arc? compared to 
bits of enamel). In 

^ (♦ — 

f!uft Bavur na-daffhtam ki turd 
Bdrtg-i 7jnirgh-l chunhi kunad madliush (Sa‘dl) 
the Preterite (not the Pa.st Habitual) is used for the snppu.sition “ 1 did not believe, T 
would not have supposed that.” 

Tn modern Per.sian the Tmperfert would bo used instead of or guitlt 

in the a1)ove-C|Uoted examples, as : ham-chunln ml-guftl hi. Gufl 

is, however, u.sod on occasions. 

1 The word dastur so common in India for “ custom ’* is used only locally iu 

m.c in this sen.^o. Dastdr is a high ])riest of the Zardushtis, and also locally 

means an (‘nema ; shufnci rn dcistur fni-hunim I) !♦*« (m.c.) is a vulgar joke 

addressed to a Zardushti priest. The Arabs use the word for “ permission.’* 

2 Such questions indicate doubt or perplexity ; and the use of the Aorist in such 
sentences is obvious. 

But j' man zZunin ntl-shavam ki n pul khwdhad 

dM (m.c.), ‘‘ T guarantee that he will certainly pay.*’ 

^ Vid^ (h) ( 4 ). 
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v^*"^ 3^ dahana-yi l^ud rd hamrdh bi baram yd az 

uTiyib-i chdpdrdchdna bi-giram (m.c.) “shall 1 (should 1) take my saddle and 
bridle or (can 1) get them from the owner of the post-horses ^ ' 

The Present participle in tijf d,7i with the Present Tejise of shudan 
also expresses the Future, vide (o). 

(3) It is used as a Present Subjunctive,’^ principally in linaJ clauses 
introduced by aS' ki, d td, id-ki, L> ki td ; and also where a doui)t is 
expressed in subordinate clauses, expressing an object, order, advice, ho[>e, 
duty, desire, distinction, fear, permission, doubt, etc. :— vaqt-i 
ki hi-hd,zdr bi-ravi (m.c.) “when you happen to go to the bazar—” (but 

^ vaqt-l ki bi-bdzdr im 7'avi (m.c.) “ when you go to the bazar ” 

(said to a person who is about to go or generally goes) ; iiS i; 

ml'ddni khiodhar-at rd ki bi-Khdn bUdihlni (m.c.) “ you know tlial 
when (or if) we (happen to give) your sister in marriage to th(‘ Khan—” ; 
mi-dihhn would mean “ when we give, as we arc going to give—” ; 

a" hdld divdn-i bdkunarn ki ‘ ibraUi hama-yi 

'dlam bbshavad (m.c.) “ now 1 will give a judgment that will be a warning 
to the whole world.' ’ In writing the Definite Futuie could be substituted 
for each of the [)revious Aorids, and in speaking one Definite Future and on(‘ 
Aorist could be used. “ I hope you will co!n(‘ ” mnvddvdr- 

am shurtid bl-ydyid (m.c.) ; “ I hoped you would (might) come ” 
umrnidodr bUdani shmnd bi-jjdyld. 

It can fre(piently be used instead of the Present Tense without practically 
any alteration in the sense, as : “ The magpie steals and hides whatever it is 
able to ” i^tjJiyc Gj or) zdyli (or kardjak) dazdl 

7ni kuiiad va td. rni-tavduad panhdn 7ni-kunad{m.(c..) ; or —td bi-tavdnad panhdyi 
7nl kvnad (m.c.) “ whatever it may be able t(j.’' 

(4) It sometimes takes tlie place of tlie Inhnitive in Fnglish, as : “ i had 

no book to read ” kitdb-l na-dds/ttam ki bi-kkwdriaw. 

(m.c.) (I had no book to read, that 1 might read) : “1 had no tools to cut 
with ” Aj a^ a^bdbd [jishdinan na-budki bi-buram (m.c.) ; 

“ 1 had no string (or thread) with which to strengthen the snares ’’ (^r>o 

t; iS ^ 7iazd4 man nakh na-bud ki dam ra mazbut bi-kunam 

(m.c.). 

(5) It is used optatively as: ^jc 

^ tihagird-chu'par the postboy with the horses, while the chapar or 

chapar-chl is the man who carries the post, and the nd*ib-chapar is the 

master of the ^1^ chapar-khana. 

2 In a subjunctive sentence the verb is subject to a conjunction : vide § 1^0 Subjunc¬ 
tive Mood. 

8 Nazd-i man na-bud “I had not.” Compare Hindustani mere pas 

na-tha I had not (there was not near mo).” Better ^ nakh na ddshtam ki . 
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namak-at kur-am kunad agar Uiildf ‘arz karda hdsham^ (in.c.) in cay your 
salt (that I have eaten) blind rne, if 1 liave misrepresented the facts.’’ 

(6) It is sometimes used tor tlie Imperative as : 

vali td 'pul 'iia gh'i, qatra-i dh bi-kas-i na-diJii (Tr. H.B. Chap. IX) 
“ but till you receive payment don’t ^iv(‘ a drop of water to any one! ” 

It also supplies the missing Persons of the Imperative Mood, as : 
biravim let us go.” 

(7) It is in certain cases used for the Preterite Indicative in English. 
Vide § 126 (c). 

Remark /.—It will be seen that the Aorist (Present Subjunctive) 
is used in subordinate clauses expressing an “ object, consequence, order, 
advice, hope, fear, duty, desire, inclination, effort, permission, necessity,” 
and often in conditions. Vide also Subordinate Clauses and examples 
of the Tenses, Appendix. 

Remark 1 L—\i\ sentences expressing purpose, resolution or wish, etc.,” 
the Infinitive can usually be substituted for a subordinate clause in 
tlie Subjunctive, thus: qasd4 rafUm ddshtam ov 

khwdstam bbravam. 

Remark III .— Bi-juzSyijdt sar jaru dvardan hard ' ajdHz'^ iavdnad bud 

(class.) “to weighed down by trifles is 
to be like an old woman” ; were ast substituted for dy tawdnad hud 

it would show certainty. The writer however imiilics that even some 
'ajdplz would not submit to siK'h a thing. 

(c) In classical Persian the Present Tense is chiefly used for the 
Definite (or Continuous) Present,*'^ as: gS malik pursid 

ki chi mi-guyad (8ahli) “ the king asked, ‘ wliat is he saying V ” : 

Na-dlda-i Id chi sakhti hamhrasad bi-kasd 

Ki az dahan-'sh'^ bi-dar mi~kunand da/nddnd ? (Sa’di). 

“ Hast thou not seen what pain a person suffers 
While a single tooth is being extracted from Ids jaw ? ” ^ 

1 Karda basham an example of the Past Subjunctive. Vide § 126. 

^ *Ajd^iz, pi. of *ajiiz. 

In the Oulietdn this rule is generally, if not always, observed; but in the Anvar-i 
Suhaylly the Present Tense is usually used for both Presents, except in the verses. 

^ Dahdn-sh (poetical license). 

6 A Persian dentist (who has but one pattern and one pair of forceps for 
every kind of extraction) first lays the patient flat on the floor and then sits on 
his chest. Operator and operated-on then roll on the floor for a few minutes 
in an agonised embrace. As a Persian rarely submits to having a tooth extracted unless 
he is in violent pain his sufferings during an extraction are severe. 

Some modern dentists have adopted “ European methods,” and place the patient 
with his back to a wall. The tooth is then secured and the patient dragged round tlie 
room. In Sa‘di*s time the methods were perhaps more primitive. 
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It is in classical Persian rarely used as a Future [vide, (d) (2) for 
the modern use of the Present for the Future], an instance of such usage 
being ^ ^^va>o{ <):> 

zdhid jarmud ki man si ruq" a mi navisam^ ; tu hi-dast-i arnin-i u muHamad-i 
sdhib‘*H-i^dds bi-sipdr “ the pious man replied, ‘ I will write three letters and 
d ) thou deliver them into the hand of a select officer, and a conlidential 
and faithful person : ’ ” —(GuL, Chap. Ill, St. 14). 

{d) In modern Persian the Present Tense is used: - . 

(1) As a Present, definite or iiidelinite, as: u hdld mi- 

navlsad (m.c.) he is now wi iting ” : u liar rnz nii-navisad 

(m.c.) he writes every day.’' 

(2) In m.c. and in modern writing it is used instead of the Future, as: 

GJiashin; bi-shunid hall ml-Jcunam (m.c.) '‘ certainly, 1 

will show you (instruct you)”: aIJi JU ,sdl-i dyanda, 

inshd^ AlldlG bi-Tabriz nii-ravam (m.c ) “next year 1 will go to Tabriz— 
l_). V.” : man nami-ravani, bi~niayi chi? man nami-ravam (m.c.) 

(*JJ ^ vvon’t go, 1 won’t go ” : A 

(oy or^^^b or c:-— ayar it bi-nawkar'i pish-l skumd biydyad kdr-i 

l^ub-i *st{or ml-bdshad or l^mdhad bud) m.c. “ it woidd be a good thing if he 
came to you as a servant ” : fardd shatnba ast (m.c.) “ tomorrow 

will be a Saturday ” : j djd A4.A) hwma-ruzain 

mdya~yi dard-i sar va. awqdt talkhl'^ 'st (m.c.) “ this will be a daily source 
01 worry and annoyance.” 

It may also be used lik'‘ the b]nglish Future in issuing ( onimands, and is 
in such case more polite than the direct Imperative, as: b 

l:^jf <xwj 2\jyi)iur rd dar liar jd-yi 

diinyd bdsliad sardyh karda paydd. nainuda ml-yirld'^ dual basta^ mudearid 
injd (m.c.) track Taimur to whatever spot in the globe he may have 
gone, track and find him, seize him and bring him here bound.” This 
Future is more polite than the Imperative. 

Remark .—The Aorist of ddslitan in modern Persian means “ 1 

have ” or “I will have [vide § 83. p. 287], as: \j jt] 


• The Present here is for the Immediate Future, an idiom commonal^o in Hindustani. 
Note to the repetition of the of unity. In modern Persian this ^ would he added 
to the second word only. 

‘2 Insha^ Allah “ if God pleases, D.V.” corresponds to the English “I Jiope to.” 

8 C ompare the English “I’m going now; I’m going home next year.” 

* The Present, to indicate certainty. 

f> In classical Persian the Imperative would be used. 

^ Here not dast-aah rd hasta “having bound his hands ” but 

cnmpoimd adj. dast-haata to agree with tjjl urd understood: in speaking, the intonation 
distinguishes between these two constructions. 
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( A;i7a6 rd hi-J^aram bardy-i man fd^- 

ida-l na-ddrad (or na-khwdhad ddsht) (m.c.) ‘‘if I buy this book it will 
be of no use to me.’' 

(3) The Presejit is also soriiotiiiies used in m.c. in a Potential sense as : 

jf f; zanhd-l ddrad Kirnidn^ hi 

zarda-yi tul'hm rd az miydna-yi safida mi-zanand (Profess. Story Teller) 
“ Kirman has a class ‘ of women (so tricky) that they can steal the yolk of 
an e<zg from the midst of its white.” 

(4) In quoting an author living or dead, eitlicr the Present or the Perfect 

Tense can be used, as : “ Shaykji Sa‘di says *' {Aiiif or ) J 

va Shayf^ Sa'di ml-yuyad (or yufta ast) (m.c.), but the latter might mean 
“he has spoken ” whereas the Present would refer to his writings. 

(5) Ill dramatic narration, the narrator will sometimes transfer liiinself 

to the time of Ids narration, and speak of past events as present, and (mn- 
sequently employ the I‘resent instead of the Past In modern writing 
this Historical Pres(mt is common. Px.amples : ^ 

ru-yi urd didani va Khudd rd- shakr kardam ki 'pisar~i man 
msf'^ (class.) “ I saw his face (by the light of the lamp) and returned thanks to 
(tod that he was not my son’^" ; y 

f vaqid ki })n~ravad md binad ki jddd-a-l bardy-l-ii 7ia-ddrad, dn-bud ki 
bar (jaslit ' (m.c.) “ whim lie went, he saw that there was no gain to be made in 
the business—tluvt was the riaxson he returned.” fiaftam did am jahdz nist '^ 
d—o ^xi) (m.c.) “ when I arrived j saw that the ship had gone, 

was no longer there ” : it would be equally correct to say jahdz na- 

hud, or jahdz rafla bad. the tense used dejiending on the dramatic 

sense of the speaker. 

It is however inconsistent to change the time from present to past, or 
vice versa. 

Note the incorrect change of ten.se in the following : ™ y 

(Tr. Haji Baba, Phap. XI). 

In, ‘‘He saw an ourang outang coming towards him,” it is better 
to say ‘^riT y o^lo A> did ki nasnds-i tarafd mi-dyad 

(m.c.), than y ^jh did nasnds-i taraf-i u mi-dmad (m.c.), 

though the latter is also correct. Indians and Afghans write and say 

chi mi-binad ki yak nasnds-i iaraj-i u mi-dyad, 

Saddyash hi-gusham dsJmd dmad\ chi dldam pidar-am KarbaldH Hasan 

1 Note of unity with pi. and its signification. 

This however may be considered an example of direct narration. 

8 Better y jt az an jihat bar ml-gar dad. 

^ Note that this is not the direct narration. 
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fist (Tr, H.B., Chap. V.) 

his voice seemed familiar: what do I see but that it is my father Karbalai 
Hasan.’ ’ 

(6) Tlie Present is sometimes used in Persian for the Past in English, 
as :— 

‘‘ I did not know thou wast a thief ” ^<>3^ na^ni-danistam ki 

diizd-i (m.c.). If the Past (duzd hud-l) were used, it would signify “ I did not 
knov\^ that you were the thief (of that article then).” 

(7) Propositions that are at all times equally true or equally false 

should generally be expressed by the Present, wliether in Englisli or 
in Persian, as: “He was such a fool that he didn’t know the sky is 
(not ‘ was’) above his head” A" (3^1 

V/ chunin alimaq hud, hi nami-davisi dsmun ' hdld-yi sar-i u-st^ (ni.c): y ^ 

J ^ j)ldar-i man n iu Adam, va mddar i 

man Havvd asl^^ pas ynan n iu barddar’im (class.) “ the father of you 
and of me was Adam and our mother was Eve: tlierefore wo are brothers.” 

(S) The Present in Persian is used for the Perfect in English, for an 
action that is both past and prcvsent, as: “I have been ten years (and still 
am) in this place ” or ) dal) sal ast (or ml- 

s/tnvad) kldarinjd hastarn (m.c.): a' o-of khaylt vagi 

ast ki hlmdr-i histarl l/astam “1 have been for a long time (and still am) 
eonllned to my bed,” 

'Fhe Progressive Perfect may ])e expi'ossed by the Present and the 
Conjunctive (Past) Participle as: “T have been striving for several years 
to learn Persian” a" Jl^ chand sal 

ast ki zahmat kashlda Farsi ml-dmnzajn (m.c.). 

lioaark 1 .—Botli in classical and in modern Persian, the Present is 
dianiatically used for the Future, as: Guft harki ydfta hdshad hi-ydrad ki az 
an doll dinar maki ust Jt-c a^ oi? 

(class.) “he said, whoever may happen to have found it (the purse), let him 
bring it to me and ten dinars of that will be his reward.’ ” 

Uemark II. -A Coptinuative Present can be formed by the Present 
Participle and the verbs, budan and shudan, ‘ vide’ (o). 

(r) (1) The classical Dolinite Future is formed by the Aorist of 
l^rudstan with the a])ocopated Infinitive*, as:— 


1 Note the omission of tiie second ki (before asman) to avoid repetition. 
^ Bud would signify that ‘ Adam was my father once, but is not now.* 

P Direct narration. 

4 The unapocopated Infinitive occurs in old Pers. Vide § 79 (6). 

33 
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^ 0 '***J^ Aila^ yi ^ 

Gar tu dar l^ana sayd ^ipdhl ^ kard, 

Dast u yd-yat chu ‘anlcahut huvad (Sa‘dl). 

‘ ‘ If you hunt only in your house, 

Your legs are weak and useless as those of spiders.” 

Chi Uiwdhi hard ? (class.) ‘‘ wliat will you ‘^ do ? ” : 

ixxif jf * 15 ' man yaqvn ddrarn hi n khirdhad dniad (ui.c.) “I am 

certain lie will come,” hut ^/o man zdniin-am ki v p?// hi- 

dihad'^ (rn.c.) “1 am security for him to pay the money”; the Future 
here would mean ‘ I am certain he will pay it ’ ; Cs'A jt 

qumdn muharam ki u kJiymhad dmad (rn.c. only) ‘‘ I think or am of opinion 
that he will come,” but gurndn ml-haratn ki hi-ydyad 

(rn.c. and correct) “ I think ho may come.” So too ihiimdl ml- 

ravad “there is a probability,” expresses a doubt in itself and is tlierefore 
followed, not by the Future Indicative', but by the Present or P;ist Subjunc¬ 
tive, as: *-> i/iiimdl nn-ravad ki yakh hi handnd> (rn.c.) 

“it will probably freeze”^: aiwj ^ JUa. 2 w| ihtimdl mi-ravad 

ki yakh basin hashad (rn.c.) “it has probably frozen.” 

This Definite Future (and not the Philure-Present Tc^ise) is legularly 
used in speaking by Indians and Afgiians. 

The Putur(' sometimes indicates certainty. For instance, on hearing a, 
rustling in the jimgle one might say: Jdmxir-i khnmhad hud 
(rn.c.) “ this must be (certainly will be) some animal, ” but 4.01 

in jdnvar-l hdyad hashad (rn.c*.) “ this ought to be or must be (doul>tful) come 
animal ” : 4 ^j| pas zahir aU ki in nislidn-i 

insdn na-khwdhad hud (mod.) “ therefore it is evident that tliis can’t 
be the foot-print of a man”; while zy na-iavdnad hud wa)u]d mean 

“ it is impossible for it to bo,” 

( 2 ) This P’uturo is frequently used in classical Persian in conditional 
sentences, vide § 12S {d) ; but in such clauses in moclern l^ersian its 
])laee is taken by the Aorist, i.e. the Present Subjunctive. 

(/) In modern Persian the Definite Future is not much used in speaking 
except in certain districts : when used it has a stronger and more deflnito 
sense than the P'uture'Present: t) C)^ ^9^'^ pidar- 

y Note the Future Iiero in a conditional sense, where the Aorist (Pros. Sub.) would be 
used in modern Persian, writtnri or sjjoken. 

2 But chi kardan inl-JcjL'ipahl (class.) “what do you wish 

to do ? ’* This construction is still used in speaking in India and in Afghanistan, vide 
§77. 

8 i.e. I do not say he will pay the money, I am security for his paying it: khvfdhad 
dad would be the direct narration and not idomatio. VidB ^ 131 (/), 

Ilemark II. 

* Ihtimal-i yakh haatan darad “it is probably freezing.” 
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am ham hi-mirad %n kdr rd J^wdham kard^ (m.c.) “I will do this even 
though ray father were to die ’ ’ : jWiJf jS f 

agar dunyd rd tic fan hi-girad man az sar‘iln kdr na-J^wdham gvzaslit (in.c.) 

even thougli the Deluge were to come I will not give up accomplishing 
this.” 

In, snlhd a si ki an-sitdnam va 

khwdham girijt (Tr. H, B., Chap. VII) for inaiiy years I have collected 
and will continue to collect (this sum),” the Definite Future is necessary in 
the second verb. 

(g) The Preterite or Dehnite Past is used in narration and usually 
corresponds to the same tense iti English. As it is used in narrating events 
that closely follow each other, it will sometimes take the ])lace of the English 
Perfect and sometimes of tlie Pluperfect; vide (/). 

In classical Persian, a, is sometimes euphonically pietixed, without 
however affecting tlic sense, as: 

y cf/dn bi-randam hil-gi gnl-am chundn mast hard hi ddman-am az 
(last bia'aft {»Sa‘di) ‘ • when 1 reached there, ( he scent of the roses so 
intoxi(jated me that I lost (control over myself.” This pleonastic is 
\any common in poetry. 

In, gujt bdhhshidain agarchl nuislahal na- 

didhaid' (Sadli) “ 1 have forgiven him though I do not approve,” the 
two verbs iu the Preterite signify an action just past and done with, 
the time of which is tlierefore known : bahhshida-wm would mean that 

‘ 1 have pardoned him before you asked me.’ 

In, y Uxx) giijil ki fdiurda-yi mind bar hhdk-ash 

rlhhta'' (Sahli), the verb gafti is the second person of the old Past 
Habitual tense and not of the T^reterite. Vide p. 507, footnote 5. 

In, jl (3^^ J niaHum shud 

ki dvdz-i nd-khush ddrarn va khalq az nafas-ani dar ranj-and, lawba kardam 
(Sa'di) ^ “I see tliat I have a disagreeable voice, I repent me,” shud is in 
the Preterite as it refers to a past event that closely follows another 
past event, viz. muttalh garddntdi, and it also signifies ‘ I have 

just this moment learnt’; if the Present mfvlfini mt-sliavad 

were used the signification would be ‘ it is now appearing to mo that ’ : while 
the Perfect madum shuda ast would signify ‘ ‘ it has become 

known to people (before this) that”; also the Preterite ajy lawba 


• Bett r than mi-kunam which might also be used. 

S' Maalahat nami-binam ls^ would be equally correct. 

3 Aat understood. 

♦ ‘ Qufty chi muharak Ichwab'l ^st ki dldi Inki mard bar ^ayb-i httWiah niuttali, 
garddnldi : maHum ahud ki *avdz-i nd khuah ddrarn —.’ 
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kardarn has the dramatic force of ‘ I repented on the spot as soon as 
f heard.^ 

The Preterite is used to express an action just completed, provided there 
is no continuance of the action, as: Davd Ichnnirdl “ have you 

taken the mcdicitie (now)?”: al an khwurdam ''I have just 

swallowed it.” 

Tile Preterite is also sometimes used for the Present Subjunctive or 
Aorist in conditional sentences, to signify a fortigone conclusion, as: 

jfj agar rafti hurdi; agar l^ufti viurdi (Sa‘di)‘^ “if 
you move on, you are safe; if you sleep, you arc a dead man.” Vide 
§ 128 (c) and (/), Conditional Clauses. 

It is also sometimes used as an uncertain Future instead of the Present 
Subjunctives as: jx^ jit har cMz hi u gujt va 

sh/um.a jaltmidid'^ hl-navisid ‘‘whatever he says and you understand, write 
it to me” ; here tlie Pres. Subjunctive could be substituted, 

?iar cMz hi u bi-guy ad va shtima hi-fahmtd. 

After verbs of ordering and the like, the Preterite in classical, not in 
modern, Persian sliows that the order was forthwith executed, as: 

j U 7naflk jarnivd td ustdd rd IMP at va nPrnat'^ dddand 

(Sa‘di) “the king gave the order, and then and there a robe of honour 
and rewards^ were given to the master-wrestler ” : ^ U 

id J^iPat va nP mat bi-dihand ^ would merely show that the order was issued. 
Vide § 125 (e). 

chdra-i juz an 7ia didim ki raf^t u sildh va jama rihd kardim va jdn bi-saldmat 
(Sahli) “ we saw nothing for it but to give up our goods" and our 
arms and our clothes in order to save our lives.” 

For an example of the Preterite supplying the place of an English 
Infinite, vide {m) (9), footnote (3). Vide also (k). 


1 When a servant is being bastinadi)ed, he uses tlio Preterite tense, as; tawha 

kardarriy giili khivurdarn, ghalat karda n ^ 

2 Also in.c. 

8 In the absence of an adverb of time, these Preterites might refer to Past time. 
hVani might be a small sum but m‘mai means “benefits " generally, 

and has a wider sense. 

8 The Preterite shows that the king saw the order carried out. The Aorist merely 
fthovvs tliat the order was issued for the benefits to bo bestowed then or at some future 
time— an order that in Persia would be but imperfectly carried out, if at all. In mod. 
Per. however this ambiguous Aorist is always used. 

8 In mod. Pers. riha kimim and barim. 

T Baklit is not clear ; it means either clothes or baggage. 
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For the d in Uif guftd, ^ vide p. 13 (8). 

The Preterite always refers to a definite point of time : the Perfect to an 
indefinite time. Vide Examples at end of this section. 

In m.c., tlie Preterite, like the Imperfect [vide {h) ], is often used for the 
Present ^ j\j\j 0 |y 

^ ^CIS iUldTl 

Idhud bdyad pish az raql tvrd az matlah khahar-ddr knnnm id hdzdr ham ki 
raftl^ hi-har has rasldl shuhrat hVdihi ki vazir hi-inan cfiunin va chundn 
khidmat-i ruju‘ karda asi (Vazir-i Lankaran) “then 1 must^ make you 
acquainte>d with the matter before-hand, lest when you go to the bazaar and 
meet sonmhody, you spread about that the Vazir lias'‘onlided to yousucli 
and such service ’ ’ : y man digar misl-iia pisar- 

barddar-i ham na-lchavdslam (Vazir-i Lankuran) “ 1 no longer want a nephew 
like you” : harj-l ddshtam bi-guyani-ai (m.c.) ‘I have 

something to say to you” : liarf-l ddram ki hi- 

guyam,-at “I have something I am going to say to you.” 

(h) The Imperfect deiiotc^s : — 

(1) The frequency or duradon of an action and fre(iuently takes the place 
of the Pieterite in Eni^lish, as: 3' hdr az knh sadd. 

mi'dmad (m.c.) “ the hills gave back the echo again and again ” : 

\\ CKcf ^♦.i ^iab dn jdnvar bi-nazar namt- 
dmad Ukin az sadd-yi u ma'Ulm mi-shud ki khayll buzurg ast (m.c.) “ that 
animal continued to keep out of sight, but from its cry I thought (kept 
on thinking) that it must be a very large beast ” : 

vaqt-l ki mi-dmadarn didam ki chirdgji i sliumd mi-suj^t * 
(m.c.) “ while I was returning 1 saw' that your lamp was hurning ” : fj 

»;L^ 3 ! ^x.c malik rd 'aysh nz u muna gh ahas shud^-chdra^ 

nami’ddiiistand (Sa‘di) “the king’s enjoyment was disturbetl (by the 
blubbering of the slave) but no remedy could bo found”; here the 
Imperfect nami-ddnistand signifies that the people kept on thinking 

Bi-gujta man gil-i na-chiz hudam 

Va Ukin mnddat-l hd gul niahastam (Sa*di). 

2 Vide also Subjunctive Mood § 12G {g) and Conditional Clauses §128 (e) Remark, 
for use of Preterite for the Present. 

s Here hi-ravl would signify *‘if you go’*; but raftl or ml ravl 

signify that the person is sure to go. 

Or ii) 3 '*‘’^ mVauzad *• is still burning.** 

& The Imperfect ^ 3 ^. ml hffd, or 6?7d(but not ml shud) could have 

been used; but y y har vaqt girya ml-knrd 

*ayah az u munagtghas ml'shud would be correct. 

6 In modem Persian chdra-l would be preferred. 
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of a remedy but couldn’t discover one. 

Farsi mi-amuJchiam “ I studied Persian on and off for a year,” but t-^r! ^ 
ta yah sal Farsi amuMitam ‘‘I studied Persian continuously for 

a year.” 

In the •.'TcJiitcnee— c^xisJ-xxi likin man na-danisiam chi 

mi-gnftand (m.c.) “1 didn’t understand what they were saying,” the 
Imperfect J nnmi-danisiam could be substituted and would be more 

dramatic, signifying tliat ‘ all the time they were speaking T failed to under¬ 
stand them.’ The Imperfect therefore also signifies that an action is a 
habit, as ; * dldan-i u ml-raftam (m.c.) ‘‘ it was ray 

habit to visit him every day.” 

(2) Doctor Rosen says : The Preterite is used in narrating events which 

folk)W close on one anotljer. Whenever the narration is interrupted by 
a description or a simultaneous action, tlic Imperfect is used as in the 
following example: bi-shahr rasidim hdzdr 

rajtitn. shahhsi sadd hard ‘we reached the (own, we went to the market, 
soim^body shouted.’ But in tlu^ follownm: senteiu e 

hi-shnhr rasidim, hdzdr raffinf, sitaJchs-i sadd. nu~hard we reached 
th(‘- town, w(‘ went to the market, some one was shouting,’—the third action 
took plac(^ eith('r simultaneously with or before the second one.” 

(3) Th(^ hnidish ])hrase “ I began to —in narration, can often be ren¬ 
dered by the Imperfect, as ; “ I wont to tlie city and began to look (i.e. wliile I 
was lookinc) at the shops, when suddenly 1 heard the sound of firing 

^ raftani hi-sJiahr va iamdshd-yi 
dukdnhd rnl-kardam " ki ndgdJf sadd~yi lap hi-gash-am khwurd. (m c.) : the 
reason for the Imperfect in this sentence^ is explained at the end of (2). 

A .similar use of the Imperbv t, is illustrated by y ^yc 

^ aIac ninrgJi bar shdJdid 7m-nishast‘^ kt yhaflaV^^^ kasd 
iufang J^idJl hard (m.c ) ‘ ‘ the bird was going to alight when suddenly some one 
fired a gun; ” “ was sitting ” would be expressed by dp nisliasta bud 

“ was seated,” and the Imperfect rm-nisJia'^tt has either the previous 

signification, or the habitual signification “ used to sit the context gives 
the exact signification. 

(4) The Imperfect Passive also sometimes gives a Potential sense, as: 

UjIXwoI ^ Aj 


J Didan for hi-dldan. 

2 Sadd hard dj> l<>^ could also moan "‘called us.” 

S iDd^ LwUjj hj hind kardam hi~tamdshd kardan-i dukdnhd would mean 

‘ just as I began to look, I heard the gun.’ 

* Also mi-raft hi-nishlna i (m.c.) “ wanted to settle. 

--iiS man raftam kitdh rd bar ddram ki —I was just going to lift the book 

when—”; this might be said of a person sitting still who did not rise from his seat. 
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hUyak dast charJ^ dddan va bi-yak dast asbah tlz kardan khayli mushkil bud 
balki hick kdr sdjdita nami-shud (m.c.) to turn the wheel with one hand and 
sharpen the tools with the other was by no means easy, in fact no work 
could be done”: y jf kdr-% az u sdj^ta mi-shavad (m.c.) 

‘' was he capable of doing any work ? ’ ’ 

(5) The Imperfect is in m.c. often used instead of the Present. Though 

this use is generally considered vulgar, it is sometimes more polite to us(^ 
this construction.’ Thus hi-kuddm, dukdn rni" 

l^wdstid^ biravid (m.c.) “what shop was it you wcr(^ wishing to visit” 
is considered a more polite (fasih) form than, bi-kuddm 

dukdn m%-kjhimh%d biravid (m.c.) “what shop do'^ yon want to go to 

chi mi-J^ipdsti hi-shavad (m.c.) “ what did you expect to 
happen?” but chi mi-khipdhi bi-shavad (m.c.) “ wliat do 

you wish to happen ? ” A dispensing chemist miglit say to a customer wlio 
iiad come to liini before with the prescription, dy ism-at chi bud ? 

(6) Lastly, the Imperfect is used to denote conditions and not r(\al 
actions, vide (i) and Conditional and Optative Clauses. 

y C5^1jjlj CIaaasI 

* I; AS' ^^'c Jfal hamchi nhuda ast ki nim-tana-yi panjdh 

shasl-tumdni bardy-i zan-i fu mtpqdt bi-firistad, ya"ni man dn qddr ahmaq-am 
ki in rd bdvar ini-kardam^ (Vazir-i Lankaran) “ and now it comes to pass 
tliat she sends a jacket worth some 50 or 60 tunians as a present to your 
wifel That is to say, am I such a fool that I should believe this? (should 
have believed this? ).” 

In modern Persian, the place of the Imperfect is sometimes taken 
by the Contiiiuative Perfect; the differenc^e being that the latter tense 
signifies that the speaker was not present on the occasion mentioned or has no 
]) 0 rsonal knowledge of the facts, whereas the Imperfect leaves these points 
doubtful. Vide (t). 

(i) The Past Potential* or Habitual Tense (obsolete in m.c.) differs little 
from the Imperfect and was possibly merely another form of it. It is 


1 Even well-educated Persians frequently use this construction. The be.st colloquial 
Persian is simple and not too correct. One of the reasons that Persians do not under¬ 
stand Indians that speak Persian, is that the latt r speak too correctly and employ 
compound adjectives and words that Persians do not use in ordinary writing even. An 
Indian will frequently use one (correct) word, where a Persian will us^a short clause to 
express that word. 

2 The time might also refer to yt‘sterday. 

S Or better bi-kunam: also khwaham hard. This sentence is prac¬ 

tically conditional with the Apodosis understood. Vide § 127. 

+ This tense in its simple form without the prefixes is still used in conditional, 
sentences by both Indians and Afghans in speaking. Modern Persians use it in 
writing only. 
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formed by adding ‘ to every person except the 2 nd Person Sing, which 
remains unchanged. 

Like the Imperfect, it can in classical Persian take a pleonastic Aj. 

Sometimes the prefix or is in classical Persian added, and in this 
case tlic prefix is always omitted. 

( 1 ) In classical Persian, it can take the place of the Imperfect to sigjhfy 
habitual action, as: 

'j zalini-i ra hikayal kiincmd ki liizam-i darvislnm kharid^'^ hi-hayj, oa 
iavdngardn rd dddi^ hi-Uirh'' (Sa‘di) ‘ it is told of a certain tyrant that Ini 
used forcibly to buy wood for fuel from the poor, and sell it to the rich at a 
good profit” : ^ vaqihd zdmzcDtia-l^ 

kardandi"^ va hayt-l muhdqqiqmui hi-(fiijtand.i‘^ (Sa‘di) '‘at limes they weit* 
humming a little and reciting m 3 ^stical versos”: jb j ^ C 5 ^ 

ydk-i tamhd-yl^ bisydr kdrdi^ va bdz bi-slnkddi ^ (Sa‘di) a certain one 
used to repent oft but ever fall again.'’ 

( 2 ) It has also a potential sejis(‘, as: ^ 3 b U 

iSJ) )VJ )V 3 3 31*^^ 

y jdvnii I bi-badraqa hainmh-i ma shud Sipdr-bdz u 

chdrl^'anddz u silah-.shiir m' bish-zdr ki dali i)uird-i tavdnd katna/n-i 'nrd hi-zili 
na-kardandi'^ va zurdvamn i ru^yi zamin pusdft-i dm bar zarnin na-ydvarda>ndi^^ 
(Sa‘di) “th(ire went with us as an escort a youtli, skilled in tlie use of 
the shield and bow, a lino nian-at-arms and an athlete.’’ 

(3) In classical (and in Indian and Afghan) Persian this tense is also 
used in a ctn tain class of conditional and o})tative sentences as well as in 
f)redicative sent(m(a*s, vide Conditional and Optative clauses § 127 and § 12S. 

Hcmark I .—In certain (a)nditional sentences this tense can hi' interchanged 
with the Imperfect, either the same tense being used ifi the piotasis and 
apodosis, or one tense in one, and the other in the other. 

Remark 11 .—In modern Persian, tlie Pluperfect and the lin])erfect 
usually take the place of this tense in Piedicative and Conditional sentences. 


I In old Persian (and still in Jndia and Afghanistan) it is in pronunciation 
ya-yi majlnil. Fins ^ is callf>d by grammarians the y^yi 

istimrtiri “ tlie ya of continued action.” 

^ In old Persian ya-yl inajhul ; i.e. khitride, dade, etc. 

8 Bi-t.arh dddan is an idiom still used in Persia, bub is rare. 

♦ Zamzam (Vf3 name of a well at Mokka supposed to be Hagar’s well. 

6 Tawba lit. ‘ turning the heart away from sin’ signifies renouncing a 

sin. 

8 The Imperfect tense could bo substituted for the Past Habitual in this sentence, 
and would be correct either in classical or in modern Persian. 

Note the last ^ only is pronounced va. 
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{j) The Future Perfect, and Past Subjunctive or Presumptive Past. 

In classical Persian these two are identical in form, as : b 

ta taryaq az 'Iraq dvarda shavad ?ndr-(fazMa murda 
bdshad (Sa‘di) ‘ “before ^ tlie antidote can be procured from Iraq the 
person bitten by the snake will have died” ; 

td chubdii hi-rasad (jurg gusjand rd khwurda bdshad (class.) by the time 
the shepherd arrives the wolf will have eaten the slieep ” ; • 

. ^ Jyjx 

ja-kayj^' dar nazar-i a'yd a ii buznrgdn-i Ilazrat-l Khii.ddvandl 'azz'' 
nasruh^ kl.,,ast agar dar siyd(i-i sukhdn dillrl kiinani .diilkhl kard(t bdshani 
(Sa‘di) how much the more then were I to display boldness in pursuing 
speech in the j)resence of the distinguished nobl(‘s, etc., etc., shall I have 
been guilty of presumption.” 

Td mat'd saltan aa-gajta bdshad '^ 

' Ayb 'it hunar-ash nihujta bdshad (Sahli). 

As long as a. man may not have spoken 
His good and bad points are hidden.” 

j AS" 5 v<i (jliyand ki kas 

dar sardy nist va bidiaqiqal rdst gujta bdshand (8a‘di) ”—and they (the door¬ 
keepers) say that there is no one in the house, and they may in fact 
have spoken the truth ^ a> dklki 

l;j| sdhib-dil-l rd giiftand bidln Ichubi ki dfldb ast nOr 

shwmdadm ki kas-l urd dust girifta bdshad^ (Sa‘di) “it was remarked to a 
certain wise man that ‘ in spite of the excellence of the sun w(' liave 
never yet heard that any one has looked (should hav(^ looked) on him as a 
friend.’ ” Vide § 12G (k), 

(2) in modern Persian this tense () is usually preceded by 
bdyad ' ‘ must ” or “ shdyad, ” “ ])erhaps,” as : e^l 

i^Ab f; (d tnki^ in kdgkaz bi-Landan hi-rasadd bdyad u 

taHlf-i klmd rd latndm karda bdshad (me.) “ by the time this letter reaches 


J In modem Persian murda aat “is dead, will bo dead” can be used 

instead of the Future Perfect, to signify certainty. 

2 Perhaps a more accurate translation of ta in this kind of sentence is “ by the 
time that,” In m.c. it also means “ as soon as.” 

5 Na guyad or na gufta aat AxaX), could be substituted with little 

alteration in the meaning. 

4- i.e. the rich owners inside count as * nobody.* 

6 In mod. Pers. tiij or dust daahta bdshad or girifta aat, 

6 Or simply b td^ instead of ^^1 ^ id Inki, 

7 Or ml-raaad. 
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London lie will probably have completed writing his book, must have 
completed his book ” [vide (6)]. 

(3) There is another method of expressing the Future Perfect, i.e. by 

the Past Participle of the verb with the Definite Future, as : G 

td In kdghz hi-Landan bi-rasad u kitdh-i 
J^ud rd tamdm karda khwdhad bud^ (Afghan). (In modern Persian 
or tamdm karda ast or tamdm l^wdhad kard 

could bo used. Possibly it may be a translation of the Urdu tense kiyd 
hogd ‘ ‘ will have done. ”) 

B^mark. —It will appear from the foregoing remarks that <^b 

?>a?/ar/^:arc?a 6as7?r/^/pioperly signifies “ he must have done^’’: 
ahdyad karda bdshad 'Mie may hav^e donc'^”, while karda Uupdhad bud 
(Afghan) ‘‘ he will have done.*^” 

(Compare (1) G fardd td hi vagi bdyad 

In kitdh rd tamdm hi-kunam (m.c.) I must finish this book by this time to¬ 
morrow ; (2) b G fardd fa hi vaqt In 

kitah rd famd}u nihkunain, or kJiirdJtam, hard {ms'..) “ by this time to-morrow 
I will finish (or will have finished) this bof>k ” : (3) G 

j-Ui ^ fardd id in vaqt ahdyad^ hi kltdb rd tamdiri karda bdsham 
(me.) ‘‘by this time f-o-morrow. I may have finished this book.” 

(4) The following aie m.c. idioms : — 

_ (o.^.M»f or) k/npvrda ast, Idiumrda bdshad (or 

ns/), chi kunam '( (m.c.) “what he has eaten, he has oaten, what can I do ? 
(1 can’t help it).” 

( owo! oi ) - owii karda ast karda bdshad (or 

ast) ; cM tavdn kard F (m.c.) “ what Inds done, he’s done; what can one do ? ” 
( or ) darida ast, darida bdshad (or 

ast)\ mtdavdn hisht-ash ? “what he’s torn, he’s torn; one can’t kill him for 
i1 ” ; (but c:.vws>i darida ast darida bdshad “if it’s torn, it’s torn, 

let it be).” 

(5) The Presumptive Past Tense may, in modern Persian, be formed in 
two ways as illustrated by the following examples : — 

\y ^ aaJi albatta gundh-l karda bud ki sazd- 

yash rd> ydff (me.) “he must have committed some fault to be punished 


1 This Transitive tense might also in some cases be Intransitive, the participle 
being considered an adjective. 

^ Presumptive Past. 

8 Presumptive Indefinite Fast. 

^ Future Perfect. 

^ In modern Persian shayad could not be omitted. Yahtamil can in 

modern Persian be substituted for shayad 
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for it”; vulgarly harda huda ast might be used and alhatta 

omitted, but this is incorrect: dar vaqt-% hi in 

vdqi'‘ shud u murda hud he must have been dead when that happened.” 

—iS oJilj ^Alxf qundh-i hdyad karda hdshad hi —This lias the same 

meaning as the first example. Vide also (2). 

Remark .—jf u murda huda ast hi in kdr 
vdqi^ shud = ^>^ ^ y\ u hdyad murda hdshad ki in kdr 

vdqi' shad] but for, y u hdld hdyad murda hdshad “he must 

be dead by now”, ilia, u hdld murda huda ast could not 

bo substituted. 

(1) The (Jontimiative Past Subjunctive is in Indian i^ersian ' formed by 
prefixing mi to the Perfect Subjunctive. 

The following examples arc from the Iqhdl-Ndjna-yi Jahdngirij Ed. 
Bibliotlieca Tiidica, of tlie Bengal Asiatic Society :— ^ 3 

9 #( fr*) 

y <xx-^b ^ h 9 j 

( r I • ) ->i^b ^ 'iyy^ y J 

{k) The Perfect Tense:— 

(1) The remarks on the Preterite Tense [vide (^) J have already shown 
that it sometimes supplies the place of the Perfect in English. 

The Perfect Tense in Knglish expresses an action just finished and 
it is incorrect to apply it to an action finished in a past time; therefore “ I 
have seen him yesterday^” is incorrect. 

If however no time be specified, the use of the Perfect tense is correct, 
because “ tliougli the action is passed, the doer credits liimself with its 
accomplishment down to the present: it is therefore correct to say ‘I have 
seen him ’ ^ whether the meeting occurred to-day or a year ago.” 

‘ Since ’ when a temporal Conjunction refers to a time distinctly 
past and should therefore in English be followed by the Preterite: it is 
incorrect to say “ I have not seen him since 1 have been here (or since I have 
come here) ; say “ since I came here,” 

The following examples illustrate the use of the Persian Preterite for 
the English Perfect: “—and I have cited^ this apologue that it may 
be understood, that in travel the most complete exaltation is attained and 


1 This tense is not used in Persia. 

‘2 f^ay “ I saw him yesterday.' ’ In Persian also the Preterite. 

8 In Pors. also the Perfect Tense \yy\ ura dlda-i “have you seen him ? ” 

^ Az vaqt-l ki Inja aniadam lira na~dldam Ijtjf ‘Since’ 

(seeing that) indicating a sequel or consequence can rightly be followed by the Perfect. 

6 The Preterite in Persian (for the English Perfect) is here used in accordance with 
the rule quoted in (g), para. 3. 
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that—(East. Trans.) ” — as' P^i>uo U cjf L>:?U 

0^1 ^^ 4 ^ va in masal hi-jihat an irad^ kardam td ma'lum shavad hi 

dar safar iaraqqiydt4 tamdm ast (Anwar-i Siihayli). ‘‘ And when tlie dis¬ 
course of Dfibislilim was ended the other Vazir ad vamped—and said, * Tliat 
wliich fTis Imperial Majesty, the Sfiadow of (lod, Jias been pleased to say in 
explanation of travel and its advantages—’’ (East. Trans.) j 

aUI cJ1= J . 

^ V(i chnn suJ^anA Ddbishihn hi4Und^n rnsid> Vazir-i ddqar 
pish nmad.. . ,va qiift ^dnehi Flazuit-i Shdhan-^hdln ziV" 'Udh dar haydn-i safar 
va javd%d-i an jarmndand —(Anvar-i iSuhayll), Kujd hUdi. (ni.e.) “ where were 
you (wlion I called) ? ” ; kujd, huda i “ where have you been all this tiiiK' ( 

As one of the uses of the Perfect in Persian is to indicate tliat an e„et is jiast, 
but tlial its efhnit still continues, the P<Tfect often takes the place of the 
English Preterite, thus: f/ J} k/)dk har 

sar mi^rizad ki chird ^arusi karda am (in.c.) “ho is scatlerinir dust 
on his head (and saying) alas why did I ever marry'’; here tlie Jhadect 
is used because the elfect of the action continues. Similarly 3* 

az ruz-% ki injd. dmada am urd na-ddda am ini.c.) 
“ I have not seen him, since I came here” : ( (•! or > 35 ; 

az ruz-i ki injd ha slam (or dimada am) saldmat am “T enjoy good 
lu alth since 1 came here ” : hdld urd. diddm (m.c.) “ I have just 

seen him” : hdld murd (m.c.) “ he lias just died,” but J'-^ wJh 

yak sal ast murda ast (or jaiot shuda asl) “ he has been dead a year.” 
Another use of the Perfect is to indicate a time (indefinite) anterior to the 
Preterite, thus: Bandar-i AhhZi-^ ^hahr-i 

viuHabar-i huda ast (m.c.) “Bandar-i ‘Abbas was once an important 
place ’ ’ ; here huda ast signifies that the city is one of the ‘ has beens,’ 

before the speaker’s time, whereas hud would signify that the speaker was 
in B. Abbas when it was an important place. Note the following miscellane¬ 
ous examples: muddat’i madid-i Zsi ki bar 

tu ^dshiq shuda am “I have been in love with you a long time ” : here the 
Perfect shows the continuance of the state; hastam could be substituted and 
would be more forcible, b 

hd jdn-i k]i,ud hdzl karda am ki murtakib-i in amr shuda, am “ I have run risk 
to my life in doing this; ” here the Perfect shows that the risk existed and 
still continues; the Preterite would indicate that the risk had been run and 
was over; the Present would signify “I am running a risk 

now, ’ ’ and would be followed by another Present. 

In classical Persian however the Preterite is often used in such a case, 
thus bud could bo classically substituted for huda ast in the first 


1 In m.c. Irad generally means ‘objection (to an arrangement).*’ 
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example. Also Payahamhar farmud (class.) for o^| farrnuda 

a-stJ The Perfect however clearly indicates tliat the writer was not present. 

The Perfect can indicate an action recently finished if the time is in¬ 
definite, but if the time is definite the Preterite should be used, thus: (yc 

man hdld rasidani *'1 have just arrived,” but j^f hold rasida- 

am would signify that the arrival thougii recent, was perliaps an hour ago, 
perhaps yesterday : ^1-=^ hdld hajlshudani [m.Q.) “I am now a 

hdji/'^ but hdld hdji shuda am “I have recently become a 

hdjl ” (perhaps two years ago). 

Remark .—In the example above “I enjoy good health since I came 
here.” the Present or Perfect is used in Persian to signify the con¬ 
tinuance of the effects of the past act. If however the words b td hdld, 
or b td akniln, etc., be inserted, the Preterite Tense should be used, as: 

\j Li 3* vaql-iJci injd drnadam td kimun 

kJtud rd saldmat mi-lnnam (m.c.). This rule is however sometim(\s broken in 
speaking. 

(2) The third i)erson singular is sometimes, in old and in modern Persian , 

contracted, the linal » being discarded, as : .>3 ‘-^3 

(jiiftam MuUd zishi-aHt ki bi-db zar navishUasi-' (8a‘di) “ I replied it (is like) a 
bad writing in letters of gold.” 

;L.m» j IfyXJ J 

Kami bin u lutj-i Kh uddvandagdr 
GunaJi banda kardaM ii u sharmsdr (Sa'di) 

P>ehold the bounty and kindness of the Lord 
That liis creatures sin and He feels the shame.” 

This contraction occurs in m.c. 

(3) The ast of tlie third person singular is often omitted^ altogether, 

as: jj jiUtf ^ ^ ^ ^ vj>,\3r./o y, dtichi az mihnat va bald va 

mashaqqal vci ^ands- bar man giizashta “ as for the travail and affliction which 
have passed over me.” 

‘^Shushtar was formerly a flourishing town” 

Shushtar shahr-i mu'labar-i buda (m.c.) ; (were bud here used in modern 
Persian instead of buda ast it would signify that the writer or 

speaker saw what he is describing). 

In the other persons, the substantive verb can be omitted only in such 
sentences, as: “The reason for my coming to your house was that I did, 
and still do, love your sister-in-law ” ^/o sS ^ 

I Fayghambar ast rnl-farmayad —“ It is the Prophet himself who says—” 

Hdjl, Pers, for Ar. hdjjiyy, or colloq. hdRl : in Arabic writing al-hdjj only is used. 

ii In modern Persian poetry the full form is written though often for the sake of 
scansion tlie t is omitted. 

* “ taken away, i.e. understood.” 
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^ fj Uj^ jihat’i amadan4 man bi-J^dna yi shumd 

an bud hi man Miivdhir-zan-i iu Nisd Khdnum rd dust ddsJita^ va ml-ddram 
(Vazir-i Lankarari); in tliis sentence mi-ddram indicates that dd^hla 

is the 1st person.’* 

If mentioned once, the substantive verb can, however, be understood for 
the remaining eases in any person, as: p»t ^ ^ rafta va dida va 

sliunida am^ wliere am is understood after each verb. 

For the Continuative Perfect Tense vide (i). 

Compare the emphatic statements “I do not and will not,” as: 

j mail lilch vaqt tasllm nami-shavam va na~ 

khwaliam sliud (m.c.) : ^/o man Jfargiz urd dust na- 

ddshia, va naml-ddram (m.c.): j aj’ ^.|b JjU U 

md haina. mdyil bi-hi khaijdl-im hi liarclii hast haiinsfia huda va hltwdhad. 
hud (m.c.) ‘'we are all apt to imagine that what is, always has, and 
always will bo.” [In English an ellipsis after the auxiliaries ‘‘ have, do, shall, 
will, may, and can ” is corri'-et only if, where the ellifisis occurs, the princi))le 
verb can be inserted without clnauge, i.e. in the same form in which 
it occurs in one clause of the sentence. In the last example he (exj)ressed) 
cannot be inserted after has: therefore been should be inserted after has. 
In Persian however such an ellipsis is not incorrect.] 

(/) The Pluperlect is used iu nearly the same manner as in English. 
It indicates a time anterior to the Preterite. 

Tri cdassical and in modern Persian it is used in conditional sentences 
instead of the old Past Habitual, or of the Imperfect : vide Conditional 
8entcn.v's. 

It !s also used in modern Persian after kdshJcl: ‘ vidiC Optative clauses. 

sxitjj hargiz az dmor4 zamdn 7ia-ndlula budam varuy az 
gardish'i ctsindn dar-ham na-kashida^^ magar vagt-i-ki yd yam baralma bud va 
istiid'at-i pdy-yushi na-ddshta^n ((hil. Chap. Ill, Story 19), ndUda 

budarn is used to express time anterior to ddshtarn. 

As stated in (f/),the Preterite is used in narrating events that closely 
follow each other. Thus in the following sentence, the Persian Preterites 
takes the place of the English Pluperfects:—“When I had rested a 
little and regained my breath I got up ” ^ 

ij c/iun qadr-i dsuda shudam va nafas sar-i jd~yl J^ud dmad yd, 
shudam\ here, if the two first Persian verbs were put in the Pluper¬ 
fect, it would signify that ‘I had rested, a couple of hours or so ago, or 
yesterday, etc.’ 


1 Am is understood. 

^ Budam is understood after kashlda. 
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The following examples illustrate a use of the Preterite, Perfect, and 
Pluperfect :— 

Supposing a master were to order his servant to bring a sfnkar-cM 

and were then to go out for an liour or two, and on Jiis return ask 
his servant if the shikar-chi had arrived. The reply might be :— 

(i) amad “he has (just) come.” 

(ii) dmada, or t^^'Sdmada ast ‘ he came and is still here.’ 

(iii) dmadahud ‘he did come (but has gone away again).’ * 
Vide also (m) (9). 

Remark .—The rarer form of the Conditional Pluperfect ^ 5 ^^^ karda 

budami is used as a substitute for the Pluperfect, only in Conditional 
and Optative clauses. 

(m) (1) The Past Pari iciph^'^ is used conjunctively and serves to tiirow two 
or more short sentences into onc,*'^ as: 

bdr-i zabd)i-i taUi/inut dardz karda liaml-guft (Sa‘di) “ so he began to say in 
dei'ision—’’ : jjlit jj haliska-Jui ra 

nlgah ddMa dmadand pdijin-'y Midxnmsh kardandy durust slmd (Sliah’s Diary) 
“the train was stopped; they got down and extinguished the hre, end all 
was put right” : \) iif marjar Tttijmur 

Aghd rd zati'itn-ash zada pisli-i mddar-asli nafiristdda-i (Vazir-i Lankaran) 
“ but haven’t you thrown Taimur Agha to the ground (in wi'estling) and si'Ut 
him (in a state of insensibility) to his mother ^ ” : j*si 

lUj ( J pas rnvd'si (ki) * dkhir4 ' umr [dar)‘^ ha^/jifd>4 
Shu'la Khdnam hachcha na-dida hi-niiram^ (Vaziri Lankaran) “then is it 
right 1 should die without having seen a child in Shu'la Klianum’s arins ^ : 

h gujt wtkJi zada rnpiya rd girijtam., az 

su^dl chi ydjlam'^. “he replied, I got tlie rui)ees as a reward for hitting the 
mark (with an arrow); but I have got nothing as yet l)y my begging”; 

dfldb na~zada rah uftddim (m.c.) “ wc started before 
sunrise” : ‘ cajah 

mard vil na-karda bhhar jd-l ki mi-rajcam mdnind-ihitz-i parvarda hamrdhA 
man mi-dmad^ “it (the wild goat) refused to leave mo but followed me 
everywhere, just like a tame goat.” 

Some grammarians consider the final j 5 of the participle in instances like 
the above to be a copulative Conjunction.^^ 

1 In Urdu, the T’luperfect here would have this same signification. 

^ The Conjunctive Participle is also common in Hindi and Urdu. 

8 Vide also (n). 

4- In the original, ki and dar are omitted, 

6 Not ml-raft but *aqab-i u ml-raft would be right. 

6 In modern Pers. writing, this participial construction is preferred to coupling finite 
verbs together by ^ ‘ and * 
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Occasionally a redundant j is found after the participle, as: tS «>«j( 

jj af fj avarda-and ki huzina-i ^ darud- 

qar-l rd dldki bar chuh-i nishasta vctmi-hurtd (Anv. Sub. Cliap. I, St. 5) ‘Hhey 
have related that a monkey saw a carpenter sitting upon a piece of timber, 
whicli he was cutting, and—(East. Trans.); (either elide the va or 
insert hud after nishasta). — ».sa».5 \j 

CU2n.J \j tX)b 

cUla^ jj (^1<L hi-HvaZ‘i mkd khud rdtaht-ihim^dyaUi-Amir-i 

Bukhara hi-ddnid hay ad l^ud, rd tahf-l liimdyai-i Dust Muhammad Khan, 
Hukmrdjid Ajyhdnistdn ddnisla va is)n-i Aitnr Dust Muhammnd Khan ra dar 
Mi^dha-yi Uiud ddkhil numd^rd. —(Mem. 'Abd’^r-RaJjnidn Khan, Amir of 
AfLdianistan, Fasl-i avval, p. 12). 

shiahdl hai'chi paydd. hi-kimad duzdida, va 
rni-ravad- (m.c.); in this example if duzdida mt-ravad were written, the sigaifi_ 
cation might be, “—goes secretly.” In those examples the redundant va 
should graminati<ailly be omitted. 

'j'his It itect Jtar</ici])h‘ “ having — ” is not much used in speaking. 

Ronark L. I'he v(f can of cour.se be correctly used to eou])lo twt) or more 

partici])!es together, a-^: ^ 

hisdr rd mnhdmra hirda va niai^haqqaRi hisydr kaslMa, ma^t/ils, hdz-gasht 

hard. —(Mod.) 

Remark II. - It may be noticed that this participle can govern an 

aecusativn^ case, as: M ha'd az dn hachcha’yi 

buz rd ydd kard.a hi-dn makdn raltam T then recollected the kid and 
went to the place.” \'ide also § 142 (a) (2). 

Remark Jll. —“This very idiomatic use of the Past Participle will 
present no difheuKy to the reader if he will translate all these (subordinate) 
Past Participles much as he would an Ablative Absolute in Latin, i.e. 

having done so-and-so (and) having made this (and) having completed that 
deed, he acted (i)rincipal verb) thus.” 

“ When rendering into idiomatic English, the sentences must, of course 
be broken up.” Introduc. ‘ Yazir of Lankaran" by Haggard and Le Strange. 

(2) This participle can take the place of an adverb -:— 

—aS dxxf marhamat farmuda haydn kunld ki —(m.c.) “kindly explain to 

. O ^ 

me—” : axA^^ y bar khiffaUi ‘aql-i 7 nan 

hand kardand va nihufta mi-khandidand (8a‘di) “they imputed it to the 
weakness of my understanding and began to laugh secretly'': 
guzashtaaz hi (m.c.) “ besides this, in addition to this.” 

• In modern Persian the form ^ buzina is preferred. 

7 In eJasdeal Persian baz gaaht without hard would be used. 

S ‘Devotedly ’ and ‘lovingly" are examples of adverbial participles in English. 
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(3) It can take the place of a substantive *: — bi-surat^i murda 

(m.c) ‘ ‘ like a corpse”: haqt-mdnda-yiayydm^i 

dawlaUi $aldtin-i Safaviyya ast (m.c.) these (buildings) have been in 
existence since the days of theSafavi dynasty” : guzashta 

rd J^ivdham navisht (m.c.) “ I will write what happened, i.e. the particulars ” ; 

kardahd-yi u (m.c.) “his deeds”: (; %n naviahtard 

dtdam (m.c.) “ I saw this writing (or letter).” ^ 

Bd nafs harriisha dar nabard-am, chi kunam ? 

Ya^ z karda-yi J^icisJitan bi-dard-am., chi kunam ? 

gainst my lusts I ever war, in vain, 

I think on my ill deeds with shame and pain; ” 

(O. K, Whin, Trans. Rub. 322). 

Farmuda-yi nd-karda siyah^ruy~am kard 
Farydd zi karda-hd-yi nd-farmuda ^ 

(0, K. Whin. Rub. 418). 

Az jdm-i jand chujur^a-% nushtdl 

Az hud u na-budagdn^ hi-kulll rasti — (O. K,) 

“ And, when you drink of His entrancing cup, 

You hasten your escape from quick and dead. 

(Whin, Trans, Rub, 429), 

(4) It can take the place of a clause:— 

khddim dida va ahunida rd *arz narnud (m.c.) “ the servant related what he 
had seen and heard”: Jjt tukhm-i avval-kdshta “the first-BOWn 

seed, the seed that was first sown.” 

(5) It can take the place of an adjective: j-U| vJo 

yak ahab ta^ammul-i ayy%m-i guzashta mukardam (Sa‘di) “ one night I was 
pondering on ancient times ” : ^ va bar *umr-i 

talaf-karda^ ta^-assuf mi-khivurdam (Sa‘di) “and was regretting my wasted 
life” : drdmida^ (Afghan) “ quieted, quiet.” 


1 Compare the Ar. Past Part, malbus (drested), pi. ci»ti»»^ALo malhusat, used 

in m.c. to signify “ dress, dresses.’* 

S But aJ^y Ij in ra naviahta dldam (m.c.) “I saw this written.” 

* Sins of omission and commission. Note the unusual use of nd-farmuda 

for nahx farmuda. 

4 For t^y buda and nahudagan. 

* Or ehuda. 

In mod. Pers. armida from drmldan is preferred. 

34 
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^\i jtb y ^ ^ ‘b b 

Asuda shah-l hdijad u khu^h malitdh-i 
Td bd iu hikdjfat kunam az har bdb^i 

Couplet, 

1 need the quiet night time and the pleasant morn as well, 

That to thee i may the story of all my sorrows tell. 

(Eastwick ’ s Trans .). 

(0) It can be used as a passive participle; JU? y aAmU 

^ in laiifa bar tjdq i ayvdn-i Faridun navishta bud (8a‘di) 

“ this pleasantry* was written over tlie arch of the palace^ of Faridun” : 
cu-woi pd-yi man hasla ast (m.c.) ‘'my foot is tied.” 

(7) Sometimes this participle supplies the place of the present participle 
in English, as: b Ai*^ 3^-^ 3 Li3^-^ mandzil~i rah az 

Shtrdz girifia td bi-Tahrdn ^ orz f^umham hard (m.c.) '*1 will tell you the 
stages to Tehran commencing from Shir.iz ” : Uiwablda ast 

“ he is sleeping, asleoi)”: Ai —nishasta ast “ho is sitting, seated”: 

vju-Mii isldda, ast “ ho is standing” : du sd'at bi-gAurub 

mdnda (m.c ) “two hours (remaining) to sunset.” Vide (10). 

(S) Sometimes this participle can be substituted for the Present Parti¬ 
ciple with but a slight shade of dilTercnce in meaning, thus :—Davlda 
drnad *>< 5 ! bi-daw dmad ) (m.c.) “ having run he came, he came 

running,” but dawdn davdn drnad implies that the running was 

continuous: “he ran the whole way.” 

(9) The Past Participle frequently indicates a state, and in this case is 
often in apposition to the object. It sometimes supplies the place of the 
Pluperfect: y b jf ura didam az bam uftdda (m.c ) “I saw him 

fallen (i.e. after he had fallen) from the roof” has the same signification as 
or) Siy-ibi ^\jy j (j y urd dldam ki az bdm uftdda bud (or ast)^ 
(m.c ); kdfavdn rd* rdfta did (Sa di) “ ho saw that the caravan 

had departed”: ^ e;^ Ai%. c>>3 

^ ^^^d az dn didam-ash zan-J^wdsta va farzanddn bar 


1 111 the dictionary one meaning of laj^lfa is “mysterious meaning/' 

which better suits the context than the modern moaning of tall fa. 

» In mod. Pers. ay van is a veranda or a room with pillars and without 

doors. 

8 But y ^ ura dldam ki az ham uftdd “I saw him fall from the 

roof*: in this sentence the Preterite takes the place of an English Infinitive. 

4 Aif; ^ did ki karnvan rafta ast. 
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l^asta va bt^-i nashat-aah hurlda m guUi hivas-ash pazhmurda (Sa*di) 
“afterwards I saw him when he had taken a wife and had grown-upchil Iren 
and his joy had departed and his ambition declined”: 3**^ 

o;li j jSi^ shahdngdh ki diizddn hdz dmadand 

safar-karda va g^drai dvarda aildh bi kushddand (Sa‘di) “ at night when the 
thieves returned (in a state of) having travelled and having brought plunder 
with them, they unbucklL‘d their arms.” 

(10) The Past Participle of certain transitive verbs is also used in a 

passive sense, thus; navishJa ast may signify “he has written ” or 

“it is written”: similarly the perfect participles ) rdnda^ kuslita 
Aliujf dvlkMa, kubiday shunlda, gufta, dida, 

etc.—Compare No. (7). 

(11) The negative of the participles is usually, in classical Pers., formed 
with b na—. In modern Pers. 7ia is preferred. "Umar-i Khayyam uses 
both. 

Nd-karda gmidh dar jalidn kist ? Bi-gu 
“Was ever man born that never went astray ? ” (O.K.). 

But for the scansion, na-karda gundh could be used. 

Ay nik na-karda u hadihd karda 
“ C thou who hast done ill, and ill alone.” 

{Whin, Trans, Rub. 406). 

Vide also example in (3). 

{n) Hodgson says, “ Participles are often a valuable means of condensa¬ 
tion, as instead of two clauses, with two finite verbs, one finite clause 
and participle will suffice, when there is a common subject ” ; also, “ Too 
great care cannot be exercised to leave no doubt as to what a participle really 
is placed in apposition to, if one would avoid the error known as the ‘ mis- 
related participle.’ ” This author then cities as errors examples from well- 
known English writers, where the sentences sometimes contain no word to 
which the participle can possibly refer,* or where the participle refers to a Pos¬ 
sessive Pronoun only, or where the true relation of the participle is ob¬ 
scured by faulty collocation. 

The error in, “Sir Charles Wetherell addressed the House (of Lords) 


i In Urdu and Hindi, instances of the * misrelated participle* are rare. A few 
phrases similar to the above, as, alegar karke (vulg. Hindu.) •* generally **:—aelekar 
(Hindu.) “ commencing from—** etc, = az an/ja girifta (Pers.), are used absolutely like 
eonceming, notwithstanding,’ etc.« i n English. 
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three hours—; when being fatigued^ by his exertions, their lordships ad¬ 
journed to the following day,” is repeated in :—^^9 ISisU 

jjjj; Lshj^ Shah id nim-sa'ai nutq hard va pas 

az an khastorshuda vuzard-yi mamlakat az darhdr hirun rajtand (m.c.) 
“the Shah made a speech lasting half an hour; then being fatigued the 
Vazirs left the darbar.” ^ 

In 3^0'^ ^3 karda mard hirun raft (m.c.) “ the 

woman having opened the door the man wont out,” though the participle may 
be * misrelated * there is no ambiguity whatever. Further if the view 
of some grammarians be correct that the final x of the participle is equiva¬ 
lent to the conjunction ‘and,’ the sentence may also be grammatically 
correct according to the laws of Persian grammar. 

The misrelated participle is a construction common in modern Persian. 
y 4 ^i 3 hanuz dar dnjd jd-gir 

na-shuda^ pira-zan-i hi-shiddat-i harchi tamdmiar dar hi-kuft (Tr. H. B. 
Cliap. II), ‘I, scarcely having settled down there, an old woman came 
and knocked violently at the door.’ In : y y 

\j (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXXIV, p. 288), the parti¬ 
ciple (misrelated) “ being ” is understood. Also as there is nothing to show 
whether there is an izafat after suf^an or not, it would be better, to 

avoid a possible misreading, to put mardum-i dih first. 

To a reader, the following is hardly intelligible; to a listener, the 
ambiguity might be removed by the gesture and the intonation of the 
speaker: APul-idt aU 

fj njj) j JUi A>^f ry® ^ j (H. B. 

Chap. XV, p. 128); here namuda refers to the lala^ the addressee, and 
na-karda ast to the son. 

Though this con^^truction is common in m e., and considered correct 
by many Persians, it is better avoided. 

For other kinds of participal obscurity vide § 142 (/). 

(o) The Present Participle in nA dn is not much used. As already 
stated, the past participle sometimes takes its place. 

Whenever the present participle is used, it makes the action continuous: 

^ bi hukm-i zarurat sultan guftam 

va tafarruj kundn hirun raftim (Sa*di) “I was forced to open my lips and 
we left (the garden) rejoicing as we went.’* 


1 Their Lordships or Sir Charles ? 

* Here it was the Shah who was fatigued and not the ministers. If the word vuzarii 
were placed before the participle khaata shuda it would be clear that the vazirs were tired.. 
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Ma-gu anduh4 khtvtah bd dushmamn 
Ki Id hawl guyand ^ shddl kundn, — (Sa‘di) 

** Tell not your secret grief to your enemies 

For they will express their horror rejoicing all the while.” 

...1^ ^ '^'3 Zitd"^ Kh nnum—(lund 

lund kundn rafta ztr-i lab ml guyad) Man chird —Ziba Khanum (going off 
muttering, says under her breath) ‘Why should I~” : 

jjyjk.! az pahlu^yi dbdddnihd bd kamdhi ihtirdz murUr 
kundn shabhd ml-rdndlm {Tt. H. B.) “we travelled with much precaution 
as long as wo were in the inhabited parts of the country, lying by during the 
day,—” (H. E.): dy (z)1 ubisydr khwd?idn~i dn bUd ki —(m.c.) 

“he was very desirous to— magar iarsdnbudi'\ (m.c.) 
“were you in a state of fearing (when you saw him); but ^ magar 

tarsldi “did you fear (at the moment you saw him) ? ” 

Continuative tenses can be formed from the Present Participle and 
an auxiliary verb, as: magar iarsdn hastid “you are fearing 

I think ? ” : ml-tarsld might refer to the future as well as the 

present, M.icdhdn4 dn budam ki injd bi-ydyam^ 

^ ml-kljwdsiam ki — : griyan sliud “he began to weep, 

he became weeping”: girydn asi “he is a in state of 

tears” (present only); but giTya ml-kunad, or mi-giryad 

might be future: ^ ejb/ girydn mushavad (future only). 

^iijS J^—JrUkij 

A n lahza ki az ajal garlzdn gardam 
Chun barg zi shd^-i *umr rlzdn gardam 
‘ Alam hi-naslidUi dil bi-gJiirbdl kunlm ^ 

Z^dn pish ki J^dk-i JMk-blzdn gardam. — (O.K,) 

“ When Khayyam quittance at Death's hand receives, 

And sheds his outworn life, as trees their leaves, 

Full gladly will be sift this world away. 

Ere dustmen sift his ashes in their sieves.” 

(Whin. Trans. Rub. 309). 


1 Ld, hawl^ wa la quwwatf^ ilia hi~'llah “ there is no power nor strength except in 
God,*’ i.e. there is no striving against Fate. This exclamation is used on any sudden 
emergency. 

® Stage directions: Fazir-i Lankuran. 

8 This change of persons is called ^sAsbJ] iUifat. Possibly there is a misprint for 
kunam. 
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Remark .—Nearly allied to this Continuous Participle are the Verbal 
Adjectives end ng in d, as; hdzuwdn-i /amwa (Sa‘di) “powerful 

arms ” : (m.c.) “ a talking parrot” : hxjlj kur-i nd- 

hlnd^ (m.c.) “ a blind man”: kJiaiUi khwdnd (m.c.) “legible writing”: 
bb mard^i ddnd: f.i^- gush-i shinavd (m.c.) “ a hearing ear.” 

(p) In cloi^ 'sical Persian, the Noun of Agency in anda‘^ is occasionally used 
as an adjective as well as a noun of agency, as: ndkhun-idaranda 
(Sa‘di and m.c.) “ claws that rend ; rending claws ”. 

(oU-Af y (JaL ^ (Jjt 

Avval-i UrfE-BiJiisJft-mdJhi^ Jaldll 

Bidhul gvyanra. har waiidhir-i guzhdn.—(S>Si,‘(\i.) 

“ In the beginning of the month of Urdibihisht of fhe Jalali year, 
When the bulbuls were singing on the pulpits of the branches— 

(2) cLs—^ KcSWi..' vavisnvda ddnad ki dar ndma cliist (Sa‘cli 

and m.c.) “ the writer knows what is in the letter he wrote ” : 

:>jf ravanda-i az kindr-i majlis guzar kard (Sa'di) “a wayfarer passed 

by the assembly”: Jchtpdhanda-t 

maghrihl dar saff-i hnzzdzdn-i FlaJab mt^guff —(Sa'di) “an African^ beggar 
was saying in the company of some cloth merchants in Aleppo—.” 

** open the door! O Entrance who procurest, 

And guide the wav, O Thou of guides the surest: 
Directors, bo?n of men, shall not direct me, 

Their counsel comes to naught, but thou endurest! ” 

— (Whin. Trans. Rub. 449). 

(r/) In modern Persian the Noun of Agency is rarely used. It is some¬ 
times used as a mere adjective, as: rnard-i hakhshanda (m.c.) “a 

generous man,” and Miayll hakhshanda (m.c.) “very generous”: 

d,n jdnavdr-i daranda-%-*st (m.c.) “ that is a beast of prey.” 


1 An example of Persian ta^kld or muhalaghai not tautology or 

hashv-i gahih^ 

2 An Abstract noun can often be formed from the noun of agency by adding 
gly as: bahhf^ha^ldan, hakhshaya da. bakh<*havandagl (class.) ** liberality *’ ; hahhah.andagl 
(m.c.): jumhandagl from jumhidan : darmandagl. 

8 Urdibihisht-mah “month of UrdiHhi-ht ’ *; but Urdlhihi'‘ht alone would stand 
for 3rd day of the month. The Zardushtis always add the word mZih to the old names 
of the month. 

♦ Maghrib Barbary or Morocco: Mauritania. 
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Even in modern Persian it is occasionally used as a noun of agency, 
as: kuhanda-yi dar'i (Prof. S. T.) “who is it that knocks 

at the door ?” : o— an shakhs navlsanda yi I^uh-t *8f 
(m.c.) “ he is a good writer ” : an jdnavar qazanda ast (ra.o.)} 

kushanda-yi ust (me.) = Jjli» qatd-i ust (m.c.): 

sdzanda (m.c.) “ singer ” ; nnvdzanda “ player ” ; uja-a*; raqsanda (m.c.) 

“dancer"’:— J^tudnanda m%-ddnad> (H.B.) ‘Hhereadei 
can easily guess that— 

(2) The following is an Afghan idiom: ^ 

bar jaJidZ’l ki hi-ddn taraf ravanda ' hud savor shudam “ I embarked in a ship 
that was on the point of sailing for that country.” In modern Persian 
dy e.,'*; <J Ar ki hi-ddn taraf ravdn hud, or yb dar 

sharaf-i rajfan hi-ddn taraf hud, or ^y cjhth:!)j ysy ;*3 dar sadad-i raftan-i 
hi-ddn taraf hud, or raftani bud would be used. 

(r) The Future Participle or Noun of Possibility, formed by adding the 
yd-yi liydqat to the Infinitive, is illustrated by the following 
examples:— 

Hazrat-i Masth dar 'dlam dmadani bud (m.c.) 
“Christ had to (or wis to) come into the world” : 3^ 

az kdr-i shudam nami-tavdn gurikht (rn.c.) “it is impossible to escape what 
is destined, what has to happen ” : mah:^i 

tark-i vaian dar in jazira mdndani shudam (m.c.) “by leaving rny home I 
have had to remain in this island” : auJ^tani (me.) “fit to 

be burned,” or “ for burning” : khipurdam “ what has to be eaten” ; 

J^mirdanihd’^ “eatables”: (♦! man raftani am (me.) 

“ I have to go now ” : ^ murdanl^ nist 

(m.c.) “ not at all, this flower will not die (said of a pot that doesn’t look 
healthy)”: ^t^yt har chi shudanVst rm-shavad^ (m.c.) 

“ what has to happen, will happen.” 

( 5 ) The Infinitive is used as a noun, as: raftan-i man f^ub nist 

az raftanhd yi shumd hi-hammdm "dfiz shudam aj ji 

“I’m tired of these everlasting goings to the bath”: 
daru girguftanhd te]Wng^ of lies”; cucUsi itd^at nd-kardan (in m.c. 

gen. na-kardan) “disobedience.” As a verbal noun it may govern the 
genitive, as: y isb^ hardy-i kushtan-i u “for the killing him.” It 
can also govern the accusative in such constructions, as : i*)^/ 

I Corresponds to the Hindustani idiom jane-wala. 

ft Note that the Future Participle can be used in the plural. In dava Mkur* 
danlat yH malidanl b (m.c.) ? 

8 An unusual expression, if correct: or «-^=^ hhushk ehudan 

or pazhmu^da shudan is used for plants, but \s)Oy^ murdan of trees, 

♦ But db harchi hadd bdd (m.c.) “ happen what may.” 
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(; mulaqat Icardan-i MajnunLayll rd (Heading of a Chapter) “ Majnun’s 
meeting Laili ” {vide Verbal Nouns): c:.—jo f; fuldn rd kuahtan 

guTMh nist = hushtan-i fuldn gundh nlst. 

(2) In classical Persian, the negative of the Infinitive is usually formed 
with nd but in modern Persian na is preferred. 

(3) The Infinitive of a Transitive Verb is often used in an intransitive 

sense, as: bjt urd hi-kushtan dddand “he was handed over to be 

killed (lit. they banded him over for their killing him).” 

(t) Just as the Perfect Tense signifies that the speaker was not present 
[vide {k) ], so the Continuative Perfect gives the same notion, but with the idea 
of continuance. This Continuative Perfect is rarely if ever used in classical 
Persian, its place being supplied by the Imperfect. The Continuative 
Perfect is rare even in modern Persian. Examples: id hdl m%-karda 
J'ow U and “ they have been doing this up till now ” : Jl-- 

fuldn sJinhr dah sdl ast taraqqi ml-karda 
ast vail cliand-Vsi hi-kliardhx ufidda; here taraqqi ml-karda ast 

“ has been rising, was rising” ; ml kard could be substituted but would 

not be so forcible. 

In the sentence ij j ^S y 

^ tu urd dlda^l ki dar rnasjid Istdda Qur^dn^ 

ml-f^wdnda vasar-i khud rd, pdyln ml-dvarda va buland ml-karda asf^ “have 
you seen him standing in the mosque while he was reading the Qoran, 
etc., etc. ? ” 

Remark, —The Continuative Perfect of the Subjunctive is used in a 
similar manner as the same tense in the Indicative, but expresses a 
doubt, as : f; djfd sltiXx'O ij p.( 

jjf (Jifljf ^-T^h slmnlda am ki Musalmdndn rd ml-kushta ast 
vail ihtimdl ddrad ki dnhd rd ki wdjib^'l-qatlhudd-and ml-kushta hdshad “I 
have heard that he has been killing Muslims but it is probable that he has 
been killing those that are worthy of death.” This tense is not used in 
modern Persian, but is common in Ahu'l Fazlandi in the Humdyun-Ndma. 

{u) The Continuative Pluperfect is not used in Persian. 

(v) The Imperative is in m.c. sometimes used in a precative sense, as: 

Khudd ^umr-at bi-dih (vulg. for dihad) “God grant thee a 
long life ” ; in classical Persian, the Optative form dihdd would probably 
be used in this instance. 


1 Note omission of ro, the verb being a compound Qur%n khwandan 

but Qur*an ra Mkwanda fd ? ** Have you read the Qoran?” (i.e. 

he whole of it). 

^ Example from St. Claire Tisdall’s Grammar, p. 87. 
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However, the 2nd Pers. Impera. is even in classical Persian used preoa- 
tively as:— 

Ya Rdhh! tu mara tawha dih u *uzr pazh' 

Ay tawha-dih u "uzr-panr-i hama kas 
“Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 

O ! Thou who dost accept the pleas of all! ” 

(0. K, 278 Whin.) 

The Continuative Imperative formed by prefixing mi or hami is not 
used in m.c.* In classical Persian it is common only in poetry:— 

Oar rdhat‘i jdviddn fama' mi ddri 
Mi-ranj hamisJta u ma-ranjdn kas rd 
Also negatively : (Qa^anl). 

The negative of the Imperative is classically formed by prefixing but 
in m.c. the less forcible and consequently more polite is preferred.^ 

In rd guftd hash Aiaf fj “continue saying this,” cjiiU 
In rd karda bash, oJJb nishasta bdshy etc., is an Indian and perhaps 

an Afghan idiom : it is not good Persian. 

^ Instead, the m.c, Continuative Particle Jiay is prefixed, as L5^» bay bi-han. 

® For the same reason the Pres. Fut. is often used in transmitting orders, instead 
of the Imperative : mi-ravid ‘‘ you will go *’ for bi-ravld “ go.*’ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

§ 126. Subjunctive Mood. 

(a) The Persians use the Subjunctive more frequently than the English 
use it. 

The verb in the subjunctive sentence is under the subjection of a 
Conjunction, which in m.c. is frequently understood. Uncertainty is gener¬ 
ally supposed. 

Conjunctions introducing the Subjunctive are: girarri'ki, ^ 

sallamnd ki “granted”: masJirut bar in^ki^ hi-sharti- 

ki “provided ” : Uey ^ jarz kun “supposing” : agar^ “ if ” : 

“ whether ” ; juz inki, AC\i\ magar tnki “unless”, 

and hidnn-i inki, etc., “except”; agar chi, harchand^ 

etc. “ though ”, and ki, etc. “ although ” : har qadr, 

chanddn-ki'* however much; notwithstanding”: /a, and a^ Art “ so 
that pish az an ki “ ere” ; A^k' j qahl az Inki before; 

vaqUl ki “when”; rtiahddci ki “lest”, etc. Subjunctive clauses 

are also introduced by the relatives ‘ wlioever*'^ ’: liar-ki, a^^jA har an 

ki, etc. and har-chi or A^f yt liar-dn chi “ whatever* ” ; and a^" 

har vaqi ki (mod.) “ whenever.” 

From the above remarks it will be seen that the Subjunctive Mood is 
generally employed to express a condition, desire, intention, doubt, or end, 
aS^ 31 A^ *>.^0 bttshad ki 

iaraf % az mdUl md dasi hiddrand ki darlgb hdshad ki chandln ni mat zdn^ 
gardad (Sa'di) “ perhaps (it may be that) they will give back a portion of 
our property to us, for it would be a pity that so much wealth should 
be lost” ; [in m.c. A^ I'® Jbo 

shdyad ki az ha^z l mdUi md dust har ddrand zlrd ki jd~yi afsus 
asi ki In hama chlz pdy-mdl shavad]. 


1 In m.c. also hargah, chunanchi, har angah, and agar chunanohi “if.** 

S J^^fah hayvan hashad ya insan, kuahta hhwahad ahud (m.c.) “ whether it be man 
or beast, it shall be killed.*’ 

8 CAM9f aS har ki duzd oat chub-i 

u bi-qadr-i yak anguaht daraz MkipMad a' ud (class.) “ (He said) the stick of whoever ia 
the thief, will grow one finger’s breadth in length * * : here aat is used because one 
of those present waa the thief: bdahad would throw a doubt on the matter. 

* karchi bi-guyam bi-kun (m.c.) “ do whatever I tell you at any time 

to do **; but harchi ml-guyam bi-kun “do what I am now telling yon 

to do.** 
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Remark. —It should be observed that in all its significations, except 
when introducting direct and indirect narration, is usually followed by the 
Subjunctive: mi-guyad ki namt-dyad (indirect), or 

mi-guyad ki nawd-dyarn (direct) “he says he won’t come.” 

(b) When the second of two verbs is in English in the Infinitive,^ 

in modern Persian it is usually in the Present Subjunctive, even when 
the prin(n|ial verb is in a past tense, as: I wisli to go ” ( a^ ) 

mt‘khipdham (H‘^) bi-ravam : “I seized him to bring him before you” 
pjUj U (; 5 l urd girlftam id 'pish-i shumd biydvaram: “who 

gave you leave to enter my harem” Aj a^ ly 

turd ki ijdzat dad ki bi-haram-i man dar d^l\ (here mi-d^l might 

be used, but with the signification ‘since you arc corning’): 

namiddnam, chi tawr bi-raqsam, “I don’t know how to 
dance,” but a^ naml-ddnam chi iawr nihraqsam “I 

don’t know in what manner I am dancing” ; vide § 123 (b) (4): y 

(m.c.) “ whoever wishes to— 

In classical Persian the Infinitive was also used, as: 

^ cAo cr--? (j*0‘ rnaslahat na-didam az In blsh 

rishd darun-ash khardshidan^ va namak pdshidan (Sa‘di) “ I did not consider 
it advisable to probe his wound further or rub salt on it” : 

Luqmdn guft ki darigt hdshad kalima-yi 
hikmat bd ishdn guftan (Sa‘di) “ Luqman replied that it would be a pity to 
waste the words of wisdom on them ” : j \ aj y jS i .' a^jcGi 

^is{ guft andisha kardan ki chi guyam bih az pashimdni fdiwurdan 

ki chird guftam (Sa‘di) “he* replied it is better to think before-hand what 
to say than to regret afterwards for having spoken.” ^ 

Remark .—In, y sultan bar 

hi muqarrar shud ki yak-i rd bidajassus-i ishdn bar gumdshiand (Sa‘di) 
“it was decided to despatch some one to spy on them (the robbers) ”, the 
Preterite is used instead of the Present Subjunctive to show that the order 
was carried into effect. Vide page 514. 

(c) The following are instances of the Present Subjunctive used instead 
of the Past Indicative in English: “I did this before I arrived in Kerman” 

1 Expressing command, desire, object, consequence, etc. 

^ In m.c., these Conjunctions would probably be omitted. 

8 In modern Persian ki — hi-kharasham. 

* In modern Pers ^ ^ ^^|J| 

^ f guft hiyandlaham ki chi hi-guyam hihtar az an aet ki paMman bi-shavam hi 
ohira guftam. 

5 Note the direct narration in Persian. 
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^ }\ ptsh az an ki huKirmdn hi-raaam^ 

%n Icar rd kardam) ‘‘this happened before I was born’* j\ 

(^fjf ptahazdn ki tavallud ahavam %n vdqi* ahud: “ I feared lest he 
might ourse me ’* aIT mi-taraidam ki mard nafnn'^ kunad 

(m.c.) ; Aixv^Ct j3 isi^k) *>-^ v^T 3’ cr-?^ ^ 

vT j va pish az dnki an 

hl-chdra hi-rasad nasa-i aarihri ahharis^ mahrum latifa-i bar angikbfa bud va 
m*f-i tdli^ db-i hirmdn bar dtaah-i aawdd-yi J^dm-i u rikhta va sabab-ash dnki — 
(Anv. Suh. Chap. I. Introd. St. 3) —and before that helpless one coulp 
arrive® there, ill fortunes had poured the water of disappointment on the fire 
of its crude wish and the reason was as follows ”—(East. Trans.): 

- j ii>T jl —(Tr. H. B. Chap. XXXVIII, 

p. 311) ** two or three hours before I saw you the Sardar ordered me to 
go to the bath — ” : “ there were few who did not or would not throw money 
(to the Story-teller)” J^j a^ “ there was scarcely a man 

who would not give me money” ^ ar ^ but “ there was 

scarcely a man that did not give me money ” J^j : “few 

remained behind in the city who did not come” ( or) af 

After such expressions as ‘ before that,’ ‘ after that,’ etc., the modern 
Persians prefer to use the Present Subjunctive. This tense may, and does, 
give rise to ambiguity. In the sentence, “Tliis happened before I w^as 
born” the Present Subjunctive causes no ambiguity as it is evident that the 
speaker has been born; but in a) jsXxif ^JUj dyj aCf Ji 

pish az dnki vdrid-i Kirman shavam mdni^-i pish dmada bi-Yazd raftam, 
the Present Subjunctive leaves it doubtful whether the speaker reached 
Kirman or not; he may have reached Kirman or he may not. Butin, 
\)^\ 'y dnki dnjd rasidam urd didam it is clear 

from the Preterite that I did reach ‘ there.* 

(d) After tavdnistan “ to be able ” or its equivalent* shudan, and 

the verbs bdyistan and ahdyistan, either the Subjunctive 

Introduced by ki [vide Remark to (a) ], or the shortened Infinitive can be 
used, as; t; jl< na-bdyad in kdr rd bi-kuni, or 

in kdr rd na-bdyad kard'^): or ^ nami-tavdn 

in rd kar^,^ or nami-tavdnid bi-kuht: or e>!l 

namt-ahavddn.rn jF^arid ?, or namushavadkim rd bi-kharam ? ; »t; ^b, or 

1 From the Subjunctive here, it is not known whether the speaker did or did not 
reach Kerman : with rasidam there would be no doubt. 

» Or du*d-yi bad. 

Or “ arrived.” 

* ml-shavadf and ml-ahudy and shud. 

^ This latter might also mean “ we (or one) must not do this.” 

^ This might mean “we, they, or you can’t do this.** 
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bayad rah hi-yujitm or hdyad rah uftad “we ought to start, we 
must start ’’: *>:jU shdyad bi-ydyad “ perhaps he may^ come” ; 

shdyad ml-dijad (m.c.) “perhaps he will come”): ij 

%n kdr rd na-shdyad kard, or |^3 turd na^shdyad ki in Jodr 

rd bi-kun% “it is not suitable for you to do this.” 

(e) The Future^ Indicative sometimes takes the place of the Future 
Subjunctive: “I would^ go through fire and water for you ” ]) y 
((- 31 * 3^1 or) txi( vT hardy-i tu J^ud rd dardb u dtash Miwd^ 

ham anddl^t (or mi-anddzam) ; but in, “ Did you think I would not come to 
see you to-day?”, the Persian subordinate clause is introduced by ki 
and must be in the Present Subjunctive or Aorist; ( ^ ) y 

jjyo\ jj bi‘J^aydl-i tu mi-rasid (ki) man bi-didan-i tu imruz 

naydyam ? (m.c.): man gumdn kardam ki shumd diruz mudyid 

“1 felt certain you would come yesterday,” orAjUj— 
biydyld “I thought possibly you might come yesterday”: 

\j Ar in zahr chundn sakht ast ki shumd rd mi-kushad 

(or l^wdhad kusht) “this poison is strong enough* to kill 

you and will kill you”, but— hUkushad “ is so strong that it might kill 
you ” : ^xxj aj ^l^^raftam bi-binam dnhd chi ml^kunand^'l went 

to see what they are doing” (Present only) ; j ^hS 

guftay khuddwandhiddr hastam chiguna duzddn j^wdhand dmad^ 
(class, and m.c.) “he said ‘O master, I’m awake; how can the thieves 
come ? ’ ” : (^T or) 3,^1 y sS y hichhi-J^aydlamna-rasid 

kid imruz hi-ydyad, or f^tpdhad dmad (m.c.) “ I never thought he would come 
to-day”; here the Pres. Subj. leaves it doubtful whether he did or did not 
come; the Future gives the idea that he did come. 


A Not© the Pres. Subj. after shayad, which expresses a doubt. The Definite 

Future in modern Persian would be contrary to idiom. In colloquial, ahayiata 

“ suitable *’ and ahdyad “ perhaps ” are the only parts of this verb used. 

* In classical Persian the Future Indicative is frequently used in conditional 
sentences where in modern Persian the Present Subjunctive is used Vide § 128. 

In Fnglish, would is often a past tense, as : “ he would not regard their enchant¬ 
ments ** ; but it is often hypothetical without any regular respect to time. After verbs 
of wishing it denotes a future event as “ I wish it would rain— kdah hi-bdrad 
(not Future). In conditional clauses, it denotes hypothetical desire, as: “if he would 
hearken to reason ” ; “if his wife would have permitted him.” It also expresses condi¬ 
tional and ardent desire, as: “ W^ould to God I had died for thee, oh Absalom, my son, 
my son.” It has numerous other significations. 

4 But aT sZaxua» ehundn aaMkt bud ki ahumd ra mirkusht or 

mirtavdniat birkv^had “was so strong that it might have, could have 

killed you,” 

4 Or Akjf fMrayand (m.c.), or mi-tcwanand hi-yayand (m.c.). 
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In classical Persian, the Future Indicative is frequently used where 
modern Persian requires the Present Subjunctive, as: 

f^jf gufland ki hargdh^ md har du J^ivdhiin dmnd dn rd 
M^wdhim girift (class.) “whenever we both of us return we will take 
it (the deposit) bar’k ” , here J^wdhlm dmad gives the force* when 

we return as we shall do’; in modo”n Persian hi-ydyim would be 

preferred; ^ fy fy hargdh yddgdr-i turd, khipaham 

did turd ydd khionham kard (class.) “ whenever I shall see your keepsake (the 
ring on my finger) I will recollect you”; in Tuod. Pers. ^4’ hi-binam: 

hargdh hi-chashw^i I^ud khiydham did 
hdnar Idiwdham kard (class.) “ whenever (if) I see it with my own eyes I will 
believe it”; here there is no appare;)t necessity for the Future and 
aj hi binam would probably be better in classical as it is in modern 
Persian. 

(/) The Perfect Subjunctive is used to express doubt wliere the Present 
would obviously not bo correct: 

pish az in in qadr mihnal kikashila bdshad< (cliss.), (but in me. t 

kashlda asl would be use !): a/ jfyi qabul 

nami-kunam ki Shu'la, Khdnum sdhih-i in amr hnda, bdshnd (m.c.) “ 1 will not 
believe that Simla Kb^uurn can have done this”; ow-of buda ast 

'‘has done this” : ^ vada vx rufu na-shuda bdshad'i (m.c.) 

“ it has not, I hope, been pa: died md darned ? ” : o)i.k y 

narnakd iu kur am kunad agar khUdf 'arz karda bdsham'^ (rn.c.) 
“may"** your salt blind me, if 1 have misrepresented the facts 

guliila bi man 7ia-Uiurda bdshad '^: (m.c.) “ I hope that 1 may not 
have been hit, I haven’t been hit, have I? ” : ^ j 

siZU AxaS 9 va guy and ki kas dar sardy nisi va bidiaqiqdt rdst gujta 

bdshand^ (Sa‘di) “ and they (the coarse ruffians at the door) say ‘ there is no 
one at home ’ and in fact they may have spoken the truth in so saying” : 

aUa. hargiz bi-'umr~i Mt>ud chunin hamla 

nordida hdshand (class ) “I don’t suppose ^ they had ever in their lives 
seen such a furious onslaught.” 

(g) (1) As already stated, the Past Indicative is in m.c. often used for 
the Present Indicative: vide § 125 (g) last example. 


I In m c. hargah means ‘' if ” ; and har vaqt is used for “ whenever.** 

2^ Agar hhitaf *arz kunam “should I misrepresent matters*’ 

(immediate futtire). 

8 Pres. Subj. expressing wish, desire. 

4 In mod Pers. either Aik? ahdyad gufta haahand, or 

hidgaqlqat gujta and. 

^ If 9*XJc> dlda and (wdthout ahayad) were used it would do away with 

the doubt and the sentence would then mean “ they never saw.** 
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This is also in m.c. the case with the Subjunctive, as : ^ 

mt-kunam ki 

agarqdlt yi i^uh-% J^wdsta hdfihid ^ chiz-% nishdn-i tan mi diham"^ ki misl-ash rd 
hargiz na dida hdshtd^ (m.c.) “let me say that if you want (wanted, were 
wanting) a really good carpet, I will show you something the like of which 
1 don’t suppose you have ever seen” : Aj aJ iS 

**>>» {Jjy^ bi-man navisht ki bi-mushdr*^”ilayh 

hukm shuda ast bi-Kdbul rajia hisdb-i khud rd parddMa ma'zul buda bdshad 
(Memoirs Arnir Abd'r-Rahman, Vol. I, p. 123); in mod. Pers. bi shavad : 

um%dvdr-am ki vujud-i mubdrak at 
bisaldmat buda bdshad (mod. letter), ‘‘I hope you may* have been well”; 
here bdshad alone, or <. 1 —I ast, would also be correct. 

(2) In the following, the Preterite Indicative is used for the Aorist:— 

knrchi kam dmad (for bi-dyad ^) 
dar murdja'at bi Injd kdr-sdzl mi-shavad (Vazir-i Laiikaran) “whatever* 
is (may be) sliort in the money I now give you, will be settled when you 
return here”; tliis sentence is practically equivalent to a conditional sen¬ 
tence. Vide § 128 (e) and (/). 

(h) As the Aorist or Pres. Subj. of ddshtan signifies “ to have, ” 

the Past. Su])j, of this verb is usually used instead of the Present; 

Axj jib har chiz-l ki m.ayl ddshta bdshld (or 
ddrid do want) mawjud ast (m.c.) “whatever you may happen to want is 
ready there.’ ’ 

(i) The Past Habitual, the Imperfect Indicative, and the Pluperfect 
Indicative, take the place of certain tenses in the Subjunctive Mood : 

^ ^ ^ dvdz-i bar dvard ki murghazhavd dar dvardi 

(Sa‘di)“and he sang with a voice that might have brought® down the very 
birds to listen to him” ; in modern Persian mi-avard would be 

used here for the Past Habitual.^ Vide also § 127 (c) (1), Remark. 

(j) In the following Afghan m.c. sentences, the Imperfects should be 

Present Subjunctives Kif 3 va dlgar 

lihds-i J^ushk na-bud ki an rd badal mi-kardam (Afghan; in modern Pers. 

‘ivas bi-kunam ): agar 


• Or hi-khwahld “ if you want. ” 

2 Note Future Incficative. 

^ The Past Subj. here indicates doubt, ‘ I don’t suppose’: *^1 hargiz na- 

aida Id could be used, but the doubt would vanish, “— the like of which I’m sure you 
have never seen.’* 

* i.e. have been all along and still are. 

b harchi kam ast would mean that the money is not sufficient. 

® The protasis or if-clause is understood, 

7 The Paist Habitual is not used in m.c. 
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jalviz ham gkarq nami-shud chiz-i na-bud ki mi-avardam (Afghan; modern 
Persian bi-ydvaram). 

(k) i^ote the following examplesif Ij 

jjib tj^f f^Jt aahib-diUi rd pursidand bi-din 

khubi ki djtdb ast na-shuntda %m ki kas-t urd dust ginfta bdshad *; the Subj. 
here expresses the doubt. Compare 0 ^ 5 ^ Ij A 7 bf 

dJ»b alijS dyd shunida id ki shaJ^s-% an IMnum rd dust girifta bdshad 
“have you ever heard that any one has ever made love to that lady ? (I 
think no one has ever has),” but girijta ast would mean “ have 

you heard that So-and-so has taken her as a mistress ” : i.e. the latter tense 
would refer to the present time rather than to the past, y 

gu>dr firdsat dar u kujd bud ki in imag'd bi-fahmad 
“ it was beyond his sagacity to understand this ” ; if mi-jahmid were 

used, it would signify surprise that lie was understanding or did understand 
it. 

(l) For the Continuative Perfect of the Subjunctive, vide § 125 (t), 
Remark. 

(m) Note the signification of the Subjunctive in the second example of 
the following :—aj in qadr bi-paz ki mi-tavdni bi- 
l^wuri cook only such a quantity as you are able to consume (now),” but 

in qadar bi-paz ki bi4avdni bt^Mivuri “cook only 
such a quantity as you may be able to consume at any time.” 


J In modern Persian dust ddshta bdshad. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

§ 127. Conditional, Coordinate, and Optative Clauses. 

When a sentence is expanded by explanatory clauses it is called a 
Complex sentence, and the explanatory clauses are called subordinate clauses. 

Adverbial clauses include Conditional, Optative, Concessional,Temporal, 
Local, and Modal clauses. In other words adverbial clauses place conditions 
on the action of the principal clause, and limit it as to time, place, manner 
object or cause.^ 

Other Subordinate clauses are, Relative and Predicative clauses, vide 
S 130 and § 131. 

Adverbial clauses will be treated first— 

(a) A Conditional (Adverbial) clause limits the action or state of the 

principal clause, and is introduced by ^ agar ‘ if or some particle of kindred 
meaning.^ The conditional or subordinate clause generally stands first, and 
is therefore called the protasis ( i, and is followed by the principal 
clause or consequent proposition called the apodosis ( or ). 

Remark. —The Apodosis of a command as ^ hi~guyam in ly 
biyd bi-guyam turd ** come here and ITl tell you,” is called while 

the Apodosis of an oath as in yt bi-Khudd man naml-dyam 

by God I won’t come, ” is called 

(b) There are three classes of conditions, viz. (1) impossible, or those 
that might have been and were not realized or that cannot be realized or 
that are mere suppositions; and (2) possible, or those which may be (or may 
have been) realized; (3) conditions in which the apodosis or if-clause is 
understood; these latter belong partly to (1) and partly to (2). 

(c) In classical Persian, as also in the Afghan and Indian spoken 
language, the tense most in use for the first class of conditions is the Past 
Habitual, obsolete in the m.c. of Persia. This tense is interchangeable with the 

i Vidr. “ The Syntax and Idiom of Hinduatani ” by Kemoson. 

^ Expressed or understood. In m.c. the Conjunctions are «req>iently omitted. 

The Conditional particles ) are, I a.ar, ^ ar^ chun,. 

^ chUf and according to Indian grammarians the temporal conjunctions chun^ 

vaqti ki, etc., etc., os well as the concessional agarchiy ha chand^ etc., 

and harkiy harchiy har kas, htirjd and har kujd : 

Iy vaqt-% ki ml ayam tura khwaham. talabldy and 

vaqt-l ki hdgh~i Mkub-l ddrl hirun ma^raiVy are according to them Conditional 

sentences. 


35 
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Imperfect Indicative,^ the same tense being used in the protasis and 
apodosis, or one in one, and the other in the other. Examples: 

y »juu» 

‘ ayn-i haqiqat ast Jet agar dar silk-i suhbai-i an hadmi iarhiyal yaftl '^ yaJe-t az 
mshdn sliudi (Sa‘di) “it is quite true that had he remained in the constant 
society of those evil men, he would have become one of them ” : j 

ji Aj tvof pisar chun pll-i ma -l 

dar dmad hi-sadmat-l H agar kuh i ahanin Imdi az jay bar ka 7 idi — {SiVdi) “ the 
boy entered (the arena) like a mast eJejdiant, with a shock sufficient to tear 
up from its loots, a mountain of iron” {lit. “ if it ]iad been a mountain of 
iron, he would have torn it up from its place).” 

iSZy 45*^**^ y y}^ J? 

(hr na-hudi ummid-i rdhat u ravj 

Pd-yi darvish bar jalak biidi 

Var Vaztr az Khndd bi-tarsidl 

nam-chundn k\(z malik,'^ w,alak ''^ htidi — (Sahii). 

“ Were there no daily anxiety (for food and elothiiiLO, 

The darvisli’s rank would he * In'gli as the sky. 

If the Vazir were to fear* Cod 

As lie fears the king, he would* be an angel. 

Jl'V’ ^ c5‘-y b agar s'huind i 1 

ivsdf budi va mard qand'ai, rasai-i sipril az jahdn bar khastl -■ (Sa‘di) “ liad you 
justice and I content, the custom of begging woulddisapjiear flora tht‘ 
world”. 

^ C>1^’ cjr gh y^\ 

All ! agar niurda bdz gardldl* 

Bi-niiydn-i qahila u-payvand —(Sa‘di). 

“ Ah I if the dead were to return. 

To his friends and connections.” 

ij^^) ^-0 IdHqA qadr i 

9 nan dnasti ^ ki bd zdgiri bar divarA hdgliA khirdm.dn (Sa'di) 

1 Vide example in § 12(5 {i) wh^ro the protasis is nmlerstood, and al.so 125 {h) (0). 

2 In classical Persian, and in India and Afghanistan, this final is majhfd (e). 

s Example of iM iajnls-i Madpi. 

♦ Note the time. Though future, thefir.'^t condition is one impossible of fulfilment ; 
while later, the same tense is used to express past. time, for conditions that might have 
been, but were Uot or could not be, fulfilled. 

^ From an obsolete verb, “to be”: aate = aat in ancient Pers. Later aete is 
used only for the Past Habitual. In mod. Pers., na-bud, or na-mi-hud, or na-haahad would 
be used in prose. 
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rather were it fitting my dignity that I should be strutting proudly on a 
garden wall in company with a fellow magpie ” (said by a magpie ^ imprisoned 
with a parrot). 

Sud-i daryd nik hudl gar na^hudt him-i 7nawj 

Suhhat~l gal kM-mh I nidi gar iiisli tashvish-l khdr —(Sa‘di). 

“The profit irorii a sea voyage would " be great were there not 
the terror of the deep. 

Pleasant would be c()m})aniojisiiip wit li the rose were it not 
for the thorn.” 

Agar Layki va ]\Iajnvn zinda gashil'^ 
nadi{i-i 'iAiq nz ho dajtar riavlshll'^ —(Sahli). 

“ Were Laila and Majnun to (H)me to life 
They would learn love’s methods from this book of mine.” 

• ^ 

Aj ^ agar 

jawr-i shikam na-budi /itch miirghA dar ddni na-yu/iddl halki sayydd khnd, daw 
na-nifmdi (8a‘di) “ were it not tor the pressure of hunger, no liird would fall 
into the snare, what’s more no bird-catelier would ever set a sinire.” 

Vi>3 ^ LS'^jr^ 

Gar az 'aJulA khurdit ^ ydd aniadi 
Ki bi-chdra hudl dar dyhush-i waa 
Na-kardi dar In ruz bar man jafd 
Ki in sJilr-mard-l u wan plra zan 

“ If thou hadst remembered thy childhood’s days 
When thou wert a helpless babe in these arms, 

Thou wouldst not have been rough with me now 

When thou art a strapping fellow and I an old woman.” 

1 Za<jh iy the English magpie, but Persians are not very exact in the names they 
give to birds or flowers. Elsewhere in the same story the za(jh is called a ghurab which 
is properly a “ raven.” Zdfjh is sometimes us'd iiitead of zdghcha ” the chough.” 

Budly pt)elical for htld/t. 

3 Note the Past Habit., for more supposition referring to no special time. 

Note that this impossible supposition though future, is expressed by the Past 
tlabitual Also note the singular verbs, Laila and Majnun being by a poetical license 
treated as one idea; vide also § 125 (A) (6), Also va for w. In speaking, Laglq is gener¬ 
ally Layll. 

6 Properly khurdiyyat; read khurdit for scansion. 

6 Not© this feminine pira^ or does the t stand for the izafat ? Persians always 
say plr-i mardy p\r-i zariy etc. 
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i^emarA;.—Sometimes the Protasis is understood, as:— 

j y C5^ ^ 

_ ^jLi^ va yak-l az Ishan rd ki 

kirishma yi jamdl-ash ^arusdn-i hihisht rd jalva-gart dmukhti va oz tab-i *izar 
ash dftdb^i jahdn4dh bar dtash-i gJiayrat bi-suMit, chashm-i masUash —(Anv. 
8 uh. Chap. 1, St. 8 ) “—and one of them (the damsels)—the winnine; glance of 
whose beauty might have taught blandishment to the brides of Paradise (if 
—)and at the glow of whose cheeks, the sun, wliich warms the world, was 
consumed^ with the fire of jealousy ; whoso languishing eye—” (East. Trans.). 
Vide also example in § 126 (iK 

(2) Ill the following examples, an Imperfect Indicative is substituted for 
the Past Habitual without any change in meaning :— 

jt\ agar murdja'at kardami 
bihiar biidi^ chirdki pidar mard qabul rm-kard "‘if I had returned it would 
have been better for me, because my father would have received me back ; ’’ 

j dar kashtl hich bddbdn 

na-hud va agar ham. rnl-bud"^ dar an vaqt chi mi-kardam'i “there was no 
sail in the boat, and even if there had been what could I have done with 
it? ” : t; c:^:* budam In kdr rd 

namlkardam (me.) “if I were you 1 would not do this ” : h/f 

^>0 ji^if^agarbd ishdn haldk ml-shudam hihta.r'^ mt-bud (ni.c.) “had I 
perished with them, it would have beeti better for me’^ : cT/. 

36 agar an vaqt zarmn dahan bdz rrii-kard bi-J^ushl-yi 
tanuim jaru mt~rajta/m (Prof. S. T.) “had the earth only opened I would 
gladly have been swallowed up in it ” : (^ ( 01 ) jh 

jxica agar darin hdgb. si chiz~i digar bud (or m%-bud) bi-nazir hud (m.c.) 
“if this garden had only contained three things more, it would have been 
unrivalled”: a^ar 

bi-qadr-i mdya-yi Ml'Ud zindagi mi~kardim In tuhi-dasti hargiz dast naml dad 
(Prof. S. T.). 

Remark I, —From the previous examples it will be seen that the Imper¬ 
fect Indicative (or the obsolete Past Habit.) can in conditions or supposi- 


1 Or ‘ might bo consumed ’ ? 

‘-i In classical Persian, the Past Habit, hudaml, and the Imperfect 

ml-hwdam are in common use. In modern Persian however the Past Indicative 
hudam usually takes the place of both these tenses. Sometimes however 
mv-biidam is still used for euphony, in conditional sentences. 

8 NoLe tliat a supposition, almost with a future signihcatioii, can bo expressed in 
I’ersian by the Imperfect Indicative. This might also mean “If I had been you, 
L would not liave done this**; the context (garina or map.lab) gives the time; either 
Past or Future time is indicated. 
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tions refer to a time either past or future;^ as: ‘‘If I had wrestled 
with him yesterday I would have thrown him” 

h y cigar diruz ha u kushti ml-qirijtam urd zamln mi-zadam 
(m.c.).* h y y ill ^ Idyiq-i 

sh^an-i man nlst va-illd agar fardd hd-u kushti hi~glram urd hi-zamin mi zanam 
(or l^wdham zad) has the same meaning as b \dj9 ill ^ 

h *1 'ccf' Hid agar fardd hd u kushti mi-girijtam urd bi-zamin 

m%-zadam: namt-ddnam , agar hi-ddnam. guftan- 

ash mushkil ast (not hud) “ I don’t know, but were I to know (as I may or 
may not) I couldn’t tell ” ; but jy-x/o t nami-dunam 

agar rm-danisiam guftan-ash mushkil hud (not vju^f ast) “I dont know, 
but even if I knew (as I certainly don’t) I couldn’t * tell ’ ’ : c3:!^ 

jjiJujXJj Uf b y dA— 

]avdh dddarn Idyiq-i sh^an i man nist va illd dar in panjdh-sdlagi hd Timur 
Aqd kushti mi-giriftam'^ zamin-ash ml-zadam mi-didid (Vazir-i Lankaran) “ I 
replied ‘it is not fitting to my position, otherwise in spite of my fifty years, 
1 would wrestle with Timur Aqa and throw him; you would see for 
yourself* ” (lit. “ I was^ wrestling and was throwing, etc.”). 

In modern Persian, the Imperfect Indicative is the tense most in use in 
conditions, though occasionally its place is supplied by the Pluperfect 
Indicative as in English ; vide (d) below. 

Remark IL —For the classical (and modern Afghan) use of the Imperfect 
for the Pres. Subj. in a condition, vide § 126 (j)» 

(d) In modern, and occasionally in classical Persian, the Pluperfect can 
take the place of the Imperfect in the protasis, as : 

agar an gul ra chida hudam ^ dar utdq-i man mi-dldid 
(m.c.) “ if I had plucked that flower you would have seen (or would see) 
it in my room ’ ’: *^1^1 %oy sJ^le c)T 3’ jl agaraz ir 

taraf iqddm karda hudim az an taraf fitna bar maid ml-nftdd “had we or 


I The context decides the time, as : | 4 xj jff lof lx| 

dyJ amma a^a, agar andaza-yl nim-tana ma^liim mi-shud hisyar khuh hud (VazIr-i Lank.) 
“ but, Sir, if the size of the coat were known it would bo better ** ; here the context 
shows that the meaning is not “ if it liad been known, it would have been better ** : 
xi^l ji\ agar andaza ma"lum hi-ahavad khayll khub ast 

would imply it was not possible to obtain the size of the garment; but 

^y3 (JCIa) naml-ddnam I agar ml-ddniatam guftan-aah muahkil bud (m.c,) “I donH 

know, and if I did I couldn’t tell,*’ can equally well be expressed in m.c. by 

naml-ddnam agar In-danam guftan-aah muahkil aat (m.c.). 

> The Imperfect Indicative is used in preference to the Present Subjunctive 
to indicate a supposition that is not likely to be fulflllod: the Vazir’s position forbids 
such an unseemly action as wrestling. 

* Or ml-chldam. 
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our part taken any action, the conspiracy would have been public ” ; 

^>0 agar inha hd^ham dshti karda hudand 

khuslinUd ml-shudam (mod.) ‘‘if they had been reconciled (to each other) 
1 should have been glad’* ; ^ kiA 

LS*>) ^*^'9 agar an ruz "dqihaUi %n hUdxda^ hud% va 

az l^un rtJcJptan ijiindh karda hudl dar In vaqt %n vdqi'a ruy na’UawMdd (Anv. 
Siih., Cha}). X, Story 2) “ if on that day thou hadst seen the conclusion of this 
affair, and had'st shunned to spill blood, this event would not now have oc¬ 
curred, and such an adventure would never have taken place”—(East. Tr.). 

(e) Similar constructions in Optative Clauses (which are but a form of 
Conditional Clauses) occur after the optative word uii(^ kdshy kdshk^ 

or Jcdshaki, and chi hudl, etc., “ 1 wish that, would to Heaven ! ”, 

i.(\ it is followed in classical and modern written Persian by the Past 
Habitual, and in mo hun colloquial by the Imperfect and Aorist:— 

Kdsh k'dn ruz ki dar pd^yi tu shud khdr-i ajal 
J)ast-i gilt hl-zadi iigh-i haldk-am, bar sar ! (Sa'di). 

“Oh, would that, the day death’s thorn pierced'^ thy foot 
Fortune’s hand hadstruck me with the sword of destruction.” 

cL>f Aju«.Af L 

b* bd rajtqdn dhisia nii-guft, rJii hudl ki man an 
ilarakhi rd. hi-ddniManu ki kujd. ast id du^d kardaml ki pidar-arn hi^mtrad 
(Sa'di), “(The son said) Oh, would that I knew^ whore that tree is, 
so that I might offer up a prayer for my father to die”: 
kdshki ddnislaml “would that I knew”; ^^'0 kdsh diruz 

w??-a 7 //ur/(mod.) “ would that he had come yesterday”; 
kdsh jardd mt-dmad “would that he had come to-morrow (instead of 
to-day),” but ojLj \yji kdsh jardd hi-ydyad “ would that it would happen 
that he should arrive to-morrow”* kdsh in javdn harddar-i shumd bud^ 
(in.c.): iiri: 

cjr^ kdsh I?? taimz-l^"' ki Kh tidd bi-tu 'aid karda asf dar hama kas 


1 T’his prelix A-? woulil not l>e usetl in modern Fer^^ian. 

‘2 ni.e, zada bud. 

Note that the time i'Si past. The meaning is ‘ would tliat 1 had died when thou 
didst die ! ’ 

Note tliat the meaning is ‘ would that T were knowing now * : ^ 

id diCd hi-lcunom ki pidar-am hi~mlrad would be the ordinary construction. Murdl 
(Past Habitual) could be substituted for b^-mtrad in the sentence above : whether 

the two last verbs are both put in the Past Habitual or both in the Pres. Subj., makes 
no differcnct^ in the meaning. 

Kdsh bud (m.c.) “ would that he were (but he is not) “ : (jwS!^ kdsh 

bdshad (m.c.) “ would that he might turn out to bo (as ho may).’’ 

^ For tamylz. 
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hud (m.c.) would that all pos>iessed that discretion which God has 
given to you.” 

Kashki par sal In rd guftami ki nr a ku^litandi (old) 

I; '‘would that I had said this last year so tliat they might 
have killed him (by now)”: if the Pres. Subj. hi-kiisJuind were here 

substituted for tlio Past Coiid kushtandi, the time would be indefinite and 
might refer either to past, present, or future killing. 

Remark .—From the above-mentioned remarks, it will be seen that both 
the Optative and Past Optative can in Persian be represented by the 
same tense. 

(/) In modern Persian, however, the Optative and Past Optai ivc can both 
be represented by the Aorist ^ or the Imperfect, and the Past 0])tative by the 
Pluperfect also, as : ( or) kdsk murakhMasi ddda 

bi-shavad {or mi~sliud'^) m.c. would that leave were granted”: 

(oi') kdsh u hukm rd famida hud (or md-jahmid but not hi-fah- 

mad) m.c. “ w'ould tluit he had understood tlie order” : y 3^ <,^1^ 

iS-y. kash pish az da^vat az man piirsida hudi ‘‘would that you 
had asked me before issuing the invitation”: kashki 

mutavallid na-shuda buda/m (or naml-sJiudam), m.c., “would that 

1 had never been born.” 

dliis Aorist construction is also admissible in classical Persian as :— 

Kashki qimat-i anjds bi-ddnandi khalq, 

Td danid chand ki mdnand, cjlianmiat shirnurand, 

(TayyibdUi Sa'^di) 

“ Would that people knew tlie value of life 

That these few moments they have to live, tliey might not waste.” 

‘ * Until I say ‘ would that God would 

Sacrifice me in place of that youth ! ” — (Masnavi). 

(g) By inverting the order and substituting ki for agar^ Conditional 
clauses may oceasionally be ehanged into predicative clauses,^ as :— 

“ How nice it would have been, if leave liad been allowed” 

• 

i In Urdu Jcaah i« followed by any one of the three Optative tenses as kaah 
mare “would that he would strike him” : kaah marta “would that he had struck 
him” : kash marta hota “ would that he had been striking him ” : kash mara hota 
“ would that he had struck him” (remote time). 

^ Imperfect for either past or future time. Ml-shul may refer to Past or 

Future time, but bi-shavad to Future time only Vide (g). 

8 Vide § 131 Predicative Clauses. 
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or ) Cijj chi Uuh mx-hud (or hud) hi ^ murlchyhq^ ddda 
mushud (m.c.), or x> ( a —^ or ) ^ l^uh 

ast agar (or hi) mural^l^asl ddda hi-ahavad [ Fut. vide (/) ]: 

or ) cA^ J^uh budi agar (or hi) murkhkhasi ddda 
Mhudl"^ (Future or Past) : chi J^ub ast agar 

bahdraldn shuru*‘ shuda ast shuda bdshad) “how nice if spring have 

commenced” : bi-shavad would signify “were to commence just now.” 

(/i) The apodosis is occasionally placed first: 

^ ^1)d in hd(jh bi-nazir midmd agar dar an si eMz4 dtgar hud 
[vide (c) (2) j. jt\ 

in tuhi dasii hargiz dast nami-ddd agar hi>qadr4 mdya-yi hhud zindagi mi^ 
kardxm; [vide (c) (2)]. 

^ 128. Conditional Clauses {continued). 

(a) We now come to the second class of conditions, viz. those that may 
be (or may have been) realized. 

The tense most commonly used in the conditional clause of conditions 
of this nature, is the Present Subjunctive ^ (Aorist) introduced by agar ; but 
the Indicative Mood can usually take the place of the Subjunctive Mood ^ 
if there is little or no doubt in the supposition. 

Examples:— 

y pG cif^l o>3;) ^ *>vx^ y 

^ ^ masal^” agar darvtsh jur^at numdyad haml bar 

tahavvur liunand* va agar saM^dvat varzad i^rdf ndm nikand^ va agar dar hilm 
kushad an rd ^ ajz va bl-Hzzaii shumdrand^ (Anvar-i vSuhayll, Chap. Ill, 
Story V) “ thus for example, if a poor man show boldness, they ascribe it to 
rashness; and if he choose to be liberal, they call it extravagance ; and if he 
try to be mild, they account it weakness and want of spirit”—rEast Trans.): 
]j y Ix) Uy qdzt ar bd mu nishmadbar fishdnad dast rd (Sa‘dl) 

“were the QazI even to join our party he would wave his arms in time 


1 Or agar. Classically 6wdi and shudl would probably have been 

used. This sentence has the same meaning as cy SS^I j kash mura kJikh aiti 

dada ahuda bud (m.c.). 

^ Mi-dhtid Awiax could be substituted for ahudi; but bi-shavad could 

not be used after the previous tense iS<^y budi. 

8 If the Aorist is used in a conditional sentence it generally supposes that the condi¬ 
tion may possibly be fulfilled, whereas if the Imperfect Indicative is used in a future 
condition it generally supposes a condition that will not be fulfilled ; vide Remark I 
(c) (2) § 127 and footnote 2, p. 648. 

* The ‘ Aorists ’ in the apodosis appear to be the old Present Tense. 
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to the dancing ” ^o^i<) jii JIa. y agar bar 

^raUi hJal’i tu friuttaUi^ gardad pds~i }^dtir»i ^azlzdn"^ minnat ddrad^ (Sa‘di) 
“should he become informed of your condition he would gladly assist 
you ” : ^ h agar In rd bi^jihaUi man hi- 

kunl Jdiagll mamnun l^wdham shud‘^ (in.c.) “ if you do this for me I shall 
be much obliged to you” ; cJIj Jhiii JLL« 

Arislu xn maaal ^ rd navishta asl hi agar faqat yah 
abdbil dtda shavad dalil-i dmadan-i bahdr nisi (m.c.) “Aristotle made the 
proverb that one swallow does not make a Summer”: yp (aaj t; wU' 

agar kitdb rd paydd bi-kunam nazd-i sliumd kluvdham firistdd 
(m.c.) “should I find the book, I will send it to you ” : }^) U-i 

^ 1 /^ agar sliumd awqdt-i 

shabdna-ruz-i mard bi^binid mutahayyir J^wdhid shud hi in shales chiguna bi- 
sar mi-barad^ (m.c.) “if you were to see the manner I pass my daily 
life, you would be astonished how I live” : jf 'j y 

agar az dast-am bar-dyad rishva-sitdni rd az miydn-i 
mardum mawquf l^ipdham kard (m.c.) “the prevention of bribery shall be 
contrived if I can help it.” 

( 6 ) As already stated, the Indicative Mood can take the place of 
the Subjunctive when there is little or no doubt, as: Jl\ 

^ cuxux^ aj agar jdn-at *azxz ast bi-nasihaUi man ^amal bi-knn 
(m.c.) “if thy life® is dear to thee take my advice” : 31 }j 
<^-^1 ( 3^1 ji agar haqtqai rd az man mi- 

pursxd^ l^wdham guft ki u ahmaq ast (m.c.) “if you are asking me 
for the truth I should say he is a fool ” ; jJo 

agar giazab-ndk nistid^^ chird bi-%n tagAayyur harf mi-zanid “ if you 
are not angry, why speak so angrily ? ’ ’ 


Music and dancing are generally held to bo forbidden. The writer says that 
the music at his parties was so delightful that even the QazI, the judge and administrator 
of the law, would fall a victim to its temptation. 

2 *^Azlzan pi used for respect, “you and other dear ones like you.” 

8 Darad appears to be the Aorist used for the Future: old. 

^ Or ml'shavam pyf* (m.c.). 

& Or rmfidl J'Ao (class.). 

® Direct narration. The indirect man chiguna hirsar ml- 

haram (m.c.) would also be correct, 

'l If the words oz miyan-i mardum were omitted, the sentence might 

be taken to mean “/ will try to give up my habit of taking bribes.** 

8 Aat as every one’s life is dear to him. 

9 Or bipurald “ were you to ask.** 

10 ** And you evidently are angry,” 
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The Present and not the Aorist tense of J^wdaian is usual after 

agar, when a dependent verb follows, as: j 

— {3y^3 agar mMik muJ^wdhad hi mard 

Jc/ddmat hunad va tawqd minnatd dar gardan-i ma7i afkanad iavaqqu' cJiundn 
ddram —(Anvar-i Suhayli, Chap. 14, Conclusion of Book) “and if the king 
wishes to do me service, and to put the chain of obligation round my neck, 
mv wish is that — ’*; agar m%~hhipdhid zud 

hi-ravid hdyad chnpari^ hi-ravtd (rn.c.) ‘if you want to travel quickly 
yon must travel post ” ; here it is quite correct, grammatically and idiomati¬ 
cally, to say ( A5') agar hidchwdlild (hi) ^ zud hi-ravld, but 

there is ])roperly a slight shade of difference in meaning. 

Remark. —In conditional sentences the past is, in m.c., often used 
for the present, as : jf agar chlz-t digar 

kJnvdsia hdshid* a;: dih inl-drand (m.c.i “should you want any thing 
besides these, it will be brought from the village (near).’' 

(c) The alternative construction mentioned in § 127 {g) can also be used 
in this class of unrealized conditions, as : 

ehi J^ub asf^ ki niurakhl^ad dado bi-sharad (m.c.) ‘‘liow nice if leave be 
granted.’' 

(d) In Classical and in Indian Persian, the Future Indicative is often used 

instead of the Present Subjunctive (Aorist), as: Ai' 

kJ y ym dhamgar rd jarmud ki agar bdz 

chunin jawshan kjiwdhi sdkJd '• sar-i tu du aim khwdham hard (Indian) 
“ the king said to the smith, ‘ if you make again (for any one else) such a good 
coat of mail I’ll split your head in two ’ ” : vide also § 125 (e) (1) and (2). 

Similarly in a tem])oral clause: o*iU.** 

Ij ^ 3 ^ *—Jiargah 

ki sliawq-i gh dlib klypdhad sliiid alchhdr-i sa^ddal-asard malik az naaim^-s- 
sdhar khwdham pur aid va jamdUi hd kamdl-i Shdh dar d^ina-yi l^aydl khiudham 
did. (Anvar-i Suhyll, Chap. 8, Story) “ and hereafter whenever desire prevails, 
I will inquire of the morning-breeze happy tidings of the king, and will 
behold in the mirror of imagination, the perfect, beauty of his majesty—” 


J Adv. from c/iopar: generally written 
Or incorrectly AXx»f^A^?} agar khwasta hashid zud bi-ravid. 

5 The ki is omitted eolloquially. 

4 Bi-hJiwcdnd though really correct would not in m.c. be considered quite 

so polite. 

6 Or khtoahad bvd with agar instead of ki. Kush murakhkhasi ddda bi-shavad 
(oi* ml-shud), m.c., has the same moaning. 

^ In mod. Pers. chuncin zirah-l bi sazi, and ra after tu. 

Also bi-sazl (class, and mod.). 
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(East. Trans.): chun u hi-vaian-i khud J^wdhad 

rasid (Indian) “ when he reaches his home (as he will do); ” but in m.c. 
bi-raaad. 

(e) Sometimes the speaker assumes that tlie condition is realized and 
puts the verbs in the protasis and apodosisin the Ih etorite ; or the first in the 
Preterite, and the second in tlie Future or even Present. In m.c., how¬ 
ever, this refinement of meaning is generally neglected. The example 
LS^h hurdi; agar khufii rnurdl (Sa‘di and 

m.c.) lias already been cited in § 125 (g): 

jang iarsidi bdkMi (m.c.) if you fear in battle, you’ll lose ” : ^ J ' 

oAxu/c e^AXL/o^fj agar zadl Idiyrurdl va agar mahabhat kardi 

niahabhat khipdhi did (m.c. saying) “if you do ill, you’ll receive ill; if 
you are kind to people, you’ll receive kindness ” (i.e. kindness wins kindness) : 

hi-shuma dad pish-i man bi- ydvarld 
(ni.c.) “ if he gives you the money (which I think he will do), bring it 
tome”; f^jrAc (^^^j or) agar hukm shud (or hi-shavad) mt-ravam 

(m.c.) “if I’m ordered to go, I’ll go” ; 1 a«3a' 

agar inisal hardy-i u bi'JchaUxr guzasht ba'daJid'umr-ash tuldnVsi ^ 
(m.c.) “if he escapes danger this year, he will* have a long life” (astrono¬ 
mer’s prediction): ^ ^x*-^ c>^^S 

agar ghurahd'^ rd gaztd asar-i sakht-i mt-numdyad va gdh-l mun]arr hi-haJak 
nii-shavad, (m.c.): y y ^ (^♦< 

t) agar gdv az sar-panja-yi shir kjialds ydft mumkin nist ki hi-talaUuf va 
tamallug-i u az rah ravad (Auv. Suh., Chap. 1, Story 26) “ and hereafter if the 
ox should escape from the claws of the lion, it is not possible that lie should 
be moved by his courtesies or kind speeches ” : jfl 

agar farmudid va iia'at na-kardam muqassir-amr (m.c.) “if you 
order me and I disobey, then I sliall be guilty” ; yt iS 

c :—^ yaqin ddnistam ki agar in daf'a tufdn ♦ dmad jahaz 

rd l^ipdhad shikast {m.c.) “ I felt sure that if a storm came now, it would 
break up the ship ” .* ( or ) fy (^.^3 ity J^\ agar farydd zadi turd 

im-kusham (or kuslitam) (m.c.). 

(/) A similar construction is admissible in temporal clauses, which 
are often identical with conditional clauses ; but the Future (or Imperative) 

t ----- -- 

1 Or l^hivahad hud. A at assumes that he hfis escaped the danger, and is 

therefore luckier and more polite. 

2 Ar. pi, of f/ha^tb “stranger’* here used as a singular; vulgar. The 

mallei or Aif ^ana is said to be a sort of poisonous bug that bites strangers only, and 
hence is nicknamed gharih-gaz. 

8 Here the Present tense is more forcible than the Future khwaham bud. 

^ Or tufan- 1 . 
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must be used in the apodosis.^ Thus the example in (e) “If he gives you tlie 
money, bring it to me ” can be rendered “ when he gives you the money bring 
it to me ” b vaqt-iki^^ pulrahi-shumadadpisJi-i 

man hiydvarid^ (m.c.): “I cannot talk Persian when (or if) there is a third 
person present ” vj^ ^ or ) 

vaqt-i ki (or agar) sha^s-i mlis i Kdzir hdshad* namt-tavdnam Farsi harf hi‘ 
zanam (m.c.) : cu^Lbf vagt-l ki man shunldam itd‘at mu 

kunam (m.c.) “ when I get the order from you, I’ll carry it out ” : 

^ 6 ly hargdh yddgdr-i turd dldam^ turd ydd f^ivdham kard. 

{g) A conditional clause may be converted into a relative clause, vid^ 

§ 130 id). 

Remark. —Possibly the fact that temporal clauses have often the 
signification of conditional clauses, is the reason that hargdh (class.) 

“whenever” is in m.c. restricted to the meaning “ if.” 

§ 129. Concessional Clauses. 

(a) Tlie Concessional Clause is a form of the conditional illustrated 
in § 127 and § 128. Tlie difference is that the protasis, instead of being 
introduced by “ jSutgar, etc., is introduced by agarcJn “ although ” 

or one of its synonyms agarchand^ (class, and obs.), harchand or 

harchand ki (mod. j, harchi (however much), or ^ gu or gu-ki^ 

va-law^ (m.c.); Ij hd vujud-i ki, A^Sf h hd dnkl, A^I^f l}bdtnki, 

fc^ ma^hdzd, Ij ha vasf-i In or aC^jL hd vasf-l ki “notwith¬ 

standing”; A^jf y va hdldnki “whereas, albeit,” and gxrain (or 

glflm)^ “admitted, granted.’' 

(h) The Apodosis or principal clause can be introduced by the Correla¬ 
tive Conjunctions jb bdz, amxnd, likan and vaUy These 

correlatives can be omitted. 

^ is sometimes incorrectly used for 3 *^ hdz after hd vujud-l 

ki, but this is modern and vulgar. 

1 If the Future is not used in the apodosis, the whole sentence will refer to past 
time, as: (♦Jij IP LS^i chun faryad zadi tura zadam (m.c.) “since (or when) 

you screamed, I beat you.” 

* Chun in writing. 

8 Or ^ A^j^^ vaqt i ki pul \ra hi-shuma hi-dihad nazd-l 

man hi-ydvarid (m.c.). 

t Shud would be incorrect. 

* Or khwdham did (class.); dldam. or Aj hi~hlnam (class, and 

m.c.). 

® agarchand occurs frequently in the Shah Ndma. 

7 Ar, “and if.” 

* Also in m.c. giriftam. 

^ Also by ta ham in India, and Afghanistan ; apparently a translation of tan bhl. 
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Remark.—lt is not necessary for the apodosis to be introduced by one 
of these correlatives :— j ^ ^:,yo b b 

y y SiCjyjt mush hd-vujud-i dnJci hd mardum ham-Mdna ast^ 
hUvdsita~yi tzd u dzdr-i kiaz u mi-rasad —(Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. 6 ) though * 
a rat be a partner in the same abode with men, yet by reason of the 
annoyance and injury which result from it— 

(c) The English phrase “ no matter liow—” or ‘‘ however—”, is rendered 
by jtt har qadr^ jit har hdJat, etc. with the Aorist, followed or not 

by aqarchi :— 

‘‘Xo matter in what circumstances a man is placed, he will derive 
benefit from knowledge” d/ (JaoU. 31 jA 

(i,j^ or) insdn^ dar harhdlat bdshdd az "ilni jd\da hdsilMivdhad hard (or 

ml-tavdnad hard) : “no matter how many cas('s are on the file, it is impos¬ 


sible tliat they should not be decided on the appointed date” 

,>jLo har qadr muqaddarndt dar^ pish 

hdshnd miimkin nisi li dar idrlJch-i muqarrara faysal na~ydbad^: “though it 
may be four jar^(tkh distant, an object will be visible to you by meatis of the 
telescope, as though it were close at hand ” jJai- 

;^j* ALolib buiavassuUi dur-bin^ liar 

cliiz chundn bi-nnzar Idnvdhad nmad. hi guyd dar paJilu-yi shumd asi agar chi 
bi-fdsilaryi chahdr farsalch ham dur bdshad: “ where a man’s condition 
remains the same for years, no matter how good and pleasant that condition 
may be, he cannot lielp becoming tired of it at last ” 

^jj\y b j i>ol^ 

jd-i ki sdlha-yi sal yak hdlat bi-mdnad va-law"' an hdlat harchi khub va 
pasandida bdshad insdn l^ipdhi na-khwdht az an malul mt-shavad, or better 

agar yak hdlat sdlhd-yi sal bd insdn bi-rndnad har chand hdlatd khubd bdshad 
hdz ld‘bud az an malul mi-shavad: “however easy a thing is, it always 
seems difficult to a beginner” ;»>]» jA 

t^rlT ^ Icdrd har qidr dsdn bdshad bdz bUnazar-i muhtadi mushkil mi-dyad : 
“ 1 shall not sell it now, no matter how much you offer” jit 
hdld naml-farusham har qadr bi^dihi. 


*»1 a$t becauso the rat does dwell with man. hanhad could be wrong. 

5 Note collocatfon in Persian, The subject for emphasis precedes the Concessional 
Conjunction. 

t Note the collocation. 

* Dar p'tsh does not mean “ under trial.” 

6 Or jay sal na-shavad- 

^ In m.o. ^ ba durbin 

*7 Or agar chi a./. 
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(b) The following are further examples of concessional clauses:— 

“ Though monkeys may not have the gift of speech, yet they must 
have some means of communicating their thoughts^ to each other” 
iSm ^ 4 ^ M f agarchi dar 

rnaymunlid quvva-yi takallum nist likin bdyad zabmi-i kali ' dar rulydnd Mivd 
ddshtahdshand: you have no affection for me left, albeit I am so devotcil 

to you ” JU. ^ jjjjUi cuxxla: Ij \y turd h<i 

man hich mahahbat bdql na-mdnda ast va hdldnki man fidd-yat ml-sTiavam : 

though the debtor kept excusing himself on the ground tluit the bond was 
forged, yet when jireased lie could not deny his own signature ” 

j*<it shakhs-i maqruz'^ har chand bi-takrdr^ ^uzr yni-di^ard hi in tamassvk 
jadi-st vail dJ^ir nd-chdr shuda na-tavdnid imzd-yasii^ rd inkdr bi-kynad : 
“though you do not know me, 3. know you well” 

^ ty 4^/0 agarchid tu mard namx-shmds-i likivd' man turd khMb ml' 
shindsarn: “notwithstanding that you have disguised yourself in a man’s 
clothes, I know from your voice (hat 3 "ou area woinan” j 
yj ar 31 Uf bd vujnd-i kikhud rd dar 

libdsd m.arddna^ drdsia-i amrrid az sadd-yat madum m/i-shavad ki zan-i: 
“granted that men’s natures are diflorent, yet this is no reason why tlien* 
should not be concord in a family ” ^ v-iU 2 B,/o ^U.j| 

aC fjiram ki tabayidi inmn muJ^Ualij asl likiu 

in chi sabab asi ki dar kjidnddn-i muadlaqat na~bdshad ?; “though the story 
is long, it is interesting” ^—i-Jj ^ ijj^h <^1 

[ J»A» or or 3'j or) agarchi an hikayat tavll ast madidzd (or baz or vail, ui- 
vulgarly nlz) dikchasp ^ ast : “ you aie addicted to drinking, albeit the pract ice 
is contrary to Islam” o)t^ j 

bardyd shardb kh^uurdan mVmlrid va hdl dn ki dn amr hhiidf-l marital ast. 

§ 130. Relative Clauses. 

(a) (1) Another form of subordinate clause is the Relative Clause. 

Relative clauses are introduced by the pronouns “who, which, what, 
that, whoever, whatever,” etc., and by tlie pronominal adjectives of quality 
and quantity. 

i JUe;b3 zahan-i hal is opposed to Jlii ^Lj zahan-i quL It isMithcult to translat(^ 
l!)o former. It is the mute language expressed by om^’s appearance and condition. 

5 Or alvakh'^i madyun. 

'"5 In m.c. tikrar, 

^ Or harchand, or gS harchand hi. 

^ Or ammd or 3 b haz. 

^ Or instead of, the adjective ^ dyo mardana, the plural noun e>f mardan^ 

Or shlrin • but mufld (m.c.) of books only, not stories. 
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A compound relative sentence can generally be stated in more than one 

way. 

Something regarding the collocation of relative clauses has already been 
said in the Syntax of Pronouns § 120 (q) (6). 

(2) The position of tlie relative clause in Persian often nearly corres¬ 
ponds to its position in English. Sometimes, the subject of the principal 
(;lause is introduced first for the sake of clearness, closely followed by its 
relative clause; the principal subject is then left to stand alone without a 
verb, while a secondary subject to a final finite verb is introduced to 
close the sentence. Kempson ' points out that tliis construction is analogous 
to the old English “Mr. Pepy’s, his diary.’'^ Vide also §138 Order of 
Words (n) (18) to (21). 

(3) In modern frecjuently, and in classical Persian less seldom, two verbs 
(that of the subordinate and that of the principal clause) freiiuently conic 
together at the end of a sentence; this construction is not considered bacf 
even by good writers.’*^ ddj 

ixLi wilt set my mind at ease, and give me a solemn promise sufficient 
to tranquillize my heart— (Anvar. Suh., Eiist Trans., Chap. VII, St. 1) : 

q chun hama rd ruhhmt /card sliakhs-'t 

ki duzdtda hud, larsid (class.) “ when he had di.smissed them all, the person 
who had committed the tlicft, began to feel afraid.” Vid<-. also (h), 

(4) The antecedent to may be a demonstrative pronoun, an indefinite 
pronoun, a common noun,*^ a proper nonn, or a personal pi’onouu. If th(‘ 
a-ntecedent is a proper noun or a personal pronoun, it is by Indian grammarians 

termed mawsuf ‘ that which is qualified,’ or mujassar ^ that which 

is commented on’ ; or simply haydn ‘ tlie explanation.’ In this case the 

connective' ki is termed kdj-i baydn, and the relative danse 

mujassir^' commenting on ” or mubayyin “ explaining (the antecedent),’’ 
or sijat “ the qualification.” 

In other cases, the antecedent is called maivsul\ the connective, 

kdf’i mawml or o(^ kdf-i sila; and the relative clause itself 

sila. A sentence containing a relative clause referring to such an 
antecedent is termed A aUa. 

The pronoun of the relative clause is called rdjV or ‘dHd ‘ that 
which refers to (the antecedent).’ 

J ‘‘ Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani.'* 

2 Compare also “ Christ his sake” and in modern Persian Am 
Muhammad kttah-ash gum ahud “ Muhammad, his book was lost.** 

In mod. Per. write dad for hard and ahaMk^i duzd. 

Such a common noun may of restrictive relative clauses be preceded by a demon¬ 
strative pronoun or else followed by the demonstrative 
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A general term for antecedent is muqaddam ‘^placed before.” 

Har kujd and jd-i hi, aCjSU and are included in the term 

?9m-t mawsul. 

(5) Examples:— 

“ How miserably passes the time of women that do not know how to 
read and write” tS qadr sal^t 

^rni-guzarad awqdt-i zandn-i hi savdd na-ddrand ; ^ or j ^ 

chi qadr hardy i zandn-% hi J^wdndan va navishtan 
nami-ddnand sa^t mi-guzarad; or 

zanhdd hi f^wdndan nami-ddnand chi qadr sahht ml-guzdrand. “It is very 
unkind to forget the past claims of aged servants that can no longer work” 
txil 3' 0 d .—khaylt 

hi-vafd^i-st hiiquq-i nawhardn-i sdl-hhwurda rd jardmnsh kardan hi az hdr 
uftdda and \ or y a^ idj JUo 

nawkardn-i sdl-khwnrda hi az hdr ufidda-and huquq-i ishdn rd 
fardmush kardan khayll hi-vafd^x-st. “Let that one of you precede who is 
qualified to take precedence” jA y 

cjjj 4 >Jib az miydn-i shurnd-hd har shaJdis-l hi liydqat-i pish raffun ddshta 
hdshad pish hiravad/^ “Instantly report to me any unusual proceeding 

5 ? 

on his part tliai you may observe” y \j^ j y Jm 4 a>o A^:yo| ^ 

^JJa-o har amr-% Id khildf-i madnul az u bi^himd fawr^^ mard az an 
muttali*^ garddnid “ What anyone is in want of, shall be given him ” 
jJi *y^lj bi-har has harchi hdjat-ash hdshad ddda khwdluid 

shud, “Whatever people thought they thouglit wrong” 

mardum* harchi khaydl karda hdshand gJhalnt I^ydl 
karda-and (m.c.). “ What kind of a man is he who eats no flesh ? ” A/^ c)f 

a' an chi jur insdn-t-si kigusht namid^urad ?^; 

naml-khurad = docH not eat; certain); the Present Tense here indicates a 
reference to some one that does not eat meat; the Aorist would indicate a 
doubt, as : A^ d.n chi jur insdn i ' st hi gusht na~ 

Jchurad'' what sort of man is he (may he be) that eats no meat,” (^ e. “is there 
such a man? ”). “ Are your mother and sisters in the same house as yourself? ” 

1 In this sentence, the position of the relative clause corresponds to its position in 
the English sentence 

« Note the demonstrative (preceding A^) affixed to th^ qualifying adjective. 
Also note that nawkaran the logical subject has no verb, %)ide (a)(2). 

8 Note the two verbs together at the end, vzde (a) (3). 

4 Note the collocation, subject first and then the relative A^itt harchi. Also the two 
verbs could either be both in the Preterite, or both in the Perfect, with but slight change 
in signification. 

8 Collocation close to the English: or Aa. an chi 

jiir inaanrl hashad ki guaht na-hhurad. 
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y Af <xilrL ^ mddar^ u Mp^rdhirhd-yat dar 

hamin j^dna-% ki t}i liasil hasiand'^ ? ‘‘I practise the profession of marauding, 

which ]jas come down to me from my father” 

<■ 

c>T pisha-yi rdhzanl ki nasP'' ba‘d^ nasl^^^ hitman raslda 

asi dar an hdqi-am (m.c.j. “ What you tell me of the weight of air, is inconceiv¬ 
able ” ^Uii Aj vazn-i havd humizdn-l 

ki shiimd ynt-jnrmdyid IMldj-i qiyds aM. “The women of poor folk, amongst 
wiioin />a?7/rt is not maintained, work in the fields like men” a^ 

inarduvi4 fatiir ki dar dnha qdnun-i rn girijtan nist zan u khuahirhd-yi shdn 
inisUi marddn dar kishtznr kdr nii-kunand.^ “ The wages which are due to 
any one will be given” dncJii m,avdjih-i 

bar kas nsf ddda J^iadhad shud. “The jmice you named was absurd” 
y sCxs^xs an qimaUt ki in guftl hl-huda asf. “ The girl 
was some six years old—in short just^ the age of our Fat.iuia’’ 

U cWirlj ^{t axaaj JU dul^tar qarlhi nhash ml 

ddsht khnldsfi^ bi~'ainih ham-fimn-i Fdtima-yi rnd. 

(6) In (a) (3) it was stated that the subordinate and principal verbs 
sometimes come together at the end of the sentence. In a long sentence, 
however, with more than one relative or subordinate clause, as many as three 
\'erl)s are found at the end of a sentence, even in good modern authors.'' 
Tlie following example, far simpler than many, will suffice :— 

“ In order to get rid, for a while, of the importunities and jealousy of 
his hist wife, and also to acquire the good opinion of his father-in-law (who, 
although noted for clipping money, and passing it for lawful, afifected to be 
a saint), he undertook a pilgrimage to the tomb of Husain at Kerbelah ”— 

Hdji Bdbd of Isfahan) J^f y 

1 Ni)te that madar la-'io remains singular in signilication, though according 

to the general rule the plural termination added to the last of two nouns makes the 
first noun plural as Mell. 

^ Two verbs at th63 end of a sentenc©, ride (o) (3). Note that the repetition of the 
locative case dar an is avoided after ki. In Urdu it would be inserted. 

^ Note tlie collocation —* Mr. Pepy’s, his diary ’ ; no verb to yfiis rnay'dum-i 

faqlr. Note that in y zan to khivahirha, the plural termination is added to the 

.second noun only, though both are plural; zanha would also be correct. In India 
riwai-ipardavvoxxldhe used, instead of y) qanun-i ru giriftan. 

It would also be correct to turn this: yj lyif J 

y) cJi^c zan u khwahirhd~yi mardum-i faqlr ki dar 

anha qanun-i ru giriftan nist, mifil-i mardan dar kishtzar kar mx-kunand. 

■*’ An Indian would probably here say baa instead of khulam. 

6 The * suspense * is of course excessive. The sentence that follows has puzzled 
even Persians at the first reading. 

36 
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^jLc - Ok.(w|45 <^;l‘^.'!^ C^?*^ ^ Aa^U^ 

Aby' ^as, hi'dan Idiaydl ki aqall^” cJiand sabdh-i az dard-i sar-i zan-i awal 
fdrigh shavad, va dar nazd-i pidar-zan-i tdzoA * ki bd inki dar bundan4 kindi 
dirham u dinar va ravd^i-yi naqd-i nd-sara hi-jd-yi sara muzdyaqa nami-kard 
dar sunan-i shar' vadddh-i din da^vq-i pdyaddri ddsht, taqaddus-i bi-faruahaa 
'dzim-i Karbald shud. 

In the above quoted example tli© principal verb ^ 'dzim-i 

Karbala shud might be inserted between pas and bi~ddn khaydl; 

the subordinate verb taqaddus-i bi-larushad might then be con¬ 
strued with dar nazd-i pidar-zan-i tdza while the first relative 

ki following these words would have for its verb pdyaddri ddsht 

and the coiicessioiial clause b 6a inki . . . muzdyaqa 

naml-kard might be inserted between the first relative and its verb. 

(c) A statement can sometimes be more simply translated into a simple 

sentence, the relative clause being omitted, thus; “He suffered a retribu¬ 
tion which was in accordance with his deserts,’^ can be more simply, 
expressed b}^: bi-tawr-i mundsib bi-mukdfdt-i 

a'mdl-i rasld^"^ tlian by tawr-i ki 

mundsib hud bi-mukdfdUi a^mdl-i khud rasid, 

(d) A relative clause may often be converted into a conditional clause; 

thus, >-^1 shaJ^8-i ki In jur Miaydldt ddrad kafir 

ast “a person who holds these opinions is an infidel,” may be rendered 
ayar shakhs-i in jur —“ if a person holds— 

In long sentences this conditional equivalent is sometimes useful. 

§ 131. Predicative (Subordinate) Clauses. 

(а) Predicative Clauses are those which form part of the predicate and 
without which it would not be complete. These clauses are generally linked 
to the principal verb by the connective ki 

In classical Persian, the statement, or question, or order, etc., that 
completes the predicate, is generally in the form of direct narration.® 

(б) In modern Persian the indirect narration is frequently used where the 
direct narration would be used in the classical language. The use of the 
indirect narration appears to be increasing in modern Persian. 

J Note demonstrative (before iS ) affixed to the qualifying adjective. 

^ Or 4>^:, [j pMaah-i *amal4 Mkud ra did, 

s Oriental languages prefer the direct narration. In Hindustani, which is more 
dramatic than Persian, the direct narration is used much more than it is in classical 
Persian even. 
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“ He is not the man he says he is ” can in modern Persian be either in 
direct or indirect narration, as :— 

(1) iS u lei mi^guyad man fuldn ahajchs-a'iii 

nisi, or (2) jJ u ki mi-guyad faldn shaldis ast, nis. 

In modern Persian txdjt y b hi-u gufll id bar-gashtan-it 

man ijijd hash? would at once be taken to mean “did you tell him to wait 
till my return ? ” but if hdsliad were used instead of bdsJi, the meaning 
would be ‘‘— your return.” 

Even in classical Persian the indirect narration is |)referre{i in ceases like 
tiie following:— 

y. J 3 ] J J-- h 

jsj.5k3 gnrba-yi liamsdya rd dil bar 7idla u zdr%-yi u bi-suf^t va muqarrar 
hard ki in naiobai bi u bar sar-i da^vat hdzir na-sliavad ^ (Anv. Suh., Chap. 
I, Intro,, St. .3). “the heart of the neighbour-cat melted at his lamenta¬ 
tions, and he resolved that he would not attend the feast without him.” 

Remark, —In English, the indirect narration is preferred; or the addi¬ 
tion of a clause is avoided eitlier by using the infinitive as “ tell him to go 
home,” or })y using a participle as, “I thought of going to Yezd.” 

Native grammarians term the reported speech, whether in the Ist or in 
the 3rd person, magula\ even in the sentence 6i-gfw asp 2>?I?/amd “tell 

him to bring a horse ” the second clause is a maqula, 

(c) After verbs of commanding and forbidding^ etc., the indirect narra¬ 
tion is preferred, though the direct, as well as the indirect, narrations 
aie employed, both in the classical and in the modern language;— 

0 y cS'jtHL?; ^ 1 ^ pddishdh jalldd rd farmud ki ru 

hi-ru-yi man urd bi-kush (class., direct) “the king ordered the executioner 
to put him to death in his presence”^: G eiyojSb bi-jarmUd id 

musdra'aikunand —(Sa‘dl) (indirect) “he (the king) ordered them to wrestle ” : 
- ^ j) LSV 31 ^ pa ham nik 

sifdrish namud ki dar vaqt-i blrun raftan az dar-i l^dna ruy hi-vdpas birun 
raw id —(Trans. Hdji Bdbd) (direct) “she (ray mother) further directed mo 
to leave the house with my face towards the door, by way of propitiating a 
happy return from a journey undertaken under such inauspicious circum- 

i The direct narration would also be right, in which case y tu would be substituted 
for w, and na-ahavam for na-shavad, 

^ The employment of the dramatic instead of the narrative style will frequently, of 
necessity, alter the tenses as well as the persons. 

» For negative after verb of prohibition, vide § 122 (i), 

♦ If hi-kuahad were used instead of hi~kuah, the meaning would be “ the 

king ordered him to be beheaded in my (the speaker’s) presence.” 
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stances” : bi~mihtar hi-gu asp hazir kunad^ (m.c., in¬ 

direct) “tell the groom to bring the horse.” 

(d) The following examples illustrate the Direct Narration:— 

(1) y Jii b j 

1*1 a^ dy j sayydh-i gisuvdn bar tdft hi 'Man 

' Alam-aniy va hd qdfila-yi Hijnz ^ bi-shahr dar dmad ki ^Az flajj ini-dyam,'^ 
va qasidaA pisli-i malik burd ki^ 'Man gujia-am' —(Sa‘di) “a traveller 
twisted his ringlets (saying) ‘ I am a descendant of 'Ali ’ ; and entered the 
city with the caravan of Hijaz (saying), ‘ I am on the return journey from 
the Pilgrimage’; and carried a cjasJda to the king (saying) that ‘I com¬ 
posed it.’ ” 

(2) “ He sent word that he would come to-morrow” a^* 

u payyAdrnddd ki jardd khiodham dmad^ \ 'vide'* {e) (1). Khwdhad 
dmad indirect, would also be right, but might refei’ to some third 

person. 

Retnark. —The direct narration often occurs in subordinate clauses 
expressing purpose or resolution. Vide also (c). 

(3) “I am glad that you have come” Af 

( or), khuslt-hdUam ki slmmd drnada id (or dmadid). 

(4) “I regret that I came” Ar afsus mi-J^uram ki 

chird drnadam (or drnada am) 1 

(5) “1 fear that he will come to day ” j] a> i^^Axk man 

midarsam ki mabddd^ it imruz bi-ydyad. (For example of a negatively final 
clause vide also §133 (6) (2). 

(6) “He asked me who I was ” y aT ^ y az man pursld ki 

in klstA (also = “ who are you ? ”); or aT —pursid ki kistam (or coll. 

ki am) ? . 

(7) ' ‘ Ask if any one is there ’ ’ a>' bi-purs ki ^ kas-i dnjd 

hast ? 

(8) ” Tell him to go home ’ ’ Ajliij A5' ^ bi-u bi^gu ki bi-Mdna 
hi-raw^y or better ctjy bi-ravad. Vide (e) (2). 

i Or less common hazir kun. 

i Hijaz y.sBLo^ the province of which JMukkah is the capital. 

Or mi-ayam. 

♦ This could also be expressed by (^Ux^ or) y 

az amadan-i khud afsva mi-khuram (or paahlmdn am). 

^ Or omit mahdda; vide § 133 (a). 

6 Ayd bf (but not Jl\ agar) could be substituted for a^ ki. 

1 The indirect narration would nearly always be used in such a sentence, though 
the direct narration is correct. 
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(9) ‘']VJy custom is to read the' paper daily” jA 

A/ob 'ddat-i man an ast ki liar ruz ruz-nama"^ bi-khwdnam. 

(10) “I tliought of going to Tehran to-morrow” 4><f 

khaynl-am dniad ki jardd bi-ravam hdTahrdn ; or 

khaydl bi~man gujl ki hi~raw bi-Tahrdn, 

(11) “I saw a gorilla advancing from the opposite direction 

'^•’T AS' man didarn ki yak nasnds-i taraf-i m>an 

nn-dyad.^ 

(12) “ Husain tells you to speak in his language ” U 

'>^y Jiusayn 'mi-guyad ki bi-zabdn-i md liarj bi-zan ; or t^y, •! 
hi-zahdn-i u harj hi-zanl. 

I\C}tuu'k .—A person solilo'juizing may, 111 direct narration, address him- 
s(df in the 1st or 2nd pars, according to the attitude he assumes towards 
lumself {vid(' 4 & 10). Fui ther examples: o>;5 'a^ A> jCi hi-in 
jihr ujtddiun ki chi kh,wdhi kardWt. “ I fell into this thought (that) “ what wilt 
tliou (i.e. 1) do'? ” ; or a^ hum flkr uftida 7 n ki chi knnam'l 

(direct). He wondered what ho would do ” JV^ hdin khiydl 

uftdd ki chi kunani, or <^h,i J^wdJil kard i (direct). These 

two sentences might have different interpretations, if treated as indirect 
narration. 

(c) The following an^ modern colloquial examples of the Indirect Narra¬ 
tion :— 

(1) “ He sent word tliat he would (.ome to-morrow ” ajUj a^ 

payghdm dad ki fardd bi-ydyad [or muayam] ; vide {d) (2). 

(2) ‘'Tell him to go home” zjy Ahivi A5' hi-u hugu hi buhhdna 

huravad. The direct narration tliough correct wouid not be used in m.c. in 
such a sentence, vide (d) (8). 

(3) “ He said that he was expecting you ” a.' q 

ja^idbd *dli rd ydd karda guft ki muniazir-i shumd 'st; [or ‘‘ — 
mnntazird Islidn hastam vyUjf^Ii/o ”]. 


J Tlio indirect narration would nearly always bo used in such a sentence, though 
t he direct narration is al^o correct. 

‘2 If a \j ra were inserted after A-oU ruz-nama, it would mean the particular news¬ 
paper taken in daily. Ml-khtpanam could be used, but with a slightly 

increased force. 

Ml-amad iVof might be substituted. This sentence in India would be drama¬ 
tically rendered by, tijf uijLi A' A^ chi mublnam ki nasnaa-l 

bi-taraf-c' man mt-ayad “what do I see, but that a gorilla is advancing towards 
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(4) Ask the‘farrash ’ if ^ hie master is awake yet Aj (Jl^y9 jf 

“ ciz farrash hi-purs ki aghayasli hi^dar ast"^ ? 

(5) “ Ask the witness if he speaks ^ English ” u^ji ^ 

iJjA. az shahid hi-purs ki angrizl harf mi-zanad.^ 

(6) “ The four agreed among themselves to hunt in company ” «^c ^aIj 

csijS j oIjUj hdham, ^ahd> kardand ki hiydyand 

va har chahdr ian hi4ttifdq-i yak dtgar shikar kimand^ 

(7) “He ordered me not to leave this place” (*^y 3* 

farmvA ki az In jd hirun na-ravam,^ (class.). 

(8) “1 came to ask Haydar whether you would go out riding to-day ” 

man dmada hiidam az Haydar 

hi-pursam shiimd^ imruz savar mi-shavid, —(Vazir-i LankaranU 

(9) “That very moment he will go and tell the Klian that you have 

cast eyes on his intended” (•hj^.3 ^ 

haman sd'nt im-ravad l)i-JO}dn Idiahar ml-kunad. ki iu hi-ndmzad-i u 
chaslim dukhta’%? 

(10) *'1 have told Nisii Khanam to sit in the hall, and should the Vazir 

appear, to come and tell us at once'’ Ji\ t3i>-ulikc lS^ aj 

pu *^5; y.)j bi-Nisd Khdniun gufta-arU' tu-yi ddldn hi- 

nishinnd : a^ar vazir paydd shud,"^ hUydyad, zud ^ md rd l^ahar kunad, 

(/) From the above remarks it will be seen that the same sentence can 
frequently be rendered either by the direct or the indirect narration ; in other 
words the same sentence may have two different significations. Thongli the 
following exam])les illustrate this ambiguity, it will be found in practice that 
it is apparent rather than real. 

The context, and in speaking th.e intonation or stress, effectually prevent 
misunderstanding. 


1 k/i, or Of aya^ or hf hi ay a \ but not ^ I agar. 

5 Or direct narration, U-<i ayha-yi shunta hidar aH^. 

Or direct narration, fjf'O rni-zanl. 

4 This could also be expressed in direci narration by ^b 

^ ]iam *ahd kardand ki md har chahdr tan mV 

ayim va hi-ittifdq-i yak dlgar shikar mi-kuntm; or ^ 

hdham ‘ahd kardand ki hi-ydyid md hhr chahdr nafar hi-ittifdq-i 

yah dlgar shikar ml-kunlm. 

^ Or direct jjy® ma-raw\ ‘vide* (c). 

® Note that this is indirect narration. The direct narration iS 

ki vazir imruz savar m i-shavand could be used but would not be so good. 

” It would also be correct to say, AiA.j,i ^ hi Taymur 

hVndmzad-i shumd chashm dukhta aei (direct). 

® Paydd shud more dramatic than I paydd hi-shavad. 

® From its position zud might refer to either the verb preceding it or following it. 
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Examples:— 

(1) “He says my father is dead” ‘^<-*1 ^ ml-guyad 

pidar-am murda asi (indirect : if direct ~ he says his father is dead.) Vide 

(2) (ii) below. 

(2) “ He says his father is dead ” (i) ^ ^ mi-guyad 

pidar-asJi murda ' ast (indirect) : (ii) ^ m%-guyad 

pidar-i wan murda ast (direct). 

(3) “He says your father is dead,” y ^ 

wl-guyad: hi pidar-i shumd murda ast (indirect). 

Tlie indirect narration would ordinarily be used as in the above mentioned 
examples. 

The Persian of No. (3) would never ])e inter})reted by the direct 
narration. Were it to be so interpreted, it would siimify in English, “ Hesays 
?/?//father is dead ” (lit. He says thus ‘your fatlier is dead’). The direct 
narration for No. 3 would be, im-guyad pidar-i Zayd 

'tuurda asL 

(4) “He asked me who I was” 3' ^ az man 

piirsld hi histam (indirect). 

“ He asked me who lie (the speaker) was ”,i.e. “ he said to me ‘ who am 
1 9S 3t y u az man piirsid hi kistam, (direct); vida also (d) (6). 

Remark /.—More tlian one grammarian lias stated that tlie oblique 
narration does not exist in Persian. It is however often used. 

A Persian servant delivering a message from his master usually says : 

3-^*^! ^ tp'f a oh a salam 

m%-rasdnand va mi-guyand niumkin ast imruz bi-khidmat-i shmnd bi-j'asand ? 
(rn.c.). In Kerman, tlie writer has never heard tlie direct narration used in 
such a message. 

Remark II. —Possibly the two constructions account for the difference in 
tense in certain subordinate clauses, thus: %^^va^da rm-kunam 

hi ‘^bi-ydyam may be indirect narration “ T promise to come,” while 
XAif aT va'da mi-kunam ki kJiipdham dmad"^ may be direct narration “ T 

promise this that ‘ I will certainly come’ ” : a5’ hi-J^aya- 

am na-rasid ki u hiydyad'^ “I did not think he would come” (indirect), 
but a5' hi-JchaydUam na-rasid ki u khipdhad dmadl^ 

(direct): y v:u3Uiu bi-J^aydl at mi-rasid man imruz 

bi-didan-i tuna-ydyam'l (indirect); ( ti^f^Ai^A.or ) ... vjulUscu bhl^ayal’ 

at — nami-dyam (or Miawham dmad ?) (direct). 


J This might also refer to some third person. 

^ The construction with the Present Subjimctive (the Aorist) is preferable in 
modern Persian. When the Future Indicative is used instead of the Present Subjunctive 
it is more forcible than the latter. 
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((j) The following examples illustrate other Predicative Clauses: — 

(1) [ am fortunate in your arrival jf ^i\ 

in az sa'ddat-i man ast hi ^ shumd dmadid. 

(2) “ It is impossible he escaped by this road ” erO’ c:— 

^\ji munikin nisi hi u az in rdli firdr harda hdshad} 

(:i) ow did you know without counting that they were sixty ? 
or) jhj na-^liimurda chi tawr 

ddriintid hi ishan shast najar budand (or ha stand, according to idea). 

(4) “ What did 1 see on reaching thoi-e but that tlie straw wa;S on hre” 

iS dnjd rasida chiml-tnnam hi hah dtaxh 

(firijta ast ? (Afghan) : (as tliis construction is UTicommon in niodern Persian 
and not always intelligible, it is better to say 

dnjd 7'asida chi didani hi kdh diash girijta (ni-c.). 

(5) “ He put a mirror into his hand and said ' now look at youis('lf and 

me, anti see if thci’o is any difference at all between ns ’ ” jl 

U y ijf ^ ci-HS? h bi’dasl-i u 

d^lna ddda (/aft hdld surat-i hhud-at rd bi-hln m iaraj-i man nd/dh hun'’ 
ra, bi-bin dj/d farqd niii/dn-i md hast ? 

(6) “ An idea came into my head to go to S'ezd ” (*jiy ,iv.* a.- 
t)i-khaydUam rasid hi bi-Yazd bdravanu 

(7) “1 <lo not know what answer to give to the manager’s letter” 

I; ^Joh hayrdn-am hi kd gh az-i ndzir rd chi javdh 

i-navlsa/nu* 

(8) “ 1 saw it stated in a newspaper tJiat there would he an eclipse of 

the sun on the 3rd of this month” \jj y 

( tjJi ^9ij or) dar ruzvdma-% navishla ^ didam hi da.r 

tdriMhi siyynmri in mdh dfidb Jdi.ipdhad girijt (or hnsuf*^ vdqd hlurdhad shad). 

(9) “ It is to be regretted that I gave him permission ” 

ojUkl jb jd-yi-afsus ast hi cliird bi-u ijdzat dddam (direct nar.) 

(10) “People began to be afraid that the poli(*e would hear tlie noise 

and burst into the house ” (j A/^,? f.^U-«o a^ 

AilA. mardurn bind hardavd bidarsidan hi mahddd gazma, ijh dwahdi 

rd shunida> bi-zur ddl^il-i khdna shavand. 

^ Ki “ ill that.” 

^ Subjunctive to (‘xpress doulit.: knrda aat would be incorrect after 

mumhin 7ii8t. 

8 — Ajiirat-i hlind-at va marZi hi-hln would mean “look at 

your own reflection and at mine.” 

4’ Or better ki chi javah-i kaghazd -luzir ra hl-nainf<am 

6 Naviahta for a printed as well as a lithographed newspaper. 

^ But khustlf “ eclipse of moon.'* 
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(11) “I saw it stated in the Adab^ that a meeting of the Anjiman^ 

would be held at two o’clock on Saturday” Aliy cub jd 

(^iX^ or) jd Aaw da?' 

ruz-ndma-yi ' Adah" navishla dldam kt dar ruz-i shamba sd'ai'i dii hi^iqdd-i 
Anfuma?i daryi-'^hast (or inHqdd-i Anjuman khipdhad bud, or kJnrdhad A^iid), 

(12) '‘He boasted that lie would elieokmate liini without his (|ueen ” 

vHjU d\ ci^ u Idf zad ki man FarzhiA khnd rd 

bar ddtshta mdt ??n~ku?ia)n. 

(13) “ T liave a strong suspicion that he too was conerrned with you 

in tins highway rolrbery ” ;h b Ar o-W e;U^ 

gunidn-i (jJidlih a,sl ki u dar in rd1i-za?ii bd shivrnd dasl-ydr bnda ast. 

(14) "You did a very imprudent thing in setting him free without 

security ” A? x\'^J slnond khayll jvr^al 

kardid ki bi-zaindnnt urd JAiald^ kardld. 

(15) " You did a great service to the Government in ]mtting down the 
I'ebels at the very first” 

shurtid khayll khidinat^ bi-huku'maf zdJiir kardid k? az 
liaindii ibtidd inuf^iddn, rd sdktt namudld. 

(16) "He (old my son he was corning to my house to-morrow ” jj' 

o;i>j a; u bi-farza?id-a?n‘‘ gujla^ ki fdrdd khnlmalA 

pi da r- at ml- rasa rn . 

(17) "1 entreat you to overlook tliis my hist ohenee ” O*'**^^^ 

Jji A> ?nuUamishastam ki az in fagsir-i arraJ-am ' dar gtizarid. 

(18) Compare tlie following:— 

(i) "I could not guess from Jiis countenance that lie w(ui]d deceive 
me” i b ^3 U ) y azqiydfa-yiu 

ihiirndl iiaml-rajt ki gul hi-zanadA (or khipdhad zad, or ml-zaiiad)^ Here the 

1 Published in Moslied {Mash-Jiad). 

An'jumayi lit. ** comiuittee. ’ Thu Zartluhlitis ordinarily liavo a weekly 

meeting called the .-!/iy/^?7ian at which religions and commercial business is transacted, 
and culprits are sontonced to bastinado or line for small offences. There is an .Injvman 
in Bombay. 

With or without iza/at. In m.c. generally giman. 

^ “ Service to the provernmerit ” could also be well rendered by dainlnf- 

th?pahh which corresponds to the Indian expression jx:L kkayr-Tdiiva1u. 

^ Farzand means child, male or female, young t)r old. 

^ Por dSiS guft aat. 

1 Or avvalin-am. 

—naml iavanistam qiyas hi-kunam ki mara gnl Mk'^p'dnid zad 
(J^? f^xi A^ shows that he did afterwards deceive. 

® In Hindustani either deta hoga or deregd. 
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Aorist leaves it doubtful whether he has or has not cheated; but the Future 
signifies that he has cheated. 

(ii) 43.^0 Jji jyo a 5' jf )^az qiyafa-yl u ihiimalnavm-raft 

hi mara gul zada hdshad (m.c.) ‘‘from his countenance it did not appear 
probable tliat he would have deceived me (as he has done).” 

(iii) fyo kiixs y az qiydfa-yi~u ihtimdl nami-raft hi 

viard gul im-zad (m.c.) “from his countenance it did not appear probable 
that he was deceiving me.” 


§ 132. Subordinate Clauses (continued). 

Adverbial (Temporah Local, and Modal) Clauses. 

(a) Those adverbial clauses diaaling witli time, jdace and manner will 
now be dealt with. 

Their construction nearly resembles tiiat of relative clauses, vide § 130, 
i.e. the adverbial clause with vagt-i hi^ “ when 7 * har uagt-t hi 

“whenever” ; ja-t hi “where” ; har jd-i hi. or har hujd 

“ wherever ” ; hi-iawr~%hi “ as, in the manner tliat ” ; az iaraf-ihi 

“ from the direction tliat,” etc., usually stands first, being followed by the 
principal clause with or witliout the correlatives mmitioned in (r?).^ 

Remnrh. —A (“adverbial clause”) does not in Persian mean 

a subordinate adverbial clause as in English, hut merely a clause that con¬ 
tains an adverb of place. 

(b) The particle hi may take the pla<T 3 of vaqi-i hi “ when,” 

or 31 az vaqi-% hi “since,” usually when the adverbial clause is not 

initial; jb fj f^an hi shumd rri didam hi-u guftam.^ eP® 

man vaqt-i hi shumd rd didam hi-u guftam “When 
he went, another came a< 5 ! u hi rajt ba*d dlgard dmad 

(m.c. only) = ha'd az dnhi raft digar-l dmad. 

(c) Td 0, with the verb preferably in the affirmative," means 'until"; 
vide § 123 (c). 

(d) The correlatives are Immdn vaqt, hamdn jd^ 

hamdn taur, oj-is haman iaraf, etc. 

(r) “ Somehow or otlier ” is rendered by j>>' ar ( L ) 

hUhartmvr-l (ovbi-har qism~t) hi hud ^ etc. “As before ’ ’ by Ji«, or 


1 Or chun. dar hangam-i hi, 7im-i A?! “ when.” 

4 The normal shape and order of the clauses arc those of the line: “ Where the bee 
sucks, there suck I.” 

ii In Hindustani, when jahtak signifies “ until * ’ or yahdnt ah hi, it is correctly followed 
by the verb in the negative, but when it means “ whilst ’* by the affirmative verb ; vide 
“ Hindustani Manual,” L. 38 (h). 
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or kama-fi, ^s-sabiq, or misl-i 'pisJi^ or misl~i pishtar. “ Still 
(as before),” by Tiamdiunan} 

(/) ' ‘ Before that' ’ and ‘ ‘ after tliat ’ ’ are rendered by ASCiljf pish az an- 
hi, cbj’ qahl az dnlci ; and by ACfjt c>xiha^d az an hi, pasaz an hi. 

(g) Examples:— 

(1) “ 1 Ccaniiot help laughing when T recollect the matter” d\ 

( ^ or) har vagt-i"^ hi an amr 

ydd-am mi-dyad mard hJianda mi-girad (or b%-iMtydr mi-khandam). 

( 2 ) I enjoy good liealth since 1 came here ” }\ 

f; az vaqt-l hi injd dmada-am khud'^ rd saldmat mi-binarn. 

(3) ‘ ‘ Sit in the verandah till I return” b dar ayvdn 

hi-nisliin Id man hi-ydyam ; or b td man na-ydyam dar 

ayvdn bi-nishrn (rare). Vide § 123 (e). 

(4) “It is a long time since (tliat) my father died” A" 

vdlid-am muddai-i si hi marhum shuda. 

(5) “ Kvery one will liave leave to go wherever he pleases ” 1^^^ 

liar has fiar-jd bi-hhwdhad bi-ravad ^nuraJdiJ^as ast. 

(h) ' ‘ Ho went offin the direction he came from” ci./c'f y 

o-*; Ar c:^ij az iaraf-i hi dtnad bi-hamdn taraj raft hi rafl^ 

(7) “ Sweep out all these carriages before tlic train starts” A^if y 

I; {^it ajv or) pish az dnki gdri^ haraka 

bi-kunad hafna yl in hdliskahd (or dabhahd rd) jdrub kun. 

( 8 ) “The only plan I could think of was to go myself ” py 

bi-jiiz tnhi l^ud-am bi-ravam^ Inch hi-^aql-am na-rasid. 

(9) “ Both of us are all but caught” y Ai' c^! nid 

har dn, qarib ast, hi giriftdr bVshavim. 

( 10 ) ”When you yourself see them eating you will admit that I am 
right ” A> ( ojkXM A) or ) 'ylA-!' 

J js Ai vaqt-i hi J^ud-i sliumd ishdn rd didld (or hi-hinid) ki chi 
tawr mi-Murand, qabul mi-hunid ki qawl-i man sahih astJ 


jawhar-l agar dar khilah uftad hamchunan nafis ast va ghubar gar bi-falalc rasad ham 
chundn Miasis (GnI., Bk. 8, 55). In mod. Pers. hamdn t.awr or hazham, for 

ham chuadn. Misl-i pish could not be used here. 

2 Or Ar HifjA> hargdh ki. 

Not dmadam. 

4 A> raft ki raft (m.c.) he wont right off,” i.e. without hesitating or 

looking back. 

6 From the Hindi gctrl any “ carriage or cart.” 

6 Note the Persian Pres. Subj., for the English Past Pot, 

7 Note dramatic ast. Bdat gufta am Aifif could also be used ; and also 

I agar “ if ” could bo substituted for vaqt-l ki. 
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(11) “You have no resource left but to take service” 

Slvd-yi ijiki nawkan kunid chdra-i ^ (Ugar nisi, 

(12) “Sit where my voice may be heard” b 

ja~i hi~nishin ki sadd-ymn rd bi’Shinavi. 

(13) “ Wiierevcr you find any curiosity bring it to me just as it is 

c^Lr^ kujd ki cMz4 aniika-i ' 

didl an rd bi-jimHih bard-yi man hi-ydvar. 

(14) “ T saw wiiat was in his mind befoi’c lie could make any cumpiaint 

^3 U pish az dnki shikdyat kunad 7nd fi 

zamlr-ash* rd darydftam. 

(15) “His e^yes were no soonei- closed than he was in another world 

^ chasfim bastan hamun ca l>d'avdlim~i dtgar^’ 

raj Ian hantdii, 

(10) “ He could Ji >1 Jia,ve gone five or six steps wiien fie iieard a man s 

voice clos(^ by'' yfH 

pan] shush qadairi blsh.lar na-rajia Inul ki daj'ar" sadd-'yi mardd nazdlk-i khud 
shimid. 

(h) As in conditional and (oiusal clauses [i’u/c § 128(('7) and 133(e)], 
the Future Indicative (‘an in classical Ik^rsian otten take the place ol the 
Aorist or the FreseuV, as : -- 

llA XI; Ij f; chun 

Afarldagdr Haqq IStibhdniiJd'' va la'dig hukmd bi-nafdz Mi irdhadrasdnidA Jn mihi 
a ha flat dlda-yi bamratd blndydn rd iira va khira garddnad id rdhd khaldsl az 
an hukni b tr ishdn qrushida shavad (Anv. iSuh., Chap. 1, S. 18) “ and when the 
Creator, the Most Fligh Cod—may He be sanctified— causes His decree to 
issue, He clouds and darkens the eye of the vision of the clear-sighted with 
the anointing needle of negligence, so that the way of escape from that 
mandate becomes liidden to them, for— 


J Or chara-yi dujar-l niat (vul^.). 

2 Note that ]d-l and id ki are yeimratod. 

•’ Antique (Enr.), used in Per-sian for any good tlung or ra»-o thing, hovvo\’or new. 
A newly woven good carpet would be called antlka. Tiihja is any choice article 

that has not yet become common. 

^ Md fl zamlr “ that which (is) in mind.” 

S If tlie singular “alam wore used, it w'ould imply death or departure from 

this world. 

s In modern Persian ml-rasitnady Present J ense “ ( when) ho does, ’ or 

bi-rasana l (when) he may do.*' 
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§ 133. Subordinate Clauses {continued). 

Adverbial (Final and Causal) Clauses. 

(а) Those adverbial clauses dealinj^ with the end or D'asoji, i.e.. Final 
and Causal clauses, will now be dealt with. 

Final clauses are constructed like Predicative Clauses § 131 (o)], 

being linked to the [)rinr;i[)al clause by a final conjunction hi. h td^ oi' U 
td ki, or Id id. 

Clauses negatively final and introduced in English by the conjunction 
'lest,’ are introduced in Persian by the phrases I , or 

Khudd na-kard(i\ or else by a^' hi 'that’ with the ^ erb in the negative. 
Exam])les of these conjunctions have been given. 

Under/Ziu-f/Z-f‘/Z/a/and Kalimdid"Illal, native grammarians include both 
t he final and thecaxusa! conjunctions; they art': —a5'i^<^ - 

(б) Examples of Final Clauses: 

(1) “ JMv cornoanions held out indm-ements to the taul that 1 might 

journey in their company ” ^ ^ ^ 

rujaqd-yant mard. iaryjiib kardand^ td rnan ntz bl-hanirdh-i tsJidn sajar kunam^ 

(2) Kee]) your hand here lest the child should awake and feel fright¬ 
ened ” A^j dast-((l rd kaimn jd In', 

(juzdr }ii(d)ddd Imclicka htddr diuda hdUirsad, 

Here Khuda na-karda could be substituted for jnahddd. 

If however a' kl were substituted fori^U^ mahddd, the sentence would have 

to be reconstructed :—'j h - <Avo^j aj ^ jIjaj a:^j a> ;f^' 

A^' A:^j d ^^^j^^dasUat rd haminjd bi-guzdr ki hachcha biddr 
na-shavad va na-tarsad, or dast-at rd haminjd hi-gud~ir td hachcha ki ^ hi~ddr ?m~ 
shavad nadarsad, 

[The sentence cy^jh asv> a> jfoXj dast-at rd hamhijd 

hi-guzdr ki hachcha biddr shnda na-tarsad would mean “ place your hand here 
so that the child may wake up but may not be frightened.”] 

(3) “I should not wonder if he has deceived you, in order to get some- 

thing for himself ” e,^jl Af ^)S 

1 Kardand liore implies tliat ‘ 1 agreed to go with them.’ Ml-kardayid 

would leave the matter doubtful. 

Or AS"h tu ki, or U A^' ki <5, or SS ki alone. 

S This final clause can he converted into a predicative clause by substituting 
Ai’ ki for Ij fa and employing the direct narration, as: A^ 

[xi U rufaqa-yam mard taryhlh kardand hi hamrdh-i md hiyd. 

^ Ki iS when.’ ’ 
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man ia*ajjub nami knnam hi u shuma ra farljta hdsltad 
tdaz in miydn yak chizd "dHd-i hhud-ash bi-shavad; or y aT 
—Ij chi ‘ tijab hi tura farifta hcishad ta or— ^O'jab nisi 

agar —. 

( 4 ) Writeme word of his depa-rture, in order that I nia.y set on foot 

preparations for his reception’* o/o U laaJf y 

j\ az dnja tdrikJi-i liarakai-ash rd hi-naimld id man dar taddruJc-i 

jnshvdz’i^ u bdsliam (m.c.). 

(5) Grease liis palm a little lest he put a spoke in our wheel ’ ’ ^^y 

U iLcU/c U ^ pish az vaqt urd bi-bin '^ id dar mu'dmala-yi 
md miMil na-shavad (m.c.). 

( 6 ) “ He shook the pot to find out what it was tilled with” <^'<5 

( Lj ) AS* cXkTp^JLjuo G dig rd lakdn dad id madum kunad 

ki dar an clnsi (or pur az cMst 

( 7 ) Chastiscinent ought to be inflicted, to the intent that people may 

see it and take warning ” b aamj (^31 

az in sabah tarnhih kardan Idzim ast td"^ mardum dida Hbrat girand. 

(c) Unlike final clauses, Causal Clauses generally precede the ])rincipal 

clause (after the manner of temporal, local and modal clauses). They 
are introduced by the causal conjunctions ‘since,’ ‘ because,’ cliun 

or a^->< 5 * chunki A<xjl:^3i^l azdnjd-i ki, y az baskij' Aa. c/ti\ A^ y 

az in jihat ^ ki, etc., ^ e.)f yUj bind bar dn ki, A> chirdki, aC.’| <jL^bi~'illaUi 
in ki, etc. 

The correlatives are y az in jihai, 31 az in sabab, etc. 

Causal clauses may also follow the principal clause. 

(d) Examples of Causal Clauses (aJLU^ <xJUe«)^:— 

( 1 ) ‘‘As this verb is intransitive., the sign of the agent is not used 

with the past tenses'^” ^-^1 

cL^/elU chunki in fiH Idzim ast az in sabah dar sighahd-yi man 
aldmaUi fd'il nami-dyad. Vide also No. ( 6 ). 

(2) “ You had bettor post a sentry here too, for this ravine is, so to 

speak, the postern of this place ’* A^i^ c fj 

J Or JUiwI istiqhal. 

^ Or Ai \)j\ y pish az vaqt dam-i u rd hi~bin. Also fj 

jb ism-i shah rd hi-u bi-gu “ tell liim the countersign.” ♦ 

8 Vulgarly pur i chlst. 

4 Or A^ H. 

5 For classical and m.c. meanings of AS^jt azbaa ki ‘ vide’ elsewhere. 

8 The A^ ki is frequently separated from y az dn jihat. 

7 The term Jjlal harf-i tadU “ a causal particle,” includes such particles as 

y and all the final particles. 

8 Urdu grammar. In India Idziml is generally used for ‘‘ intransitive.” 
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o-«if (^j| 4 ^^ djU. hihtar in ast hi mjd niz pdsbdn-i vd ddrid 

chunki in rud-l^dna guyd madf^al-i • ma1^fl-yi in mdhall ast, 

(3) I cross-examined him, because they say he was one of the deceased 

man’s intimates ” jf ^jf 

sahah ^ jark rm-kardam ki ^ inardum, ini-guyand 
In shaMs yak-i az rufaqd-yi mard-i mutavaffri^ hud. 

(4) “ Do not take his part, for his criminality is unquestionable ” 

Ai' jf himdyai-i urd na-kuiiid. az in 

jihal ki u Id kaldm mnqassir ast. 

(5) “Inasmuch as nothing was found against me in the informers’ 

statements, I was not summoned ” y. 

\yo chunki dar izhdrdt-i inuldibirin irdd-i bar zidd-i man ydfi 

na-shud hukumat mard na4alahid. 

(6) “ As this verb is transitive the sign of the agent is used ” 

^x> JU*lwof JxU chun in fiH muta'addi-si 'aldrnai-i fd^il 

isti'mdl mi-shavad. ‘ Vide’ No. (1). 

(7) ‘‘As he learned English in his childhood, he must be more or less pro¬ 
ficient in the language” SdJjt cib; 

«xilj 6 jIj b chun dar ayydm-i tujuUyyai zabdn-i Inglisl ra ydd- girifia 
ast lihdm mahdraUi kam yd bish-i bay ad ddshla bdshad. 

(8) “ As you are fond of obliging me, I feel sure you will not grudge me 

(help) in this matter” c^t j* 

A^Uox) az bas ki^ J^dtir-am rd Uiziz mi-ddrid yaqin ast kidar in amt 
niz muzdyaqa na-lchwdhid kard. 

(9) “You ought to confess your fault, for reconciliation is impossible 

without it”^ c 5 ^T ^ 3 <>jb 

bdyadki hi4aqsir-i hhud iqrdr kuni zird-ki bi-ghayr~i iqrdr dshii kardan mmnkin 
nisi. 

(e) As in conditional and temporal clauses, the Future Indicative 
sometimes in classical Persian takes the place of the Present Tense, as: 
y sS lii aj o^U 

^1^; L 5 ^ »>bf ciAjwf^ 1^^ olaUi chun 'dqibat-i kar mM^-f 


1 In m.c. mahhraj is generally used for the throat, as: jjb y 

az maJsibj'aj hayad J^ipand “ pronounce the Arabic guttural letters well out of the 
throat. ’ ’ • 

^ Note that jf sabab is separated from ki. 

^ Generally applied to a Christian or a Jew. Marhum ^^jsajo for a Aluslim. 

4 Note the correlative saA^^p-bt y az In jihat or iV lihbzd is omitted : it could oi 
course be inserted. 

^ Chunki more modem than az has ki A^.^ A^^ jf . 

6 Instead of the pronoun * it % it would be better in English also to repeat the noun 
—‘ * without confession. * * 
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zindagi hi-(jharqdh-i fand kjnpdhad uftdd mi-khwdham ki har-cMnd zudtar 
l^ud rdaz niaziq-i Utalluqdi-i dunyd hi-fazd-yi rdhat-dbdd-i ^uqhq rasdnam :— 
(Anv. Suli., Chap. IV, St. 11) “ and since in the end the goods of life must 
fall in the whirlpool of annihilation, I desire witli all possible speed to 
transport myself from the narrow strait of worldly things to the expa-nse 
of the blissful regions of Eternity.”—(East, trails.). 

(/) If lh(^ (aiisal cdause precedes the principal, the conjunction may 
be omitted, as : havd qarm ast birun nami-ravani 

CJ) biruu nami ravam chunki liava qarm asf — 

C:^ 1?“^^ chunki havd qarm ast Inrun naml ravam. 


§ 134 - Co-ordinate Clauses. 

(('z) ‘'Another form of the Comf)ound Sentence is that in which a simple * 
sentcnc(‘ is extoncled l)y the annexure of (coordinate clauses. Those differ from 
subordinate clauses in being accessory, or even antithetic to the leading 
s(mtencc, rather than explanatory of its parts. They may indeerl be con¬ 
nected with it by coniumdions augmentatively approiiriata to the meaning 
they convey, but are constructively indeiiendent, and this too though they 
may have common terms. 

“Co-ordinate Clauses may be conveniently classed as (1) Appositive. 
(2) Adjunctive, (3) Alternative, (4) Adversative. 

“The appositive or collateral redation is that in which no intermediary 
conjunction unites the clauses— -Kempson. 

(b) The following are a few m.c. examples of Appositive Clauses : — 

b ^ vi..vof {j Jf 

az dsdr-i pd ini-ddnist Id rdh-raw az chi qabll asf va az kujd bi-kujd mi-ravad ; 
bdr-ddr ast yd bi-bdr (Tr. H. B. Chap. V) “ from the foot-tracks he was able to 
discern whatever had travelled that way, and whence travelling and wliither ; 
and also whether laden or unladen, ” [Fa or ya^ni is understood after mi- 
ravad, but the omission of the Copulative makes the sentence more clramaticj. 

“ ‘ Sir ’ to others and ' Sir ’ will be said to you ” 

durust bi-gu durust bt-shinaiv^ (m.c.) : “I gave you this order, did I not? ” 
Ai In farmdn rd bi-tu ddd budam-na ? : “I have never heard 

the name of the man, to say nothing of never having seen him ’ ’ oT 
nU^ pi I; ism-i dji irmrd rd ham na-shunida am dddan rd hi- 

guzdrtd kindr^ (m.c.); “ well 1 have enjoyed a sight of yC/U ; please God I shall 

soon hear you speak ” jfijxj jlxii hard 


1 A complex sentence may also be so extended. 

Hindustani J\ kaho jl kahla^o. 

^ t)r oyc dzzat Hzzat mi-avamd (m.c.). 

* Or cleissically —chi ja-yi didan. 
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. (Ildar muyassar shud guftdr niz agar Kkudd bi-^ivdhad j^ipdham ahuntd (Prof. 
S. T.) : “ the earth moves round the sun, I allow. Why ‘ allow ’ ? Say rather it 
does so move” tS ^ 

(jlram dunya dawr-i aftdb ml-gardad Olram cliird? Balki chundn hi-gu ki 
haqlqat^^ mi-gardad (m e.): “I looked for him in all directions — not a trace 
of him could be found ” ^ 13 ’ i^T y ^aqab i u injd 

dnjd gashtam; ' hich asar-% az u nayajtam (m.c.): “why should I object ? I am 
at the service of my friends” ^ iHirdz chira^ 

man J^adim-i ahhdb hastam : “it is easy for some people to lie, difficult for 
others” bardy-i ba'^i darugh 

(juftan dsdn asl, bardy-i ba^zd mushkil (m.o.): “ some are devoted to philoso¬ 
phy, others have a greater liking for mathematics ” ^\j 3 

^_^b> ha^z-lbaray-i Hlm4 hikrnat'^ mi-mirand, ba"z-l 

dlgar shaivq-i riydzl ddrand \ “the higher I ascended the lighter the air 
became ” jtsukL. i^a yt, “ tlie morel 

cherished you the lazier you became” { or ) \y jA 

y cAx’^^ ). 

(c) The Adjunctive Conjunctiojis (u^ enumerated by native 

grammarians are —j m, pas, sipaSf mz, and ham. Adjunctive 
Clauses •'— 

(1) In these the principal connective is ‘and’, W'\ which may denote 
simultaneity of action, or antithesis. 

Examples :—“ What is right is one thing and what one wishes is another ’ ’ 
{)i j rdh4 saldk dlgar ast va khwdhish4 dil dlgar 

(m.c.) : “ nausea (of cholera) was no sooner felt than Pate* overtook him ” 

j hdlat4qayy hamdn budva rasidan4qazd- 

yi mubram^ hamdn: “ what comparison is there between the Raja Bhoj and 
Ganga, the oilman^ V’ ^ shdhkujd va gadd kujd ? : “ such a big 

business as this, and you not to know of it! ”^iuj yj i^^jb ^^/of “ amr4 
hi4n huzurgi va tu 6?-Ma5ar!”; “look at your own insignificance before 
you abuse others ” t; b hhud-at rd nigdh kun 


1 Or an t.draf va In fjaraf nigah kardam. 

* Or faylaanfiyya Gr., or falsafa At. form. 

S When a number of clauses are connected by j , as: e>l3l j A>of jjj 

Zayd amad va niahaat vapa'‘d azdn raft, the sentence is called 

* **Many Muslims hold that Fate is, in some respects, absolute and imohangeabJe ; 
in others that it admits of alteration; and almost all of them act, in many of the affairs of 
life, as if this were their belief. In the former case, it is called * el-kada el'inohkam *: in 
the latter, ‘ el-kadd el-mubram ’ (which term, without the explanation, might be regarded 
as exactly synonymous with the former).’*— Lane's Arabian Nights. 

Compare ajaUi malitum (beyond which period a man cannot possibly live), and ajaUi 
mu*aUaq (accidental death that may occur before the previous period). 

® Kahdh /?3/S Bhoj aur Icahdh OangU tell, a common Hindustani proverb. 

37 
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va dushnam ’ hi-huzurgdn dddan rd (or add mordih) : “my son and capable 
of theft! ” ^ pisar-i man va duzdFi!:'" “ this amount of labour 

and you gasp for breath!' ^ inqadr zahmai kashidan 

va nafas zadanl : “it is he property of lodestone to attract iron, and the 
nearer the iron is placed to it, the greater is the attracting force” 

AjjU ij3 dar sang-i maqndtis in'^ Mdssiyyat asi ki dhan rd ja^ mi 
kunad va liar qadr dhan nazdlktar bdshad^ hamdn qadr quvva-yi jdziha hishtar 
ast*: “ it is not advisable to leave him to live alone, accordingly^ do you 
and he continue together ” ^ U.^ ^jjUj o^ccJUa/c l^xii \jy 

urd tanhd guzdshlan maslahat nlst bindhar^ in shumd va u bdham bi-mdnid. 

(2) If the adjoined clause implies a logical sequence of thought, then for 
va^ may be substituted pas “ then ” ; bdz “ again ” ; ba'd “ again, after¬ 
wards \y ^.\ytb bindbar in “ therefore.” Examples:—“ There has been a ter¬ 
rible dacoity in this village; accordingly the village governor has come in 
person to investigate it” 

<>j( dar in dih rahzani~yi ghjarib-i vdqi* shuda ast 

binddiarin Aqd-yizdbii hhud-i shdn bi-nafsih bi-jihaUi tahqiqdt tashrif dvarda and 
(m.c.)! “he asked for you, so you must go” j>oIj 

ishdn isrn~atrd giriftaandy pasbdyad raft: “His Excellency presented me with 
a watch; well it was of no use to me; for four days I kept thinking I would 
return it, tlien I thought he would be offended, so at last I retained it ’ ’ 
JV ^ ^ 

ij tri Hazratri Ajall yak 

sd^aUi marhamat farmudand-klub hi-dii dardri man mi-khwurd'{ I'd chahdr ruz 
fikr mi-lcardum ki pax hi diham ^ bdz khaydl kardam ki dilgir khwdhand shud; 
dkhir sd*at rd nigdh ddshtam: ' ‘ first that man came, then this one ” J^l 

avval an mard dmad ba'd in yakd: “ the wood is damp 
and yet you ask why it does not burn ” •jb y 

hizam tar ast, bdz ham mi~pursi ki chird nami-suzad'^ (m.c.): “what 
need was there for him to put in his oar ? Then too he had no 
right to contradict me ” ^ p)l jt aJU.(Jk/o 

muddkJiala-yi u chi Idzim bnd'^ va az dn guzashta radd-i qawl-am niz jihat 
na-ddshi. 

1 In m.c. often pronounced dushmun (for dushnum), by educated Persians even. 

^ hamtn were used hero it would mean only this.“ 

^ Oro^f ast. 

♦ Or ml shavad. 

* In Urdu chunanchi would be correct, but not in modern Persian :—usko 

aktla chhorjana maslahat nahln-chunanchi turn aur wuh sdth rahd karo. 

® Not chnancki which might, however, b© used by Indians and Afghans 

for ‘‘ accordingly,” even at the beginning of a sontonee 
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Rermrk, —What are apparently adjunctive clauses introduced by 
^ therefore ’ or a synonym, are in reality principal clauses which are preceded 
by causal clauses with the conjunction cliunkiy etc., understood, as:— 

“ It is not advisable to leave him to live alone, accordingly let you and 
him continue together ” may also be rendered by \)^\ 

jf ^ chunki ura tanha guzdshtan maslahat nist lihdzd 

hhnmd va u hdham hi-mdnid. 

(d) Alternative clauses are joined :— 

( 1 ) By the conjunction yd, or ^ vayd or,’’ as : <-^5 

oli;l chanddn mvhalagha dar vasf-i ishdn kardi va sul^anhd-yi parishdn gufti 
ki vahm tqsavvur kunad ki zahr-i fdqa rd tarydq and, va yd kalidd Idiazina-yi 
arzdq (Sa‘di) : C j y ^ 

ji hirliamdn qdni^ hud ki gdh gdh hu-yi mush’d az surdl^t 
shunidi va yd 7iaqsh-i pd-yi u bar ru-yi taJ^ta-yi Uidk bi-didi (Anw. Suh., 
Chap. 1, St. Ill) “it (the cat) was content if occasionally it smelt the 
odour of a mouse from its hole, or saw the print of the foot of one on 
the surface of a board ”(East. Trans.): Ai b y ^ y U 

md’baynd tu va u hich ^usumatd asi yd naV^ “ is there any enmity between 
you two or not ? 

The pleonastic va is seldom used in connecting two short clauses unless 
there are two yd. 

In some phrases the “or” is omitted, as: du si kitdh 

“ two or three books” : yaki du id “ one or two ” : b vi^aA 

haft^hasht dali id'^ “about seven or eight” or “about nine and ten ” : 
b d—^ dah hist si td; si chihal; chihil panjdh, 

etc.; but hashtdd navad or navad sad are not used. 

Interrogation can be expressed by adding the words *■> b yd na> to 
the end of the sentence, as; Ai b hamchunln ast yd 71 a (m.c.) 

“ is this so or not % ” 

( 2 ) “ Either, .or,” is, b yd .. b yd\ or b yd .. ky varyd\ but when 

the sentence is interrogative the first yd becomes dyd."^ Examples : b 

b \jd takht yd tafdita “ a throne or a bier, a man or a mouse, do or die ” = 
b yd sar yd kuldli : iJISj ^ y U y ^dy^ y^ b yd kdr-i khud- 


i Va ya coiniuoii in classical and consocjuontly in Indian Persian. 

5 I'lie reading taMkici-yi Mi.ak means the “mud floor" compared to the board 
or canvas for painting on which the naqah or drawing of the foot was made. 

In m.c. generally slurred into haf ash dah td. The word ‘ nine * is always 
omitted. 

^ Only in interrogative clauses in direct narration does bf dyd moan ‘ wliether.’ 
In m.c. magar generally takes the place of bt dyd. 
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at hi-kun va^ yd dost az sar4 man bi-kash (m.c.) “either do your work 
or be off and don’t bother me ” : dyd^ btddr-am yd 

J^ivdb mi-binam “ am I awake or in a dream ? ” : (bf) 

]y ^.)ly man iaraddud-i l^dtir dJdram 

ki (dyd) bi-vildyat4 J^ud biravam yd in tdhistdn rd dar kuliistdn bi-sar 
baram'^. ‘‘ I am perplexed whether^ to go home or spend the hot weather 
in the hills ” ; dy i' b ^ j jjs\ Ji y Of dyd tu az Mkud 

iqrdr kardi va^ yd kas4 hi4u ta^Um ddda hud^^ “ did you confess of your own 
accord, or did some one prompt you to do so ? ” 

(3) Other alternative conjunctions are the verbal derivative khwdh, 

or the interrogative chi^. Examples: ^ Jai 

jt Aiolia. Ai - <ii “ the friendship of the sincere 
shows itself in the same way before your face as it does behind your back ” 

—(Sa‘di.) • (j) ^ }ij^ ^jxj ^^y^ 

man ham naw^4 insdn rd ^aziz mi-ddram J^ipdh Muslim l^wdh Hindu 
(va)^ l^wdh Naardnl “ I love the sons of Adam, be they Muslims, Hindus or 
Christians” : jf ^ ( j) ^ jaJI ,a 

JIai y A;^ ^ har qadr just u ju hi-shavad dar in shahr Musalmdn 
paydd nami-shavad chi az amir (va) chi az faqir va chi az ahl4 hirfa ^ 

“ search as you will, no Muslim is to be found in tliis city—prince, pauper, or 
tradesman” : tjy ^JL»o sffj^ ^«xLa tX4A hama-yi 

shahr J^wdh Hindu, kliwdh Muslim du^d yi tandurusti-yi urd mi-kunand, 
(or \) y j <ibg*b ^JU->o hama-yi shalir chi 

Muslim bdshand va chi Hindu du^d-yi shijd-yi urdmi-kunand “ the whole 
city, Hindus and Muhammadans alike, are praying for his recovery” 


1 Or better omit the va. In mod. Pers. the va is usnally prefixed to Ij ya, only 
when it is preceded by another Ij ya. 

4 Here aya simply introduces the direct question and does not mean “whether.” 
Magar could not be substituted. 

A'ote that aya translated “whether” introduces the direct narration and the 
clause is therefore merely equivalent to a direct question. It is better to omit aya 
when possible. 

* Or better omit va. 

5 Chi “what does it matter one way or the other?” There is no distinction 
between chi and khwah as there is between the Hindi verbal form chahe . . . chahe and 
the Hindi interrogatives kya .. kya (‘ Vide^ Hindustani Stumbling Blocks). 

® Ml-ddram (and not ddram); comp. verb. 

7 Here 02 : gives the sense of * amongst ’ and means chi az amir just uju hi-shavadi 
omit az and the meaning is na inuslim-i amir na muslimri faqir paydd mVshavad, 

8 From this sentence it is not clear whether the whole city is Muhammadan or the 

whole Hindu, or whether mixed. jf ^JU»>o Jf tamdml-yi shahr chi 

az Muslim chi as Hindu shows that the population is mixed. A 4 A 

A^ >A,wh tamdml-yi shahr chi hama Muslim bdshand chi Hindu —needs no explanation. 
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d^dYnm az in yd an “ whether this or that ”: Uii ^ 
chi man va^ chi shumd “ whether you or L” 

Whether or not” is rendered by !^ipdh-^wdh na, both 

verbs being in. the Subjunctive, as: cusJLaxi T^ipdh 

maslahat haahad J^wdh na-hdahad mi-ravam: “whether advisible or not I*m 
going”; caxiXao l^wdh maalahat hud khivdh Tia^hud 

raftam “whether it was advisable or not, I went.” 

(4) Negative alternation is expressed by na, or j va 

na. 

The English adverb ‘else’ is rendered by varna or vagarna 

(contractions of j va agar na), and arc consequently conditional clauses 

in a contracted form. Synonyms for these are ^ va ilia, and b ydinki. 

Examples:— 

jf (M.A3 a. 5 ^ uu u uz mavdjih-i 

J^ud rdzi-st, va^ na-man az kdr kardan.i u Miuahnud ‘‘ neither is he satisfied 
with his pay, nor am I pleased with his work” \ ^ j na ziydd va'^ 

na kam “ neither more nor less ” : x^b) 

kdgjiazram tamdm shud varna hard-yi tafarruj-i khdtir-al zlydda rm-na- 
viahtam^ “ my paper is used up, or I would write more for your amusement ” : 

.>>•( Ilf 3 miydn-i du ddam dtash 

rawshan ma-kun va illd dar miydn-i ishdn nizd'-i muuftad ‘‘ don’t light a fire 
between two persons, otherwise they will have a quarrel” : aT dJUyo 

Aj crd ;•> murdaala-yi 

avvaUnd ahumd ki dar in raqima 'dkr-ash rd ml-kunld ♦ human na-rasida, va illd 
mumkin nadtud ki javdh-ash rd na-naviaam (mod.) “ I did not get your 
first letter, which you refer to in this, else I should have answered it as a 
matter of course.” 

Remark, —If mumkin mat were substituted for 

mumkin na-hud, tlie Past Subjunctive ^b Ai^y ai na-navishta hdsham would 
be correct. In the preceding instances the Subjunctive follows hi, but omit 
—( c:—y or) mumkin na-hud (or mat) ki —, and the sentence would 

have to run— va illd hild ahak javdb-aah rd munavishtam lit j 

Similarly in, “ My paper is finished, otherwise I would write more for 
you ” ij'^ c^ly Ilf ^ f*«^f< kdgiazram tamdm shuda va 

im hard-yi shuim liydd-tar munavishtam, the Subjunctive could not be 
used for mi-naviahiam, and obviously the Future could not be used; it would 

1 Better omit the 

^ Or omit va. 

S Ml-navishtam could also mean would have written.** Naviahta 

budam (m.c.) however could refer to the past only. 

♦ Or harda-id, no difference. 
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however be correct to say, kag^az na-ddshtarn lei hishtar 

bi-navisam. Similarly aaba iJij 

wff^f yak hafta pish dast az jdn shustam ^ vali imruz j^vd hi- 

khud bar l^dsta ddf^il-i dd^ira-yi ahhdh shudam ‘'a week ago I despaired of 
life, whereas to-day I was able to get up and join the company ” ; but cJ^rj 

pf ^S^ 31 AiiA yak hafta mi’shavad ki dast az jdn shusta- 

am vali —: here shustam would be incorrect; the Present Tense mi- 

shavad shows that the action is continuing and therefore tlie Perfect is 
necessary to signify I despaired and still despair.*’ 

(e) Adversative Clauses ( iU^) :— 

When a clause restricts the meaning of anotlier, the relation is adversa¬ 
tive, and the conjunctions in use are likin or Idkin “ but ”, and its 

synonyms ammd, vali, cb hal or a^Aj halki, 3 ^ juz inki, A^Cxjf y jx^ 
gh ayr az inki, magar, etc. 

Balki A^J has properly the enhansive sense of ‘ more ’ or ‘ nay rather ’ 
(and in me. means ‘perhaps’). Sometimes halki aCIj ‘moreover’ maybe 
omitted. 

Bdz ham ‘ still, nevertheless,’ are also adversative conjunctions. ^ 

To introduce an afterthought vali hd, or the exclamation hd 

hall is used, or bash bash (m.c.) “ stay, stay.’' 

Examples : j 

Aiif guftd biHzzaUi 'azim va suhbatd gadhn ki dam bar naydram va 
qadarn bar na-ddram magar dngdh ki sukhan gufta shavad (Sa‘di) “ he said I 
swear by the Great Glory and our ancient friendship that I will not 
draw breath nor move from this spot till I hear you speak ” : 

^ JtacJl ^ 

j^nisbat bi-shdhzdda khdnwn sdHr-i dulchtarhd muftis budand vali^ nisbat 
bi-yak digar yak-i^ gAani, yaki mutavetssitf-* l-hdl va yak-i faqir “all the girls 
were poor in comparison with the Princess, but, compared with each other 
one was well off, another middling, another very poor ” : 

Ij A^Cijj man bi-shahr nami-ravam juz in-ki ® shumd bd man hi-ydyid 
(m.c.) “I won’t go to the city unless you accompany me” : 

1 Shusta hudam would signify that at the time mentioned, i.e. a week 

ago, I had previous to that washed my hands of life: the Preterite fixes the action at the 
time mentioned. 

2 And iaham “ yet still ” (Indian and Afghan). 

8 i.e. God. A common m.c. expression is j hirhaqq-i Khudd 

va bi-haqq~i aaldm, 

♦ Or Uj ammd, likin or va-likin. 

6 Or ha*z-i. .budand, 

® Qhayr az Inkl aCxj} y could be substituted for juz inki. Bi-ravid 

tXJjji could not be idiomatically used for «^5 Uj hi-ydyid. 
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hargiz az dawr-i zamdn Tiorndllda hudarn vx ruy az gardish4 dsmdn 
darham norkashida magar vaqt-i hi pdyam harahana hud va istifa^at-i pdy- 
pusJn na-ddshtam (Gulistdn, Book 3, St. 19) ‘- never had I grumbled at my 
ill-luck nor got upset by my ill-fortune, but once, when I had not the means 
to get protection for my feet ” : 

ism4 urd ianlid ^ Hasan narm-guyand balki urd Hajl Fiasan mi-ndmand 
“ no one calls him by the bare name of Hasan but all call him Haji Hasan ’ ’ : 

^\y a>1j sJLj hi sag nlst balki'^ pidar-i-'st hard-yi shumd 

(ra.c.). this isnotadog you keep, rather it’s an intelligent human creature ” : 

i^X^AxCJ vJ1a>woj^ ^^LaA*| vIIxsXSkkl^iA^ *T-*-**^i A^li 1 #a» 

na '■ rdhal-i shumd balki hijdzat~i jan^i tan Far in munhasir ast ki az musdhabat-i 
isJidndasl bi-kashM “your comfort, nay more, your safety depends on your 
withdrawing from their society t>}^^yo A^b A^jf Ai nadnki 'ildj 

karda-i balki inu'jiza namudad “it isn’t a cure you have performed, it’s 
a miracle ” : ^x*/o A^ jjLu^f ishtibah chi ma^- 

nr ddrad i balki fi'l wdqk ^amd^^ nd-farmdm kardar-l “ what do you mean by 
a misapprehension of orders ? the plain fact is you have been guilt^^ of 
wilful disobedience a^a a^L yi Ai ^ ^ na man mt- 

khicdnatn va na tu balki harki* nawbat-ash bdshad. ‘‘ neither will you read nor 

I, but he whose turn it is ” : aXL* c— 

4 >j| ziring chist ! balki chundn bFgu ki'^ sard pird mujarrab rd 

bar dushd javdn % nasb karda and “ you may well call him intelligent; why he 
has an old head upon young shoulders” : c»>®^ A^b U laa? Ai 

y na jaqat md balki tamdm-i shahr mushtd'id dmxdand u hastand “not 
we alone, the whole city, I may say, longs for his advent ” : 

ji- ai^xjJyj y A^b A-^ az pidar-i l^ud 

pul girilian chi, balki az talabidan ham parvd^l nist ; puld u bi-aynih mdl-i 
khudd shumd-sl -‘there is nothing wrong in taking money from your father 
—nay more there is nothing wrong in asking for it; his money is really your 
own : ” t^oUi^iau (♦‘^3^ Id khayli 

vaqt dar in kdr mashvarat kardim, bdz ham^'* tadbird miivdfiq hhnazar na- 
ydmad ‘we had a long consultation on the matter but no suitable remedy 
was arranged”: ( yjf or) y siydh chist ? u 


I Or Hasan i tanha. 

^ Or omit halki. 

S Or insert faqat after na, and mz after tan. 

^ Or har has ki: also ast could be substituted for bashad but 
good. 

5 Or omit either the words A^ chunln hi-gu ki, or A^b 

* Or llkin, or amrna, or vail. 


would not be so 
halki. 
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gUya ' kun-i dig aat ^ (or qir ast) “ black do you call him ? why he’s as black 
as my hat ” : <*^31 ^ 3 ^ harchi 

miMwdhtd hi-gUyid bdz ham^ jdn-i insdn az hama cJiiz 'aztz4ar ast “talk as 
much as you please, a man’s life is the dearest of his possessions ” JjoJU 

v:u-*at tyjjLsA U> - 

CiyLi ^/c c)t bi-*l-fi'l Kell has Jdyiq-i In kdr bUJ^aydUani 

nami’-rasad, hd ball fihrist-i ashkhdsd ki ialib-i nawkarl liastand mawjud ast, 
shayad dar an yahl dill^wdh-i man paydd bi-shavad “I can’t think of 
a good man just now—but stay, the list of applicants is here—perhaps a 
suitable person may be found in it ” : - (jSh (jwb U - «>^5 Uj 

UtXcj fardd liamin vaqt bi-ydyld, hd bdsh* bdsU, jar da jd^l va^da ddram 
(rn.c.) “ come to-morrow at tliis tijne—but stay, no,—I have an appointment 
somewhere ” : ^ 

\j chunln kitdbd imydb ast vail sabr kunrd dar 

kitdb-^dna^yi dawlatl cliand^ hitdb-i sarf u nahv hast, agar bi-jarmdyld ^ nnlid. 
rd khwdham talabid- ‘‘ no such book is obtainabk‘;—but stay there are several 
works on grammar in the Government Library ; if you wish it, I will send 
for them.” 

1 Or balki. 

^ Or, cu-«a !y )\ dz shjah ham niyah tar a^t “he’s blacker than a ))]a(.*lvoy.* ’ 

C)r omit 3^) haz ham. 

^ Note the rn.c. singular ^b hash; the plural bashld would also be copre(n. 

^ Or dj-^ )\j9 LSb ray-? mubdrak qaiar hi'cfirnd. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

§ 135. Concord of Subject and Verb. 

The following are the rules for concord in Classical Persian: — 

(а) A Persian or Arabic plural noun expressive of rational beings, 
is followed by the verb in the plural, as: 

pamha-farushan shikdyat bUpddishdh hurdand the cotton sellers carried their 
complaint to the king”: hulcamd gujta ami ‘‘the (ancient) 

])hilosophers have said ” : ^ ^JLpt agMdb’i 

tuhidastdn ddmdn-i 'ismat hi-rria'siyat dldyand, {Sa‘di) “most of the poor are 
forc('d to do wrong ” : j ^ jiiLo \\ 

lan-i cliand az ravandagdn muttafiq-i siydhat hudand va sharlh4 ranj u 7'dhal 
(Sa‘di) “ some few travellers joined together to make a journey ' and share 
together the pains and pleasures of the way.” 

( б ) If the plural noun expresses irrational beings the verb is usually in 

concord with it, as: guft ^nagasdn tafiJnnsli-am 

ini-dihand ‘Mie said the flies are worrying me.” 

liernark.—Ast “is” and bud “ was ” are frequently in Modern 

Persian used after a plural irrational noun provided it has the plural termina¬ 
tion hfc ]ia (and not in e^T), as: ( or) asphd-yi 

injd l^uh ast (or hud) ; but «xjf aspdn-i mjd Mlub and. Vide 

(i) (18). 

(c) Two or more nouns in the singular expressive of rational beings take 

the verb in the plural, as : y. y \y^ 

chunhavd garni shud, pddishah va shdhzdda labdda-yi l^ud rd bar 
dushA masidhara-t nlhddand “when the day became hot, the king and the 
prince gave their cloaks to a jester with them, to carry ’ ’ : (♦Vd ):> ^ 

^f. 3 b yd ddram ki dar ayyam^i 

pishln man va dust-i chun du maghz-i bdddm dar pusid suhbat ddshtim (Gul., 
Book V, St. 4): iS 4 X 1 .^ Sf'Lr^* A'rdhi pursid ki 

zan va farzand va shutur-i man hama sdlim-and'^. “the Arab asked if 
his wife and son and^camel were all well.” 

(d) Two or more singular nouns expressive of irrational animals of dis¬ 
tinct genera are followed by a plural verb, as : y j 

asp u Miar az yak jins nistand '^ “ the horse and the ass are not of the same 

1 Siyahat probably implies a pilgrimage, as no Persian would travel in 

Persia for pleasure. 

2 In m.c. nlat might be used. 
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genus”: asp-i va khar-i va gav-l kushta shudand 

a horse, an ass, and an ox were killed.” 

(e) Nouns of Multitude, and Collective Nouns expressive of things 
with life, follow the same rule in Persian as in English, and take 
a singular or plural verb according to the idea in the speaker’s mind; 
vide § 110 (a) to (d): aJI? galla-yigusjand 'pardganda shvdand 

(or sliud in m.c.) ‘ ‘ the hock of sheep scattered i ^ cUi 31 

—A^ijf hisydr-i az ahUi Him muUaqid and bar inki —(mod.) “a many of 
the scientists are of opinion that” : 3 ^ J sdhtb- 

laansah u sarhdzH ziydd-% budand (Shah’s D.) “there were a lot of officers 
and soldiers there.” 

Remark. —A gcnoiic noun in the singular and expressive of rational 
beings, may in Mod. Pers. be followed by the verb in the singular, as: 
v-^.=».U sahib mansab-i ziyddH bud (m.c.), also 
sahib rnarisab-i ziyddH raft (or better raftand)] but 

J sdkib-mansab va sarbdz-i ziyddH budand 

(or not so good, bud). The plural verb gives an idea of greater plurality 
or of scattered individuals; the singular verb gives a collective idea. 

(/) Though a noun preceded by a cardinal number does not take the 
plural termination, yet, if it denotes rational beings, it usually requires a 
jjlural verb, as : ydj j)d td dah darnish dar 

(jilim-i hi-l^iuspand va du pddtshdh dar iqlim-i na-gunjand (Sa‘di) “ ten 
darvishes can sleep on one carpet, while two kings can’t exist together in one 
kingdom.’ ’ 

Remark. —Occasionally the singular is used, especially with irrational 
animals and large numbers, as: sad hazdr asp (or mard) kushta shud 

Ij ) (clas.s. and m.c.) “ a hundred thousand horses were 

killed”: , 

‘ Hazar u sad u shasl gurdH ^ dillr 
Bi-yak zaMl>m shud kushta dar jang-i shir 
{Shah NdmUj jild-i avval; Razrn % Irdniydn ha Turkdn va shikast i Turkdn). 

(g) If the noun preceded by tlie cardinal number expresses irra* 
tional beings, the verb is usually in the plural, as : 3 d ft jjjy 


* Not© tJio English phrases, ‘ all in well ’ where ‘ all ’ is singular. Also ‘ a thousand 
years in as on© day,’ a ‘ thousand years ’ her© being taken as a unit of time. “ Twelve 
per cent in extortionate interest.” In, ‘ Nineteen twentieths of his fortune is derived from 
coal,’ the fraction being le.ss than the whole is singular. In ‘Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory,’ the word is, is probably understood after each nominative. 

‘2 Jqllm i*^ Mod. Pers. is a “continent” and mamlakat a “kingdom.” By 

Arab Geographers iqlhn is used in the sense of a province. Sa*dl has Iqlim-i Fara. 

^ Another readiniz is j^d dy'^ mard-i dilir. 
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vazir guft ^ sliunuda am ki dii kahutar dar dshiydna-i 
dam-sdz hudand^ (Anvar-i Suh.) “the Vazir said I have heard that two 
pigeons consorted together in one nest.” The verb may however be 
singular, especially in the Passive, as: ^ chahdr asp Iciishta shud 

“four horses were killed ” : vide (/) Remark, and example No. 6 [j). 

(It) Plural neuter nouns expressive of material things are generally fol¬ 
lowed by a singular verb (especially if the verb is in tlie passive voice): — 

(1) j ^ jf dast az in 

harakat kutdh kun ki vdqi'ahd dar pish ast va duslimrindn dar pas (Sa‘di) “ dis¬ 
continue this (^travagance), for dangers are before you and enemies behind 
you” : y dsdr-i shulM va 

diliri az safahdt-i ahvdl-i tu hi-gkdyat rawshan ast (Anvar-i Suh.) “the marks 
of audacity and hardihood are very manifest on the pages of thy condition ’ ’ 
(East Trans.) ” : J^Jr ^ hidiar kas yak 

chub dad ki hama-yi dnhd dar tul hardbar bud'^ “and he gave to each a 
stick, the length of all of them being the same ”. 

(2) Such neuter nouns may however be followed by the plural, as: 

^.'1 j\ bddislidh-i dar J^ipdh didki hama-yi 

danddnlidyi u ujidda '^ and (Sa‘di) “ a king once dreamed that all his teeth had 
fallen out ’': khdnahd-yi mardurn khardb shudand * 

“ the houses of the people were destroyed ” : ^ a^ Jlso 

A^ ) Jdiushd bi-hdl4 chashmdn i shumd ki mi-binand va 

gushhdyi shumd ki mi shinavand but blessed are your eyes, for they see : 
and your ears for they hear ’ ’; vide end of Remark to (c) : a5' 

^ Ai' ^ Aiii-Jj ki jumla-yi 

vujud-i u riJd^ta va J^dk shuda magar chashmdn’ash ki dar chashm-khdna 
hami-gardidand^ va nazar (Sa^di) “ that all his body had rotted 

(gone to pieces) except his eyes which were still rolling in their sockets”; 
vide Remark to (6). 

Remark. —Jl^-> Aili. )y\)y ^ jIj 

bdz dar dil-amguzashtagar shaJchhd-yidn daraJ^i ki daurd- 
dawr-i Mdna nihdl karda am awarda zambil bi-bdfam shdyad na-shikanand 


» Note absence of 4^ Jd after guft. In mod Pers. hud .singnlar. 

5 Or budand. 

0 Not© ^ho dramatic Perfect for the English Pluperfect, and also the indirect 
narration. Also u instead of khud. 

^ Shud would be used in mod. Pers. and would probably be better in classical 
Persian. Possibly the word mardurn close to the verb has influenced the concord. 

* Another reading is gardld after this neuter plural in dn. After rlhhta the word 
ast (or hud) is understood. Also note the Imperfect haml gardld or kaml gardidand, 
instead of^ the more dramatic Present, which would be preferred in modern Persian. 
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(Af.); here the plural verb na^shikanand is required after the neuter 

plural (shdMd) for the reason stated in § 138 (m) ( 8 ). 

(3) If several such neuter nouns representing distinct classes have a 

common verb, it is in the plural, a,s: ^ u dtash 

u J^dk bar zidd-i yak digar and ‘ “ water, fire and earth are enemies of each 
other.” 

If liowever such neuter nouns represent the same quality or class, 
the verb is usually in the singular, as: ^ ^ 

^#0 dar hdgik-i md angur va anjir va gilds va shalllhd-yi khuh 

paydd mi-shavad'^ “grapes, figs, cherries and good nectarines are grown 
in our garden ” : (note that the adjective Mpuh may refer to shaUlkd 
only, or may qualify all the preceding nouns; the sentence sliould be 
reconstructed to remove this ambiguity). 

(4) Several abstract nouns are followed by a singular verb, as : 

AftjlJr dS j taqsir-% 

va taqd'iid-i hi dar muvdzabat-i hhidmat-i hdrgdh-i J^uddvandi mi-ravady bind 
bardn ast ki tdyifa-yi Mikamd-yi Hind the omission and negligence that I 
show in your service are due to what the Indian philosophers have—”. 

j ^ (jham va shddi va marg va zindagi az Khudd 

mi-rasad “grief, joy, death, and life (all) proceed from Clod”; but if 
hama is used, the plural verb is used, as: ^ ^ 

(jJiam va marg va zindagi hama az Khudd mi-rasand. 

Dawrdn-i baqd elm bdd-i sahrd bi-guzasht 
Talkln u l^ushi u zisht u zibd bi-guzasht (Sa'di) 

“ Time that we thought would last for ever, has passed like the wind ; 
Passed too is the bitterness and joy, and the bad and good.” 
o-of ^ hj f^'hniaq ruz u shah dar chashm-i tu 

yaksdnast ‘ ‘ () fool! day and niglit are alike to thee ': ” ^ 

31 JL. pddishdh-i az munajjim-i pursld ki chand sal az 

^umr-i man bdqi-st “a king asked an astrologer how many years he had to 
live.” 

(i) A plural verb is sometimes used with a singular subject (rational) to 
express respect, as: cl^i Hazrat-i ajall tashrif dvardand 

“His Excellency has just arrived.” ♦ 

i Even in m.c,, and and not ast would be used here. 

^ The plural would probably be used in classical Persian. 

8 The person addressed was blind and carrying a lamp. 

4 The plural of majesty: a form of hyperbole. Similarly 
laMn tashrif avardand “he has just arrived (lit. they have arrived).” Ji^l 
Hazrat-i AjaU^ H. E , a title of governors of large districts when not royal princes. In the 
latter case they are styled Hazrat-i Vdld^ while J(fj Navvab-i Fa^aisused 

for princes not royal, or not nearly related to the reigning Shah. 
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(j) Modern Persians are somewhat slovenly in their concords, but 
mistakes in this respect should not be copied even in speaking J Liberties 
are especially taken with the verb “ to be ”—vide ( 8 ) and § 136 (a), page 593 . 

The following examples are taken from modern colloquial:— 

(1) ‘‘There are many sheep here” Injd harra"^ bisydr 

ast, or ijj laxLt mjd harra-yi bisydr asf. 

(2) “There are many wind-mills here” jU-o ^ ■> 

Injd dsiyd-yi hddi ham bisydr asL 

Remark,—’li the word for “ wind mills ” were qualified by any other 
adjective, it would be in the plural, as: tnjd 

dsiyd-Jid’yi J^ub~i ast, or lipiji injd dsiydhd-yi hddit-yi 

l^ub-i ast. 

(3) —AJ (J/oj kdliskahd hama bi-ham vast bud iawr-l 

ki^' —(Shah’s D.) “the (railway) carriages all communicated with one an¬ 
other so that ”—. 

kdliskahd-yi in shahr va asphd-yi kdliskahd bi-ziyddi va khubi-yi 
kdliskahd^-yi Bus va asphd-iji dnjd nist (Shah’s Diary) “ the carriages of this 
place,^ and tlie horses in the carriages, are not so numerous nor so beautiful 
as those in Russia.” 

(5) ^ aqsdm-i muryhhd-yi dbi dar danjdchahd 

bud^ (Shali’s diary) “there were various species of waterfowl in the ponds.” 

(6) dn palang-isiydh 

ham dida shud^ a Afriq ki khayU yharib va muhib budand (Shah’s D.) 
“also two black leopards from Africa were there, singular and terrific 
to look at ” : JU^ y^ y^ du shales dida shud ki 

dar kamdl-i khush-gili budand (m.c.). 

1 In the Vazir-i Lankaran occurs the expression 
Owsl mardum hama dar fikr u khaydl-i dadyish-i khud ast. This is much the same 
as the English vulgarism “ says we.’ ’ 

^ Barra properly a “lamb,** 

5 Better asphd-yi kdliska and not \,^mJ\^kali8kaha. Biraw asphd- 

yi kaliskaha rd hiydr (not kdliska rd) “go and bring the horses for the carriages : asphd-yi 
kaUska rd would mean for one carriage; but asphd-yi kdliska-yi 

Kirmdn (not plural) “ the carriage-horses of Kirman.** 

♦ i.e. of * ‘ Konigsberg. * * 

6 A mistake ; should be i^dy^ budand. 

® In No. (6), note dida shud the Passive singular followed by budand 

the plural, the subject to both being du palang; while in number No. (7), du fil and 
si zardfa are followed by a singular verb. The plural dida shudand would not be used, 
but either bud or budand could be substituted. 
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(7) du fil hud (Shah’s D.) “ there were two elephants,” (or not 

so good hudand) : si zardfa hud (Shah’s D.) “ there were three 

giraffes.” In these examples the idea is a single collection. 

(8) wU>«.aR.J Af 1x0! -5 

anvd'-i hhuk u gurdz va liayvdndUi 'ajih-i dlgar ham an qadr dar an ja hud ki 
hi’liisdh naml-dmad (Shah’s D.) “ various kinds of swine and other strange 
creatures wore collected in that place to an extent that couldn’t be com¬ 
puted ” : vide Remark to (9). 

auvd^-i iutlhd va ta^us-hd va 
qarqdvuhlid-yi iiWi-yi Ustrdliyd ki hisydr qashang hudy va anvd-H murghJid-yi 
T^ush-rang dar qafas-l hisyar huzurg mashghuUi parvaz va hdzi hudand (Sliah’s 

D.). 

i^emarA:.—Note that one verb is singular and one plural. The second 
verb must be plural to give the idea of numbei*; thus, though ^lyi 

anvd'-i muryhhd hud is correct, ^[^j( anvd^-i murakhd. 

mashgAul-i Mipdndan hud is incorrect; the plural hudand is necessary. 

(10) iif tSi yak galla-yi gusfandi ^ dida 
shud ki hisyar chdq hudand “ we saw a flock of sheep (the members of) which 
were very fat ’ ’. 

(11) c^l chakushhd-yi gh arlh-i ^ asi mid-i kuh 

(Shah’s D.) “ they are wonderful hammers like mountains.” 

(12) y\ u fa*la^ asi (m.c.) “ he is a workman” (specially 
one engaged in building).” 

( 13 ) J ^ J ^ j ajujf 

angusldarhd-yi d^inaddr va chdqu va hard va miqrdz va lahar va chizhd-yi 
J^urd Mhurd hudand^ (ra.cj.) “ there were rings with small mirrors, penknives, 
knives, scissors, axes and many small articles.” 

(14) ( or ) yy dah hazdr fawj kushta shud (or 

kushta shudand) (m.c.) “ten thousand of the army were killed.” 

(16) ^ J j va dnchi 

gandwm. va jaw ki hdld-yi jahdz hud hama rd mush Jchwurda hudand (Afghan) 

1 gusjandl, adj. : tho subs. (7w»/and could be nsenl. Note, first tlio sing, 

passive, and then the plural hudand for the individuals. 

‘i- Note the of unity with the plural noun, “ a set of hammers.” 

3 aIa^ fa*ala (Ar. pi of (JLcIj fd'il) is in m.c. generally used as a singular. 

Or hud, but tho pi. hudand here is bettor as the articles are miscellaneous ; 

but if vaghayrah vfOTQ jip.seTted after khurd, the singular bud would be better, 

as vaghayrah itself gives the idea of miscellany. 

6 This ought to be ^yi hud singular after tho generic noun (J^yc mush ; or 

mushha khurda hudand: also in Mod. Pers. tu~yi or dar 

jahdz and not hdld-yi jahdz. 
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and as for the wheat and barley left in the ship, the mice ate it all ” ; vide 
No. (16). 

(16) In the sentence, “ Partridges fly in covies” ^ ^ Alf a1? kahk 
(jalla galla rm~parad (in.c.), the singular is better than the plural 
mi-parand, 

(17) J *5 hd gh hd va hhdnahd va qandthd-yi bisydr ^ 
bud ‘‘ there were many gardens and houses and underground channels.” 

(18) ti-il aspdn-i Kirmdni l^/uh and ( not asi) (m.c.), or 

v:^( asphd-yi kirmdni l^ub ast (m.c.) “the Kirman 

horses are good, but <3^ asphd-yi Kirmdni khayli^ bar 

yni’barand (not mi~barad). Vide (h) Remark. 

(19) 

yd gh ihd-t ki bi-taraf-i dial rafta budand chun ta^ddd~i dnhd 
faqat du liazdr hudand chanddn islddagi na-kardand (Memoirs ‘Abdu-l-Rahman, 
p. 28); here hudand should be dy hudJ^ 

§ 136. Concord of Subject and Verb — {conlmucd), 

Errors in Concords, etc. 

(a) When the nominative is separated from its verb by a phrase 
or clause, some noun in that phrase or clause is oftentimes mistaken 
for the nominative. This error has been termed the “ Error of Proximity.” 

An English example is, ‘His attempt to i)reach extempore, and the 
shame and pain to which his failure expose him, are in a small way really 
tragic (‘ Failure exposes not ‘ shame and pain which exjiose ’). 

Since in Persian, neuter nouns, even when plural, are followed by a 
singular noun, the error illustrated above cannot be repeated in transla* 
tion. Compare however : «x*| \y\ Ijf dyd hlch kuddm4-shdn 

an rd karda and “has any one of them done that ? ” ; tlie grammatical 
ast would rarely be used in modern Persian. 

A similar error, however, common both in English and in modern 
Persian, is to treat a singular nominative and an objective after 
‘as well as’ or ‘with’, as the joint subject of a plural verb.^ Thus:— 
“ Magnus with 4000 of his supposed accomplices were put to death ” 

1 Vide {h) ( 3 ). Note that biayar may qualify all three substantives or only 
the last. 0 

« In modern Persian *adad would be used and not ^\SAi ta^ddd for ‘ number,’ 
but ta^ddd kardan (m.c.) “to count.” 

® This copulative use of ‘ with * is ocoasionallv adopted by even good English 
writers. 
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(Gibbon’s Koman Empire) JUsfcu^ U o'-oJU 

Magnus hd chahdr hazdr nafar bi-^aydl4 inki hamdast-i u hastand husliia 
shvdand (mod. Pers.) : y U man hd u raftlm (m.c.) “I went with 

him”: j man u u raftam (m.c.). ^ aj 

c)*^t }\ bAj j-Uo| iS)^^ Axib j]jy> jt] fAitj 

hirittifdq mi-gujtim hi hi-guzdr hiydyand hi-Khudd agar hazdrdn hazdr hdshand 
bi^ydri-yi Imam Rizd yahi az ishdn sar-i zinda higur na-Mhwdhand hurd ^ 
(Trans. Flajl Baba, Chap. II) “we one and all exclaimed let them [the 
Turkomans] come. 63 ^ God should there be thousands upon thousands of 
them, by the help of the Imam Riza not one of them would go to the grave 
with a whole head on his slioulders.” h “ I have 

made some changdl and will eat it with my husband.”—(Pro/. S. T.). 
The erroi' i.s traceable to the fact that sentences like ‘ Pharoah and all his 
host wore drowned in the sea ’ and ‘ Pharoah with all his host were 
drowned in the sea,’ convey the same meaning. Orammatically the ad¬ 
juncts of the nominative should not affect the concord between it and 
the A erb. 

The construction under discussion is found both in ancient and in 
modern languages. It certainly violates strict rules of concord. However, 
according to one English writer, it is occasionally preferable^ to the correct 
form of expression. 

Sa‘di in the Gulistan, it is worthy of remark, often adheres to the correct 
concord: U bd tdyifa-yi huzurgdn dar kashti 

nishasta budam^ (Book I, 8 t. 35) “ I was seated in a boat in the company of 

a party of great people ” ; aj h jf 

^liif 3^.3 cujUx )\ yak-i az muluk bd tan-i chand az khdssdn dar shikdrgdh-t bi- 
zamistdn az 'imdrat dur uftdd (Sa‘di) “a certain king with his companions 
was belated in winter while hunting.” 


1 A singular verb is correct after yaJc-i. 

2 “A woman with a child in her arms needs only one ticket’* ^ 

zan-l hd bacMha-yi haghabash faqdt, yak hillt tdzim ddrad) 
is both good grammar and good sense; but ‘A woman with a man requires two 
tickets ’ is as faulty in sense as ‘ A woman with a man require two tickets,* is faulty in 
grammar. * ’ 

Where plurality is signified (as in woman and man) the copulative ‘ and ’ j must be 
used both in English and in Persian, and not ‘ with *, or ‘ as well as.* 

Apparent violations of this concord are frequent in the Gulistan, as : ^bjf 

aJUr.a) tfiyifa’yi^whdah-i mahalla dar u paivastand {J^k. I, St. 4 ). It will be 
found however that Sa'di prefers a plural verb after the collective noun a^jIL iayifa, etc., 
and that the intervening genitive awhdah does not here affect the concord: ^ 

ciasJLax) va guruh-l bi-khildf-i in maalabat dida and (Gul., Bk. 8, 

No. 52 ). 
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’ The house and tlie goods were burnt^ f^dna m 

ashhdh-ash suhfjta shud\ but “The house with the goods was^ burnt” b ‘JoU. 

Mdna ba sbdh-ash sukJila sliud: no difference in Persian in 

tlie concord. 

“ The material and mental loorld have their points of union blending 
them together ” -(Read ‘ the material and mental worlds have, etc.) Vide 
also § 123 (d). In, ^dlam,-i jismdm va 

ruhdm raht4 kuUl hi-harn ddrad (mod. Pers.) the verb sliould be plural ^ 
ddraiid, ot herwise dlain may at first appear to bo one singular noun 
qualified by the two adjectives jismdm and rulidn'i,\ it would 

liowever he much better to repeat the word ‘dlam before ruhdni. 

In modern Persian, the correct (“oneord in the case of the verb “ to t)e 
is often violated: j j\ Lo* 

(Tr. B. Chap. XI), “but unfortunately all my patients were not 
druggists with an obstruction in their bowels, and every paper was not the 
wrappertiiathad contained an emetic.” Vide (j) p. 589 

The correct number of the relative pronoun is frc(i|uently overlooked. 
Vide (r). 

(/>) (1) When the subject consists of several singular nouns or pronouns 
connected by the disjunctives ‘ or' or‘nor,’ the verb, both in English and 
in Persian, should be in the Singular as:— 

“ Either Muhammad or Hasan come ” b b yd 

Muhammad^ yd Hasan dmada ast, (but better b o—I 

Muhammad dmada asi ya Hasan) : “ neither man, woman, child, nor beast was 

to be seen ’ ’ ^ ^ ^ na mard na zan na hachcha 

va na hay van d% ia sJiud (m.c.); better ^ ( 5 ) ^ ^ ^ na 

ward dida shud, na zan, na hachcha {va) na hdyvdn. 

(2) If however one of the nouns forming the subject is plural it 
should be placed last, the verb agreeing with it :— 

“Neither the man nor the woman nor the horses were there ” ai ^ ai 
(j»^ or) l^T na mard na> zan na aspdn dnjd hudand (or 

asphd hud ): “ neither dog, cat, nor mice, are in the house ” aj aS 
Ahl. Aj j na sag na gurba va na mush'^ dar l^dna ast. 

(3) When the nominatives require different forms of the verb, it is 
in English generally more elegant to express the verb, or its auxiliary, with 
each of them, as:— 

“Neither were their number, nor was their •destination known”; 
“ either thou art a knave or I am.” In Persian it is more elegant to express 


I Not ‘ were.’ 


* The plural mvahha should not here be used : it would be contrary to idiom. 

38 
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the auxiliary after the first nominative and let it be understood for the 

rest, as: y b h yd man muqassir-am yd tu: “either Muhammad 

will take the prize or I will” b h ^ man 

in^dm rd khwdharn girift yd Muhammad * (m.c.). Vide also (d), 

(4) As stated, the above-mentioned forms are more elegant. There are 

however other methods of rendering such expressions in English and in 
Persian. English grammarians are by no means agreed as to the correct 
forms of such sentences. One writer says that the verb must agree with the 
nominative placed nearest to it, and be understood to the rest, as: 
“Neither he nor his brotliers were there”, “neither you nor I am con¬ 
cerned.” Another writer states, “If the pronoun ‘you’ forms one of the 
nominatives grammatically connected by ‘ or ’, and the first personal pronoun 
‘ I ’ is absent, the verb is in the plural form; ‘ Either he or you were 
playing.’^ If, however, Die pronoun is one of a series of singular- 
nominatives grammatically conjoined by 'or ’, the pronoun ‘ I ’ goes last in the 
series, and the verb takes the form of the first person singular. One must not 
say 'John, (or) James, or I is to win the prize,’ but ‘John, (or) James, or I 
am to win the prize.’ Hodgson writes, “ A very nice question arises, 

when two singular^ pronouns of different persons are connected by a dis¬ 
junctive, as to what person and number the verb should stand in. Should 
one say ‘Neither ho nor 1 are wrong’: ‘Neither he nor I am wrong’; or 

‘ Neither he nor I is wrong ? ’ ” 

Apparently, “ Whenever my wife or I die ” sliould be in Persian ^9) 

aj tj ^ Jia7' vaqt Id man yd zan-ayn hi-mirad : (in modern 
colloquial hi-mlrim would often be used). But instead of ^ 

d man va du harddar-am hdvujud dmadand, say 
amadim because of the copula (not disjunctive) va. 

(5) j\ Ai ^ Ai na man^ mugassir-am na u (elegant) “ neither am I 

wrong nor is he.” 

y Aj ^ AJ na m.an va na u mmqassir-lm (not elegant). 

• 

y ^ j Ai 7ia man va na u hich-Jcuddm jriuqassri 


5l 


1 For furthoi; Persian examplos ride (5), 

* y h b ya shunia ya Tt bazl rnt-kar^Jm : better b 

b y^‘- f^huma bazl ml-kard'id yd d. 

^ Ij L man yd Muhammad rd nu gtrhn 


(m.c.); also rnl-giiarn {m.c.). 

^ * You ’ is by some Enirliali gramumrians considered singular as well as plural. 
^ Or yj b man hi~miram yd zanam. 

^ y ^ ^ A3 na man ra na v muqasmr hastlm (ni.e.); bettor 


A3 


y Ajj na man muqassiram va na il. 
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nistim m.c.; (the grammatical nist is never used in such cases in modern 
Persian). 

Ij b yd shumd hdzi mi-kardid yd (elegant) “either 

you were playing or he was.” 

^31 b b yd shumd yd u hdzi mi-kardld (ni.c.). 

^jb cJb b aliumd ya u yak kuddyn hdzi mi-kard (class.) 
{in mod. Persian mi-kardld). 

I 4^ b yd shumd yd u yak-i hdzi inl-kard (but in mod. 
Pers. often yni^kardid). 

^♦3xx b b yd, man in'dm rd mi-rjiram yd Muhammad 

(eh‘gant) “ eitlier I will take the prize or Muhammad.” 

b ^ man yd Muhammad in'dm rd nu-glrim (modern), 
fj c-4» «>^3xx b man yd 3 Iuhammad yak kuddm in'dm 

rd, ml-girad (class.) ; in mod. Pers. ml-glrim, 

b «X4.3xx Muhammad yd man yak-l in'drn rd, mi-girad 
(ill speaking ml-girim). 

ell'll 3 ^ 1 ^ b?! 3$!^^ JJupdh'^ mam urd kiishta 

hanhayn khv'^h tshdn tafdvui na-ddrad (elegant). 

tir^ khipdh man J^ipdh Ishan urd 
kudda hdshim tafdvat na-ddrad (not good, but used). 

j y b y j ^ yuan kayiiz-am va In khdnum, yd tu 
kaynz-i va man khdnum, ? (Tr. H. B. Chap, xxiv) “ am I the slave and 
are you the mistress, or are you the slave and am I the mistress ( ” 

Remark. —In, tzy ^b I^IU ^a,flqd ddshiani ki sdlhd 

hd-ham saja.r karda budim, (Sa‘di), there is an ellipsis ol: md liar du or 

jt ^ 4^-»x man va a after ki, “ I had a friend that (oonj.) (we two) travelled 
together for years.” Persians delight in elliptical expressions. Vide also (d), 

(c) (1) When tlie nominative is a relative pronoun, tlie antecedent 
determines the number of the verb: ‘all ye that pass by.’ “The follow¬ 
ing writes Hodgson, “ is a common error : ‘ one of tlie most valuable books 
that has appeared in any language.’ ” 

“ ‘ knelling is one of the most esteemed numismatical writers that this 
country has produced ’ (Right; but, ‘ that liave appearedin this country ’)”. 

Compare cJXo Af 31 jj a yakd az 

ashdiar musannifin ast ki dar mulk i Ird,n paydd shuda ast (wrong; and). 

1 ^x Ai j Ai na v muqaanr-ast va na man i.5 also ust?d in ni.r*. In 

English the speaker docs not always put himself last though grammars toll him to. 
Similarly b ^5^ ^ ya u bazl ml-kard yd shumd. 

2 The modern tendency is to uso chi —A^ chi for kliwdh — ML^pdh. 
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I confess that I am one of those who am unable to refuse m?/ assent to the 
conclusions of those philosophers who assert that nothing exists but as it is 
perceived ; (read ‘ are ’ for ‘ am ’ and omit ‘ my 

—^ Jf man iqrar mi-kunam hi man 

yak-i az jumla-yi an asJMas hastam hi nami-iavanam qabul hi~hunam hi —; 
(write A5' ]ci nami-tavanand qabul hbhunand), 

(2) By a similar mistake, a demonstrative or personal pronoun is 
sometimes used that does not refer to the true antecedent, as 

“ I am one of those who cannot describe what 1 (they) do not see ” 

y yah-l az anhd-i hastam 

hi nami tavdnam haydn-i cJiizhd-yi na^dlda bi-kunam (should 
namitavdnand — hi-kunand). 

U (j C)bT j\ J 

hi-mmq-i hhudam va bi-m.arg-i hhudat man az dndu 
nlstam hi murshid-i in ham hitavdnad in jafanghd rd bd man qdlib bi-zanad id chi 
rasad bbiu nar qalandar (Tr. Tl. B., Chap-. 11);' instead of b bd man read, 
ejl-i*.;! b bd ishdn. 

3 ^ ejliiuo &3 e^Tjf man az dn mard nlstam 

hi bi-suldiandn-i shumd jarijla u m,aghrur shavam (Mirkliond) ‘'I’m not the 
sort of man to be deluded by j^our words ” ; (read m/i-shavad). 

(d) Sometimes in a contracted compound sentence, one predicate has two 
or more subjects, there being then an ellipsis of one or more verbs, as : 
“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note (was heard).” According to 
Hodgson this contraction is, in English, only admissible when the subjects 
are in the same number.” The following are examples cited by him as 
errors :— 

“ His (Peter the Hermit’s) diet was abstemious, his prayers (were^) long 
and fervent, and the alms which be received with one hand, he distributed 
with the other.”— Gibbon. 

In Persian, on the contrary, not only are ellipses like those just men¬ 
tioned, considered grammatically correct, but also a species of ornament. 
Plxamples :— 

y guft in farzand-i tust, 

iarbiyaUash chundn hun hi yak-i az farzanddn-i fehud (Sa‘di); (supply— 
m tarbiyat ml-hunl). 

1 jafang (m.o.) “ bosh”: v->J(Ji qalih zadan {ni.o..) “ make to swallow, 

stuff with (lit. to put inside one as in a mould) ” ; ^oJJL? y uar-qalandar (m.c.) “ you 
buck qalandar ” (abusive). 

^ This English error, if true error it be, generally occurs in the case of the verb 
‘ to be.’ 

8 The omission of r5 after Mind is perhaps a typographical error. The rd ia 
necessary in modern Persian. 
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Chi hudi ar sar-i zulf^ash hi-dast'-am uftddi 
Ch^ dstin-i Jcarimdn hi-dast4 darvishdn —(Sa‘(li). 

^ 3 ^ Xt>fj c^Lo 

malihzdda-% rd shunidam Jci Jcutdh ^ qadd hud va haqir, va digar haradardn-ash 
bulandr-hdld va l^uh-ruy (Sa'di, B. L, St. 13)'' I have heard of a certain prince 
who was diminutive in stature and mean in appearance, while liis brothers 
were tall and handsome.” 

va> ma*lum ^ hi agar lanhd hi-gurtzam^ mdnand-i hisydr-i az dtgardn, az 
sar-i naw giriftdr, va 'azdb-am yak bar hazdr shavad (Tr. H. B., Chap. V.); 
though the verb (‘xpressed is 3rd pers. dy^ {shavad), the 1st pers. ( 
sJiavam) has to be supplied after giriftdr. 

dar hujra-i kuchkak dar rakht-i Mpwdb dirdz kashida ast vanukardn-ash dar pay- 
rdmun-i u gird dtnada (Intro. Trans. Uaji Baba) "there, on a bedspread 
in tlje middle of a small room, surrounded by several of his servants, I—” : 
in the Persian there is an ellipsis of <xj( and after dmaday though the 

])! eceding vcn’b kashida ast is singular. 

Compare —ciP® aS3j b bd hdlat-i bd^is-i hayrat-i 

liarna, ballci man va hakim ham —(Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) "when, to the 
astonishment of all, not excepting myself and the doctor—” (hi. B., 
p. 50): (too elliptical even for Persian; repeat brVis-i hayrat-i after balki). 

(e) In English the pronominal adjectives ‘each’ and ‘ every ’ should 
be in the 3rd pers., sing., and when they are the leading words in their 
clauses they require singular verbs and pronouns to agree with them. 

In Persian however a plural verb generally follows ‘ eacli ’ and ‘every,’ 
har yak and bar kuddm) etc., not only in the modern but also 

in the classical ** language:— 

or)^jA har yak (or har kuddm) asp-i dar and (ra.c.) 
" each one has a horse.” For examples from Sa'di, vide § 39 (j) (2). 

lAac jd yo ^]ZyS yt 15 

td har kuddm dast-i muvdfaqat dar d,dman-i 'aqV zanand bi-qadam-i 
sharaj bi-darajdt4 'va la~qad ^ karramndbani Adam^ ^taraqql numdyand (Anvar-i 
Suhayll, Chap. I, Intro.) "so that every one should place the hand of compli- 


1 In m.c. Jsb^iVj qad kutdh. 

^ Note omission of bud. 

■ Also either and neither; vide * (/). 

4 For examples of hama before a noun with the ^ 


vide § 39 {i) (1). 

6 Quotation from the Qoran, xvii. 72. 


of unity and signifying * every ’ 
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ance on tJie skirt of reason, and by the step of exaltation should be promoted 
to the rank of, ‘ And now have we honoured the children of Adam.’ ” 

liar yak az tshan sifaUi az sijdt-i harmda va l^aslaUi az IMsdl-i pasandUda 
rd ta'rif mi-kardand (Anv. Suh.). 

^ J|;^***^ L) ^aJL<juJ(^ 

c>f ddbislilim farmud ki td in Ichwdnda na-sliavad shuhha 
murtafi^ na-M^wdliad shud va Inch yak az hdzirdn bar qdHda-yi an f^att 
vuquj na-ddshtand —(Anv. Suh., Chap. I, Intro.) ‘‘ DabishJim said that until 
this should be read the doubt would not be removed, and that as no one of 
those present was acquainted with that character—.” 

It is however more logical to use the singular v^erb. 

(^) however, even in slovenly modern Persian, is usually 

followed by the singular verb, but ha7na kas })y a plural one. The 

I’ersian translator of Hdji Bdbd of Isfahan however uses a singular verb after 
]iama kas. 

fl;T ^*>^ 3 ^x 2 muldzimdn-i 

rikdlhi dawlat-intisdh har yak bar lab-i fu-% dar sdya-yi daraMit-i dram ydftand 
(Anw. Suh.. Clia]). t, Intro.) “the attendants of his auspicious retinue 
disposed tliemselves to rest under the shade of trees on the bank of a rivulet 
and—(East. Trans.). 

In modern Persian it is not unusual for the same author to use the 
singular or tlie plural verb indifferently after hama kas, 

(3) Instances of each or every being in English erroneously followed b\" a 
plural pronoun are :— 

“He is not tied down to relate every minute passage or circumstance, 
if they (it) be not absolutely neces.sary to the main story, etc.” “ ' Fdach of 
the girls went up into their separate rooms to rest and calm themselves ” ^ ; 
(Mrs. GaskelPs Wives and Daughters (1867), ('h. 42, p. 419) ” ; y iSjjA 

0 har yak az dufehiardn hi-utdqhd.yi khudhi 

shdn raftand td rdhat shavand. 

In modern Persian Uo 31 har yak az mdi guftand; y ^ 

Inch yak az shumd Idyiq-i in kdr nistid\ ^ 1^1 ( c:;U^I 3 t ) ^ 

har kas (azishdn) inkdr kardand, etc., etc., are used both in speaking 
and in writing. The Persians will hardly acknowledge that these concords 
are incorrect. • 

(4) “Every strong and every weak point of those who might probably 
be his rivals were laid down on the charts.” “‘Point’ should follow 
‘ strong ’ as well as ‘ weak,’ but authorities differ as to the proper number of 
the verb. Crombie, in his Etymological Syntax of the English Language 

1 C’orrected; “ Each of the girls went up into her separate room to rest and calm 
herself.” 
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(5th Ed. 1843), p. 167, opines that, (1) ‘ Every officer and every soldier claims ’, 
is easier and more precise than, (2) ‘ Every officer and every soldier 
claim ’, though the latter ‘is unquestionably more agreeable to analogy.’ 
Professor Bain too says (English Grammar, p. 175):—“Plurality is cer¬ 
tainly implied, but there is a disagreeable effect produced by joining 
‘every’ with a plural verb, and we might take shelter under the elliptical 
usage, and say, “ Every officer (claims), and every soldier claims The 

dilemma might be solved by using ‘all.’ ” 

In Persian, the plural verb would be preferred for No. (1), as:— 
—iS ^ jA har sahib mansah va sarhdz ^ iddi^d^mi- 

Icunand ki —, but the singular verb for No. (2), as : 3^-^ 

—As har sdhih manmh va har sarhdz iddi'd^ ml Jcunad ki] in the 

latter case the verb is understood to the first subject. 

(5) “A difficulty arises iri the English when both genders are implied in 
each, every, etc., and according to Professor Bain the plural may then 
be used. ‘Where everybody [all] can ride as soon as tliey are born.^ ’ 
‘ In Europe no one marries unless ihey have the certain means of support¬ 
ing their children ’:—Madame Bonaparte, Life and Letters (1879), Cli. 8, p. 
135. [Read, ‘ people do not marry’.]'' ”— Hodgson. 

As the pronouns in Persian have no distinction for gender, this error 
is practicall}^ absent. Thus the last example miglit be rendered :— 

U dar Farangistdn hich kas id vajh-i 

kifdf na-ddshta bdsJiad ‘arusi naml-kunad.^ “ Let every man do their 
own work ” ; har kas hdyad kdr-i kJmd’ash rd 

hi-kunad. 

The indefinite pronoun ‘ one/ is in Persian ddam, insdn, etc., 
and this would naturally be followed by a singular pronoun and a singular 
verb. 

(/) Like each and every the distributive pronouns either and neither, 
sJiould in English be followed by a singular verb. 

In modern Persian, however, not only are those distributive pronouns 
followed by a plural verb but, by a confusion of thought, their adjuncts^ (if the 
])ronoun be the subject) affect the verb,® as : uJo 

Inch yak az shumdhd Idyiq-i in kar nistld (should be 7ust) (m.c.) “neither 
(or none) of you are [is] fit fortius business ” : UU^jt 

1 Note that har is not usually repeated, har pisar va dukhtar ■“ Each 

boy and each girl.” 

2 Chun dar mulk-i—har kas ml~ta 2 janand az vaqt-i iavallud savdr hi ahavand —: better 
hama kas, or else the verb in the singular. 

3 Note that in the Persian there are two negatives for one in English. 

4 For each and every ‘ vide * (e). 

6 Error of Proximity ’ ’ vide (a). 

6 This error may in modern Persian be considered universal. 
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hlch ki ‘ az slmmaha layiq-imarhamaiha-yi man mstid, (Vazir-i 
Laiikaran) “ not one (none) of you are (is) deserving of my many 
kindnesses"’: ^ /f ^ 

iSkXAf^iu Jlj^ ^ ki ^'Ildji agar in hi-khivahi dar in rah 

bd m asp kJiar-davdnl hi-kuni liich yak sar-i saldniat hi-manzil na-khipdhid 
burd (Pers. Trans. Haji Baba of Isfahan) Ildji,\i you mean to play the fool 
like this with your horse neither of you will finis!) the day’s march in 
safety.’ ’ 


Concord of Adjectives, and of Pronoun with Noun. 

{{/) Some errors in the use of tiie demonstrativt* pronouns have been 
noticed [vide (c) (2). An Enc^lish blunder is to make tliem plural before 
tlie singular nouns kind and sort^ as: “I always delight in overthrowing 
(hose [that I kind of schemes and cheatinir a person of their [his] premedi¬ 
tated contemf)t.” (Miss Austen, Pride and Prejudice, Cli. X.) 

In Persian in jur this kind ” etc., is used before either a singular 

or a plural noun or verb, as : jur ddam dar Iran 

khaylPst “this sort of (‘haracter is common in Persian” and 
in jur ddamhd dar Iran khayll hasfmid. 

(//) With the exception of t’ne feminine affix ^ of Arabic adjectives and 
participles, adjectives in Persian may be said to have no inflections.^ With 
t he exception of tlie one or two jioints already referred to in § 43 (/^) (.9) and 
(/) and footnote to (() (I), (piestioiis of the concord of adjectives ar(‘ not likely 
to arise. 

(?■) Tlie antecedent, in Persian, of a pronoun in the plural should not be a 
singular collective noun. In: 

(Tr. 41. B,, (diap. XXXIII), not only is incorrect but the colloca" 
tion is faulty. Omit ishdn, and after zan insert ^ jz, dar sar-i 

rdh-i Shah, 

§ 137. Government of Verbs, Prepositions ( Jbiit ), and Errors. 

(a) 'Transitive verbs govern, in English, tlie objective,and in Persian the 
accusative case. The following English errors are taken from Hodgson :— 
''He, who had always inspired in her a res]>ect which almost over¬ 
came her affection, she now.saz^i the object of open pleasantry—(Miss Austen, 
Pride and Prejudice, Ch. 61) [For ‘ ho ’ read ‘ him ] ”. * 

This error can hardly be repeated in Persian. For one thing, the 
pronoun ‘ in her ’ could not in Persian prose precede the pronoun ‘ she, ’ : 
which is the subject of the principal clause. An kas-i ki hamisha Muhammad 

1 Hwh ki, m.c. for hlch has 

^ The case of a plural adjective being used as a plural noun [tide § 43 (m) ] need 
not be considered. 
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hi-u ihtiram mi-kard kdld u rd dar ma^raz-i mazhdka ujtdda did 

^ »5.^3xa: a^A^ib , or dll Jcas-i rd hi 

hamisha Muliammad ilUirdm im-kard hdld dar ma^faz-i mazhaka vjtdda did 

)j are 

both incorrect: the subject to did is obscure, nor is it clenr to whom 
lira refers in the hist example. In, a5' ij 

Muhammad an Jcas-i rd hi hamisha bi-uihtirdmmi-kard —, the subject to 
might be citlier Muhammad or dn kas-i ; but omit hi-u and write, I\!vljammad 
an kas-i rd ki hamisha ihtirdm mi-knrd hdld dar ina'raz-i mazhaka nftdda did. 
and the sense is clear, Muhammad being clearly the subjecit to both verbs. 

[h) Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in tlu‘ same case. Also 
nouns or pronouns in a])position must in Eiiihi^h be in the same case. 
The following English errors are taken from Hodgson:— 

(1) “ Gofl will sBiid no such fools as / [me] upon His errands :— Westicard 
Khndd hich ahma(jd misl i inam-i^ rd bl-pai/r/hambari iidikhdh naini- 

kunad ji. (in.c.). 

(2) ‘ In tliis state Frank Churchill found her, she [liei'] trembling, Ihcy 
I them] loud and insolent.’ Miss Austen, kJmma, (^h. T).” Fuldii urd dar 
in hdlat ydff-iird, larzan ra ishdn rd gustdkh \j y oib 

In the Persian siMitema^ if n Jarzdn were substituted, the 

pronoun u would refe?' to Ffank. 

(c) Prepositions in English goveiTi the objective case, and nouns and pro¬ 
nouns in apposition to a noun or pr'onoim so governed must be in the same 
case, 

“ God forbid that 1 should refuse a ])enny to a ])oor man—and 
he [him] my own son ” ^ ^ y 

hdshd ki man az yak 2 ml dddan hi-jaqir'l inkdr hi-kunam va dn ham. ptsar-% 
kJiudram, or JU. ^ 1*^ 

J^udd na-kunad hi man pfil ddda.n bi-faqird inkdr kunam va lidl an ki pisar-^ 
kJiud'am ast. 


liemark. —After “ God forbid ” and similar expressions, an affirmative 
verbis required in Persian, thus ‘'God forbid that 1 should refuse, etc.” is 
correct; but “God forbid that I should not give, etc.,” Hdshd (or Khudd 
na-kunad) ki hi-fagir-i pul na-diham etc., 

is unusual. 

t 

(e) One relative pronoun may do duty for more than one clause as, 
“ Muhammad who was born and buried in Tabriz—” Muhammad ki dar Tabriz 
mutawallid va madjun shud—^ ^ ^ ^♦sx/o. 

If however the relative pronoun is in different cases, it should be 


Note accusative of mail. Or ahmaq-l manra (not mara). 
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repeated in English but not in Persian. An example of an error in English 
is— 

“The^ uj)per j)art of the house of which I know nothing, and [which I] 
Jiave never seen .—A Life for a Life (1859), Vol, II, p. 65.” 

j ^ tahaqa-yi hala-yi l^ana ra ki man dar 

hara-yi an liidi narm>ddnam va hargiz na dida am —. 

(/) Th(‘ following examples illustrate the government of some verbs and 
prepositions:— 

( 1 ) Az u j)urd%dand ^\ \\ was asked; they asked 

/!rd pursidand tj jf (class) ^ hinid ’ 

(2) Az shumd iltirnds dnram ki — iS -j ‘‘ I 

Nizd-i shumd, ^ iltirnds mi-kunam ki —4)^ > beseech 
Az shumd 'muliimas-am ki ^ U-^ 3^ ^ you.” 

(3) Az shumd mamnun-am j“I am (much) obliged tt> 

J/am.nunA shumd hastam) you.” 

(4) Aluhtdjd dll (or muhtdj bi-d.n) nistam ( c^)b L ) 

^dn rd (dzini na-ddram fyf “ [ am not in need of it.” 

(5) Dar fikr-i Inamr hasiam. ‘‘ I’m thinking about it.” 

( 6 ) ])ar ray nazar kard (class.) = hi-u nazar kard 

(mod.) “ he looked at hitn.” 

(7) Az u khayll inl-iarsam “ I’ni mucdi afraid of him.” 

(S) Bdyad bidaqdrd khud ktirdf kunl'>^ 

“ You ought to confess your 
Bdyad. taqsrr-at ra, iqrdr kuni ( fault." 

’3 *Xjb . J 

(9) Az'^ 'aqahdu Injd. dtnada, am y “I liave come 

here to look for him ” (now or previously). 

. 4 z ' ayah A n dnja, rafiam y ‘‘ I went there to look 

after him” (on a certain day). 

Az '^ 'aqabA fi ufiddam y y (— either dmadan or raftan) 
“ 1 follow('d him. 

(10) Az mihrndru kliayli niutamaiii' shiidim jl “we 

enjoyed the entertainment”; ( mihmdiii here may mean being guests or 
being hosts). 

(11) KhiVat'^ bar hakim pushdnidand ^ *^aLL (in m.c. 

hiAidkim) “ Tlu‘ governor was presented with a dress of honour”; also 
hakim rd khiVal pushdnidand or kardand or . 

(12) Az namaz parddJdht 31^31 “ he finished his prayers ” : 

Bi~namdz parddkht “ he began to pray.” 


• Or hi-shiimu. ^ Or dar 'aqah, or bi-^aqab, 

^ Or dar *aqah, or hi-'aqah, 

^ Here khiVat is used generally and does not need the 45^ of unity. 
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(13) Az nazar-i shah pishkash rd guzarandand -5^ 

the gift was presented to - the Shah.’' 

(14) Az vay dar guzasht jd c 5 j jf (class.) ‘‘he passed by him ” (but 
in mod. Per. = “ he forgave him his fault.” or “he beat him in the race 
etc.).” 

Az u guzasht (or radd shud) ( ^ dj or) y y (mod.) “ he passed 

by liim.” 

(15) Bar u j^iandidand 

(modern); az u JdiandTidand 31 (class.) : f ,, 

az harf-i u Wiandldand ci^ jf t 

(mod.) also har harf-i u —. J 

(16) U az man hi-u (or pish^i u) shikdyat hard (or hard) 

( j)/ or ) {y ij^. or) “ he made a complaint against me to him.” 

(17) Az an sukhan hlch ittild^ norydfta am 

^har-dn sukhan mutialk na-shuda am y ‘‘I know 

nothing about the matter.” 



CHAPTER XX. 

138. Order of Words and Phrases. 


(a) The formal or conventional order of words in a simple sentence is, 
generally speaking, the same as in Latin, i.e, subject, object or complement, 
and verb, as: faqir dnz-i khivast “the beggar asked for 

something ” ; u bi-safar raft “lie started on a journey.” 

It is also a general principle that things to be thought of together 
should be placed in close conjunction. 

ya^quh yusuj ra htshiar az hama-yi farzayidan-i digar-i Wind 
dust mt-ddshi “ Jacob loved Joseph more than all his other sons.” 

Bernark, —Even if the accusative is part of a compound verb it does 
not always immediately precede the actual verb, as: 

or) dar an oaqt ydd-i Khudd kardam (or Khudd rd ydd kardam ^). 

(h) The dative generally follows the accusative, unless the accusative 
forms part of a compound verb, as: jb \j jh hdz rd hi-u dMarn “ 1 gave 

him the female goshawk ” ; y u hi-md saldm kard.'^ 

(c) Words and plirases denoting time, when they apply to the whole 

sentence, are usually placed first, as: sliah-i qdzi-l 

dar kiidhd dJ-d ki —“ one night a Qazi read in a book that—’ ’: y Lsh) 

—a> dji ruz-l mard-i dar masjid i nishasia hud ki —“ one day a 

certain man was sitting (seated) in a mosque when—” : ls)j) 

ruzri dar shahrd/^ darvishd dar-i dnkd7i-i baqqdUi raft “one 
day, in a certain city, a darvish went to the shop of a green-grocer.^ ” 

(d) Wlien the complement to the verb is a complete sentence, it is put 

last, as :—^ lyo ynard pursid mard ahmaq ml~pindjdrl 

“ the man enquired saying, ‘ Do you think me a fool ? ’ ” : ^ 

didafu ki dar miydn~i daryd chand kuhhd-yi ^ digar ham 
bud (m.c.) “ I saw that there were several other rocks as well, in the middle 
of the sea.’ ’ 

(c) When the object is qualified by a relative sentence, the object may 
immediately precede tlie verb and the relative clause follow, as :—\) 

1 lasjoljia-s m/a tdkalafi yajtan umnAd nlst, or «yj^| 

l^pdjy umid-i khalafil ydf^an az Injd riist. 

^ kardan “ orally, or with the hand.” The Afghans say 

klk v'andan for tho former. 

^ Or ish) darvleh-l dar shahr-l. 

wx ** 

* tJIfc haqqal “ a man who sells dried and fresh fruits, ghl^ curds, etc. 

^ Note plural noun after chand. The singular could be used. 
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Cijf ci>^U( ^AT padishah-l ra shunidam ki hi-kushtan4 asir-% 

isJiRrat hard (Sa‘di) T have heard of a king who made a signal for a captive 
to be put to death.’ ’ 

The collocation of relative sentences is fully illustrated by the examples 
in § 120 (q) Relative Pronouns, and § 130 Relative Clauses. 

(/) As the verb closes the clause, it may happen in a complex and 
intricate sentence that more than one verb is found at the end, vide § 130 
(a) (3) and (h). 

If liowever the verb is in the Imperative, it can correctly begin tlie 
clause, as:— 

( iS ) 

Kunun-at ki imkdn~i gujldr hast 
Bi-qu a,y harddar bi4ulj u kJiusJfi 
Ki jardd .(Sa‘di). 

AJ bi-raw hi-dhislagt, or less em[)hatic ^ Aj hi-dhistagi 

biraw. 

(g) In m.c., a few verbs frequently precede their dative, as: 

ajIA. raft Jdidna * ‘Mie went home ” : JSaj rastdim bi-dih “ we reached the 

village”: ij pul rd dddam-ash ‘‘I gave him the money”: 

f; J,j pul rd dddam bi-faqir ‘‘ T gave the money to tlie beggar ” : 
bi-raw bazar ^ “go to the bazar.” 

(h) The position of the first portion of a verb, compound and potential, 

is illustrated by the following examples: injd 

nami iavdn suhbat kard^ or injd suhbat nanvi-tavdn 

kard “ we (one) can’t talk together in this place.” 

(i) The formal order of the sentence as described above is frequently 
altered or reversed. This departure from the normal order is called ‘ In¬ 
version.’ ® The object of Inversion is to place important words or phrases 
in the most prominent place in the sentence and thereby excite attention to 
them. 

In grammar and rhetoric this figure is also known as Hyperbaton, 
and rarely as Trajection. 

A sentence that fails to excite attention is ill-constructed. 

The following are a few examples of the object of Inversion :— 

(1) Substantive and Adjective. The qualifying adjective sometimes pre¬ 
cedes its noun for the sake of emphasis, vide § 43 (6). Other instances of the 


• For aILsu bi-bhana. 

For Aj bi-bazar. 

S inqilab-i kalam. * in version is a branch of Ornament,’ A striking 

example in English is Sunk are thy towers in shapeless ruin all.’ ’ 
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displacement of the adjective, either for emphasis or for the sake of avoiding 
a strain on the attention, are;— 

“He is a man, wise, just and honourable ” ^ y 

u mardi-st 'adil, 'dqil va sdlih:^ “one of you who is braver (than the 
rest)—and manly and strong should climb on to this pillar and—” 

^ ^ j vtamjI yak-l az shicmd 

hi dildvar tar ast ^ va marddna va zurmand hdyad hi bar In sutun hi-ravad va 
rismdn-i hashti hugirad (Sa‘di). 

For an instance of the displacement of an adjective or participle 
in Apposition vide end of § 139 (d). 

(2) Predicate before subject.—T\\o predicate is presented before the 

snbjec't, when it is desired that the latter should at once be coneeived in 
connection with the special aspect of the former, as :—“ Blessed are the 
pcace-inakers ” muhdrak-and sulJt-kunandagdn. ^ “For 

wide is tlie gate and ])road is the way that leadeth to destruction’' \ji} 

zird ki fardkh ast an dnr va 

nasi' ast an rah kl miPaddi hi-haldkai ast. 'dlini Ahiaad ast, 

and—cu-Jf mard an ast ki —: this construction is called 
“ restricting,” i.e, “ wise is Ahmad and Ahmad alone.” 

(3) Cop id a or Auxiliary verb, and subject: or, verb a>nd subject. —The 
copula or auxiliary \ erb, and the subject, may often in English be advan¬ 
tageously inverted, e.g. in questions ; “ Are you well ? ” “Is your father at 
liome i ” 

Inversion is not employed in Persian to signify interrogation. 

“ Eyes was J to the blind ” chashrn hudam hard-yi 

kurdn : “feet was 1 to the lame” ij ^ va pd hudam hardipi 

langdn. 

Tarlqa~yi kharj-i In naqd rd man ntl-ddnam, ssii 

(11. B., Chap. V) “the propei- way to spend this money / know.” 

(I) Object and Subject of verb. — Prominence in English is given to 
the object by inverting it and ])lacing it first, as : “ Silver and gold 

have I none.” In Persian, the object naturally precedes the verb : inver¬ 
sion therefore requires that it should follow, as: )\^ na ddram sim 


I OrdijiariU' ?7 mard i ^Udil-i ‘udl-i sutoi :-s(, or niard i ^adil ra ^aqi' ?'a or 

tho ^ of unity could bo addoti to mard. 

Note that nak-l az shumu is correctly followed by the verb in the 3rd pers. sin^. : 
even in uiodorii Persian Ihe usual ori’or would not ho made with the verb so close to 
uak-l. 

Better tcha-'-iha bi-hed-i ytdh ku> andagUn. 
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In conditional, concessional, and temporal sentences, the object or 
subject may, for emphasis, precede the conjunction, as: ^ 

NijjtJ ^iiis (H. B., Chap. XI) the eye and knuckle¬ 

bones of a wolf, attached to a boy’s person, give him courage ” ; 
oi) hakim chun raft “when the doctor departed ” : 

savardn rd chun chashm bi-md uftdd tdkhian dvardand, for 
chunchasm-i savardn - -. 

(5) Subordinate before Principal Proposition. —When a sentence consists 
of two Propositions, a principal one and a subordinate, greater forced is 
obtained if the subordinate precedes the principal, as : “ If you stay I’ll go ” 
p agar bi-mdnl man mi-ravam."^ 

Remark. —When the inversion is so violent as to confuse tin* sense 
(as sometimes in poetry) it is called Synchysis. 

(j) Never crowd many circumstances together. ‘ When in a (a)m])lex 
sentence the qualifications of the subject or the modifications of the predi¬ 
cate are numerous, the most judi(‘ious course is to distribute them, placing 
part before and part after the subject or predicate.”Example: “Atone 
blow was his liead severed from his body ” 

zarb sar-ash' az tan fudd shud. Here of the two modifications, ‘ at one blow 
and ‘ from his body', one is placed before and one aftei* the predicate. 

(k) “A circumstance ought never to be i)laced between two capital 
members; since, by such a proposition, it is doubtful to which it belongs. 
By placing it between parts of the member to which it belongs, and)iguity 
is avoided, and the capital members arc kept distinct. 

“ ‘ By tlie articles subsisting between us, on the day ol marjiage, you 
agree to pay down the sum of eight thousand ])ounds.’ 

“ Better thus ‘ By the articles subsisting between ns, you agree to pay 
down on the day of marriage, the sum of eighty thousand ])ounds.’ 

For example vide (n) (1). 

The following sentence from lldjl Bdbd is not c](‘ar at first sigiit: 

(/) “ When different things have an obvious relation to each other w ith 
respect to the order of time, place, cause and effect, or the like, a corres¬ 
ponding order should be observed in assigning them their position in the 
sentence. Better ^1^^ zinda va sdlim “ alive and well ’ , than 
sdlim va zinda “ well and alive.” Vide also {n) (5). 

1 And also ‘ Suspense.’ 

More forcible than “ I’ll go if you stay ” mi-racam. 

agar tii hi-mani. 

^ Vide Herbert Spencer on “ Style.’* 

4' A semi-colon is required after AJ na to make the sense clear. 
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(m) The following Persian examples of collocation will repay study:— 

(1) tJUx) (jlliL* ^>0 'padishah gufi man-am suUdn-i in mulk 

‘‘ t he king said ' It is 1 wdio am the king of this realm.’ 

(2) J nd-gah darvish-l dar dmad hd 

(lalqd va (imhan-i va "am'i, ^^suddcnly a darvish entered with his habit, 
and leather bag, and stafl,” 

(3) y <^3? sdqhd-yi gandum dUd az qadd-i ddam 

b^ilfind-iar “ Jio saw stalks of wheat, taller were they than a man’s stature.” 

(4) l^ud-i shahr tljdraigah-i huzurg-i ast (mod.) 

‘‘ the saftic city is a large commercial place.” 

(5) (^b ^ J.j'f hk^b 

hdrhd duh shudu (isl hi shakJiR-1 ra hi hifiijar sud dyad hamdn qadr ham-hdu 
zlydn nu-rasad. 

(0) ^ ^ (^IjLacvj iixs^ 

Vxxh dyi ,si dai'a zarmn hi-chundn^ shiddat larzid hi ruy-i zamin-i 
dvfd *lmdrai-i bisydr buzurg-l agar ml-hud yaqin^*^ rm-ujidd “the earth shook 
three timt?.s with suoii violence' that had there been a large building there, it 
would certainly have fallen”. 

(7) h'p.jf sz |4f AjUI yCi dar 

vui/t-l J^urdsdlJ dar jdd Jci h]idna-aw. bud dar dtijd^ chand khdna-yi zamhihadzdn 
bud “ there; were several houses of basket weavers near the home of my 
youtii.” 

(8) 31 pi JL^ Aila. I; t*** y' CU-w>y? 

JaA>3 tvU pjhj bdz dar dil-am guzasht hi 

az darahhl-r hi slidJchhd-yash rd glrd-d gird-i Ididna nilidl zada arn agar az 
hamdn da;raW' ahdJchhd^yi huchak hi-ydram sltdyad bi-vaqUi bdftan-i zambil 
na-shikanaml ‘‘it then crossed my mind that if 1 were to bring some twif^s 
from the same tree from which 1 had gathered the cuttings which I had 
planted round the house, perhaps, they would not break when weaving the 
baskets. ’ ’ 

(9) <^bun hi-djtdb mi bar dmadam (Afghan) (m.c. 
bar ml-dmadam) “ when I went out in the sun (sunshine).” * 


^ Or chunan hi-shidd^t larzid. 

2 Note repetition of noun of place after relative clause: dar jWt ki nnd 

dar anjd. Also jL* c4^3 chand khdna-yi zamhll-aaz (sing.)—. 

s Note repetition ot substantive after relative clause. Also that the plural verb 
na-shikanand is used after the neuter pi. shdkMd to avoid the possibility of the word 
darakht being mistaken for the subject. 

♦ Bar~i dftdb raftan yLuf y, or plah-i aftab raftan , mod. “ to 

go out in the sun. ’ ’ 
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( 10 ) JlU y yah‘% ra^ az muluk maraz-i hoHlhud — 

(Sa'di) “ a certain king was afflicted with a hornble disease.’' 

(11) <yJS, (j ^ guft hi fuldn rd"^ dUr shud hi na-dldl 
—(Sa'di) “he said with regard to So-and-so—it’s a long time since 
you saw him,” 

( 12 ) jf ij yakd rd az^ hukamd shuiiidam ki rnl-gufi 
—(Sa'di) '' one of the leading men of the day, I heard him say that — 

(13) *■? 1) (^3 zan-% ]avdn^ rd agartir-% 

dar pahlu nishinad hih ki pir-i —(Sa'di) ''for a young girl it is better to be 
wounded by an arrow than to have an old husband.” 

(14) A) na har ki bl-surat niku ast 
siraL-i zibd dar U8t^ —(Sa'di) ‘‘not every one who has a pleasing exterior, 
has a pleasing disposition.” 

(I'O va bd shamshir zad gardan-i salmdni rd — 

(Prof. S. T.) “ the neck of that barber he cut in two.” 

(lb) b ^ '^b A.gbi.JtXi| Aj 

guft sultan bi-andlaha bdyad gufian va harakdUi pasandtda bdyad 
kardxm harm, khalg rd, IMssa pddishdn^ rd —(Sa'di) “ he said, to speak after 
consideration and to act with propriety is proper for all—but especially for 
kings.” 

(17) dy mizdj agar chi mustaqim huvad 

iHimdd-i bagd rd nashdyad —(Sa’di) “ even if a person’s health bo perfect, one 
cannot hope for everlasting life for him on that account.” 

(18) C:j^ 3^^ jSUt manki pishtar 

az In safar-i 'jahaz na karda budam dil-am barham l^ipurd (m.c.) “ I who had 
never voyaged in a ship before, ray stomach felt sick.” 

(19) ci»yl—A3 jjtiAJ banda hargiz in jur musdfarat 

hhush^am’^ nami-dyad (m.c.) ‘'I never like this kind of travelling.” 


1 More coiiiinon ]j y yak-l az muluk ra. 

Note fulaii rd object of na-dldl, 

'6 y yak-l az hukamd rd more usual order. Also ^ 

y ehunldam ki yak-l az hukamd ml-guft. In mod. Pers., the plural verb 
ml-guftand would probably be used after y yak-l az hukamd. 

^ More forcible than Aia ^ b cP3 zan-l javdn rd tlr-l dar 

pahlu nishinad, or L5^3 4-5.^^ agar tlr-l dar pahlu-yi zanri javdn 

nishinad. 

6 More forcible than Os^l iS yt slrat-i nlku dar 

}iar ki hi-surat nlku-ast nisi. 

6 In modern Persian, to avoid the repetition of ^ this would be worded— 
hama khatg khassa pddishdn rd. 

7 Note that there is no verb for banda; the subject to i>jf naml-dyad is 

musdfarat : ‘ vide ’ § 130 (a) (2). 

39 
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(20) (Jij4 0 ^ Jmj agar tambal ha-hud u ^ ham 

yak gusfand gir-ash mi-dmad (m.c.) “ had he not been lazy, he too would have 
got hold of a sheep.’’ 

(21) 4^:iuo ^ ^ ^ Jji JJ) 

Af oi? man ki ruz-i avval gufta hudam ki bdr-i digar ndm-i jahdz 

ham na-khwdham hurd in sukhan ^ rd dust-i man hi-ydd dvarda guft ki — 
“ I who had formerly said that I would never even mention the word ‘ ship '— 
my friend recollected what I had said, and said to me.” 

(22) (,5^^ 3l ^1-=^ 

Hdiimri Ta.^i^ ki hiydhdn-nishln hud agar dar sliahr budi az jush-i gaddydn hl~ 
char a gasJitl (Gul., C^liap. VII, 8t. 10). 

^Ci-'^^ ^ 

^JaA) «^^xi JiU yxi$ va dar zumra-yi sdhib-jamdldn rnutajalU na-^liavad 
magar dngdh ki mutakalU gardad hi-zivar-i qabfil-i amir-i kabir-i ^dlim~i "ddlUi 
mu^yyad-i muzaijar-i, etc. etc*. (Gul., Muqaddamn; Zikr~i, Armr-i Kahir-i, etc., 
3rd line). 

(24) Vide example in § 129 (6), Remark and footnote. 

(25) Aj Ar ij Uf 

arnmd mdnand-i radd-i rnazdlimy nima-yi hirydn~i pisJikasM rd, kamar 
hastam hi bi-'-Usman A ghd firistam (Tr. H. B., Chap. IV) “but 1 determined 
to send to ‘ITsman Agha as a reparation, half the roast (sheep’s head) that 
had been bestowed on me note position of a^ kamar hastam ki. 

(26) A^ tabib hamdn f^ub ast ki— ; or o-aii-idf 

SS cuwof tahih dn shales ast ki “he is rightly called a physician who—”. 

(27) ejT AiAU ^ ^ j 

^jU Mu‘tamad“’ d-Dawla ki az qulinj va sudda kam mdnda bud 

ki Jcdr^ash sdkJita shavad az ta^sir-i dn habb haydt4 tdza ydjt (Tr. H. B., 
Chap. XIX) “the Mu Hamad-''’d-Dawla, who from colic and an obstruction 
in the intestines had very neariy died, got from this pill a new lease of life.” 

(n) The following are instances of faulty collocation ;— 

(1) “ ‘ The Moor seizing a bolster, full of rage and jealousy smothers 
her.’—Aii^ ^ ji maghribl muttakd^-l 

girifta pur az gAayz va hhashm zan-ash rd Miafa mi-kup^ad. Corrected, ‘The 
Moor, full of rage and jealousy, seizing a bolster, smothers her ’ ^3( ^ 


1 Not© that there is no verb for iZ: ‘ vide ’ not© 7, p. 609. 

2 Note how the sentence breaks off in the middle, a second clause being introduced 


by a new subject. 


t 


® (^Ud is the relative adjective from 
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AAi- ij Wj! j ma^riba pur az gJkay^ va l^shm muttaha^-% 

girifta zan-ash ra Mafa mi-kunad,^ 

(2) ‘ A keen eye and a grax)hic pen see and set down for us the 
characteristic details of both scenery and manners.’ (Corrected by Hodgson ; 

‘ a keen eye sees and a graphic pen sets down—’). 

The original collocation (apart from the error in the corxcord of the verb) 
would not be considered faulty in Persian ,2 as ^ 

erSj ^ hama-yi umur-i mamlakat rd chashm~i tiz va 
qalam-i naqalh-hand-ash nii-hinad va mi-nigdrad ; (better j 

chashm~i tiz-ash mi-blnad va-qalam-i naqsh-band-ash mi- 

nigdrad). 

(3) Though all seeds do not contain albumen *’ 

[ qarchi hama-yi tuj^mhd nishdsta na-ddrand 

\hdz dar ha'zl paydd mi-sliavad] (m.c.). if all seeds do not contain albumen, 
then is there no seed which contains albumen. Corrected “ Though not all ^ 
seeds contain albumen ” [—yk agarchi har tuJ^m-i 

nishdsta na-ddrad \hdz —]. 

(4) All who lay claim to these virtues, are not to be depended upon'” 

«xui' (3^ hama-yi ashJdids-i ki idda'd-yi 

jazl mi-kunand Id^iq-i iHihdr nistand. Corrected, ‘'Not all who*^ lay claim to 

these virtues are to be depended on ” jUiiJi AS'yk aj 

7ia Imr ki idda'd-yi fazl mi kunad Id iq-i iHibdr ast. 

(5) “ He was bred and born in Kerman ” ^ ^)y. y y\ u dar 

Kirmdn buzurg va zd^ ida shud; ‘ vide ’ (1), Corrected, “He was born and 
bred in Kerman ’ ’ ^ y u dar Kirman zd^ida va 

buzurg shud. 

( 7 ) “ Do you wish me to roast or boil the meat ? ” AS' 

vT b mi-J^wdhid ki gusht rd biryan ya db-paz kunam? (Better 

1 Simple and more natural ^ ^ iSJ^ 

AA5^ \j Aiwfiil Maghrihi ki pur az nJiayz va Jchaahm bud muttaka^-l hi-dahn-i 
zan-ash guzashta ura khafa rril-kunad. 

^ Obscurity is not necessarily a faiJt in Persian. However, in modern Persian, the 
simpler collocation as in the corrected English example would be preferred— 

^ ^ ^ ^ h hama-yi wniir-i mamlakat ra 

chashm-i tlz-aah ml hlnad va qalam-i naqah-band ash mi-nlgdrad. 

is unidiomatic. 

^ *X)t ;UIcf JLa5 A^h-i' A^ Ai is unidiomatic. 
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jfj wf W ^ h g^sht rd hiryan * kunam yd db-paz —grill the meat * 

or boil it). 

(8) J J bof 

j>JL»f^3p-KX) jss»^ b ammdy mushtariydn-i 

pdyddr va luqmahdryi chart u shirin4 darvish, andaruniydnA piddslfmhd hudanp 
ki hama mdhahbaUi pddshdh rd bi-niru~yi sihr bi-J^iid munhasir mi-I^wdstand 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) “but the ladies of the king’s seraglio were his 
principal customers. Their most urgent demand was some powerful charm 
to insure the attention of the king”: (put bi-niru-yi sihr 

after hama). 

(9) «X!f y jj jt jjf Jl ^ ib ^ ^ vagar 

na man na agar Bu *Ali ham az gur dar dyad, kdr-i az u bar nami~dyad 
(Tr. H. B., Chap. 11) “—otherwise not alone I, why Avicenna himself could 
do nothing, were he to rise from the dead ” : [to make the sense clear insert, 
in the Persian, a comma after each na : alsoa^^ar should follow the subject of 
the conditional clause, i.e. be placed after 7^am]. 

(10) y b j A> j 

b man iarsdn u larzdn ki mahddd Arsldn 

Sultan biydyad va ustulchwdn~i m.undzi' fth rd az miydn bi-rubdyad Khudd 
pidarash rd bi-ydmurzad, munajjim niz bi-miydn ujtdd (Tr. H. B., Chap. IV) 
“I all the while in terror lest Arslan Sultan should arrive and bear oh‘ 
the bone of contention. God bless his^ father, the astrologer too interfered.” 
As his refers to astrologer following it, and as there are no stops in the 
original, the phrase God bless his father, might, and does at first appear to, 
refer to Sultan Arslan ; but place munajjim before J^udd and the ambiguity 
disappears. 

(11) y man du}Mar-i Vkuz Aghd ndm-i ShayM- 

am ^ (Tr. H. B., Chap. XXVI, 1st line): note the awkwardness of an izdfat after 

■ -w 

ndm. Re-constructed Uf 'j^\ man duJchtar-i Shaykh 

ijkuz Aghd ndm hastam^ or l^f 3^1 rnan dukhtar~i ShayMham 

Ukuz Agh^ ndm. 

Remark L —The order of sentences is no less important than the order of 
words in a sentence. 

1 roast or fry ; y^jS qirmiz k. to fry in oil or butter: 

hiridhta k. “to parch ’ * ; also to bake broad in the Persian fashion ; 
kabab k. “to broil”; (to ‘pop’ Indian com is either birishta 

fc. or kabab k.ijdjd y bu dddar^ “to fry coffee berries, gram, melon 

seeds, nuts).” 

^ Example of JL^ a construction admissible in poetry only. 

s Or with the ^ of unity shayMk-l am. 
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When the sense of a sentence is a logical sequence of the sense of its 
preceding sentence, then are the two sentences in a proper order and the sense 
of each sentence should be carried a step further by the sentence following. 

When a sentence refers less to the sentence immediately preceding it 
than to some earlier sentence, it is not in its proper place. 

Remark //.—Sentences closely related to each other form, in English, 
a paragraph, and each paragraph should start a new departure. 

In Persian there are no paragraphs, but a chapter is sometimes, in 
MSS., divided into sections (fasl), each jasl having this word in red ink at 
its commencement. 

Sometimes the first word of a sentence has a red ink line over it. Some¬ 
times a full stop is shown in red ink by four dots, thus ^, two of the centres 
being usually joined. Such aids, however, are rare. 

In modern Persian, a short dash is often made to represent a comma, 
while a full stop is indicated by the plus +. or the multiplication sign x 
called in Persian chaprdst. Proper names have a red line over them like the 
first word in a sentence. 

Remark III ,—In a comprehensive composition, paragraphs related to 
each other, together form a chapter, and each chapter has usually an 
express heading of its own, stating the matter in it. 


I hab or sometinios guftar. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

§ 139. Apposition. 

(a) Apposition is the relation to a noun or pronoun, of another noun, 
or in some cases of an adjective, or a clause, added by way of explanation 
or characterisation.'’ 

It is a rule that a noun or pronoun, etc., placed in apposition must be in 
the same case * as the noun or pronoun to which it is apposed. 

Arab grammarians enumerate ^ descriptions of what may be called 
apposition. For practical purposes there is but one apposition. 

A substantive or adjective in apposition is called ( pi. ) "‘the 
follower or appositive”; it follows the noun to which it refers, which is 
called that which is followed.” 

Badal-i ha'z, a form of the "Apposition of Substitution ’, corrects 

a statement respecting the whole of a thing, and states that a portion only was 
meant, as in ‘I eat the loaf, the half of it.' This apposition is rare in 
Persian. Ex :—cjT “ 1 eat the fish—half of it.” 

^ ^ 

BadaUi ishiimdl JUi^l is the aubstitutinn of a word or phrase to 
correct a statement and to state that it is not the person himself or the thing 
itself, but something connected witli him or it. The first example above is a 
better example of Jaj badaUi ishtimdl than of hadaUi ba^z. 

This J«xj hadal is very rare in Persian. 

BadaBi ghalat lai^ is the substitution of a word or phrase to correct 
a la'psus lingua as “ I rode the horse—the she-camel ! ’ ’ Savdr-i asp shudam- 
na : shuiur This badal is rare in Persian. Possibly the 

following is an example : villagers are considered 

dolts, Jehar, and the term saqat shudan “ to die ” is applied to 

animals, not to human beings. Another explanation of the construction is 
that bud is understood after rustd^’i. 

It will be seen that the distinction between these three last descriptions 
of J<xj badal is fine. 

The simple term Jaj badal could with advantage'be applied to all these 
descriptions of Ja-> badal and also to obu uJa^ 'atf4 baydn for which vide (b) 
(4), Remarks I and II. 

1 It must be recollected that the accusative has two forms, one with ra (j and one 
without. 

^ o ^ ^ c, ^ (j' ^ Ct 

^ Viz. v-illc - uftfag - 
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There is a sixth form of apposition in Persian, called ‘‘the 

meaningless appositive”, ^ as: lull pull “lutis and such like 

low fellows.” Vide also § 140 (a). 

(b) Examples:— 

(1) Pronoun and Adjective.—jjhA?' v-aki <x>UJ jt 

TYiau dz nisTicind’yi luif^i Jcdd~hdnu ummidvdr^^ sdwddhd-yi J^d7n 
nii-pukhtdm —(Tr. Haji Baba) '‘the mark of favour which I had just received 
had set my imagination to work, and—”, (lit. “I, hopeful from the mark of 
favour of the chief wife, — ”) ; mdnd^iidummidvdr in apposition : 

1*^ j j 

^x; ^ diddr’i varta-hd-yi-hawl~dngiz va past u huldudllid-yi sahm’dmiz, 

bi-chdsm-i mandnd-i mdn, adum-% ndshi, ddr nihdyat-i vahslmt u ddhshdt 
mi-ndmud (Tr. H. B., Chap. V) “the danger of the precipices and the 
steep ascents were something quite appalling to a young traveller like 
me—” ; (note that tiiere is no izafat after man, though grammatically one 
might be expected). 

(2) Noun and Adjectives, or Piirase :— ddrvisli, Sdr u ^ pd 
haralma (Sa'di) “ a darvish. bare lieaded and footed, but 

msh~i sar u pd bardhna “a bare-headed and bare-footed darvish ” : JU 
iy'^jx/o ow«i(X) farrdshlid, shdl bi-ddst, hdrdkoi’i dir/dr kardd 

nazdlk-tar ml-rasand (Vazir-i Lankaran) “ the farrashes, shawl in hand, make 
another movement and draw nearer” : G ji 

dy l,anu dstm hdr‘^ zdda bar ruy-i J^irsnk,^ nd-shikib 

chash'in hi-rnh-i man^ nishasia hud. (Tr. Haji Baba) ‘ ‘—where I found the 
Banou seated on a carpet on the ground, waiting for me with great impa¬ 
tience.” Here the adjective nd-shikib and the phrase 

chaslim hi-rdh-i man are both in apposition to the nominative Bdnu, 

Adjectives and phrases in apposition may follow the verb, as :— 

*X? AiU 

lUG jCi j ^ j:> yak-d az dndn mard-l bud. panjdh-sdla, 

bdrik-qadd, tdz-nigdh, sur!di-rukh.sdr, ambuh-rish, zir-jdma-yi qasab dar pd, 
va kuUja-yi Kashmiri dar bar, sJiabih bi-ahUi ddr4 khdna (Tr. H. B., Chap. VI) 


i So rommon in Urdu. 

In Arabic iiynmldvar here would not bo considorod apposition’ it would be 

sar u pa harahna may be considered a compound adjective. If in the 
accu-sative, ” 1 saw a certain dervish with bare head and feet ** 

Si'xAj) darvlsh-l ra dldam sar u pa harahna \ or, I saw a bareheaded and barefooted 
dervisii ’* darvish-i sar u pa harahna-l rd dlddm. 

^ y. aatin bar zada having rolled up her sleeve.’ ’ 

^ fcjlwoyi. khirsaJc. a coarse, rough, and badly woven rug or carpet. The word is 
often applied as an adjective by carpet weavers to express bad work. 

6 Buda understood. 
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“one of them was a man of fifty years, short, quick-sighted, rosy-cheeked, 
thickly-bearded, fine muslin under-drawers on his legs, and a Kashmir 
overcoat on his body.” 

(3) Two Indefinite Nouns in Accusative. — b 

shaJdjS’i dah td gusfand bidavassut-i navkar-ita^druf^ firistdd (m,c.) 
‘ * a person once sent by means of his servant ten head of sheep as a present 
(to someone).” 

(4) Two Nouns in Nominative.— pisara Muhammad‘S 

rnl^guyad hi —“the boy Muhammad says—” : Zaydbarddar-( 

shumd dmad “ Zaid your brother come,” but better barddar-i 

idiumd Zayd dmad^ [or tvj Zayd-i harddar-at dmad (vulg.) 

m.c. and incorrect] “ your brother Zaid came.” Tliese are examples of J-^ 
hadal, or hadul-i kull. 

Remark L —ciki: “Explanatory Apposition” defines more parti¬ 
cularly Something that has gone before. It is also a form of or the 

“A 2 )position of Substitution.” Ex.— is (^Uu ufliacj as the 

is a better known person; but «>j 3, is There is, however, 

really no difference between the two. 

Remark IL —A poet’s name and his ^ nom de plume’, 

should grammatically speaking be in apposition: however, in Persia, but 
not in India, they are joined by an izdfat. In Persia, but not in India, 
a person’s name and his trade also are joined by an izdfat. 

(5) Nouns in Vocative .—^ 

va clmn mi-rajt ml-guft ay pisar~am 
Ahshdlum, ay pisar-am pisar-am Ahshdlum ! Kdshki bi-jd-yi tu ml-murdam ay 
Ahshdlum pisar4man^ and as he went thus he said, ‘ Oh, my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! Would to God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son! ’ ” 

(6) Noun or Pronoun understood.— 

».nUu*^ alitw J^ipdhld guft zanA Iliddyat Khan hardy-i Shu^la 

Khdnum sawqdt^ firistdda asi (Vazir-i Lankaran) “You’ll say will you that 
' The wife of Hidayat Khan has sent it® (or the jacket) as a present ? ’ ” 

(c) Corroborative Apposition takes place, either in the words, 

1 cijUj ta*aruf could be considered JLa. hal, or iJ J[ytLo maf^ul lah^. 

® In Muhammad-i pisara, pisara is sifat; but in pisara Muhammad, * Muhammad ’ 
is *aiif-i hay an or hadal. 

S Also ay Ahshdlum-i pisar-i man. I'his izafat is m.c. and incorrect. 

4 An example of hadal or 'atf-i hayan. 

^ Sawqat is hal or mapul lah^, and an rd understood, is maf^ul^^hihi or “ object.” 

® An rd or nlm tana rd understood. 
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ta^kid-i lajzij or in the sense ta^kldri ma^navt. 

Examples of ta^kid~i lafzi are :— 

(1) ,x^f Ov*.acuo Muhammad pish4 man dmad Muhammad 

‘ ‘ Muhammad, Muhammad, came to me’’ *y thou struckest, 

thou” : \) ^‘♦svo Muhammad rd dJidam Muhammad rd “I saw 

Muhammad, Muhammad”; yy jt y > jt man 6ar-^ tu 

guzashtam az har-i tu'^l passed’ by thee, thee” or y y jt yy3’ ^ 

man az har-i tu az har-i tu guzat^htam : y y tu tu amadi, 

or better y y tu dmadd tu, thou earnest, tliou.” 

Ddrl zakdt-i husn u na-ddni kird diJn 

Man mustahiqq-am ay Shah-i khubdUy hi-man bi-man. 

“ You have such a store that you must give alms of beauty, and you 
know not to whom to give. I, I have claim on it, oh, Prince of Beauties.” 
fM balay balay dmadam “ all right, I’m with you.” 

(2) In the species of apposition called isy^ the Corroboration or 

Strengthening in Meaning,” the appositive is any word that strengthens the 
idea of the self or of the totality of the —Examples of 

ta^kid-i ma^nam are:—“Zaid, he himself came” «xxjf Zayd khud'^ 

dmad: “ the people came all of them ” mardum dmadand^ 

cjtw hama-sJidn : ‘‘I met the army all together ” fawj 

rd didam hama rd bdham : “the two parties agreed—both of them ” 
vjy y ixitXM (^1; tarafayn rdzi shudand har du taraf. Vide also (/). 

(3) In, vy du man rughan biydr “ bring two maunds of 

man and rughan, though in apposition, are not so considered by native gram¬ 
marians: du man is called mumayyaz “specified,” and rughan 

is called tamyiz “ specificative,” or else, mumayyiz ‘ the specifier ’ Vide also 
(h). 

Remark, — chahdr panj “four or five” is an example of 


* Corroborative Apposition ( OJ^y ), whicli takes place in the words. For Corrobo¬ 
rative Apposition in sense vide (2) and (/). 

2 Also lT*-^ Zayd hi-nafs-i khud, or Jjj Zayd bi-nafsih “ Zaid 

himself”: fulanlha or julan Aa, hinafsihim or khudri sham 
or) 
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The following are further examples of ta^kid^i lafzt; jho mur I 

rndr ! ‘ ‘ snake ! snake ! ” ; or mar ast I mar ast !, 


^2iu Aalasu AaJLai. )j^ 

j^^-yLjkA; j 3' 

;*V3 er^y 3* 


((i) When a defliiiLe noun in the accusativ(^ lias an adjective, participle, 
or plirase itt apposition to it, the noun requires the affix rd. (The affix 3 
can, however, be added at the end of the entire phrase without much 
alteration in meaning;. 

If the noun is the tj m is not usually required to mark the 

noun, vide (6) (3). 

Examples :—t; ;^hio zdlrm-l rd l^ufta ' d/ldam, ‘‘ I saw a tyrant 
asleep,’' but \j ^lio zdlim~i rd didam^ or b 

zdlim-i khujta rd. didam I saw a sleeping tyrant ’ ’ : 3 ( 

' AU {razdifa-^Wih^ ^ anh.'^)^ rd hikhwdh (Edam ‘‘ I saw ‘Ali (may Allah be pleased 
with him) in a dream,” It is imtorrect to place \j rd after 'Ali^ though 

often so plac(^(L “ I had a servant, a fool” ^ nawkard 

ddshtavi afimaq ; l)ut er/y nawkar-i ahmaq ddshiam, or 

'aawkar-i ahmaq-i ddshtd?n “ T had a foolish servant.’ ’ 

A Similar (Construction is admissible for the dative, as : ^ 

c-U- minnai Khuday rd, "azz^ va jall ^^ ki —; here \) rd could be added after the 
Arabic phrase cd-^ j Vc 2 va jaW^^: shaj^s-i 

rd guftatn jang-dzrnuda “ 1 said to a certain person, who had seen much 
fighting”; but better shakhs-i jang-dzmuda rd 

(jiifiarn (or \j shal^sA jang dzmuda-i rd). 

Sometimes the adjective or past participle is separated from its noun 
by a verb, as;—;U>b ashjdr^i (Edam mashhun hi- 

asmdr-i 6i5i/ar ‘ ‘ I saw a lot of trees covered with fruits”. 

Vide also § 118 (c) (9) and (ri) (4) and (5). 


1 Khufta is hal. 

'i- Sifat. 

£ Jumla-yi sifat. If ra were iu follow immediately after *Ali, the clause would be 
parenthetical, jumla-yi mu*tariza. The Shias say ^ All *alayh* 's-aalam. 
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(e) Words connected by certain particles are also considered by Arab 
grammarians to be in apposition. This is ijlip or ‘ Simple Apposition,"^ 
or ‘ Apposition by means of a Conjunction." Examples :— 

(1) j and.” — JJ4-0 j Zayd va ^Amr{u) “ Zaid and Amr.^ ” 

haiiq even to."’— )hj zuvvar rasidand haitq 
piyddagdn “the pilgrims arrived even to those on foot” (or 

8 ^ 4 , zuvvdr hattq piyddagdn hamrasidand ): 

mardum rd kusJitand hattq hachchagdn rd niz'^ “they killed the 
people, even to the cliildren.” 

(3) b 2 /a ‘ ‘ or.”— jij^ Lj tvof Zayd dmad yd "Amr^^ or b Zayd, 

yd *Amr dm,ad “ Zaid or ‘Ainr came” : b U bf Ayd Zayd hd tust 

yd 'Amr '■" Is Zaid or ^ Amr with you” ? : j dar 

kaldm-ash man va turd qasd^ ddsht “ he meant you and me.” 

(4) b—Ij ya—yd “either—or”, as: b b ya 

fiqh yd hikmat tahsil karda asl “he has learnt either religious law or philo¬ 
sophy ” ; or b Aai h yd fiqh tahsil karda ast yd hikmat. 

Compare witli No. (9). 

(5) aj na “ not.”—Ai c>^'i Zayd dmad, na 'Amr “ Zaid came, not 
‘Amr.” 

(6) ^ na khayr.—j^ Ai - jj) Zayd pish-i man 

dmad—na l^ayr Amr “ Zaid came to me—nay, rather, ‘ Amr ” ; ( 
norklyiyr is (3*^ v.a1ic nasaq, and Amr is hadaUi ahalat), 

(7) khayr “ no.”— f; asp rd kushtam, Ichayr l^ar rd, 

(8) j tS ^yXi\j ^ 

oJbf^axi owjf hakim-i rd pursidand 

ki chandin darakJit-i ndrnvar ki I^uddy Ta'dlq dfarida ast va harumand 
garddniila ast hich yak-i rd dzdd na l^wdnand magar ^ sarv rd ki samar na- 
ddrad (Gul.) “ a certain philosopher was asked, why out of all the noteworthy 
and fruit-bearing trees created by God, none is called ‘ free ’ except the 
cypress, which does not bear.” Here »; yy^ sarv rd may be considered in 
apposition to hich yak-i rd; the rd is necessary, both because sarv 


I As distinguished jfrom vAfac. This *atj is called cAfa.c, 

spelt to distinguish it from ‘ Umar called 

5 Better oinit ham and nlz here. 

4- This is nasaq. 

6 Or A maqaud daaht. In y ^ 0^5^ niaqaud-ash man 

va tu hudlm (mod. Pers.), the verb should of course be hiid; however most Persians say 
hudlm in this and like cases. 

6 In Arabic, words connected by particles or nouns of exception are not in apposi¬ 
tion ; these come under special rules. 
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is definite and because without this affix, aarv might at first be taken for a 
nominative qualified by the relative ki. 

(9) b man hama ra firistddam magar yak-i rd ^: 

‘‘ I sent all but one Compare with No. (4). 

(10) \j (jhayr az Zayd kas-l na-dldam “I saw no 
one but Zaicl.” 

(/) Apposition in Persian occasionally supersedes the genitive in 
English, as : shaJ^s-i, IhrdMm ndm a person of the name of 

(or named) Ibrahim”; shakhs-i Muhammad ndm “the 

person called Muhammad.” 

{q) On the other hand, in some cases where the English idiom requires 
apposition, ■ the Persian idiom requires the izdfat, as:— 3asJ lafzd daryd 
“the word sea” : cl>i djj rudd Nil “the river Nile ” : darnl^t-i 

chindr “the plane tree cl? guUi atlasz “ tlie petunia”: 

mazhahi Isldm “the religion Islam” (or of Islam)”: 
mwa-yi Jdiarhuza “the fruit melon”: jif filizz-i nhan “the 

metal iron ” : is^tu-yi gh uldm “ thou the slave“ Oh Abraham, the 

Friend of God” Allf chlA. (ly Ihrdhim-i lOialtl^ lldh‘^ (rn.c.) : “ Oli, 

Zayd, the slave ” <^3 ay Zaydd ghuldm ^ : “1 am the slayer of the 

man, Zaid” cl5li» qdtil-i dn mar dr i Zayd ^ ndm manram : 

“ I am the heater of the slave Zaid” man-am zananda^yi 

Zayd-i ghuldm.^ 

If the Arabic interjection yd. be used, it is better to employ the correct 
Arabic construction, as : AlJf Juixi. h yd Ihrdhim''' Khalil^ dldh\ but such 

a construction is of course not colloquial. 

Remark .—It will be seen that in m.c., anizdjat is often incorrectly insert¬ 
ed; thus ay gJiuldmd pisar-% man (m.c.), oh slave of 

my son” , or \ ay ahuldm I pisar-i man, might be said 

by a slave to his son : ay Muhammad pisar-am “ O 

Muhammad my son ” is correct, but ay Muhammad-i 

pisar-am though used in m.c. in the foregoing sense, might and should 
mean ‘*Oh Muhammad belonging to my son”. In Muham- 


^ Jumla-yi ieti^na^i. 

^ In speaking, this ra might be omitted. 

3 martri handa is sometimes used in m.c., but man handa sounds 

better; while man-i hichara is better than man hlchara. The Afghans say, man-i handa. 

* *Atj-i hay an. 

"Atj-i hayan and hadal. 

6 Badal. 
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mad4 ghuldm '‘Muhammad the slave”, or in Mnhammad4 

ghuldm4 man ' ‘ Muhammad my slave ’ ’, the word or words following 
Muhammad are considered 6ifat\ but in Muhammad 

(jhuldm4 man, the words ghuldm4 man are hadal or 'apposition 

of substitution.’ 

(h) Qualifying words used with numerals or signifying quantity [vide. 
(c) (3) and § 47 {g)] are usually in Persian placed in apposition, as:— 
^ nim^ dh “ one and a lialf yards’ depth of water” : 

yak musht jaw ‘' a handful of barley ” : ^ dah man jaw ‘ ‘ ten 

rnaunds of barley ” : y faru-mdya hazdr man 

mng bar mi~ddrad (Sa'di) “this common fellow can lift a thousand rnaunds 
in weight”: ^ chafidr panj angusht pdrcha "four or 

five finger’s breadth of cloth.” 

Remark. —Tlie words mablagh. “sum” and ^ muvaz) 

“equal to (parallel), to the amount of,” etc., are followed by the izdfat, 
as:— mablagh-i duvist tumdn “ the sum of two hundred 
tumans” : C 53 !>'° muvdzi-yi panj jild kitdh “five volumes”: 

jSj jsi muvdzi-yi dah nafar shutur “ ten camels ” ; ^ 

miqddr-i dah man gandum “wheat to the quantity of ten rnaunds.” 

{i) The pronouns when in apposition to a noun or to an adjective, 
seem either to take or omit the izdfaL Modern Persians prefer the izdfat 
with the singular but not with the plural personal pronouns. According to 
Platts, man and md may either be in apposition (without an izdfat) to an 
adjective, or connected to an adjective by an izdfat; but the other separate 
pronouns cannot be joined by an imfat to a qualifying adjective. From 
the following examples, however, this does not appear to be correct:— 
man-i handa^ {m.Q.) “I the slave,” but man handa (m.c.) “I, that is 
to say, the slave” : Persians prefer the latter, Afghans the former. ^ 

man-i Muhammad * and ^ man~i haldm * are in m.c. preferred to 

^ man Muhammad, and man-hakim. ci^ man4 hichdra 

“I the helpless creature” or ^ 6?c^am ma7^, are preferred toman 

hichdra, y tu ghuldm or iu-yi gjiuldm “ thou the slave ” (also 


yak u nlm gaz ah (Afghan). 

For things that can be counted only. 

8 Also, U hichdra dnhd, but rarely dnhd-yi hichdra ; for 

the latter an hlchdragdn is used. 

* Better man ki Mufyammad am, or iS ^yc mdn ki hakim- 

am, etc. 
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y lu faqlr or tti-yi faqtr) are both correct; but in y 

tu adam-i Eustam, the izdfat would be incorrect after y tu. 

The izdfat does not appear to be used after u, thus: jf u shir-i 

^udd^ is correct: u-yi faqir does not appear to be used, tiiough 

grammatically correct. 

With the plural, the adjectives are either coupled to their pronouns by an 
izdfat as ordinary adjectives, or else placed in apposition without the izdfat 
but in the plural, thus : md-yi ndddn, or md ndddiidn\ 

ishdn-^i hlchdra, or ishdn bichdragdn (or 

bichdra islidii) : bo mdhandagdn-i KJkudd “ we the slaves of God,” 

or bo md handa-yi Khudd ; sliumd bichdra, (apposition), or 

shnmd-yi bichdra, (also U shumd hichdrahd). md and 

shu7nd,\n modern Persian, colloquially admit of the plural termination hd, 
when used in an extended sense; but jiU? rndydii^^ qundhgdraii, ov 
mdydn-i gundJigdr‘^ is Afghan, for bo ^yia gundhkdrdn. 

§ 140. Repetition of a Word or Phrase; Jingling Sounds; 

Alliteration. 

(a) The Persians are extremely fond of alliterative and jingling sounds. 
Words of the hurry-scurry type abound. Sometimes the second word is a 
synonym; sometimes it is a real word used merely for sound and not for 
sense; and sometimes it is a meaningless sound used for the sake of 
rliyme. 

In khush u J^urram^ “ pleased and cheerful ” each adjective 

has a meaning by itself and tlie combination is more expressive than tlie single 
adjective. Similarly with the nouns ^ ^ hi shakk u shubha; ^ 
iS)^jgirya u zdri, lUfJjO ^ y tar u tdzagi heshness/' the ^^b yd-yi 
masdur is understood after tar which is an adjective: this is an instance of 
the Persian dislike to the repetition of the same sound ; but tari u 

tdzagi is also correct. In j Jtl gdl u qitdl, a vulgarism for qll u 

qdl^ “chattering, wranglingthe second word is meaningless. In 
j jang u jaddl the first word is Persian and the second Arabic. 
In, urd laM^t u Inch kardand “ he was robbed of every¬ 

thing”, the word Inch (properly “squint-eyed”) is vulgar for hich J 
“naked”. ' ^ 

1 Better iS y u ki shlr-Khuda 'at. 

a The izdfat cannot be used when the predicate is in the plural. 

® yj murddif^ synonymous. 

♦ From Arabic giZ® “ it was said “ and he said.** In Arabic (iij^ Jli 
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In hacliclia machcha ^ (or hacha macha, m.c.) the second 

word is meaningless, but it gives a plural idea. It should be remarked that 
the form of this meaningless word is in Persia, as in India, fixed by usage: to 
say hachcha tachclia, or hachcha wachcha^^ would raise a laugh. 

Remark I. —In Persia, in words of the hachcha machcha descrip¬ 

tion, the second word generally begins with mim unless the first word 
begins with mlm. : in this case the second word usually commences with p or 
6, as j mast V. past “curds” : mtz u biz “table, etc.” 

This is called the meaningless appositive, vide § 139 (a). 

As a rule, the shorter of the two words comes first, hut dmad 

u shud\ ^ C);^f dvard u hurd^ “transporting,” and possibly one or two 
more are exceptions. 

Remark //.—Tiie use of a second meaningless word to rhyme with the 
first is especially common in Kirman. A new governor, struck with the 
peculiarity, asked the its reason and received the replj^ 

mardum-i ddnd hamchunin naml^guyand 

lull puti’hd nt/i,~guyand. 

(h) The same number repeated has : (1) sometimes a distributive sense, 
as: hi-har kas yak yak ^ chub^ dari “ he gave them 

a stick apiece ” ; (2) sometimes a continuative sense, as: cNjT ^ ^ 
hdrdn nam nam ml-dyad *Mt keeps on drizzling” ; ^ 

AJ rdst rdst ki mi-ravid, ml-rasid bihdzdr (m.c.) “if you keep straight on 
you’ll reach the bazar ” ; (3) sometimes an intensive sense, as: yCf 

\j jSj man bay ad flkr-i hazar hazdr nafar ra ^ ddshta bdsham 
(Vazir-i Lankaran) “ I must take thought for thousands * of people—” : 

parandagdn juq juq shuda^ parldand (m.c.) “ the birds rose 
in whole flocks” : zud zud “very quickly”: j\j mr zar 

giristan “ to weep very bitterly ” : ^ 


* Compare “ chick or child.’* In some districts in India this jingling of words is 
carried to excess* pani tam^ raata masta (or wasta)^ etc, etc.* vide Hindustani Manual, 
Lesson 48. 

^ Examples of du%l phrases in English are ‘ wear and tear ’; ‘ might and main ’ ; 
‘ tooth and nail ’; ‘ sum and substance.* In ‘use and wont *; ‘ act and deed * ; * acknow¬ 
ledge and confess Norman and Saxon are linked together. 

S ta^kld-i lafzl, 

* Note ra here to mark the accusative after a cardinal number; it does not make the 
noun definite. The r5 could be omitted. Perhaps the meaning is, “as many as a thousand. 

t Or omit ahuda, mardum fawj fawj amadand. J€iq collo¬ 

quial for jawq. 
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andak andak khayll shavad va qatra qatra sayl-t gardad (Sa‘di) “ many mickles 
make a muckle, many drops a flood ” : 

Alf dAAitf 

Andak andak hiham shavad hisydr, 

Dana ddna ast ghalla dar amhdr —(Sa‘di). 

Remark. —Note the idiom hi^dih yd shir-i shir 

(m.c.) '‘give either all water, or all milk * ” (used literally): 

Midk-i Mhdk hi-dih yd gandum-i gandum (m.c.) “ give all earth or all 

wheat.' ^ 

(c) Sometimes an Arabic singular is followed by its broken plural to 
signify excess, as:— faqir fwiard^^ “beggars and such like” : 

“ ministers, etc.” : Uiif yhdm aghniyd ‘^the rich and the 
well-off” : sharik shurakd “partners.”^ 

Uneducated people are specially fond of this kind of phrase, under the 
inipression that they are using different words.'^ 

(cZ) Sometimes the repetition consists of two different measures from 
the same root, as: o^UJb ^ Uhb u tihdhai “the medical art": 
o-o| j hi~sidq u saddqat mashhur ast. »Here either word alone 

would be sufficient for the sense. 

(e) In a few cases, a Persian plural precedes a Persian singular, as : 
JU sdlhd-yi sdl “ long years, many years lS^j^ qarnhd-yi qarn 

“long ages.” But mdhd-yi mdh and haftahd-iji hafta 

are not used. 

(/) Professional story-tellers frequently repeat a word several times to 
indicate continuation, as:— kam kam, ham kamA bihtar 
rm-.s/^avod (Prof. S. T.) “ by little and little and little he improves”: <iJj 
—ar j ^ raft raft raft^ td hi-shahr-i rasid hi (Prof. S. T.) “he 

travelled on and on till he reached a city where—” : jib 

— i^ji ti shakhs hdyad dar har kdr^i sa^y kunad sa^y 

kunad sa'y kunad, td, hi-matlab burasad (m.c.) “you must try, try, try again.” 

(g) The repetition of the same word or phrase is also used for emphasis, 
vide Corroborative Apposition § 139 (c): the example, there, “ Thou struckest 


1 Compare the Hindustani idiom dz'dA Aja dwd/i ya panl ka panl “all milk or all 
water ’ ’, i.e. one thing or the other. 

^ Vulgarly, \jSa faqir fuqara is used for one beggar. 

8 But faq%r‘^^H-fuqara\ and o«mx3 mast-i mastan are intensive 

adjectives. 

^ Either two, or four, kam can be used, but not three. 

8 Or four raft. 
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me, thou,” could also be expressed by iS'^j Lh® y tu mard zadl tu 

mard zadl. 

Balay halay ^ ‘‘ yes, yes ’ ’ and dray halay • ‘ ‘ yes certainly. ’ ’ 

A/ tJJaJ ^ ciiki lutj kun lutf ki higdna shavad 

halqa hi-gush (Sa‘di). 

The following expressions give the idea of excess ;—jd — 

jilaS ^llaJ - jCt 

Remark. —Compare ^ shash gaz dar shash gaz **four 

yards by four yards; four yards square.” 

(ft) The following example illustrates another signification of the repeti¬ 
tion of a substantive with the imfat. In chapter XXII of [idyi Baba, the 
hero relates to his master the Hakim, a fable of the dog and the wolves, as 
a broad hint that he wants a salary. The dog makes up its mind to become 
either a pure dog or a pure wolf; 3 I (j^j ( 3 ^ jf 

h h AT ^]y chuTi az hdlatri 

taraddud taqaUash taq shud va btsJi az an tahammul-ash na-mdnd, bar an shud 
ki, bd mujdhada-yi tamdm, yd sag4 sag shavad yd gurg-i gurg (Trans. Haji 
Baba) “ when .... he (the dog) had no more power of endurance left, he 
determined to do his best to become either a real dog or a real wolf.” So 
also vT vT ^ jl^ yAyA yd shlr-i shir biydr yd db4 db (m.c.), or more com¬ 
monly vf b jUj yd shir-i shirt biydr yd db-i dbl"^ (m.c.) ‘‘bring 

either pure milk or pure water.” 

(i) The following examples illustrate the signification of repetitions, 
etc. ;— 

( 1 ) ^iS ^ j va bd zabdn-i kaj u maj guft (m.c.) “altering his 
accent he said—’ ’ 

( 2 ) h kdm nd kdm “willing or unwilling.” 

( 3 ) 9 jahr^” va qahr^” “by force and violence”; 

I^ipdh ma-1^wdh, or I^wdh’norlchipdh. 

(4) villa pilla bdld ml-ravand (m.c.) “things are done 
gradually, step by step.” 


1 In Arabic, the repetition of these particles would come under the head of Corrobo¬ 
rative Apposition. In the first example the same word is repeated ; in the second the 
sense is repeated by a synonym. 

The Zardusbtis use the phrase aray halay to signify the assent ( = “ I do by Muslims 
merely, halay) of a Zardushti bride, in reply to the questions of the Daatur. 

> The in adjectival. Compare § 140 (6) Remark. 

40 
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(5) dawr-a dawr-i^ daryacha “all round the lake*^*; 
sar-d sar or ^ ^ sar bi-sar, or y* sar td sar (also sardyd^ j*** 

aar td pd, QiG.) “throughout, completely”: daat birdast “hand 

in hand ; also from hand to hand.” 

(6) ilho mdUd-mdl^ “heaped, to the fullest extent” : \dj girdrd 

gird “ right round, all round ” ; kam-d^bisW more or less.” 

(7) lab-d-Iab‘^ “ brimful” : gun-d gun “ of various kinds” : 

yl/i bardbar (lit. “ breast to breast”) “ level, opposite, equal to.” 

(8) yk tn-hd har kuddm yak yak bi-ravand “ let 
them all go singly.” 

(9) cJj Ij aufard rd yak yak alivaUpursi kardam 
(Shah’s D.) “ I asked the Ambassadors, each singly, the state of his health.” 

(10) lSj c-<j yak yak or yakayak^ yagdn yagdn or 

yahd yak-% “ singly, one by one ” : duid duta, or du bi-du “ two 

and two.” 

(11) (lij^ iJj tjjyt hubara^ iak tak pay id mt-shavad “an 
hubara is to be found here and there.” 

(12) JaA. JaA badan-ash Mpatt Idhait bud “it (the .zebra) was 

marked all over with stripes.” 

(13) (3^^^ (31; ^ idig^i umurdt “ordering of affairs” (lit. 

ratq “ closing a fissure, mending ”, and jatq “ cleaving, rending ”). 

(14) Jli j lUj qll u qdl “ altercation (vide page 619, footnote 1). 

(15) j shdt u shut “ loud jabber and chatter.” 

(16) dalija^^ malija (m.G,) “ kestrils and such small (useless) 

hawks ” ; tdr u mdr “ jumbled ” : lui% puil “ loose and low 

people, etc.”, or luU muti: ^ M^ipurd u murd (or 

^ J khdrd u l^amir) kardan “ to smash into bits.” 

(17) shd^ dar shdkh “entwined; ramified.” 

(18) jbi j shur u shdr “noise and tumult”: y jyj zur u ahur 

(of a waterfall, river; or of attacking soldiers entering a city). 

(19) dur u dardz “far off.” 

(20) jh j kdr u bdr “ business.” 


* bj^ daM?r-5-<faiiT from At. ; gird-a-gird, P. 

* This alif joining two words exactly alike is called vA^t alif-i rabifyz. In 

y daw-d-daw (old) “incessantly runningthe alif joins two imperative roots; 

of. UaS kuahd-kush “killing all the way.** If however It joins two different 

words, as: 3^ ^ ahah-d-ruz (oAv.) “day and night’*; ear-a-pa “head to foot**; 

tak-d-pu “ searching **, it is called alij-i *aiif; ‘ vide * also § 110 (6). 

8 For Ar. 

* In falconers* parlance. Mallja is a meaningless appositive. 
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(21) dida u ddnista knowingly, with the eyes open”; 

also purposely, wittingly ” : ax^j rajta rafta “gradually.” 

(22) Jcinara kindra raftim “ we hugged the coast.” 

(23) hi-zudt-yi ^ zud (m.c.) as quickly as possible.” 

(24) ^ l^wurda hud ki Mipurda hUd (m.c.) “ he 

embezzled it clean ” : Af raft ki raft (m.c.) “ he went right off.” 

(25) j sham u shah-i khipurdi (vulg.) “have you eaten 
any dinner ? ’ ’ 

(26) kashdn kashdn‘^ urd nazd-i haJdm 
burdand “ they carried him before the Governor dragging him all the way.” 

LSfcC kash-d-kash, or kash, ma~kash (subs.) “pulling and dragging 

different ways.” 

(27) j istj or rdh u rasm, or j ^ rasm^ u ravdj, “ custom.” 

(28) palida palida paydd namudam (Afghan^) “after 
a long continued search, or gradually searching, I found it.” 

(29) j )jj ruz ruz (Indian) “every day ” = rUz hUruz (Pers.), 

also ruztd Tuz {vci.Q,.). 

(30) jutjdn u puydn, or 0^ ^ juyd u puyd (m.c.) “seeking 

and searching” : j c^Uif uftdn u J^izdn “ limping, staggering, tottering, 

in a broken-down condition”: sarkdn parkan^ (Afghan and 

Persian) “in great agitation.” 

(31) ^ dvdzhJd-yi iarh tarh rm-Mkivdndand 

“ (the birds) were all singing.” 

(32) dar har jawdl panjdh panjdh^ man hud 

(Afghan) “ in each sack were fifty maunds ” : ^ b ^ 

b nim mm man, yd man man, hdrud dar 

sanduqhd anddkhta zamtn rd kanda judd judd gor kardam (Afghan) ^ “ I put 
from half a maund to a maund’s weight of powder in all the boxes and then 
digging up the earth buried them.” 

(33) it gdh hi-gdh, or vaqt hi-vaqt “in season and out of 

season; at all times”: gdh gdh-i “occasionally”: gdhnagdhd^ 

(Afghan) “ some time or other ” : Ai ^ yak-l na yakd (m.c.) “one or the 

other.” 


1 The same as the olassical hi-zvdl-yi harchi tamam-tar, 

^ The Persians do not double the past participle in this sense. 

8 For y sat kanad par kanad; probably old Persian. 

♦ The panjdh would not be repeated in Persia. 


8 In modern Persian \j ^<>3 8o jt b b ^ ^ 

;nan yd man man hdrud dar Mnduqtid har da zamin rd kanda 


dafn kardam. 

8 In Mod. Pers. y\ vaqt-l az au^qdt; but gdhrl az awqdi 

rarely.** 
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(34) JU/o j JU rml u manal ‘‘wealth and property.” 

(35) ^^JO JLo JL sal sal mi-shavad ki man urd naml 

btnam “ I don’t see him from year’s end to year’s end; I only see him after 
an interval of years.” Similarly ^ hafta hafia 

kdgtaz-i az barddar-am nami-rasad, “weeks pass without my getting a letter 
from my brother.” 

(36) chashm-i chashm “light of my eyes”; jdn^i jdn 

“life of my soul’’: (endearing epithets). 

(37) For such substantives as, (jSh j hud ubdsli (class.) “place of 

abode ”, ^ cui? guft u sJianid “ controversy, ” etc., vide § 115 (j) to (o). 

(j) Under Alliteration, may be classed certain forms of the rhetorical 
figure Tajnis ^ or Jinds 

I Also tlie figure Paronomasia etc. comes under or 



CHAPTER XXII. 

§ 141. Notes on Rhetoric and Composition. 

(a) These notes are merely an introduction to the study of Rhetoric: 
they are not intended to take the place of special treatises. It is hoped 
that they will explain some points that appear conflicting to the student 
who is reading both English, and Arabic (or Persian) rhetoric. The question 
of Prosody is not touched upon. 

Rhetoric originally meant the art of speaking well It taught Oratory 

(Ajlkl- ^h:). The objects of speaking well are: (1) to inform; (2) to please ; 

and (3) to persuade. Tlie Ancients divided Style into three kinds, cor¬ 
responding to three duties of the Orator: (1) the simple, to instruct; (2) 
the medium or temperate, to please; and (3) the sublime, to move. 

As men may be informed, pleased, and persuaded by written as well 
as by spoken words, ‘ rhetoric ’ came to mean the art of writing well 
also. 

Rhetoric therefore means the art of speaking and writing well. It 
discusses and shows how language can be made eflective, and it treats 
of the rules that govern effective composition in prose or verse. 

Eloquence is a faculty or natural gift. An uneducated man may 

be eloquent ^ though lie will make mistakes; but a study of Rhetoric 

will help to banish those mistakes. The study of rhetoric cannot make 
a man eloquent who is not natutally so, but it may give him a certain 
ease, and make him a correct and logical speaker and writer. 

Oratory signifies the art of public speaking, or the exercise 

of public speaking. Originally it was the same as Rhetoric, but the latter 
has now a wider meaning. Oratory requires also, a knowledge of the people 
addressed, i.e. a knowledge of what most appeals to them. 

Rhetoric is variously divided by different writers. 

The Will is moved through the Understanding and through the Feelings. 

As Logic ) appeals to the Understanding, it is connected with 

Rhetoric. ^ 

There is no Arabic term that exactly corresponds to the English word 
Rhetoric. The best rendering appears to be either '*lrBalaghah 

or *Ilm^ 'UAdab pJ^), 

1 In Arabic rhetoric, the term is applied to a man but not to a word or speech, 
but in Persian it is applied to either. A word may be (but not a man, neither 

in Arabic, nor in Persian), i,e. “ chaste and euphonious.” ^The pi. can be used of 
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Arabs have divided their Rhetoric into three parts, ^UMa^am 

^Lc), ^Ilm^ ^l-Bayan ^), and ^llm^-'l-BadV 

Different writers, however, have applied these terms differently, thus while 
one writer calls the whole of Rhetoric 'IlrrV* ^l-Baydn another 

calls it ‘ Ilm^ "l-BadV (^ ), and so on. 

(b) Literary composition is putting words together in order 

to convey our thought to others. Good composition conveys our thoughts 
correctly, clearly, and pleasantly, so as to make them readily understood and 
easily remembered. 

(c) Style is the particular manner in which a writer expresses 

his conceptions. It is the art of choosing words, setting them in sentences, 
and arranging the sentences in paragraphs. It has been called “the 
architecture of thought.*’ 

There are a large number of epithets to distinguish the various 
kinds of style. The number of words determines whether it is diffuse 

or verbose (3oisJ)i^ ; or whether concise or terse 

(J:>j (J^). It may be Figurative jj), or Ornate or the 

opposites of these, Unfigurative ^jvXc), or Plain ^ It may be 

named after any Figure that predominates, as: Hyperbolical^ 

(^Lyo Antithetical .j) etc. It also may be Periodic, or Loose. 

(dj There are two merits common to all st 3 des, viz.: Perspicuity 
and Ornament. The former means that “care is taken, not merely that 
the reader may clearly understand^ but tliat he cannot 'possibly misunder^ 
stand, ’ ’ 

Perspicuit}^ implies purity and propriety in the choice of words and 
phrases. 

To write with grammatical purity, (1) the words must be arranged and 
construed according to the rules of Syntax (^:rd8) ; and (2) they must 
express the precise meaning that good usage has affixed to them."* 


1 An excess of elevated language is Bombast: a deficiency Tameness. 

2 Arabs and Persians have divided Muhalaghah or Hyperbole into three 

kinds.: viz: (1) TdbUgh (or exaggeration that is possible 4o reason and experience ; 
(2) Ighrag exaggeration possible to reason but improbable; (3) Qhuluw 

( JLe) or exaggeration that is impossible. 

8 The violation of (1) is Solecism, which is bad Syntax or violation of idiom 

4 The violation of (2) is Impropriety. Also using such incorrect phrases as “ the 
best of all others'^ (for “ the best of all**), such errors as ‘ lays* for * lies *, and the use of 
wrong synonyms comes under Impropriety. 
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Barbarism Solecism, and Impropriety are all violations of 

Purity. 

Perspicuity includes, (1) Clearness or Precision, and (2) Simplicity or 
Intelligibility. 

The first, Clearness is opposed to obscurity vagueness 

(AjliJ), or ambiguity A statement is clear ( ) when there is 

no possibility of confounding it with anything else. 

One great obstacle to clearness is the ambiguity of language 

generally. When a word has a plurality of meanings it should be placed 
in such a connection as to exclude all meanings but the one intended.^ 
It is also desirable to avoid using the same word in two different senses 
within a short interval.'^ 

The best known device for overcoming ambiguity is to employ 

Contrast ; i.e. to state also the opposite of what is meant. If we 

write “ light as opposed to darkness”, there is no fear of this meaning 
being confused with ‘light’ as opposed to ‘heavy.’ 

To prevent ambiguity, it is permissible to use Tautology 

Simplicity means being easily understood, and is opposed 

to abstruseness 

(e) Figures ) are a part of Ornament. A Figure is a departure 

from the ordinary form of words (Figures of Etymology); or from their 
regular construction (Figures of Syntax); or from their literal signification 
(Figures of Rhetoric). Figures have also been divided into Figures of Words 
(c 5 ^ and Figures of Thought 

Figures exist in all languages, though they may not be identical in 
classification or definition. Some Arabic and Persian Figures are confined 
to Poetry. It is impossible to find any exact English equivalent for many 
of the Arabic and Persian Figures, for there is overlapping; thus, while 
the Tashbih j is the English ‘ Simile ’, it is also more ; it includes a great 

part of Metaphor: the Euphemism ( —15* 

Trans. Uajl Baba, p. 100, would by Persians be classed under the 

Majdz-% Mur sal and the Oxymoron'’^ 


1 In Urdu ( Jl-^ )• Barbarity means the use of un-English words, obso¬ 

lete words, technical terms, and unnecessarily-coined words. 

2 Unless, of course, it is the writer’s intention to be ambiguous. 

8 Except for special effect. 

^ Tautology as a fault is 


6 Such as the Tajnla or Jinas b 

0 Such as (jUfc j and 

1 The Oxymoron is a form of Antithesis, 
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would be considered, either an Antithesis' or an Isti'ara^yt 

* Inadiyya 

(/) Variety requires that the length and structuro of sent6llCC8 should 
vary.^ In English literature proper, easy short-cut sentences are the 
rule; but they are relieved by long ones. Some good English writers, 
however, like Macaulay, affect a succession of short sentences. In Gibbon 
there is an excess of the balanced period. The best style introduces every 
type of effective sentence that suits the subject. 

There must, too, be a relief from bold figures and brilliancy. Variety 
is obtained by passing from the Tragic to the Comic, from the Humorous to 
the Pathetic. 

(g) Pathos*'^ awakens the tender emotions, sorrow, pity, sympathy. 
Examples of pathos are :— 

“ And when like her, O SaqI, you shall pass 
Amongst the guests, star-scattered on the grass 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where 1 made one, turn down an empty glass.’’ 

{Fitzgerald'8 Trans.). 

{h) The Ludicrous style ( excites to laughter. It is 

for the most part based on the degradation of some person or interest 
that is associated with gravity, dignity, or power; but it is necessary 
that the degradation should not be of a nature to produce any other 
strong emotion, such as pity, anger, or fear. 

(i) In Humour, the laugh assumes a kindly character: the ludicrous 
degradation is softened or removed by kindly or tender feeling. Thus the 
great masters of pathos are the greatest liuraoiists. Humour combines the 
effects of wit and poetic beauty, with the ludicrous. 

(j) Wit is a combination of ideas, (1) unexpected, (2) ingenious, 

^3) consisting in a play upon words In English, the Epigram is 

regarded as the purest representation of wit. Next, are Innuendo * and 

1 A Euphemism is often expiressed by A7itono7nasia (naming' instead of), a form of 
Syndoohe. 

^ Hence Composition has been styled as “ the art of varying well.” 

“ Pathetic ” When the language exceeds the occasion, it is maudlin or 

sentimental. 

^ Irmuendo or Insinuation is implying or suggesting, instead of stating plainly : 
often used in a bad sense. Under this head would be classed (J^^hsuo or - 

or and several other figures. Euphemism is a special applica¬ 

tion of Innuendo. 
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Irony.^ The effect produced by double meanings including puns 

striking and ingenious metaphors, if they are unexpected, is 

Wit. 


(k) The Melody or Harmony of language involves both the action of 
the voice and the sense of hearing. What is hard to pronounce is also dis¬ 
agreeable to hear. However, even difficult and hard combinations of letters 
( viJlfij ) may be an agreeable variety to monotony in sweetness. The 
alternative of vowel and consonant is agreeable.^ The too frequent repeti¬ 
tion of the same letters should be avoided.^ 

Occasionally there is Imitative Harmony, or the Harmony of Sound 
and Sense (Onomatopy). The softness of the following Persian couplet is 
intended to imitate the soft notes of entreaty :— 

U'’—^ hj —^ ^ 

•0 

The harshness of the following lines on Rustam’s fight with Afrasiyab 
indicates noise or strife : — 

In the following Persian couplet, the sound gives an idea of hurrying 
rapidity : — 

The cry of the wolf is suggested in :— 

‘‘There comes across the waves’ tumultuous roar 
The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore.” 

Campbell. 

In the following Urdu couplet on the birth of a child, dun “shall I 
I give ? imitates the sound of the naqqdra :— 

^ ^ ^ y ') 

“Said the bass to the treble by way of good omen: ‘shall I give, shall 
I give, why should I not give the good news ? ’ ” 

(l) Taste, or Good Taste means first susceptibility to pleasure 

from works of art. It also means the kind of artistic excellence that gives 

1 Or in rhetoric, Antiphrasis ; the use of words in a sense opposite to their proper 

ij>i ^ 

meanings; irony either in sarcasm or in humour. The Arabic Figure includes 

sarcasm, irony, and satire. 

2 Hence in English the change of a into an before a vowel, and in Arabic the change 
of a final if into 

8 In English, when successive words begin with the same letter or syllable it is 
called Alliteration (or Homoeophroph^ron). Tliis is common in proverbs. Unless based 
on a plan, as in balanced composition and some poetry, it is objectionable. This 
remark applies also to iterations in the middle or the end of words. 
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the greatest amount of pleasure to cultivated minds. As men do not 
all feel alike, ages, countries, and individuals differ in their sense of what is 
excellent in composition. Further, each person is by education more 
attached to one school of writers than to another. 

(m) Literary Composition may be divided into Prose (and Poetry 
(^). The primary object of the first is to instruct, of the second to give 
pleasure. Each has many subdivisions. 

Poetry will be treated of first. The earliest compositions in all lan¬ 
guages were metrical. Poetry differs from prose in that the words in poetry 
are arranged upon a definite principle of order as to their sound. Amongst 
the Greeks and Romans this principle was, and with the Arabs and Persians 
still is, based upon quantity, i.e. the time occupied in pronouncing syllables, 
those that are Mong’ taking up twice as much time as those that are 
* short.* 

In English poetry, the principle of arrangement is the regular recurrence 
of accented and unaccented syllables, the stress of the voice in uttering 
tbe accented ones occurring with perfect and anticipated regularity. The 
undulation of sound produced by a flow of accents and non-accents, and 
the symmetry produced by a methodical arrangement of words (according 
to Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian and Urdu verse, their long and short 
syllables, and according to English and Hindi verso their accented 
and unaccented syllables and a recurrence of emphasis at intervals), is 
Rhythm. * 

If the rhythm is not regulated by fixed laws, it is prosaic. Fine prose 
has measure. If the rhythm is reduced to law, it becomes metre. 

English composition that has m ^tre, is Poetry. Composition that has 
rhythm only, or not even rhythm, is Prose. Rhyme f^^d Alliteration 

are, in English, embellishments of rhythm or of metre, but are not of 
its essence. Some of the highest poetical achievements in English are in un¬ 
rhymed or blank verse. 

In Arabic, Persian, and Urdu poetry, there is metre, depending like that 
of the Greeks and Romans on quantity, and there is also rhyme 
There is no blank verse as in English, though there is in Hindi. A few of 
the recognized Muslim metres resemble English metre, as for instance 

f ‘*9 (j ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 

the metre :— 

^ ^ ^ 

In this metre is the following:— 


I The rhythmical arrangement of inarticulate sounds produces music. 
* For the definition of etc. consult a work on Prosody. 
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9 

,y ^^ I J —llx>, 

'I ^o, ^u, 

*' Twinkle, twinkle little star,” resembles the metre ^ ^ 


A comparison, however, between the two systems is difficult. Arabic 
and Persian verse composed on the English principle would not be recog¬ 
nized as verse by Arabs or Persians, though owing to Hindi influence, it 
is possible that Urdu verse so composed would be recognized as verse.^ The 
missionary translation of “ There is a happy land ” is :— 

Further, the style and diction of poetry differ from that of prose. 
Diction comprises the choice, arrangement, and connection of words. Poetic 
diction is archaic and averse from colloquial expressions. 


Muslims divide poetry into Bazm{^^), and Razm The first includes 

Love Songs Drinking Songs (a^U Odes Ballads 

Stories (the masnavi generally contains stories), Satires ), the pure 

Elegy ( Aa-y ), and the Eulogy ( Axa.t3*/o The second includes War songs 

(Ja) )• The Marsiya( ), or Elegy, is usually a mixture of the two. 

English poetry is divided into three principal divisions: (1) Lyric; 
(2) Epic or Heroic; (3) Dramatic. 

The first, the Lyricis represented by Songs, Hymns and Odes, 
all being the expression of emotion or feeling. Under this head come 
Hymns or Sacred Songs (A/o^fji/o o'^lLo), the War Song ), the Love 
Song ( ), the Drinking Song ( ax>U ^i»L» ), the Political Song, the 

Sentimental song, the Comic song ( Aili^ ^ ), the Ode ( the Elegy 

or Dirge and the Sonnet. 

The Epic^, in contrast to the Lyric, is a narrative of outward events. 
The author appears in his own person, introduces the actors, and narrates 
the events. The Epic has the widest range and is the longest of poetical 
compositions. The Shdh-Nama (A>ob»li) is an Epic. 

In dramatic poetry, there is a story, as in the Epic, but the author does 


1 In English prosody, the accent is the only principle, but in Arabic and Persian 
prosody the quantity i^ the first principle and the accent is a corollary which that 

principle involves. Ill 1 

** Come into the | garden, Maud” 

is accentiially equivalent to FdHldlun | FdHldt, but not quantitatively. 

The test of true accented verse is that it cannot be scanned according to the rules of 
quantitative metre. 

2 Such a composition would however be called git and not 
S Lyric poetry comes under , 

* The Epic comes under 
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not narrate nor appear in his own person. Opera is dramatic poetry that 
is sung. 

(n) (1) We now come to Prose. Prose avoids a large number of words 
that belong to Poetry. Poetic diction without metre is usually unpleasing; 
for sublime diction is pleasing and natural, only when the thought is sublime. 

A Simple Sentence ( ) is a sentence that consists of one 

subject ( ), and one predicate ): it contains only one finite 

verb ( as: “ He is mad 

A Compound Sentence ( ) is one that consists of two or more 

sentences, simple or complex. 

A Complex Sentence^ ( ) contains subordinate clauses ( 

), besides one principal clause ( as: ‘‘I will go, whenever 

you are ready.” 

In a compound sentence, the component clauses or sentences are in¬ 
dependent of each other, as: “The sun rose and the clouds disappeared” 

( j ) : either assertion can stand alone. 

In a subordinate clause ( aajG ), the construction and meaning are 
dependent on the principal assertion, as: “Ho ran quickly that he might 
reach home first.” 

(2) When the diffoient parts of a compound or of a complex sentence 
are made similar in form, they are Balanced, as:— 


He 

remits 

1 

his 

splendour ^ 



retains 

his 

magnitude 

and 


pleawses 

more 


though 

he 

dazzles 

less. 


i 


When several consecutive sentences iterate or illustrate the same idea 
they should as far as possible be made parallel, i.e, the principal subject and 
the principal predicate should retain relative 'positions throughout, whether 
the words themselves are balanced or not. 

(3) Further, sentences are either Periodic or Loose. In a Period, the 
meaning is suspended till the close, as: “ He speaks 50 clearly as always to be 
understood.” If the meaning is not so suspended, the sentence is Loose, 
as: “He speaks clearly, so as always to be understood” : here a full stop 
could be inserted after ‘clearly.’ Some sentences are better in loose form, 
others in periodic. The periodic keeps up attention. Loose sentences are not 
common in Persian, as they are in English. Instances of loose sentences that 
should be recast so as to make them periodic, will be found in the Persian trans* 

1 In Persian a compound as well as a complex sentence is called ^ 4 ^^. 
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lation of Haji Bdhd. Sentences noay be re-formed, either by breaking them 
up into a number of small sentences (tlie isolated style), or by recasting 
them into periods (the periodic style). 


(o) The Arabs, and consequently the Persians and the Indian Muslims, 
dstinguish three kinds of prose composition:— 

First, Murajjaz ^ in which the clauses are balanced but not 

rhymed,^ as:— 



3U,(^ 












This is the ordinary “ Balanced Structure” of English. 


Second, Musajja' or Muqa^q h i*e. Rhymed Prose, of which 

there are four kinds:—(i) Mutawdzi { '‘Parallel’*, in which the 

rhymed words have an equal number of letters, as: ji ^ Jf; 


(ii) Saf 4 Mutarraf ( ) or Diversified, in which the rhymed 

words have an unequal number of letters, as: ;li^ b 

The following, by Professor E. G. Brown, is a skilful imitation, in 
English, of ci^Ja/o Now seeing that to fail and fall is the fate of 

all, and to claim exemption from the lot of humanity a proof of pride and 
vanity, and somewhat of mercy our common need; therefore let such as read, 
and errors detect, either ignore or neglect or correct and conceal them, rather 
than revile and reveal them*' ; (iii) Saf~i Mutavdzin ) or 

“Balanced,” in which the final words are the same measure, but are 
unrhymed, as : faqir () and jails ( ); (such words are said to be 

or “syntactical rhymes ”, as opposed to “ poetical 

rhymes”); (iv) Murassa' ^ ( 5 ^^ ) or “Jewelled ” (which differs from 
only in that the balanced words are rhymed), as :— 





Ji^U 






This is the “Balanced Structure ” of English, with rhyme added. 


1 From rajaz the name of a particular metre: it is muatafHlun 


( ) repeated 


six times. 


* If rhymed, it is either fourth variety of 

8 The term Muraasa* is applied to poetry also. 
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Thibd, ^ Ar% () or “Naked ”, i.e. plain pros© without balance and 
without rhyme. 

‘Rhymed Prose’, though it possesses both rhythm and rhyme, is not 
poetry, for it cannot pass the test of any of the recognized metres ). 

Remark, —Impassioned English pros© * has rhythm and occasionally uses 
poetic compounds, while rarely trespassing on the diction of poetry. It can¬ 
not be classed under any form of Say ( ). 

‘ Balance ’ in a sentence assists memory and is pleasing to the ear. It is 
frequently combined with Antithesis ( (jUt ^ ). In “ Might is Right ” ^ 

( ), and “ Meddle is Muddle ” the sameness of sound is due to a 

kind of balance and surprise. 

Not© the effect caused by using the same words in an altered meaning in : 
“And not a vanity is given in vain”^; “More sinned against than 
sinning ” * ; “ The art of arts, the science of sciences.” 

The balance may be inverted^ as: “ We do not live to eat, but eat 
to live''* \ “It was dangerous to trust ^ the sincerity of Augustus; to seem 
to distrust^ it was still more dangerous," —Gibbon: 

“ the words of kings are the kings of words ” : tS 

“ the children ought not to lay up for the 
parents, but the parents for the children," —2 Cor, XII, 14. 

The advantages of balance are great, but it must be employed with 
caution. The Fasdna~yi ^AjdHh ( ) in Urdu is an example 

of balance and rhyme ( ) carried to excess. 

(p) Persian is the spoken language of more countries than Persia: it is 
the spoken language of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Bukhara, and Samarqand. 

The word Farisd for Farsi ( “ Persianis the vy^ mu^arrah 

or Arabicized form of Pdrsl, a word derived from Para the supposed son of 
Shem and the founder of the Persian kingdom. 


1 George Eliot is full of beautiful examples. 

2 This is 

8 This would be classed under the Figure or for which see any treatise 

on Arabic or Persian Rhetoric. 

^ This is a form of 

Styled in rhetoric. Chiasmus ^ b In an obverse declaration, 

the equivalent fact is stated for the opposite side, as: “ Beat relaxes the system; cold 
braces it.” For obverse iteration vide ** Proverbs of Solomon ”, Chaps. 12, 13. 

T According to some dictionaries, PUra is another name for PahUl or Shem. 
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The word is also said to be derived from the Arabic faruSy “ mare*’, 

as the ten sons of Pars the king of Persia were noted for their 

horsemanship. 

The area over which Persian is the language of literature is larger 
still. It is therefore only natural to find wide differences in expressions and 
the use of words. 

In Persia itself there were dialects. Native writers mention seven. The 
principal of these were Pam, the dialect of Persepolis or IstMr; Pahlavt, 
the dialect of Ray^, Isfahan, and Hamadan; and Dari (for Darri) the pure 
speech unmixed with foreign words, spoken in the mountains and villages.^ 
FirdawsI is famous for the amount of his Pahlavl and Dari. He claimed, in 
fact, to have omitted all Arabic from his Shah-Nama. When confronted 
with the well-known lines : 

Qam guft ‘ gir \ u Qadar gujt ‘ dih,^ 

Malakgujt ^ ahsant jalak guft 'zik' 

he shufflingly replied that hadn’t saidcux-o^l ahsanty but that the angel had 
said it. 

The poet Nizami is noted for his Dari. 

The two most important countries where Persian is the language of 
literature but not of everyday life, are Turan ^ and Hindustan.* Even to-day 
Persian is taught in most Muslim schools throughout the Indian Empire, 
while Indian gentlemen frequently write to each other in Persian, in 
preference to Urdu. 

Some of the most interesting prose works we have in Persian have come 
from the court of Delhi. Akbar, the great contemporary of Elizabeth, has 
left us his Akbar-Ndma; while every Indian student knows the intricate 
Inshu^-i Shay^ Ahu^l-Fazl^ *Alldmi. The Persian introduced into India was 
Turanian, and a constant inflow of Turanian Muslims kept it fresh. 
Hence the peculiarities of Indian Persian are chiefly the peculiarities of 
Turanian Persian. Though Indian Persian contains many expressions and 
certain pronunciations peculiar to itself, it is practically, as Dr. Rosen® 
describes it, “a petrifaction of the old classical language ”, for Indian stu- 

1 Old Tihran. 

^ Bahman son of lafandiyar is said to have made this the court language, so as to 
have one language for general intercourse. 

8 Turkistan, Transoxiana. Said to be derived from Tur a son of Farldun. 

4 Indian writers have applied the term Mughul or Mongol to all Persian-speaking 
immigrants other than Afghans, and not merely to the Emperor Babur and his followers 
and their descendants. The term Mughtd is therefore vague and includes Turanis 
and Iranis. At the present day in Bombay, a modern Persian is often called a Mughuly 
and the Persian language Mughuli. 

5 By itself pronounced o6u but in construction abii *l — 

• In his ** Modem Persian Colloquial Grammar.” 
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dents confine themselv'es to a study of the classics, which they imitate, and 
to poetic exercises. In the Persian of India, as well as in that of 
Afghanistan, the majhul^ or “unknown” sound of the vowels 

is retained, and the izafat has a pronunciation quite distinct from its pro¬ 
nunciation in modern Persian. 

The Arab invasion and the consequent introduction of Islam into Persia, 
made a considerable addition to the ancient vocabulary. A large portion of 
the population of Persia is Turkish, speaking Turkish^ as its mother tongue, 
and Persian with a foreign accent. The reigning family too is Turkish. It 
is therefore only natural that an increasing number of Turkish words and 
phrases should find their way into modern Persian. French too, and in a 
lesser degree English, have not been without their influence on the modern 
vocabulary. 

(^ 7 ) The history of literature in every nation shows a tendency to 
abbreviation and simplicity in language, but this progress towards simplicity 
is more marked in prose than in poetry. Poetry is an earlier culture than 
prose, and this is the reason given why the Elizabethan prose with its long 
sentences is inferior to the Elizabethan poetry. France had the start of 
modern Europe in the cultivation of letters, and her prose is in consequence 
distinguished by an ease and brevity that are said to surpass those of any 
other country. 

(r) Though modern Persian prose tends towards simplicity it is at the 
same time characterized by laxity of expression and grammatical inaccuracy, 
Persians deem the study of Persian Syntax beneath them, and there are no 
prose writers of sufficient note to check the increasing corruption of the 
language. Many of the inaccuracies of the spoken language have found 
their way into the written: the errors of Concord are frequent and the train 
of thought slovenly. 

Dr. Rosen in his “ Modern Persian Colloquial Grammar ’’ says :— 

“ Unfortunately the inclination towards laxity of expression has proved 
stronger in the development of modern Persian than the tendency towards 
lucidity. To this circumstance must be ascribed the great lack of rule and the 


1 So called by the invading Arabs because their sounds were unknown to them. 

^ There are several Turkish dialects in Persia, the most widely known is that 
of Tabriz. These dialects of course differ widely from the western Turkish of Constanti¬ 
nople. Most of the Turks in Persia can speak Persian, but few Persians can apeak 
Turkish. 

8 Modern Persian letters are usually marked by great simplicity, while the ancient 
rhetorical forms and addresses are still preserved in India. There is also a tendency 
towards simplicity in court forms and ceremonies. Should it bo necessary to write 
a formal letter, say to a royal personage, a modern Persian has to call in the aid of a 
professional writer, as the ancient art of writing is now known to the few only. 
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partially apparent, partially real, arbitrariness and inconsistency of the 
language, which renders the use of some parts of speech, specially the con¬ 
junctions and prepositionsa difficulty for the pupil and the teacher. Also 
the inflection of the verb has lost some of its clearness and simplicity, by the 
various forms being now frequently interchangeable, whereas in the classical 
language they are distinctly differentiated. 

“But vanity and love of effect, which, from the earliest days, have 
been weak points in the Persian character, have done even more harm to the 
language than inaccuracy of expression. It is owing to this love of display 
that the simplest subjects are mostly expressed in bombastic style, and 
that quaint turns of speech are constantly drawn from the archaic or classical 
language, and from Arabic. It is therefore, in dealing with the vocabulary and 
with grammar, only possible to form a general distinction between the 
classical language and that of our own day. But such a distinction will not 
hold good in each particular case. Modern Persian must therefore to some 
extent be regarded as a mixture of modern Persian and classical Persian. 

It is left to the taste of the individual to adopt whichever style he likes, 
the classical, the bombastic, or the colloquial modern Persian, but it is 
always necessary to distinguish the language of Iran from the Persian which 
is still in use in India."* 

(«) As quality is always preferable to quantity, the briefer the style the 
better, provided always that brevity does not lead to ambiguity.^ 

As regards the length of sentences, the long ® and the short sentence 
has each its advantages and its disadvantages: a succession of long sentences 
wearies, a succession of short sentences distracts. Some nations prefer 
long, others short sentences. Some styles require longer and others shorter 
sentences. Wit for instance requires brevity, but not so humour. In 
English literature proper, short sentences are the rule but they are relieved 
by long ones. A long sentence,* well expressed and well arranged, is 
difficult to construct: hence long periods are often feeble and obscure. A 
reader reading aloud will find that the long but well constructed sentences 
of George Eliot will present much less difficulty than the short frippery 
sentences of so many inferior modern novels. 


1 In m.c., and even in modern writing, the conjunctions and prepositions are 
frequently omitted. • 

* “ The law of literary culture is. Reject all that is exitraneoxiay hut nothing that is 
vitaV* 

^ Originally an English Act of Parliament consisted of a single sentence. In 1850 a 
special Act was passed to authorize the insertion of full stops. 

* A sentence should, as a rulCy keep the reader in suspense throughout its course 
and only reliev’-e him at its close. This is called the ‘ Rule of Suspenoe.’ This rule is 
violated, for instance, when the prostasis of a oondition or a concessional clause follows 
the principal clause. 

41 
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(i) The rhetorical style of the Persians must be Judged by a standard 
totally different from that of Europeans. The jfyf Anvdr-i Suhayli or 
“Lights of Canopus” by Husayn Vd^i^ '"l-Kdshifx^ is a work once largely 
read and admired in Persia and in India. Eastwick, in the preface of 
his scholarly translation, quotes some remarks by Sir William Jones :— 

“The most excellent book in the language is in my opinion the 
collection of tales and fables called ‘ Anvar-i Suhaill by Husayn Va‘ ig, 
surnamed KashifI, who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pilpay for his 
text and has comprised all the wisdom of the Eastern nations in fourteen 
beautiful chapters.”^ 

These remarks are sufficient proof of the excellence of this book, from an 
Oriental point of view. One more extract however from the same preface 
will give the student some idea of the view that will probably be taken by 
most beginners. Mr. Eastwick says :— 

“ To them ® the present translation is offered with far more confidence 
than to the English public, for it is impossible not to perceive that those 
very characteristics of style, which form its chiefest beauties in the eye of 
Persian taste, will appear to the European reader as ridiculous blemishes. 
The undeviating equipoise of bhpropositional sentences, and oftentimes their 
length and intricacy; the hyperbole and sameness of metaphor, and the 
rudeness and unskilfulness of the plots of some of the stories, cannot but be 
wearisome and repulsive to the better and simpler judgment of the West. 
Kings always sit on thrones stable as the firmanent, rub the stars with 
their heads, have all other kings to serve them, and are most just, wise, 
valiant, and beneficent. Ministers are invariably gifted with intellects which 
adorn the whole world, and are so sagacious that they can unravel all 
difficulties with a single thought. Mountains constantly race with the sun 
in height, all gardens are the envy of Paradise, and every constellation in 
Heaven is scared away in turn by some furious tiger or lion upon Earth. 
These absurdities are so prominent that they would probably induce the 
generality of readers to close the book in disgust. Those, however, who have 
patience enough to proceed with the perusal will not fail to discover many 
beautiful thoughts, many striking and original ideas, forcibly expressed; 
and though their first beauty cannot but have suffered very considerably 
in translation, still enough will remain to justify, in some degree, to all 
candid judges the celebrity of the work. 

1 These fables have been translated under various names into many languages. 
There are four Persian translations but that by Husayn Va*i^ is the one generally 
preferred. For the names of the various translations, vide Preface to Eastwick’s 
translation. 

® Baron de Sacy also praises this work. 

® i.e. ** those who desire to qualify themselves for examination in our Indian 
territories.” 
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“It may be here desirable to direct attention to those parts of the 
book which are generally considered the best. The whole work consists of 
an elaborate Preface and Introduction by Husain Va‘iz, and of 14 chapters 
or books, with a very brief Conclusion. The Preface may be dismissed from 
consideration at once, as being a turgid specimen of the obscure and 
repulsive preludes with which Persian writers think fit to commence their 
compositions. A few helpless infantine ideas struggle in the gigantic coils 
of an endless prolixity and verboseness, which it would require a Hercules 
to disentangle. Nevertheless this Preface may be read by those who wish 
for a model of such compositions in Persian. The arrangement is the same 
in all. There is first an address to the one God; secondh^ a lengthy eulogy 
of his Prophet, Muhammad; thirdly, a panegyric on the High Personage to 
whom the work is dedicated, with a meagre explanation of the reasons which 
induced the author to commence his undertaking. The whole is thickly 
larded with quotations from the Kur’an, and with difficult and unusual 
words; so that it would really seem as if a preface were intended, like a 
thorny hedge, to repel all intruders, and to preserve the fruit within from 
the prying eyes of readers. 

“ In the Introduction, Husain Va‘ig is at once simple and more agree¬ 
able. The description of the Bees and their habits is prettily given. The 
story of the Pigeon, who left his quiet home to travel; and of the old 
woman’s cat, who was discontented with his meagre fare and safe seclusion, 
are amongst the happiest in the whole work.” 

Perhaps it will be as well to quote one single sentence from the Preface 
of Husayn Va‘ig’s Anvar-i Suhaill and leave the reader to judge whether 
Eastwick was justified in the severity of his remarks :— 

5 y (^*^1 v-ftkilij 

j ot' ^ ^ ^ A^Xa^o JbIaJI Aj 

cuiK (Jxaxu ^ JIa30 oilK Gf j> aX^ua. e^T JU^ 

“With a view to the universal diffusion of what is advantageous to 
mankind, and the multiplying what is beneficial to high and low, he 
condescended to favour me with an intimation of his will that this humble 
individual devoid of ability, and this insignificant person of small capital, 
Husain-bin ‘AlI-u-’l-Wa‘ig, known by the name of Kashifi (May God Most 
High strengthen him with His hidden favours), should be bold enough 
to clothe the said book in a new dress, and bestow fresh adornment on the 
beauty of its tales of esoteric meaning, which were veiled and concealed by 
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tho curtain of obscure words and the wimple of difficult expressions, by 
presenting them on the stages of lucid style and the upper chambers of 
becoming metaphors, after a fashion that the eye of every examiner, with¬ 
out a glance of penetration or penetration of vision, may enjoy a share of the 
loveliness of those beauties of the ornamental bridal chamber of narrative, 
and the heart of every wise person, without the trouble of imagining' or the 
imagining ^ trouble may obtain the fruition of union with those delicately 
reared ones of the closet of the minds. ’'— East. Trans. 

{u) The student of classical Persian is recommended to compare the 
rliymed proseof Sa‘di, the more modern and bombastic style of the 
Anvar-i Suhayli/^ of Husayn Va‘iz, and the simpler and terser style of the 
AlMdq-i Jaldlt^ ; while for modern Persian he can not do better than copy 
Mirza Hayrat’s excellent translation of Malcolm’s History of Persia, or the 
simpler colloquial style of tlie Diaries of Ndair^-'*d-Din ^ Shah^ and the travels 
of Ibrahim. Beg. 


§ 142. Number of Words and Arts of Abbreviation, etc. 


(a) Language should be brief no word should be used that 

does not add either to the sense or the beauty of the sentence. 

Important effects are, however, often brought about by Diffuseness 
( ). Brevity would require that the shorter of two synonymous words 

or expressions should be chosen, but emphasis or dignity might require the 
longer. 


(b) There are three forms of Diffuseness ( ) : (1) Tautology 




1 The translator in a note remarks: “These intolerable insipidities are considered 
beauties of style.” 

2 Both are admired and copied in Persia. 

8 The author was a Persia:). 

^ Dr. Rosen says these diaries “are tho best and truest specimens of the modern 
colloquial language spoken at the Persian court and capital.” Also ‘that it is only the 
uneducated who use the style which NaHr^'d-Dln Shah has now raised to the dignity 
of a written language.’ Educated people do not adopt this style. The style of the 
Diary when first published raised a great deal of adverse oritiois|n. 

8 Opposed to J^k-c. Brevity is a general term. A statement may be brief because 

the most important things are omitted. A concise ( ^1^ J style expresses much 

in a few words. A speech may be the reverse of brief as regards length: it may contain 
a thousand statements each concisely explained. In a concise style, the thoughts are 

conveyed in the fewest possible words but with tho utmost piecision. Terse ( j cU ) 
me€ms eloquent as well as concise. Pithy (jJifo jJ ) iB short but full of force, 
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); (2) Pleonism ( ), or Redundancy {lau^yjo i ); (3) Circum¬ 
locution ( )• 

“They came successively^ one after the otherji, 
( or) c 5>A!*5 is Tautology ( ). 

“ I saw it with my eyes^^ is Redundancv^ ( lx 


my eyes" is Redundancy^ ( k«,yx> 

“ I saw it with my own eyes ” is Pleonism ( 

). ^ 

The epithets of poetry are often pleonastic embellishments (); 

if not kept within limits, they constitute the vice of style called Turgidity. 


Tautology ( ) is the repetition of the same idea in different words 

w%thout the addition of force or clearness. The synonymous words or phrases 
generally occur in the same grammatical place. Tautology is generally due 
to an error of thought (as in the expression ‘ universal panacea or ‘ a single 
unique ’). 


(c) What may be termed Tautology, is justified if the sense is not 
satisfactorily expressed by a single term, as ‘ poor and needy or ‘ common 
and vulgar ’, i.e, when the two words mutually help each other. 

Legal documents have to guard against attempted evasion; consequent¬ 
ly repetition and synonyms (this is ) are necessary :—‘ ‘ Tell the 

truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” In a Persian deed of 

sale etc. occurs the following;—^ lJU 

—A) * dlim^" ^ dmid^^ hi-^Utaw^^ va W-ragJihat^ ditn^^Uikrdh* 

va Irijhdr ddnista va fahmida bi-saman~i mahlagh-i fuldn —. 

(d) (1) Certain dual and tautological expressions as “null and void, ” 

and ^ j are justifiable by use, being almost regarded as one word, 

and may be styled 

(2) \n girya u mrl"^ ^ and “what wo have seen with our eyes 

and heard with our ears^^ pleonisms 

are ta^kid or emphasis, and constitute Vide also section 

on “ Errors in Rhetoric.” 

Emphasis has sometimes the appearance of redundancy:—“Not one 
single man of you” 31 ^ js 6 ^ na yak nafar-% wdhid az shumd : “all 

without exception ’ ’ ^ hama hi-ld ististsnd^: ‘ ‘ there is not one 

that doeth good, nono^ one ” a! ^ hich kas ntkukdr 

mst yak-% ham ® na. 


1 The distinotion in English between Pleonism and Redundancy is often not 
observed, the former term being used in Rhetoric emd the latter £ts a general term. 

2 Mutaradif “synonomous.” 

8 In the Persian translation of the New Testament this is nikukar-i nlst yak-i ham nay 
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Emphasis sometimes requires the multiplication of connectives (Poly- 
syndeton), vide § 140 . 

(3) The refrain or burden * of a song or of an emotional speech, is a 
justifiable repetition. So too in affection or admiration there is iteration. 

(c) Emotion of any kind is often expressed by repetition, that is by 

(f) Circumlocution () is a roundabout way of speaking. It is 

usually a defect. But it can be used for rhetorical effect, and then consti¬ 
tutes a Figure®. As a defect, it is a form of diffuseness ( ) that cannot 

be remedied by the omission of superfluous words: the whole sentence must 
be recast in terser language. Under Circumlocution may be included 

digressions ( ), and the introduction of irrelevant matter 

The following are English examples of Circumlocution () as 
a FigureBrain preserved in ink” (for ‘a book’); “An honest 
gentleman sent abroad to lie for the good of his country” (t.e. an 
ambassador); “A rod with a worm at one end and a fool at the other” 
(a fisherman). 

Euphemism () is often expressed by circumlocution ( ) 

as: “Terminological inexactitude” (a lie); “ fond of romance ” (a liar). 

Circumlocution is notably used in Commentary ( ).* 

(g) Verbosity ( ) is an excessive use of words, and arises from 

a natural gift of fluent expression that has not been corrected, 

(h) Prolixity (J5li, ) is the tedious accumulation of circumstances 

and needless particulars, so as to encumber the meaning. 

Remark, —In many of the older English and Persian writers, Tautology 
and other forms of diffuseness are common. 



^ TarjV hand 4)1 vj is a poem with a refrain or hand. 

* English examples are: ** A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old manam 
astonishedf I am shocked^ to hear that—; *‘I would never lay down my arms, nevery 
nevery never*'; ** O Absalom, my souy my son**; and:— 

“ Alone, alone, all alone 
Alone on a wide wide sea.” 

All these are ^l>o . 

8 Sometimes called Periphrasis. 

wu 

* Commentators ( ) often carry the practice to excess. The English mock 

sermon of ** Old Mother Hubbard” is in ridicule of this. 
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(t) The chief sources of brevity are the selection of the aptest words,^ the 
grammatical structure, and the employment of certain Figures.* 

The following are some of the methods of abbreviation:— 

One Predicate for several subjects {or one subject for several 
verbs).—In a compound sentence where there are several statements, each 
with the same verb, the verb need in English be mentioned only once, 
as: “Reading maketh a full man, writing an exact man, speaking a ready 
man.” In Persian this non-repetition of the verb is very common. Ex¬ 
amples:— (a) ^ tj J^wandan 

mard rd kdmit nii-kunad va harf zaian hdzir javdb. (b) h tj yyt 

ruz rd marddn hd baydn4 shajd^at va chigunagi-yi sajar va kashidan-i tutun, 
va zandn hi navdlchtan-i daf va tardna-hd-yi-gundgUn hi-sar burdand —(Tr. 
H.B. Chap. III). 

Compare “ He resided here for many years, and after he had won the 
esteem of all the citizens (he) died.” In Persian the second pronoun ‘ he ’ 
could not be inserted. 

(;) (1) Participles. —Participles present or past. Examples:— 

j I; (3^:1 c)f ^^3 pusht-i 

sar-i-dn Zibd J^dnum zud an* darb-i utdq rd dordastl^ sakkt bdz karda, 
dad u farydd kundn^ ddkhil ml’Shavad (VazTr-i Lankaran) “ when his back is 
turned,^ Ziba Klilnum, suddenly and with both hands, throws open the other 
door of the room, and comas in crying and screaming”: aJ jsD ) Uj; 

( ^ wJ jjy Zibd Khdnum {lund lund kundn rafta zir-i lab mt- 

guyad'^) “ Ziba Kbinum (going off muttering, says under her breath)— 

This construction, especially in modern Persian, is often carried to 
excess.^ In a sentence of eight or nine lines there may be but one principal 
verb at tiie end, separated from its subject at the beginning by a succes¬ 
sion of participial clauses. Example:— Oaahmz ® va shambaEla hu ddda 

1 For the selection of words, precise rules cannot bo laid down. It should be 

recollected that words have both a denotation ( ® connotation 

( ). 

2 In English, especially the following Figures: Comparison and Metaphor, the 
Transferred Epithet, Antithesis, Epigram, and Ellipsis. 

8 For if inserted it would be emphatic. 

4 An “ the other ’**or “ the further.” 

® Durdaati and sakht are both adverbs. 

« Puaht-iaaTj^ “behind” ; 5n fory Ci. 

t Stage directions in Vazlr-i Lankaran, 

® Producing the ‘excess of suspence’ so dear to schoolboys when translating 
from Latin. 

® In India kaahnlz. The g of Iranian Persian often becomes k in Tiuranian 

Persian. 

10 BH dadan “ to roast like coffee.” 
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va * ha^d hamoryi in ajza rd fard^” fard^^ adHda az alaJc yd pdrcha birun karda 
mutdhiq-i vazn namuda ntm ‘ paund ’ namak sd^ida malMut namuda dar 
shisha karda sar-i dn rd muhkam hi-girand ki hard tomrruf na^kunad 

(‘ Paund IngUsi sad misqdl) idj^ tj ^ ^ 

^ i£)j^ ^ 

( •' fj cj'f f^ 

“ roast the coriander seed and fenugreek; pound all the ingredients separate¬ 
ly and pass them through a hair-aeive or through cloth ; make them up to 
the weights (given above): mix in half a pound of pounded salt and 
keep in tightly stoppered bottles. (An English ‘ pound ’ equals a hundred 
misqal).”— Cookery Receipt 

(2) Participles and participial adjectives may be used as equivalents for 

phrases containing the relative, as: “The never-ceasing wind*’ for the 
“wind that never ceases.” This construction is specially suitable to Persian, 
which abounds with compound epithets. In gawhar-i 

8hdb-tdh4 shah-chirdgk “a carbuncle,” or “ a firefly,” the second epithet 
would in English have to be rendered by a relative clause, or else rendered 
by a substantive in apposition. 

The following is an example of Arabic past participles:— Makiub-i 
marqum-i muvarrajd^a-yi gkurra-yi Rajab^^UMurajjab-i sarkdr'^ mashuh-i 
^^pusV^ mutazammin hi-mazdminri mahabhatdna va mundarij bi-mardiib-i 

muvaddatdna ziydrat gardid kjLyyto 

J aitSUswP your 

letter written and dated the first of Rajab, and sent by post and expressing 
your friendship (etc., etc.) reached me.”— Modern letter. 

(3) Participles^ are often brief equivalents of phrases containing con¬ 
junctions and verbs. 

The participial construction is in English often ambiguous, as the writer 
does not always make it clear by the context whether the participle is used 
for a causal, a temporal, a concessive, or a relative clause. The same 
obscurity can occur in Persian. Thus in 

mard’i tElib-i in dunyd hich vaqt hhush-hdl nami-shavad “ man 
seeking this life is never happy”, it is not clear whether the sense is 
“ the man while he seeks, or because he seeks, or the man that seeks.” 


1 Va should be omitted. 

2 Note this common but faulty collocation. Head maktub-i 

sarkar muvarrikha-vi. 

8 And in English, adjectives also, as; “Drive it into his stupid head”; “The 
astonished mother finds a vacant nest ” ; “ War was preferred by the hardy mountaineers 
[the Swiss because they were mountaineers and hardy\'*'* Vide p. 661 (p). 
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For the error known as the * misrelated participle,’ ^ vide § 126 (n). 

Sometimes the participle “being’* is omitted, as; “France at our 
doors, be sees no danger nigh ”, for “ France being—” or “ though France 
is—Compare shamshir hi-dast mi-tarsad “sword in 

hand he fears ” ; = “ while the sword—or though the sword ” etc. 

(h) Omission of the verb. —The verb or copula need not always be 
expressed, as :—3 dar m guftdr va har du hd-ham 

giriftdr (Gul., Chap. VII., St. 19, about Sa'di’s Quarrel); 

^ s ^ 

:>ji> c- 3' 3>*5 ^ Id jaram iltijd hi- 

sdya-yi dUvdr-x kardam muiaraqqib ki magar kas-i zahmat-i harr-i tamuz^ az 
man hi-harad (Gul., Book V, St. 8 ); (^31 >)1>^ hazdr martaba bisk az In 

“ a thousand times more ’ ’; er ^3 y 3 ' ishdra kardan^ 

zVman bi-sar davtdan “ you have merely to indicate an order and I obey” ; 

j\ u bi-kindr^ digardn rd chi mi-guyid (m.c.) “leaving 
him out of the question, what’s your opinion about the others? ” In the 
Persian translation of Hdjl Bdbd, the verb is frequently omitted. Ex¬ 
ample ;—3 ^ b LAhi 

t pidar puzish kundn kiln awqdt ‘ aruai rd na~ 

shdyad ; man^ b% sar u adman, jang darmiydn, bd In ^araadld ^aruai ya^nl 
chi? (Chap. XXXVII): 3 

3 bakdnldam. Hamgindn bi-iniizdrd ia^ajr-i du*d^-i 

man, chaahmhd dartda va gardanhd kaahida—iClmp, II) “ —and made the 
patient swallow it. All present (remained) in expectation of the result of 
my charm—their eyes staring, heads poked forward (on tiptoe from expecta¬ 
tion) ” : ^ jf <UAiu Ai U( 

; 9 ^ 3 f 3 ^ 3 )^ 31 ammd chun na bi-kkinia-yi u rdhA 

ddshtam va na bi-lMma yi ad^ir-i zandn, payvand i dustl munlmsir bud az 
jdnib-i u bi^ndz, va az jdnib-i vmn bi-niydz; an ham az dur (Chap. 14) ; 
— 1 ^ 1 *^ viUbii 3 az altdf-i yazddnl Inki —(Chap. IV): aT AT ^ 

jUa. ^^3 In bud ki guftand, ki ay shdHr 

agar gujtiy riah-at kfMlds, vagar na, l^unat haldl —(Chap. VI) “they (the 
robbers) all exclaimed, * Oh poet, this instant compose verses: if you do, 
you’ll be spared; if you don’t, you won’t.” Vide also Appositive Clauses 
§ 134 (6). 

(Z) Ellipsis.—A l>breviations of construction consist in omitting certain 
words, but these omissions should be of such a nature as can be supplied 

1 Obscurity can also occur from a careless use of the Persian Present and Past 
Participles. 

* For other kinds of participial obscurity, vide § 125 (n), (p. 631). 

8 The Persians feel the heat much more than do the Indians. 

♦ The Infinitives are here nouns. 

5 Man refers to the father who is speaking. 
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from the tenour of the sentence, easily and without ambiguity.* Baytar az 
dnchi dar chashm-i chahdrpdydn kardl dar dlda~yi u kashid 

)d ^ (Sa’di) “the farrier (horse doctor) put 

something* into his eyes of the stuff he was accustomed to put into the eyes 
of animals”; gulldr-% h%- 

kirddr^ chu darakht-i h%-hdr juz sukhtan rd na-skdyad (Sa‘di) “ words without 
deeds are like trees that yield no fruit; fit for naught but burning.” 

Omission and non-repetition of the verb. —“ Who wrote this 
letter ? ” “ Muhammad [wrote it] ” a' In kd/haz rd ki navisht? 

[oAy Muhammad[dn rd navisht ]: agar shd^ird va 

Id-chdra (Trans. Haji Baba) “if you are a poet and poor—” : - j' 

3l^f yaki az Ishdn zahdn-i ta^arruz dardz kard va 

maldmat kardan dghdz —(GuI., Chap. II, St. 20). 

iDJJ-—^ ^ J ^ 

Chakdn khun-ash az u^itukhujdn m%-davld 
Ilami gujt u az hawUi jdn rm-davld 
‘ Ki gar rasiam az dastri In iir zan 
Man u mush u virdna-yi ptr^zan^ —(Anv. Suh., Chap. I). 
“From the bone flowed the sanguine tide, 

In terror of its life it fled and cried: 

‘Could I escape this archer’s hand, I’d dwell 
Content with mice and the old wo wan’s cell.’ ” * 

(East. Trans.)— 

(m) Metaphor briefer than literal statement. Dispensing with 
phrases of comparison (such as ‘ like^ ‘ as/ etc.), Metaphor is brief, and does 
not disturb the structure of the sentence:— 

“All flesh is grass ” (Isa. xl. 6), is briefer than, “All flesh is as perish* 
able as grass”; dar jang shir hud “he loas a lion in 

combat.” 


1 For examples of ellipses, correct and otherwise, vide § 136 (d). 

^ The object {chiz-l) is understood. 

8 Note kirddr,: : om kardan, when kardai^ might he expected, 

♦ (1) For the ellipsis of a verb in a contracted compound sentence and the difference 
between English and Persian in such a construction, vide § 136 (d). 

(2) For the non-repetition of a noun, vide § 121 (/). 

For the repetition of a noun, necessary for clearness, vide § 120 {h) Remark. 

(3) For the non-repetition of an adjective or participle, vide § 121 (k). 

(4) For the non-repetition of an adverb, vide § 122 (c). 

(6) For the non-repetition of a conjunction, tdde § 123 (d). 

(6) Prepositions—for the non-repetition of, vide § 124 (6). 
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( n ) General terms * are briefer than particular terms. ** He 

is fond of sport” y u shikar dUst mi-ddrad^ is shorter than 

he hawks, shoots, and courses ” ^ ^ uhd baz 

va tufang va tula va idzl ^ shikar mi-kunad, 

(o) A PHRASE MAY BE EXPRESSED BY A WORD. ‘‘The style of this 
book is of such an obscure nature that it cannot be understood ’ * 

j ^ibdrat-i in kitdh an tawr 

mu gh laq u mubham ast ki hich kas namx-tavdnad bi-fahmady is expressed better 
and more briefly by, “ The style of this book is unintelligible ” cr:?* 

cu-tfi )l Hharat-i In kitdh Id yufham ast. “ A mere stripling,” pisar-i nd- 
bdliahy is briefer and more forcible than “ One who has not yet attained the 
age of manhood” kas-i ki hi-hadd-i iaklif 

na-rasida asL 

{p) A STATEMENT MAY SOMETIMES BE BRIEFLY IMPLIED instead of being 
expressed at length, thus: “ The conqueror of Austerlitz might be expected 
to hold different language from the prisoner of St. Helenay^* i.e. “Napoleon 
when elated by the victory of Austerlitz ” and “Napoleon when depressed 
by his imprisonment at St. Helena.” 

So too a mere epithet may imply a statement. Thus 

chddar-nishin-i shir-dil jang iJ^tiydr kard “ the bold nomad 
preferred war,” i.e. ‘preferred war because he was a nomad and therefore 
brave.’ 

(q) Conjunctions may be omitted. In the short sentences of Macaulay, 
for instance, conjunctions are frequently omitted. 

Example:—“You assert this: I (on the other hand) deny it.” In¬ 
stances of this omission will be found in § 134 (6). 

The omission of connectives is called Asyndeton,^ as in : lAA 
j^Ui **^3 f; I; “ Heal the sick, 

cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.”—Mat. x. 8. 

—(Tr. H. B., 

Chap. XLI, p. 335). 

(r) The Imperative may be used for “if.” Thus, biyd td turd- 

^idmat kunam * ^ hi “ Come (for If you come) and I will serve 

you.” • 

1 Gfeneral terms are however not so forcible. Gfeneral or abstract terms are less 
simple to conceive than particular or concrete terms. 

* Tula is * a pointer’ and perhaps any “ small dog” as opposed to tazl “ the grey¬ 
hound (Arab) ”, and sag “ the pariah dog” (and also ‘dog* generally). 

8 It is the opposite of Polysyndeton, the multiplication of connectives. 

* Example oi j/o\ javah-i amr “ Apodosis of a command.” 
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( 5 ) Apposition is brief;— 

*^ • » » 

— (Iqhal-Nama-yi Jahangxn^^. 241, Ed. Bib. Ind. Bengal As. Soc.). 
The above is briefer than j j ^—hi mushrif bar ah va 

sahz u l^urram hud va—hud —. 

{t) Parenthesis^ (o®Lr®i V Parenthetical clauses are commoner in 
niodern than in classical Persian. In classical Persian, the parenthesis is 

usually a blessing or a curse, as :— j ajIxu^! ^ aIT ^^ 5 !^ ^ ^^ 1 ^ ^il| ) Ji^soc 

In along sentence, English or Persian, parentheses are liable to obscure 
the meaning. Though conducive to brevity, they must be sparingly used. 

Examples :— i^^Lio jiij j,5 lsM () 8 

^ j iS*) y ^ b (Pers. Trans. Hdji Bdhd^ 

Guftdr II) “he® was a character well known on the road between Tehran and 
Meshed, and enjoyed a great reputation for courage, which he had acquired 
for having cut off a Turcoman’s head whom he had once found dead on the 
road ” (HajI Baba, Chap II). “But in vain I endeavoured to cheer up his 
spirits by saying—” aT bof ) . — (Pers. 

Trans., Haji Bdhd, Guftdr^i Sivum), 

i?ewar^.—Clearness should be the first consideration. Some of the 
rules for brevity clash with the rules for clearness. 


§ 143. Further Observations on Style. 

(a) “ Other things being equal”, says a writer on English composition, 

*' a better-known word is to be preferred to a less known, a native or 
thoroughly naturalized and appropriated word to a word of outlandish 
•origin and habit, a concrete to an abstract word, a specific to a general, 
a homely to a technical.” * 

Persians are fond of obsolete Persian, and out-of-the-way Arabic words 
and expressions. Arabic phrases and quotations from the Quran are dragged 
in wholesale, and sometimes Arabic idioms too, literally translated into 


1 QuHy as though ; you might say” ; vide § 91 (6) (10). 
^ “incidental proposition.” 


^ CJ^vmah,!!., lit. “a sergeant.” A leader and guide of a pilgrira-oaravan, whose 
<iuty it is to make arrangements for supplies, regulate the hour of march, etc., etc. 

A business letter, even in Persian, is usuaUy worded in every-day terms. 
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Persian. A Zardushti Anjuman * when composing the usual congratulatory 
letter of New-Year greeting to the Anjuman of another city, or to the Shah,^ 
will search the dictionary for obsolete words with which to adorn the 
composition.^ As an example of ambiguity, the following quotation from the 
Anvar-i SuhayU will suffice 3I ^ ^ j 

33^1 3^ 3^"^ ^ Ij jLo[A 313^! j 

hdz ki vahshi u gbarlb ast chun az u manfa^aUi tasavvur mi- 
tavdn kard va hi-i^zdz-i harchi tamdmtar urd bi-dast mt-drand va bar sd'id-i 
ndz az ruy-% i^zdz hi-iht>zdz ml-parvardnand —(Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. VI) 
while the hawk,* which is wild and strange—they allure with every 
sort of kindness and bring him^ up on the wrist of favour, indulgently 
and proudly.”—(East. Trans.). In a footnote Eastwick remarks, “The 
MSS. I have consulted, omit the sentence after mi-drand, which 

is found in the printed and lithographed editions. Keene translates 
haihtizdz ‘to exercise.’ It may bear that sense, or mean, ‘with exul¬ 
tation.’ The word is no doubt chosen on account of its ambiguity, 
which is such a source of delight to the Persian author, and of despair 
to the translator.” [This hi-ihtizdz according to one or two learned 

Persians I have consulted, means “exercise”, but the word would be 
understood by the few only. Most Persians would be contented by merely 
reading and enjoying the rhyme of the word.] 

The following sentence from the Persian translation of Hdjl Bdhd 
(end of Chap, II) defeated many Persians :— ^ ^ 

Oy bo} ^ *xjU Ixu ^ . It was 

not till the discovery was made that was not the Arabic word qawl, but 
the Turkish word qul “ a slave that the obscurity was removed. 

I A Parsee committee (in Kerman, twelve members) that meets every Friday and 
on other necessary occasions to discuss matters concerning the Parsees and to settle 
small disputes and religious matters. The Persian Anjumans are under the Bombay 
Anjuman. 

* Sent of course through the Sadr-i A*zam. 

S This is considered a sign of scholarship. A preacher too will first mouth a 
sentence in Arabic (though perhaps only two or three of the congregation are acquainted 
with Arabic), and then repeat it in Persian. If asked the reason, the reply is * To display 
his knowledge.’ A preacher who didn’t * display his knowledge ’ would be held in little 
esteem. 

♦ Bdz properly the female goshawk. 

• Qizilrbasht a term often applied to Persians generally, just as Baluchis will use the 
word Q5/5r to signify any Persian. (Q5;ar, Qajar, is the Turkish tribe to which the 
Shah belongs). 

« B5/lsi, i.e. ShVah, a term applied to the ShPahs by the Sunnis, to which sect the 
robber Turkomans belonged. 

1 It is doubtful whether the word qul is used by any but the Turks. The author 
should have used the common word banda. 
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The difficulty in the following passage from the same translation, 
IS attributable rather to the imperfection of the Arabic character than to the 
obsoleteness of the language. The Malik'^ Sh shu'ard^ when relating his 
adventures to HajI Baba (Chap. VII), takes the opportunity in the transla¬ 
tion of reciting a ridiculous couplet of his own:— 

y ^ ^ 

Now kU in classical and modem Persian means “ where? ” and kU-kU 
is a “dove” and also the murmuring of the dove. More tiian one Persian 
poet has played on these different meanings.^ Several P. rsians who were 
consulted, exhausted their ingenuity in trying to apply these meanings to the 
lines in question, but it was only when a Zardushti suggested that the reading 
should be gav and not ku that the meaning, “ which was veiled and obscured 
by the curtain of obscure words and the wimple of difficult expressions 
appeared on the stage of lucid style and the upper chambers of becoming 
metaphors.” 

(b) (1) Obscure and unintelligible expressions^ are in English improper:— 

“ Yet—when that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 

It left behind it false and slippery ground.”— Dryden, 

“ The first of these lines is nonsensical. The author’s meaning, in plain 
language, is apparently no more than ‘when the waters of the deluge had 
subsided.*” Extravagant as is this idea it is not too extravagant for a 
Persian, rather in its extravagance would lie its excellence. 

(2) It is ambiguous, to employ a word or a phrase susceptible of 
different interpretations, or generally speaking to use the same word or 
phrase successively in different senses. ‘ He aimed at nothing less than 

the crown’ viJJaL- Jfich chxz kamtar az 

saltanat dar madd-i nazar na-ddsht may denote either ‘ nothing was less 
aimed at by him than the crown’, or, ‘nothing inferior to the crown 
could satisfy him.’ In chapter 51 of Hdji Bibd, the Persian translator 
describing the faded charms of the candidates for temporary wifehood, 
employs the expression ( )\ ^chiragh^i 

Idla-yi shdn rd az dam-i sardd ruzgdr dfat-hd (ast). It requires considerable 
thought on the part of a European to solve this passage. Ldla in Persian is 
“ a tulip, or a poppy ”, and hence “the cheek of a mistress ”, but in m.c. it 
is also “ a candle*stick with a small globe.” On account of the latter mean- 
chirdgi is here incorrectly used in the sense of “light.” A cold 
breath {dam-i sard) might extinguish a candle: lastly dfathd must be 
considered equal to sadmahd, Persians consider that this kind of 

equivoque exhibits the hunar of the writer. 


Examples of tajnls. 


2 Vide also (4). 
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By the skilful use, however, of the same word in two senses, force and 
point is obtained, as: “If the loss of temporal gain be the gain of eternal good, 
then the reverse of fortune is the reverse of misfortune.”^ Here ‘gain’ is 
used in two somewhat different senses, while ‘reverse’ in the first case 
means ‘ revolution ’ in the second ‘ opposite.’ 

The Persians delight in plays upon words (Paronomasia):— 

5 cf*'A)v^3* ^25 tdh~i rU-yash va tdb~% mil-’ 

yash dJigar tab naddram. The first tab signifies “brightness”, the second 
“curling” and the third endurance.” 

Chu bar mazdr-i man uHad giizdr-at az pas i marg 
Ma-shaw bi-ghusaa-yi mw zdr u bar mazdr ma zdr. 

Mazdr is ‘‘ tomb”, zdr ;'j is “ weepifig ” and ma~zdr yj'C i8 “ don’t weep.” 

This is a good example of the Figure iajnts or jinds. 

(3) Inconsistent words or phrases must be avoided. 

“ * I do not remember that T ever spoke three sentences together in my 
whole life’ —>Sper/a/or. Instead of together, the writer should have said 
‘ successively ’ or, ‘in succession.’ ” 

This kind of error is common in Persian fflch ydd-am mH ki bi-'umr- 
am si jumla hd'ham gufla bdsham 

(m.c.), is a sentence that wool i pass unchallenged by most modern Persians. 
For bdham, substitute ^ P'ly i ham or pusht-i sar-i ham. 

(4) One source of obscurity is the affectation of excellence, or ‘ fine 
writing’ :— 

“‘Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their 
eyes inwards in order to explore the interior regions and recesses of the mind, 
the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and the 
wastes and wild erf less, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of 
this obscure climate.’— Characteristics. A most wonderful way of telling us 
that it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind! ” 

The following is from an American newspaper:— “ This is not an event 
of to-day or of yesterday or of to-morrow, it is a fact which will go gallivant¬ 
ing down the corridor of posterity until it reaches the ultimate back-fence of 
humanity.” 

Neither of these quotations is too extravagant for Persians. In chapter 
II of Hdj% Bdbd, the author says:—“ The caravan was ready to depart a 
week after the festival of the New Year’s day.” A simple statement 
like this does not satisfy the Persian translator, who writes U/ 

^ y aUi ^ 


1 The figure Place or Antanaclasie, Vide also § 146 (t). 
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iSV J Ax^f j - •^>^f 

e>U5U*J ^ - A^f ctf a^6 ^\jS 

j tt)(^ - iXijXx^ wJiJfjlii 

tXXilx) iX^J^ (^llaJU* Ai—j> aJmm^ ^Iju^ 

- Aixikf ci^ii 31^ a^ 

Aj ^|3^ ^ Aw^ jL^ ^ - •juA.f^jf ij >3^ cua>6 L»j[4yx 

— I iS Ax^fA^t lAj^ Axi^ y*)^ 

*‘ A^b (^y^ «JU<wa ti^ cixi 3 A^^ ^—fl —»ao c)\j<mJ\ j ^” 

kamdblsh du hafta az Nawruz4 ftruz rafta {Eahm^'llah !) Mirzd MahM KJidn-i ^ 
nas%m4 'amhar-ahamim-i Bahdr az farr-i Farwardln muzhda-yi rangindvard. 
Baqiyyat^ 's-sayf-i Bahman'^ va Shitd gurisna va ndshitd ruy hi-haztmat nihdd. 
Turdn-zamin-i chaman bi-Turk4dzi yi junud-i quvd-yi ndmiya bi‘tasarruf-t 
Qizl-Bdsh-i gul dar dmad. Ghdrat gardn-i sahn-i chaman va yaghma^iydn-i 
ddr^^'" hmulk‘i gulshan sar bi-puslin kashtdand, Turkdn-% iang-chashm-i shiguja 
fawj fawj va aahrd-nishxndn-i rujdhin dasta dasta farmdn^bari-yi 8ultan4 Bahdr 
rd ikhtiydr kardand, Turkamdndti-i kulagh-i pisa^ mdnind i bddrisa ^hi-firdz-i 
dashUi Qibchdq hdzir-yardq gashtand. Bard**^l-"ajuz-i Day radd'*H~"ajz-^ *alq 
az-^ahrkarda bid-dnjd tdkht ki * Arab nayza rdanddl^t, Chd^ushdn-i chakdvak ^ 
vahazdr,^ dar rdata-'^bdzdr-i bdgh. u gulzdr bd dvdz-i buland sald-yi ^ush- 
hash dar anddkht ki —. 

“ Harnagdn lm z'*Irdn-safd 
Har ki z'ahl-i safd ’st khush bdshad,'^ 

Tlie reader is at liberty to translate this rubbish. 

(c) (1) ‘Allied to the unintelligible, are the marvellous, the puerile, the 
learned, the profound, etc. 

In Chapter 28 of Hap Bdbd, when the Shah visits the house of the 
physician Mirzd Ahmaq, the Malik** ^sh-8hu*ard^ recites:— 

“ The firmament possesses but one sun, and the land of Traq but one 
king. 

Life,light, joy and prosperity, attend them both wherever they appear. 

1 Name of the famous Prime Minister of Nadir. 

2 Bahman is two months before Naw-ruz. 

8 The Roys ton crow. Plaa ‘ piebald.' . 

4 Bad-rlsa has apparently no meaning here. It however rhymes with A«^ 

plea. 

6 Ghakavak a species of desert lark that sings both on the ground and 

in the air. 

« For yyt hazar dastan. 

T R^torhdzar ^f3b Ai^fj is the main street that runs straight through a city. It 
rhymes with hazar but is very unlike a &3^. 
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The doctor may boast of liis medicine; but what medicine is equal to a 
glance from the king’s eye? 

What is spiJcpnard'I what mumiyiS ^what pad zahr'^1 compared 
to the twinkle of a royal eyelash! ’ 

This is bad, but in the Pi3r3ian traiisiatioii occurs the following®:— 

I; c^T j j 

♦ * * * * 

Yafc-i ^st miliT-i munavvar filpihr-i gardun rd 
Bi din diilil hi yak Shah hast Iran rd ; * 

Ilaydl u parvarish-i kd.^indt u pariav-i Uiysh 
Bavad muti^ u muldhi’‘ ham in u ham dn rd 

* ije >lc sK * 

Bardy-i dn ki rasad dast i Mi^zd Ahm,aq 
Bi-nabz, Uaqq harakat bar-nihdd shirydn rdj^ 

Not quite so bad is the following from the Anvdr-i Suhayli :— 

jf y ji yc^ 

AJ l3 3^^ y A^ 

Chii bar JAidrd zadi az kJiashm dumbll 
Fikandi shirA charJAi az bhn changdl: 

Bar dll rdh-i ki u yakdarn nishasti 
Guzdr4 l^alq id sdl-l bi-basil. 

(Anv. Suh., Chap. I, St. 5.) 


1 The mftmiya^l of Eaatorn bazars is described as being the product of a mine, but it 
was formerly believed to bo extracted from the skulls of living victims suspended 
liead downwards over a fire. It is probably connected with and confused with bits 
of mummy anciently used in Europe in medicine. 

2 The bozoar-stone, obtained from the intestines of some animals and considered to 
be an antidote to poison. 

8 These lines are said to survive in a book of poems by Fath *Ali fOiSn-i 9 aba-yi 
Kashi, Malik^ ^sh-S?iii*ara^ in the time of Fath *Ali Shah. Whether the poet considered 
those lines poetry, or whether he recited them in derision of his audience, laughing in 
his sleeve the while, is doubtful. 

* The second line is to be translated first: as there is only one Shah, so by analogy 
thore is only one sun and life, and all these depend both on the former and on the latter ! 

8 i.e. God made blood to flow in the arteries, solely that the physician Mirza Ahmaq 
might feel the pulse. 

6 The * tiger’ of the story. In the original palangy which means “ leopard.” 
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“ When with his® tail he furious lashed the rock, 

Heaven’s lion dropped his talons at the shock. ' 

And where he but for one short instant paused 
A long year’s stoppage to that road he caused.” 

(East Trans.). 

(2) “ One form of impropriety is the lack of sufficient precision. By 
‘precision,’ it is understood that the words and phrases employed express 
the writer’s meaning, and nothing more.” Lack of precision may be said 
to be one of the characteristics of Persians and Persian writings. 

Haji Baba, replying to the questions of the Sardar as to the numbers 
and dispositions of the Russians^, says :—^ jd 

jf Aj - j[yt> b tX»axftA *3. 

h sar-hadd, Eus khayli ham ast; pdnsad, shasTi-sad, 

haft sad yd hashtsad\—ahdyad hazdr; na du hazdr: aihatta hish az Inhd mat. 
Dah hist, muntahd chihil yd, panjdh, tup ddrand. 

(d) “Sentences sliould not be extended beyond what seems their 
natural close.” 

To do so without some special reason is to violate the ‘ Rule of Suspence.’ 
The princi])le of suspence is so to write a sentence that the reader, until 
he comes to the full stop, feels the sentence to be incomplete. 

The violation of this rule is shewn in the following example:—b 

^ ^ (-Uj j.—(H. B. Chap. XI). “I putting 

on the saintly appearance of one whose prayers are ever answered, with 
the air of authority and a ‘ clergyman’s voice ’ demanded pen and paper— 
although in my whole life I had never held pen in my hand. ’ ’ 

Sometimes however a violation of this rule gives force, specially in 
colloquial, as:— j ^ ^ 3^ 

^ 3 ^ U ji ^ Angdh, dar an diydr-i ghurhat, az dshnd u 

hlgdna u dust mahrum, va az dasUi afrdz hi-hahra, dmadam har-sar-i md- 
yamlihi Idiud, —Haji Baba, LJhap. IX. In Persian, the absence of punctua¬ 
tion makes such sentences particularly difficult. 

Though the rule is perhaps violated in the following, the violation does not 
conduce to weakness ^ bbb ^ 

^ c>3 - c)f (H. B. Chap. XL). 

(e) The strength and beauty of a sentence may be promoted by figura¬ 
tive language and the use of figures. 

1 An example of that variety of Hyperbole ( AiLlU;S ) known as 

* Chapter XX. 
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§ 144. Examples of Errors in Rhetoric. 


(а) In the sectionson the Relative, on the Participle, and on Collocation, 
some instances of obscurity have been given. Those errors could, however, 
be traced to a definite source. The following are instances ^ of incoherence, 
either in expression or in thought:— 

'‘‘The riches of the temple gradually disappeared but by whom or 
when is not known.’ ( Read ‘how or when’ ).” This error can hardly be 
repeated in Persian; still in the following translation it would be better to 

substitute chi tawr for bi-tavassat-i ki: j 

j davlat u sarvabi bubkada kam 

kam az miydn raft vali bi-tavassuUi ki va kay maHum nistj^ 

“The philosophers who held that this world is naught but a creation of 
man’s fancy .... their belief meant.—(Read ‘The belief of the philosophers 
who held that—’).” Faylasufdn-i ki rdy^i shdn bar In qardr girifta bud- 
ki hama-yi in ^dlam kjiwah u J^aydl ast, ^aqida-yi shdn ^ ibdrat ast^ az — 

^ ^\j3 

- y (This is correct in Persian, but better isxh: 

j yj3 ^ aqida-yi faylasu- 

fdn-i ki rdy-i shdn bar in qardr girijta hud ki hama-yi in ‘dlam J^wdb u 
!^,aydl ast 'ihdrat bud az —). 

(б) Great length is one cause of obscurity, while brevity is another. 

In the following ICnglish ])a3sages, the ambiguity is due to the ellipsis 
of four words at most:— 


“ ‘ Antony was not less desirous of destroying the conspirators than his 
officer s ^hut he—[Read ‘ than were his officers,’ otherwise the meaning might 
be, ‘than he was desirous of destroying his officers.’] ” Fuldn l^wdhdn-i 
isiisdl-i mufsidln kamtar az sdhib-manasibdn-ash na-bud 

y (Read fuldn kamtar az sdhibdn-ash khwdhdn-i 

istisal’i mufsidln na-bud y 


“‘The poor despise the purse-proud man not one whit less than do 
the well-born and well-educated ’; ‘ do ’ is indispensable to avoid ambiguity.” 
Faqir hich kamtar az dn ki najlh u tarbiyat-ydfta maghrur-i davlat rd haqir 
mi-shumdrand, nami-shumdrad 3* 

ij is clear and can have but the one construction put 
on it; but the following exhibits the same obscurity that would be found 
in the English example were the word ‘do’ omitted:—Ij 


J Taken from Hodgaon either directly or indirectly. 

'I Or hi-tavaaaufci hi m dar chi vaqt ^ ^ 

Or bud 
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'magirur-i davlat rd hich 

Icamtar az napb u tarhiyat ydfta haqir nami-shumdrad. Insert the affix rd 
\) after tarhiyat ydfta ambiguity is remov^ed, but the mean¬ 

ing is not the meaning of the English. 

“‘The Persians rate him not less than Sa‘di and Firdausi.’ (Read 
‘ than did Sa'di and Firdausi,’ or else ‘ than they rate Sa'di and Firdausi 
Irdmhd urd kamtar az Sa'di va Firdawsl dust naml-ddrand 

jf is ambiguous. The two following however 

are clear but witli different meanings: Irdmhd urd kamtar dust nami-ddrand 
ki Sa'di va Firdawsl rd J 

Ilrdnlhd urd kamtar dust naml-ddrand chunariki Sa'di va Firdawsl urd dust 
ml-ddrand ^ 

“ The lecture is an able summary of the history of this remarkable man, 
who rose to the highest dignities, and deserves to be widely distributed. 
[Insert ‘ it ’ before ‘ deserves ’ otherwise ‘ who ’ may seem to be subject 

of ‘ deserves ’] ” In cbli (j^i y A^r c^f 

j.3xjL^/o ^ aJU an nutq khuldsa-yi 

kulliya-l *st az idrikh4 hdl i In mard-i qdhil ki hi-ma,rdlih4 'dliya taraqqi 
karda bud va mustafiiqq-i intiskdr va ishtihdr dar dunyd ^st, the English error 
is repeated; but insert c>T dn nutq after ^ va, and the ambiguity 
disappears.* 

“ ‘ Jt is said, whoM he diedy the Oardinal'^ spoke fifty languages.’ [This 
reads a^ though the cardinil died babbling in fifty languages Substitute, 
'before his deadi was master of at least’, etc., or something of the sort.” 
Mi-guyand Kdrdinal Fulda ki mtird panjdh zahdn ml-ddnist Jlj 

is clear enough ; but write Jh 

^f/o A^ Kdrdinal Fuldn panjdh zahdn ml-ddnist ki murd and the sense 
might be that he died because he knew fifty languages. Better A^jdi^ 

^ ^cjb} ^ ml-gu'ijand vaqt-i ki Kdrdinal murd aqalV^^ 

panjdh zahdn ml-ddmsi 

(c) The construction that looks to the implied sense rather than the 


1 Read tiob j Ui;) A^ cu^f (jki cil ^ va an nutq aazavar aat hi 

dar dunya intishdr va ishtihdr ydhad. It is necessary to repeat the word nutq as the 

pronoun dn yS can refer to animate beings as well as inanimate things. 

5 Cardinal Mezzofanti. 

S Or m^i-ddniata aat o^-wof A)Uj'(3i.x>o« 

♦ This construct’on. giving a double and ambiguous sense, is called by the French 
construction louche or * squinting construction.’ 
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form,* in which some part of speech not expressed has to be inferred 
from the context, is comon in modern Persian.‘^ 

“ ‘ Our climate is mild and somewhat moist, and except when covered 
once in a year by snow, always presents a green surface.’ [ ‘The country ’ 
is the implied subject to ‘ presents’].” Ab u havd-yi md muldyimvd bdrutubat 
ast va ghayr az sdl-l yak daf*a ki zir-i barf ast dar sdHr-i awqdt sabz va 
khurram nii~niimayad ^ y ^ b ^ bo 

“ ‘ The tobacco monopoly was broken down in such and such a year and 
may be included among the benefits owed to the Mujtahids.” Inhisdr-i 
tutun-farushi dar sana-yi fuldn niawquf shad va mi-tavdn jahrnil ki hi yak~i az 
javd%d-Vsi ki az mujtahidin rasida* ast ax-o 

3 ^ was not the 

‘ monopoly ’ but the breaking down thereof ‘ that was a benefit.’ Insert 
tawqif i inhisdr between hi and yak-i, 

“The weight of its skeleton [a whale's] was thirty-one tons and was 
afterwards exhibited in London and Paris.” VaznA ustakhwdnhd yi badan 
si va yak dan^-i Inqlisi bud va dar Landan va Paris bardy-i tarndshd bi-niardurn 
niskdn ddda mi-shud j ^ 

f (Add the words (jf an ustukhwdyi 

ha before dar Landan ;*> ), 

“ They both speak a little Persian though it is ten years since they 
left ^ it (Persia).” Har da-yi ishdn'^ qadr-l Farsi mhtavdnand harf bi-zanand 
bd-vujud‘i kr dah sal pish az in az dnjd raftand e.ii(yA/o 

t^'fy y JImi Id Instead of az an jd, 

write y az Iran, 

“ ‘ In Great Britain and Ireland there are more females than males, and 
in France the excess of women is still greater; but in Spain nearly equal and 

1 Pros to sc)thuin.oinrno7i ‘ with reforoiice to tlie meaning or the k'dtd siiruis'in ‘ accord¬ 
ing to the sense. ’ They were, in Greek and Latin, rocogni-jO(i as rhetorical devices to 
be used spiuingly. They are incorrect in Lnglish. 

‘ Tlie guilelessnoss of liis own heart led him to suspect none in others.’ (‘ Guile,’ 
not * giiilelessness , is the intended antecedent of ‘none'. Itead ‘no guile’).” Vide 
Note o. 

* Insert zamm hetoro uhcijfr az. If however zaotnn bo omitted, there 

is according to Persian ideas not an actual mistake. 

* Or ras~(d. Ihtikdr is hoarding up grain till a time of scarcity (and then selling 

it at a high price); it does not mean ‘ monopoly.’ 

Modern Persians consider this construction correct as it is adinissibl© in Arabic on 

the authority of the Quran: Vdilu huv^ aqrah^ IVt-taqvq, [ptXPf 

{Quran) “ be just; it (i.e. justice) is the nearest (thing) to piety.” 

6 Better ishdn har dn. 
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in the United States an excess of males’ [ i.e. ‘ the excess is nearly equal.’ 
It should be, ‘ tlie numbers are nearly equal, and in the U. S. there 
is^, etc.].” Dar Landan^ zan hish az mnrd ast va dar Frdnsa kasraUl zan 
az in ham ziydd-tar ast va Ukin dar Ispdniyd taqrib^^ hardharast va dar Itdzunl^^ 

kasrat-i mard ast y .shj ^ cua-i 

a —. — 

0^1 ityc ^ ^ ^***\. Corrected :— 

Dar Landan zan hlsh az mard ast va dar Frdnsa zan az dnjd ham hishtar ast va 
Ukin dar Ispdniyd zan u mard laqrih^^ musdvi \st va dar Itdzuni kasrat-i mard 

ast j jf cjJ j y ijf^J cv 

.vIIaamI J O-.0jL..« ^ Vl>) 

“ ‘ It [the Edinburgh Review] could agree with no&ori?/. Whatman of 
sense could ? [He speaks of parties in the Church strife; ‘ agree with anybody ’ 
is required in the last sentence.] ” An ruz-ndma bd hich yahi shdn durust nami^ 
dmadAcuddm shakhs-i ^dqil mi-tavdnist h A/ch 

“ Muhammad Hasan who was a friend of mine was a Kermani by Ihrth 
and was educated in that town” ^ 

Aijlj *>Jy e)T Muhammad Hasan kiyak-laz rnfaqd~yi man bud 

Kirmdni hud zirdki dar an shahr iavallud ydfia hud. Vide p. 661, foot-notes 
1, 2, and 5. 

A somewhat similar error occurs in pU y sS ^ 

Jilff \yo tamalluq-i hisyd.r kardam ra pursidam ki az ndm u nasah4 

MucFat mard dgdh kun: pursidari is ‘ to ask ’ and not ‘to say,’ and should 
be followed by a question. 

“ His name is among the most distinguished of painters” ism-i u dar 
miydn-i musawirin-i mashhur-i dunyd *st 

Insert sabt before oW ast^ and * asdmi-yi^ after 'miydn-i,^ 

Agar chi hi-lashkari pddshdhl ki bd-karrdt u marrdt bar sar~i man 

firistddy muqdvamat na-tavdnistam, ammd—^\yo ^ h sS 

U| ^UL,y (H. B. Tr. Chap. XI) ” “ —and although 

my sacred character was not proof against the attacks made upon it by the 
arms of the Shah, yet —’ Here the subject of firistdd^y^ pddshdh, understood 
from the adjective pddshdhi; read flristdda shud or firistddand, or else mention 
the subject of firistdd in the relative clause. 

“The name of our present cook is Muhammad and a very good one 
when he likes,^^ Ism4 ash paz-i hdHyya-yi^ md Muhammad ast, va khayU 

* Geography is not taught in Persia. 

2 French = F,tai8 Unis. 

^ Hallyya, fem., apparently for awqairi haliyya. 
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J^ub ham hast agar bUkhvmhad Jchub bi-pazad j 

jt\ ci-waxA This might not be considered incorrect in 

modern Persian, though incorrect it is, since ‘ he ’ is understood in Persian 
as the subject to hast: write j va Jdiayll dshpaz-i Idiub-i *8t, 

“ ‘Amen! ' said Yeo, and many an honest voice joined in that honest 
compact, and kept it too like men?— Kingsley, ‘ Westward Ho! ’ (Kd. 1879, 
Chap. XXV, p. 401).” “ Ouft ‘ drnm ’ va bisydr saddhd-yi digar niz bd u ma" 

shudand va ^ahd-i J^nd rd bi-paydn rasdntdand y 

Aj y y\ ii I insert after ‘ m’, 

sdhibdn-i sadd. 

(d) Bi vdsita-yi uldgjihd va chd^-pdydn va asphd hi shayha ml hashUdand 

y “ on account of the asses and other 

animals, and the horses, all of which were neighing—' ^ ; here 
shayha mi~kashidnnd does not refer to asphd alone, but to all the 

animals : this is not considered incorrect in Persian. 

Zeugma is a figure in grammar in wliich tico^ nouns are joined to 
a verb or to an adjective suitable to one only, the missing verb or 
adjective being suggested. In English, Zeugma is usually a blunder. 

Instances of Zeugma in Persian seem rare Examples are:—“ Many 
scenes or incidents whicli are graphically nairated, are told as well, or better, by 
other travellers.’ [One cannot narrate a scene'].” Compare 

jb \j 5 shahrhd va dlda u shunida-hd-yi J^ud rd hdz guft. 

“‘He accounted, liandsomely enough, for the delay by saying that 
my long absence, and the recent loss in my family, prevented him from 
applying to me immediately on my return.’ [This holds good of the second 
reason but hardly of the first].” U ma'zarat khwdst ki gh'iybat-i shumd va, 
fawt-i pidar-aw. mdni^-i In shud ki bi-mu jar rad -1 murdja^at-i jandb-i * dll 
bi-khidmat bi-rasam iS jt 

I 

However in, “ The bees and birds sang sweetly ” (for ‘ the bees hummed 
and the birds sang sweetly’), the Zeugma is hardly a blunder; it is a meta¬ 
phor. ‘Sang in gladness,’ however, would be better than ‘sang sweetly.’ 
This may be called 

(e) Too many .negatives are a source of error. Amongst negatives 
must be included such words as ‘ scarcely,' ‘ seldom,’ ‘ few,’ etc. 

“ ‘ He thought the wealth and honours of this world poor for 

a quiet conscience and a healty frame.’ [It should be, ‘ compensation for the 

want of’ etc.].” In, h oAfj 


Compare leist example in (c). 
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9 zahid ^arza-yi pndishdh rd qahul na-kard 

chunki "izzat u davlal-i dunyd rd jazd-yi kamd hardy-i drdtni-yi zamir va 
quvva-yi hunya pinddsht^ read i^s hardy i ‘ adaniri 

drdmi-yi zamir va ^adam-i quvva-yi hunya; or eise after dunyd rd, write 

AxKJ i^s 5 u^^^or) aj nisbat hi- (or Hwaz-i) 

drdml yi zamir va, quvva-yi hunya jazd-yi kam-i ^ pinddshL 

“ ‘ Few of Ills friends, except tnyseif, know of iiis being in the kingdom.’ 
[This is like saying, ‘ I have little inonoy exvoopt a penny.’ For ‘ few ’ read 
‘ none ’; or for ‘ except,’ ‘ besides ’].” Ghayrazy jxc means “ except ’ ’ and 
^aldva hary means “besides,” and the Knglish error is reproduced in: 

y or) mushkil (or kamtar) 

kas^lazdufitdn-ash mi-ddnist ^ kl — ; or A5' j.xw)((>a4> y ykayr az 

man kam-i az rujaqd-yadi mi-ddnisiand ki —: however owing to the slovenly 
use in modern Persian of jj® .jhayr and ^aldva, few Persians would con¬ 
sider eitlier of the examples faulty. Corrected: eJ*-® jt Ji 

hich kuidm az dustdn-ask yhayr az man nami-ddnist^ ki — “ none of 
his friends except myself knew— 

(/) The foregoing examples are partly right and partly wrong. The fol¬ 
lowing are wholly wrong : —‘ The unwary traveller stumbles to rise no more.’ 
[‘And falls’ must be inserted after ‘.stumbles,’ stumbling, neither being 
possible to one who lies on the ground, nor necessarily implying a fall ] ” 
Agar musdjir az ruy-i ahajlat dardn parl-gdh sikandari bi-khurad hargiz na 
J^wdhad bar [didst y 

y Insert 3 va biyuftad, after sikandan bi-k/iurad. 

“‘The ‘Queen,’ wilkoui exception, is one of the best transport ships 
afloat.’ [This phrase is unmeaning, as the ‘ Queen ’ is said to be not 

the best, but one of the best, etc.].” Compare y hiwi ^ jl 

u hilld istisnd yak-iaz mudahhir-iarin-i hukamd~yi Iran ast (ni.c,). 
“The sad faces and joyous music formed an incongruous siglit'^'" 
suratdidyi akarngin-i ndzirdn va muslqi-yi tarah-angiz-i mutrihdn tamdshd^-i 
bud ki bdham vijq na-ddsht 

*- 11^1 .x> ^ 9 ^ ^5 In m.c. lamdshd, kardan and didan 

are frequently used in the sense of hearing, as: fuldn kas dvdz mi-khwdnad, 
biydyid biravim tamdshd kunlrn, bi-binim chi tawr mi-khu)dnad 3 bf 
Aj «>ol^x^AX} (m.c.). , 

“ ‘The occurrence, it was said at the banquet, was a thing ‘ unprece- 


^ Or bettor ch'iz-i pasi-i. 

^ In modern Persian the plural 0>ixw|4>A/o im-ddniatand is oiten (incorrectly) used. 

3 This is not exactly Zeugma, ‘ vide" (d), as the error lies in a noun, and not in an 
adjective or verb. 
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dented in the history of Scotland.’ We have no doubt of it; and we trust it 
will always remain so.' —Times, 23rd October 1866.” In vagi'a dar tavdriJ^4 
Askdtland bl-sdhiqa ast va urnmid ddrhn ki hamisha chumn bdshad (or Hiwdhad 
mand) j ^ 

(tiJU jjkiyx or ). 

“ A season more favourable for roses can scarcely be imagined, certainly 
never has been surpassed.' [For ‘ has been surpassed ’ read ‘ has occurred.’ It 
is nonsense to say ‘ a more favourable season has never been surpassed.’] 
Fasl-t bardy4 gulhd mujidtar az In fad tasavvur namt-tavdn kdrd va yaqin^^ 

hich vaqtbihtar ham na-buda ast <^jjt y ^jLas 

^j:^s j U^aj j (correct). 

‘The dance roused the Kirmani audience to applause but I do not think 
it would do so in London.’ [It is not likely that u Kirmani audience would be 
roused to applause in Fngland. For ‘audience’ substitute spectators: 
people do not listen to a dance.’] Raqs4 u tam/ishnrhiydn4 Kinndni rd bar 
an ddsht ki shdbdsh hi-gfiyand vali qumdn nnnilkunam dar Landan in tawr 

bdshad, (Say sxxC.j ykxj} fa'mdshdchiydn’i Landan in tawr 

hi-kunand). 

(g) (1) A metaphor is an implied simile and unless an intelligible simile 
can be evolved from the metaphor, tlui metaphor is false. 

In the writings of even good Persian authors, metaphors abound that 
are absurd, strained, false, or confused. Study the following: — 

iji= 

jAf x^y ej3 aIaA 

Surat-i u jdrna yi majd u sa^ dial rd tardz 
Ma'nLyi u Uiaiim-i iqbdl-i dawlat rd nigin 
' Ariz-i rangin-i ash'dr-ash hama ghanj u farib 

Turra-yi mushkin-i alfdz-ash sar-d-sar tdb u chin 
Az kaldm-i kdmihash anvdr i ddnish shu4a-zan 

Rdsi chun asrdr-i 'ilmaz sina-yiahl-iyaqin. —(Anv. Suh.,Pref.). 

“ Its form is*friiige-Uke to the robe of joy ' and happiness, 

Its sense tlie gern that decks the ring of fortune and success : 

While from its verses’ tinted cheek love’s wiles and witchcrafts 
beam, 

Its diction’s labyrinthine curls like musky ringlets seem.” 

(East. Trans.) 


1 ‘ The form of the book is like the fringe of the robe of happiness.’ 
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Dtl agar J^ana bi-sazad hi-sar^i zulf-i iusdzad y AiU. jfi 

(Trans. Haji Baba; Intro. Epis.) “ were my heart able to build a dwelling, 
it would build it upon thy locks.” 

‘The passions may be humoured till tliey become our master, as a 
horse may be paruperoi till he gets the better of liis rider; but early 
discipline will prevent mutiny, and keep tlie helm in the Iiands of reason.’ 
[The metaphor, if not actually mixed, is here too abruptly changed.]” 
Tan dddan hi-najs-i ammara bd^is~i (fhalaba-ijt an khwdhad shud' chundnki 
asp rd agar bisydr tavajjuh va navdzish kunand digar savdri na^khwdhad ddd 
va sar-kaslil I^wdhad kard ; ammd agar az avoal nafs va asp rd jalaw-girl va 
la^dlb u tarbiyat numdyand az zahmat-i sar-kashuyl dnhd rihd^i mi-ydband va 

sukkdn-i har du dar dast~i 'aql mi-mdnad 

j,f y Ji U\ t>/ 

Jlij£ ^ [For sukkan * “ helm ”, read 

' indn' rein]. 

“‘One of the sources from which has sprung that abundant harvest 
of usefulness which he has scattered broad-cast through the length and breadth 
of his native land.’ [ I, Source; 2, harvest; 3, broadcast, which applies to 
seed, not crop].” In asl yak-l az sar-chashma-hd^-l ki az dn-hd hdsil-i vdfir-i 
mufidri ki u dar ^arz u iul-i zdd u hum-i J^ud pdshida sar zada ast )\ ci.^^1 

^ y yl^ lyf j] jAH 

vs^f [For az dnhd, read y- hi-vdsita-yi dnhd ; and for 

pdshida, read kdshia]. 

“We see how difficult it is to eradicate the stamp which the mother 
puts upon her child.” Az in masal mi-blnlrn ki istisdl-i manqush-i ki mddar 
har farzand-i khud mi~numdyad chi qadr mushkil ast 

c:^l »yjU> ^ txijy y [Instead of istisdl, 

read mahv kardan]. 

The following, an instance of confusion of metaphors, is not considered 
inelegant in modern Persian: — ^ y AjU yf 

ddman~i markamaUi shumd chun abr sdya ajkand va musmir-i samar shud. 

In a work on Persian Grammar, occurs this sentence, “This glare of 


* The word sukkan “Jielm” is not generally known to Persians as few of thorn have 
ever seen a ship. {Sukkan is also the Ar. pi. sakin ‘‘dweller.’’) The Anglo-Indian 
word ‘ sea-cunny ’ is a corruption of sukkam. 

^ (*y J <^13 ^aduhum, m.c. for zad-hum. 

* Bi-vasihi-yi in aar-chashma ftaail ra kaahf-a am |j «, ^-1^ 

is considered correct Persian. 
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anger was evident in liis postures aear-i Mashm dar harakdt wa sukanat 
ashpaidd dmad.’'^ The English and Persian are equally objectionable. 

(2) ‘‘Akin to confusion of metaphors, are incongruities of speech and 
‘Irish Bulls.’ A medical student, when asked what progress he had made 
in medicine, replied, ‘ I hope I shall soon be fully qualified to be a physician, ’ 
for I think I am now able to cure a child. ’ ’ Quji ummidvdr-am ki hamtn zudihd 
duktur-i kdmil-i bi-shavarn zirdki hdl wJi-tavdnam atjdl rd mu'dlaja kunam^ 
^ A;^U/o JliJp JIai. 

In Mirza Hairat’8 excellent translation of Malcolm’s History of Persia 
occurs an intricate passage to the following effect : ‘Just when the key of 

victory was in his hand, one of those extraordinary events.snatched the 

tempting morsel from his lips.’ This confusion of metaphors is not con¬ 
sidered inelegant by Persians. 

This is scarcely so ludicrous, as: “ We shall never rest until we see the 
British lion walking hand in hand with the floodgates of democracy.—(Exor¬ 
dium of an English Politician).”^ Ooinpare the following : 

(H. B., Chap. XXIV). 

(//) Confusion as to the logical subject of discourse is another source of 
error. 

“ ‘ Much cause too have you for thankfulness on account of the many 
temptations from which you are preserved.’ [The true construction is, 

‘ of your preservation from many temptations.’ The relative clause is here 
inseparable].” ” Az a'mdl-i qahiha-yi shahr ki shumd mahjuzmi-mdnid bdyad 
khayli shukr-i Khudd rd bi-jd dvarid JU^i JI 

fj [Read —)\ bi-mahz-i hifdzat az—], 

“ ‘The skirt of her dress, which was on fire, was put out by Mrs.— 
[Read, the fire which had caught the shirt of her dress, etc.”]. Ddman-i qabd- 
yiurd, ki dtashijinjta bud.^dmush ka,rdand(Jtyo^ Aii^ Af \j^\ ^Ui 

In Persian this is said to be no mistake, as daman is considered 
to be a jUk ^-«»b jUuo majdz-i mdhall bi-ism~i hdl^ ‘the use of the 

place for what is in it.’ 

• 

^ This Persian sentence has been submitted to the judgment of many Persians, 
several of whom prided themselves on their proficiency in Arabic. All of them failed to 
see the incongruity, even when it was carefully explained. 

2 Another bull is: “All along the untrodden path of the future we can see the 
hidden footprints of an unseen hand.” A Eurasian father was heard to say to his son : 
“You have buttered your bread and now you must lie on it.” 

Example iXm navddn jUrl shud “ the gutter in the roof began to 

flow,” i.e. the water flowed. « 
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(i) (I) As already stated in § 143 (6), force and point are derived from 

the skilful use of the same word in different senses * Persians are fond of 
this figure. Example: —^ jf h 

(Tr. H. B., Chap. XXXV'II), “ (when ‘shecame to her s(mses) and saw herself 
in the arms of a stranger she became greatly upset’': this use of bigdna 
is Tajnls-i tarn Rak^t-i kJigdh na-ddshtan^ zahmat-l na-ddsht.^ 

(Trans. H. B. p. rd). 

Remark. —‘ The unskilful use of the same word in the same sentence, 
(i) with different meanings, or (ii) as different pirts of speech, is an awkward¬ 
ness to be carefully avoided in Englisli.’ Examples: (i) ‘The terrible 
War of Succession had now arrived at such a point that the royal authority 
seemed on the point of being destroyed.’ (ii) ‘ The guinea places were 
better filled than the half-guinea, and not a jot better.’ (‘Better’ used as 
adverb and adjective in the same sentence.) 

(2) But tlie repetition of the same moaning in slightly different words 
is a fault even worse than tlie repetition of the same word. To say the 
same thing twice over in different ways in the same context, or to repeat 
unnece'^sarily the same word several times (that is the useless repetition 
of the same thing), is Tautology* ( 

In Persian, if tautology adds to tlie jingling sound or is pleasing to the 
Persian ear, it is considered a branch of Ornament. Examples of tautology 
( :— 

“ By the Portuguese laiv, every person is legally obliged to join the 
battalions arranged in defence of the country.” Compare 

31 j.jb bU^ d'xr qdnuii i Iran hama-yi ra'dyd bdyad az 
ruya kukm-ndma muiV-i shar" bdshand. 

“In addition to these, there was superadded a still more fatal and 
indelible source of discord.” Compare oi>y y 

^ ‘ aldva bar nuqsdn-i tijdrat-ash fawt i pidar-ash ham mazid bar an shud. 

“ He always communi( ated his directions with clearness and in the most 
concise terms, yet without obscurity ^ 

vijU hama-yi dastur^H- " amal-i khud rd vdzih^^ va 

bi-ikhtisdr-i harchi tarndmtar bi dun-i^ ibhdm baydn mi-kard. 

(j) It is not always easy to distinguish between Tautology and Redun¬ 
dancy. In, “ the reason why Socrates was condemned to death was on account 


i The P^igure J^lace or Autanaclasis. 

Did and gardld is Tajnls-i zuHd. 

Tajnis-i ishliqaq. 

* For the tliroo kinds of Haahv or * stalling’ in Persian, vide § 142 Rhetoric. 
^ hidun-i ibhdm is hf^shv-i qabih. 
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of his unpopularity/* the error is due to thoughtlessness, and would be Redun¬ 
dancy rather than Tautology. [Delete either ‘on account of ’ or ‘ the reason 
wijy ’ and the second ‘was*].’* Compare y y JJJ JLo 

dar asl jihaUi fatvd-yi qatl-i u az hdh^-i ' adam-i rizdyaUi 

mardum hud. 

English redundancies sanctioned by good usage are, ‘ /rom hence’, 'from 
thence ‘ from whence.’ In modern Persian a preposition is as a rule prefixed 
to the adverbs Injd and dnjd t^T, while some prepositions are now sel¬ 

dom used smdy as, az hardy jl, hi-ghayr, hi-;/UZj^. This redun¬ 
dancy is 

Empliasis sometimes assumes the apoearance of redundancy, as; “all 
without exception ” Uli^f hama hi Id irslinna ; “ not one single man of 

you” j ^ vJIj Aj na-yak na.jar-i vdhid az shumd; “there is none 
that doeth good, no not one ” Inch kas nlkukdr nist yak-i ham na 
. This Pleonasm is 

(k) A new construction sliould not be introduced without cause. Write 
riding or walking” or “ on foot or on horseback ”, but not “on foot or 

riding.” Compare: 

^3 ^ j ^>^y 3 ^ 3 JiT 

3 darmsh Utud nlz dar taqaddus-farushi va 

yihir-snzi az qablUi hi-zamtn niyarlsian^ dh-i sard kashldan. va hihuda Idh- 
jumhdni, va HukuUi sdkhta, va tursh-ru i, va kaj-kMilqi, va hi-mazaqi, va pdrsd^l 
hi-gard-am naml-rasid. —(Trans. “Haji Baba,” Chap. 45) “No face wore a 
more mortified appearance than mine: even the dervish, who was the best 
mimic possible*, could not beat me in the downcast eye, the hypocritical 
ejaculations, the affected taciturnity of tlie sour, proud, and bigoted man of 
the law.” Compare also the Figure Saji'-i Mutavdzin, ‘vide’ 

'7Zm“ 'I’Adah, Vol. I, Beyrout edition 1902, p. 150. 

Note the change of subject in :—^ ^ 

liA 31 0 -SAjl/o 

Substitute Such a change of subject 

is common in modern Persian, but is to be condemned. 

In the following: “The detectives were baffled by the many complica¬ 
tions, and had it not been for outside help, the murders would not have 
been solved to this day”, though there is no actual fault, the change 
of subject is unnecessary and the style therefore loose ( * Detectives ’ 

should be the subject throughout; also the co-ordination is slovenly. Recon¬ 
structed: “The Detectives were so baffled by the many complications/AaZ 
had they not obtained outside help, they would not have—Compare: 
j ^ i; j (Tr. H. B. 


I In Persian Hashv-i qahih, but in English Redundancy. 
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Chap. XXXri, p. 269): the subject to cJ/ girift is Farangi, but the 
subject to hi-murd is nasaqdii} 

(1) (1) An Antithesis may be faulty or it may be incomplete. An 
antithesis is faulty ^ “ when the balanced terms present no actual contrast.” 
Example; His speeches in after life attest his familiarity with the least, 
as well as with the best, read Roman writers.’ [ ‘ Least ’ requires ‘ most as 
‘ best ’ would require ‘ worst Compare i; md darun 

rd mi-nigdrim va shumd zdhir rd,^ [‘ Darun' requires ‘ hirun' and 

‘ zdhir ’ requires ‘ hdtin ’ ]. ^ man misl~i insdn- 

am va u misl-i uldah ; [ for ulagh read hayvdri]. 

An antitliesis is incomplete* “when much of its possible effect is lost 
through non-preservation of consonance of the terminations,” i.e. when it 
is unbalanced ( ghayr-i ynutavdzin). “‘The idea which under, 

lies most of his plays is a struggle of virtue assailed by external or inward 
temptations.’ [This should be ‘outward or inward’, or ‘external or 
internal. ’ ] ” 

{rn) (1) Climax^ (a ladder) “is an ascending scale”, i.e. a rhetorical 
arrangement of clauses in which there is a graduatexi increase in emphasis. 

‘ ‘ We glory in tribulations also, knowing that tribxilation worketh patience ; and 
patience experience \ and experience hope \ and maketh not ashamed—” 
(Rom. V. 3, 4 ) ^ 

^ y ya na in 

tanhd ballci dar musibathd ham fahhr mi-lcumm chunk'i mi-ddnim ki musibat 
sabr rd paydd 7ni-lcunad vd sabr imtihdn rd va imtihdn urnmid rd va ummid 
bd^is4 sharmsdri nami-shavad.'^ 

Habib4 man qamar ast halki shams A^ j*s (Example 

in Arabic Gram.). 

“Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death—” (James i. 15) 

ji'i? y shahvat dhistnn shuda gundh 

rd mi-zdyad va gundh bi-anjdm rasida mawt rd taulid mi-kunad.^ 

(2) Anti'^-climax is opposed to Climax and is, unless used for a special 
purpose, a fault in style; it consists in an abrupt descent from stronger 
to weaker expressions. Examples: b b 

1 6?c/i(lra nasaqchl, or in m.c. ht-chara-yi naaaqchl. 

Both in English and in Urdu such a change of subject is bad. 

2 Faulty Antithesis might be called 

Tazadd-i qdblh jiboJ, 

* Incomplete Antithesis might be called ^ 

S No regular name in Persian but taraqql or tadrii might be coined for this. 

Trans, revised by Rev. R. Bruce, O.D. 

I Tanazzul or inhitidp,; coined term. 
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^ b shuma shal^s-i huzurg-i hasttd, hd Hlrriy bd fazl, 

bd tadayyun; rags ham khuh mi-kumd : ^ )C> 

u dar savdri va shikar va munshi-gari va dsh-pazt nazir na-ddrad: 

A> ^jXxic ijpb ^ 

aT shuma kitdh4 Sa'di rd l^wdnda id ? 

Bali kJiayli khub ast hi-nazir ast ; gurndn mi-haram ki dar Kirmdn dah mard 
nisi lei hi-tavdnand in jur kitdb bi-namsand (ra.c.). 

“ ‘ He was eminently truthful in all things. I do not believe he would 
have told a falsehood, even on his oath ’ ” j 

^._y^ ^ u hamisha rdsi-gu buda ast va hich 

bdvar-am nami-shavad ki hatia dar saivgand-i J^ud niz darugk-i hi-guyad. 

Where is the man or minister either who has not read Guy Man- 
nering ? ’ [This is as if a minister were not a man. It should be ‘ man, even 
a minister.’] ” Kujd ast an ddam yd muUd^i ki in kitdb rd na-Mwdnda ast 
^or— bdshad) ? (<x^b or) cu-wt »xi( v.^Uf bf^f This 

should be kujd ast dn ddam ki in kitdb rd na-khivdnda. ast agarchi mulld ham 
bdshad ^b 

(n) It is a violation of the “ Rule of Suspence ” to introduce unexpected¬ 
ly, at the end of a long sentence, some short and unemphatic clause (unless 
such a clause is purposely so introduced for the sake of effect). In, jd 

o;U^ AJ ^y/o y J^j a>3 V«> 

A^f A^jf ^ ^liu AJ y 

jiiiJbx) tvof ^jO (Tr. H. B. Chap. XXIII), the sentence logically 

ends at i^iS kunam. It is an ill-constructed ‘ loose sentence.’ * 

(o) Coherence ( Jsbj^f b hj; ) is partly a matter of Syntax (j-^tb ) and 
partly a matter of Logic ( (3^"® )• 

Avoid illogical compound sentences. A complex sentence must have 
one main part, and that part must be expressed as the main clause. The 
following therefore are botli i7%fcaZ; (i) “Avoid danger. Keep your seats 
till the car stops ” AS—Sl> A^*l^ b - 

and (ii) “ Avoid danger and keep your seats till the car stops ” y 

^ (jjJb AA-» A j y. b y 


i An English example of this error is: “This reform has already been highly 
beneficial to all classes of ovir countrymen, and will, I am persuaded, encourage among 
us industry, self-dependence, and frugality, and not, as some say, wastefulness.^^ 

Corrected: “-and will, I am persuaded, encourage among us, not, as some say, 

wastefulness, but industry, self-dependence and frugality.” 

^ The same illogicalness exists in the Urdu : — 

(i) LSJ'^ ■ y^- ^ 

(ii) ji <.5^^ y"^ ^ ^ ^ 
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The sentence should logically be: “To avoid danger, keep your seats 
till the car stops ” U jl (jaw..« 

<StJ. 

Connecting, by the co-ordinating conjunction awflf, two statements that 
are not co-ordinate,, is one common instance of incolierence (). Other 
reasons of want of unity and lack of coherence are, undue ellipsis, the faulty 
reference of pronouns, and the faulty placing of qualifying words and 
phrases ( ). Note the ambiguity in :— 

y A^rnUb 

Reconstructed as follows, there is no ambiguity;— 

^ = c:^^| y yO o;f jl ^^=^1 )y jl ^ LS)'^J^ 

^ ^ 4^-1 )y l b) ^ ^ . 


1 Ill Urdu ^3(f yy* Si^ lJj j.A^ ^Lj jJ jC A c^jIolS^ 

following English and Urdu sentences:— 

(a) Illogical: “ T turned to reply, w on the platform on which I was standing gave 

way with a crash ” ^ vj^ ^ ^ 

|Tj I 43 , This sentence is logically upside down, both in English and Urdu: 

the main thought is expressed as subordinate and vice versa. In Urdu jab in such a 
position moans ‘then and then only’and stands for ^3, If a> be substituted 
for jab it will denote simultaneous action aiid the Urdu idiom will bo correct (as it 
would be in Persian)—though the Pluperfect phera tha [y \jx^j instead of the Preterite, 
would be more idiomatic. 

(b) Logical: “ When I turned to reply, the platform on which I was standing gave 

way with a crash” ^ ^ 

IJJ / ^4:. Uj. 

(c) If you write, “ When the platform on which I was standing gave way with 

a crash, I turned to reply” yj/ <ii 4^ -J ,_r^ 

y«j ^ the idea is that tire writer remained unmoved in the midst of 

the crash. 

2 or 4>^ft*3. 


The End. 
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APPENDIX A. 

§ I. Arabic Forms and Measures. 


' (a) Ai abic words abound in even the daily vocabulary of the f^ersians, 

while Arabic phrases and quotations are not uncommon in their writings. 

Not only is a knowledge of Arabic roots indispensable for the advanced 

student of Persian,* but also some acquaintance, at least, with the elements 
of Arabic grammar. 

(/>) Nearly every Arabic word can be traced to a triliteral root 

- y ^ 

Quadriliteral roots are rare. A few^ nouns* 

are primitive, that is th(\y <‘annot be referred to any verbal root, as; 
'horse”; ‘a dirhem”; ‘‘(juince.” ■’ Some words have but 

two lett(T8, as for instance some of the pronouns and particles. 

'r})(‘ verb (root) Jp signifies ‘Mie accepted ” ; JUi is virtually a preposi¬ 
tion “before” ; is tlie active })articiple or agent “ accjepter; able 

to receive; capable, tit”: is the ])assive ])articiple “accepted®; 

is “ iMuifronting, oj)posit.ion ” ; is “going out of the city 

some distance, to meet a friend or recieive a great person,” It will 
be seen tliat, in all tliese derivatives from the three radical letters 

occur sOTuew'here in the word, and that the idea “ ac'cept oi' receive” 
is more or less concealed in each. 

Supposing laugh to b(* an English root, the agent is formed by adding 
rr, the pai ticiple or the gerund by adding and the past participle by 
adding cd. Sucli modifications are obtained in Arabic, not only by suffixing 
letters, but by prefixing them; by inserting letters in the middle, or by a 
combination of these methods. 

I Some knowledge of^Arabic roots is also necessary for a proper knowledge of Urdu. 

^ in Persian. SjjUc a--* , 

, 

In Persian, JitjLc 

^ Under ‘Nouns’, Arabs include Adjectives and Pronouns, and also certain Preposi¬ 
tions. Adverbs, and Interjections. Nouns are either primitive ( or derived 

( )• 

ff There are only a few quinqueliteral primitive nouns. 

6 ffence “acceptable to the heart ”, and in Modem Persian, “ pretty.” 
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Page 694, Active Participle, For read cUix mupilP^. 




Page 697, II Stem, Passive Participle. For “ None,” read muta- 

fadaP”. 




/ O / 


Page 702, footnote 2. For JUiiad, read 

i ^ ^ K* ' 

Page 731 (XIII). For read 


Page 788. To § XXXVl (a) (5), add ;— 

Remark. —A noun governing an indefinite noun in tfie genitive, 
is indefinite in Arabic. Thus in bint" 7nalik^", the word bmt" 

is indefinite, though by a peculiarity of English idiom it may be made 
definite in English. 

Page 820. To § XLVII (e), add 

to like,’' but ^ to dislike.” 

Page 843, line 14. For ‘‘ if you have done,” read if you do.” 
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(c) The semn servile Jetters ( or ) used to expand a 

word, are contained in the Arabic word yaiasammanu '‘they become 

fat.” 

According to Arab grammarians there are ten zawaHd, con¬ 
tained in the Arabic words “you asked me about her.” In 

this phrase, hamzah and alif are both given; », as it is added to some infinitives, 

to form the noun of unity, etc., and to form the feminine; and J,as it is 
prefixed to the first and third persons of the Aorist Active (and in the Passive 
to the second persons also) to form the Imperative, “ Let me, let them, etc.” 

9^ ^ ^ ^ O' 

(d) TJie radic^al letters ), always found in primitive roots, 

are twenty-one. 

(e) At first sight it may appear that to find the root of a word, all that- 
JH necessary is to strip it of all servile letters. This, however, is not 
the case, for the servile letters are not used for augmentation rm/?/; some 
roots themselves contain one and even three servile letters: so, were all 
serviles eliminated from the derivatives of such roots, the whole root as well 
as the letters of augmentation might disappear. It is therefore necessaiy 
to know the jorm of a word, i.e. in what order or position the letters 
of augmentation occur in each form of derivative. 

(/) I’he noun that expresses the simple action is considered as tlie 
maadar or “source” from which all derivatives are derived. It supplies 
the place of the Infinitive, which is wanting in Arabic. This noun is, how¬ 
ever, variable in form. 

The Arabs have therefore found it a convenient fiction to treat all words 
as though derived from the third person singular masculine of the Preterite 
Tense, Indicative Mood, Active Voice ; so, in Arabic dictionaries, all deriva¬ 
tives (except such roots as contain weak letters'), are grouped under, and 
must be looked for under, this root. 

(g) Arab grammarians have taken, as a typical root, the word /p7**" 

signifying and have expanded the root in every possible way to 

form paradigms of every part of speech that could possibly be derived from 
a root, and the formulae so obtained are called “forms, or measures, of 
words.” Just as all the tenses of the Greek verb tupto do not exist in 

any one Greek verb, so no single Arabic root affords all the forms and 

* 

measures assigned by grammarians to the root JU*. From some roots, for 


^ These must be looked for under the pure rout, i,e. the form of the triliterai 
infinitive. 
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instance, only two or three verb-derivatives exist. AJso, the root-meaning is 
not always traceable in every derivative. 

(h) The term ‘ Form ’ properly denotes the outward appearance of the 
model on which a word is formed, i.e. the model unpointed by vowels, 
while ‘ Measure ’ properly denotes the Form fully pointed. The distinction is 
often ignored. 

(i) In grammatical language, the three root-letters of any word are not 
styled the lirst, second, or third ; but the /a, 'ayn, lam. Each derived form 

of dUi is in fact a formula. The symbols X, Y", Z could be substituted as 
a root-paradigm, and expanded for each form by the serviles suitable for 
that form. 

(y) As an English beginner usually experiences much difficulty in 
grasping what the “ measure or tvazn ( ) of an Arabic* word means, 

for Aim the following unscientific explanation is given :— 

The measure of the passive participle is niapuP*"*', and of this 

measure are instance, be written above the 

measure it will be seen that the words have certain letters in common 

that occur in corresponding positions, and that thovse letters are also from 
the ‘servile’ list. Each of the two words (‘oinmences witli the same servile 

letter m), and each word has the same servile letter as a fourth letter (5 
waw ): both words have the same number of letters (and the same short vowels). 
In other words, every Arabic derivative of five letters that has rn for the first 

letter and u for the fourth, will be of the * rneasun* ’ J^-nd will he a 

passive ' participle. 

0 onve^sel 3 ^ cbli qatil^^^ ‘killer” is an active participle 01 agent. 

Now, what is its root and its measure ? It has one servile letter, the 
second, alif: the triliteral root therefore must be tAii (= Expand cU* 

by the same servile letter (alif), and you get the Form point the 

p ' 

form with the same short vowels, and you get the Measure This is the 

principle to he adopted with all derivatives and all roots. A knowledge of 
the correct measure* of a word is a guard against mispronunciation 

Persians and Indians, for example, usually say munhasa/r and miUtaham, but 
the Arabic measures are munhasir and muttahim. 


P 

1 Some passive or past participles are also used as nouns, as : “ written, al80<t 

a letter ’ ’: “ ifi three parts, a triangle.” 
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{k) Euphonic difficulties arise when the root contains any of the weak 

consonants or semi-vowels (aWi 03 ^*^ ) ’ - ^ J or when a dental and 

palatal come together; or when two identical or similai letters come 
together without the intervention of a long vowel. 

The three weak consonants are lioraogeneous to the three short vowels 
( ), but subordinate to them. When, in a measure, a weak consonant 

would in pronunciation follow a short vowel that is not homogeneous to it, 
euphony requires that the weak consonant should (change into the letter of 
prolongation for that sliort vowel; or, in other words, the short vow(‘l 
changes the weak consonant into that weak consonant that is analogous to 
itself.' These changes are (tailed the Permutations of Weak Consonants 

J? O' >■ ' 

( j. Example: “place or time of promise; trysting and trystiiig- 

y)lace; })romi 8 ed limit of time,” ^ is from “he promised”: but the 

^ 'O _ 

measure for the Nonn of Instrument'" is and this would give 

miw'd(l*'^\ which is imeuphonic ; hence, actmiding to rule, tlie kasrah 

(-) contjuers the umv ( j \ and changes it into (jd ( ^ ). So, too, 

“ depositing” is for (v. n. 4 of 

^ 'e. 

{1) As regards the second kind of euphonic change called JivV*, if the soft 

dental o follows or Jr, it changes into flie hard palatal h ; if it follows 

lb, it changes into Ir, or else both letters become J?; if it follows t he soft dental 
it changes into , 5 ; and if c, it either (Jianges into c, or else both letters be¬ 
come j : if it followsj, it becomes FJxamples ; from ‘ ■ he became fit, 

f ^ > ' c 

On the measure JUifi we would get ; but, as Arabs find difficulty in 

y)ronouneing c.- immediately after the word, according to the rule given, 

S' '' 

becomes “idiom”; eiii “ to overlook, look down upon, (and hence) 

to know, be informed ”, from to rise (of sun): ’ to oppress ’ ’, 

or gk; “ to be Oppressed ” : from the root “he married,” we get on 


^ /\rab grammarians give many complicated rules to meet various cases. 

* Though formed on the measure of the Noun of Instrument, it has the meaning 
of a Noun of Time and Place: vide § VIJJ (6). 

And from a few verbs, of the Noun of Time and Place also. 
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the measure J^I (infinitive of VIII Stem) which in an Arabia 

^ - o 

mouth changes to 

(m) The weak letters are a real difficulty, and sometimes the Arabs even 

have mistaken the root of a word. For instance, “place’'is in some 
dictionaries said to be from “it was”: but by a mistake Arabs have 
taken the root to be and so have derived words from this noii-existing 

/ ^ j? - < o 

root,' as: “ dweller, well-fixed”: the broken plural of is 

* 

whereas grammatically nouns of time and place have broken plurals on 

> - - 

the measure (Jxliu. 

(n) Another euphoiuc change is Assimilation ( )• Wlien two 

identical letters, or two letters of a similar kind, come together, one is 
assimilated by the other, which is then pronounced with a tashdid: thus, 

the root “ he became special” was originally 

{()) In tlie 8th Conjugation of verbs beginning with ^ 

these weak letters are assimilated to the clj characteristic of that ctonjugation, 

fi p ^ 

as: Jjlwf from from , j'lsp.ii from 

Hnnark. —In extiacting the root of a word with a doubled t ( o j, one t 
( o ) should b(* considered servile and eliminated, while the other should be 

fi 

converted into either a Aam^a/i, or else a radical wdw^ as: “accident, 

chance,” root “it happened”; Jl^Jf “junction”, root “he 

united ” ; ^'l^cJl “ to take to oneself as, to take possession of ”, from . f, 
A servile c.- coming after}, is changed into a as; “crowd,” 

root “ he forced*his way through (a crowd, or forest).” 

A servile o coming after is changed into is, as: ‘ ‘ agitation (of 

mind, sea, air, etc.),” root “ he beat ”: great necessity, oompul- 

fiion ,” root ^ “ be harmed.’ ’ 

* There is a root bub with a different signification. 
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(p) Positions of the Servile Letters. —A study of the various forms 
will reveal the following facts, that:— 

(1) The serviles | and may occur at the beginning, middle, or 

end of a word, as : JUsI - -;L.iLo). 

(2) The servile letter always occupies the second ])la(‘e in a word and 
is preceded by the serviles f or and followed by a servile o, as: 

‘•’■'C'U/ ^ J' 9 

(d) The servile ^ occurs only as a first lettei', as : 

(4) J’he serviles and occur either in the middle or at the end of a 

" r 

stem,' as: JUiui - 

(5) The servi le ^ occurs only in the middle, as: 

‘‘very forgiving” (of (rod): “prostrating oneself 

lorehi^ad on the ground.” 

11. On the Stems of the Verb, etc. 

(a) .rhe simple triliteral root or ground-form of the verb is by some 
grammarians (tailed the ‘ First Stem.’ Its meaning may be extended or 
modified by the addition of one or more letters, and the fresh stems thus 
obtained ar(‘ usually referred to by their numbers, thus “ Fifth Stem,” 
Peiitli Stern, ' etc., which in <lictionaries are indicated by a simple Homan 
figure (V X etc.). By some writers, these derived stems are termed 
Conjugations. 

(h) There are in all fourteeu derived Stems, which Palmer divides into 
foui- groups, formed by the four methods:— 

(1) Adding one letter to the simple stem: this makes a neuter stem 
t ransitive, or a transitive stern st i’ong or intense in action. 

(2) Prefixing a o : this implies a consequence or effect, 

(3) Adding two or more letters: this modifies the meaning. 

(4) Disiorfiiig the original form as well as adding letters to it : this 
implies distortion of meaning and indicates colour. defect, or intensity. 

Stem XI is rare even in Arabic, while stems XT! to XV are rarer still 
and may be ignored. 

The stems up to XI only, are given below. For' Persian, the verbal nouns 

* Hut and ^ can occur as the first letters in tho Aorist, ^ tor the 1st pars, pi., and 
for the 8rd per, maac. sing, dual, and plural, and 3rd per«. pi. fern. 


‘ ‘ known ’ ’ ; 

, placing one's 
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and the participles only, of Nos. I to VIII, and of No. X, are really neoessary. 
A study of the derived ‘ Conjugations however, simplifies matters. 

(c) The verbal nouns ^ (or “infinitives” or gerunds) are abstract nouns 
expressing the action or state of that Stem from which they are derived. 

Some have always a neuter sense, as : “existence ” |trans. 

“being common”; but others are both active and passive in sense, thus 

P O'- 

means “ helping another*’ or “ being helped.” 

The verbal nouns and participles of the derived forms are fixed on measures. 
The Participles of the First Stem or Triliteral are also regular, but the measure 
of its verbal nouns are numerous, though only four o?- five forms are 
in common use. 

(d) The following are the Stems. Their order must be noted.'^ I’he 
force of the derived forms and the measure of their infinitives or verbal 
nouns, and of their participles, will be given later : — 


1. 


IV. (J^i 

VII. t-hJuj X. cUiL«>t 




infa'al^. islafal^. 




^ r ^ ^ ‘•'(j 

IL 

J** 

V. J*iu 

vril. JUxi; XI. 



tnfa^'aV^. 


TIT. 

(JLcl* 

VI. 

fix. fXTI to XV. 



tafa'al^. 


Remark /.—Stem 

T is usually of the measure JUv as : qatah 


killed ” ; but ci*** (generally intransitive) is also found, as : “he was 

sad ’ ’ (intr.); ‘ ‘ he did ’ * (trans.); also JUi,‘^in intransitives only, as ; er-^ * 

>■ 

“it was beautiful.” Occasionally, a form has varying Measures, as: “ to 

inhabit “ to grow old”; “to be flourishing,” according to the 

vowel of the 2nd Radical. 


P' ■>' P ' 

* Mafdar^^ (pi. lit. ‘‘place of issuing,” “source *’ 

® Because in European dictionewios the serial number only is quoted. The Arabs 
arrange these forms differently. 

S Not found in Persian. 

* Kasrah under the second radical often indicates tomporary condition, while 
zrnnmah over it, continuous condition. 
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Remark IJ. —Verbs ou the measure making its Aorisi J^’,iiave 

always the second or third radical one of the gutturals, hamzah, ^^ or 
(e) The Arabic* participles do not in themselves convey any suggestion of 

time: hem^e (Jili may mean ‘one who has killed’ as well as 'one who 

is killing ’ ; ‘ one who ought to be killed ’ as well as ‘ one killed. 

The Passive Participles (with th(‘ exception of the simple triliteral) are 
regularly formed by changing the kasfrah ( ~) of the last syllable of 

the Active Parti(‘i])le into jafhah { ' ), “sender,” 

‘ ‘ sent ^ and cUi-o of Stem IV).' 

(/) The Infinitive of Stem 1 is of varying form, and is therefore specially 
noted in the dictionaries, under each verb. The same verb has often more 

than one infinitive,^sometimes with variety in meaning, as : “ intention” 

and ‘ “ object ” ; “nearness” and “ relationsiiip.” t)neof the 

most common forms is Jav as J.ii “ killing.” 

The intinitua* of is generally Jl*i, as : “ being angry.” Other 

measures, from usually intransitive verbs, are: and as: 

“sitting,” (-'ll- “being in a, perfect state, health,” “entering.’’ 

.Vote tliat all the sterns that begin with hamzah ( f or t ) foim the 

fntinitive by insertiim an alij before tlnur last radical. In tlie longer forms, 
too, the second consonant after the hamzah t akes a kasrah. 

Remark /.—There is a passive voice of all transit ive verbs, which is formed 
by changing the sh6rt vowels of the active. The last short vowel remains 
unchanged; the last but. one must be kasrah (~7~); and all other move- 

able letters must have zammaJi ( ^ ). as: Act., Pass.; JliiAwt 

isiaf'ab^ Act., ustuf' Pass.; Act., Pass^ 

Remark II. —The active and passive participles are also used as 
Adjectives and Nouns. 


* The same measure a8 the noun of place, as: maktah^*^ (plac'e of writing) 

“ a primary or preparatory school.** 

^ l^e same verb may have different meanings, and then has a different noun of 
action for each. 
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§ III. The Fourteen Conjugations. 

I STEM (t.e. the triliteral) (orcUf,' or Ex.: '-^1^ ‘‘ he swore 

“he appeared”; “he experienced, tested”: “he knew”; 

^ ^ “ he rejoiced ” : “ he performed, worked ” ; ” lie was sad ” ; 

“ it was handsome ” ; “to be bright (of the face), be blooming.’ ’ 

^ ' / , 
Active Pari. —Ex.: “hearer”; adviser”; 

“ knowing, learned ” ; <^5^1 (for layiq^>^) “ liaving capacity, fit.” 

Passive Part. Jydixi maf‘uP^. Ex.: “blessed, late (i.e. dead, of 

Muslims)”; “ordered, appointed “understood”; 

“ rnad” (lit. possessed by a .Jiun).'^ 

P O. P 9 99 p >9 p ^ , 

Intiniiives lA*-* - - cUi ® and ; Jl^ and or 

(and many other forms). Ex.: “striking”; ^ “opening”; 

P P ^ ^ P O Pi, 

^ “ being kind ” ; working, doing” ; ‘ to be forbearing 

P fi 9 9 

“to know, knowledge”; “to accept, accepting”: “being 

^ 'ITansitive or intransitive. 

p y 

Always intransitive. An adjective on the measure Jl^can bo formed from all such 

P o ■' /o- y- 9 „ ,.9^ 

verbs (Ji**), as: “beautiful,” “kind»” “ugly,' from 

ride § XV (4). 

But 1 1 '. “ to grieve, sadden (some one).'* 


^ Also and (j^)- 


t For Passive, vide Remark I to § II (/), and § XXV (a) and (h), and Table II, foot 
rK>te 2 of Paradigms. 

Pi,y ^ ^ X’ i^XX X X 

« J*i abstract nouff from transitives cUi and (jUi. (Jjil generally from JUf when 

i>.^X X /x 

intrannitivi. is from 

P 9 9 ^x^ p, 9 > jj.'^x x/x 

from cbt# when intransitive. and iibu fron» intran.sitive. 

X U x 

^ (Jhiiirfo maf*aP''^t uncommon as an Infin., is also the measure of the noun of place, 
P ^ o ' 

as : maktab^^ a primary or preparatory school. ” 
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fueseiit, presence ”; “to speak, speech”; JUT “ to be perfect, perfec- 

tion ” ; ' “going out, (also place of going out, exit)”; oU#® “to 

die, death,” (from oU, we get 0 ^ 4 ^, which by permutation becomes 
oUx) ); “ preaching”; “to be benefited, benefit.” 

? ' (j c. 

Examples of less common forms are : being deprived ’ ’ ; c^UaJU “ to 

t'"" ^ 

liive power, also one having power, /.e. sovereign ” : ^ “to regret, 

regret” ; “ being sorry, sorry,” etc., etc. 

^ ili0- 

11 STEM (i.c. first derived form) fa*^1°^. 

This is formed by doubling the second letter of the primary, the original 
meaning of which it ( 1 ) intensifies ; or ( 2 ) it makes a neuter transitive, or a 
t-ransitivt; (causal; or (3) it is declarative; or (4) it is denominative*; or (5) 
ii- signifies to turn into, (convert; or ( 6 ) itindicates a phrase ; or (7) it indicates 

movement towards. Ex. (1) ( 0x3 “ he killed ”) cUi “ he massacred ” ; ( 

'"''T 

“ he struck ”) “ he beat violently” ; (^kj “ he cut”) “ he cut in 

X X X ^ ^ , X 

pieces ” : ( 2 ) (J> “ tie descended ”) Jy '■ lie brought down” ; (^jLc “ lie knew ” ' 


r^“ he taught ’ ’; (w.K “ lie wrote ”) “ he taught to or caused to write ’ ’ 

X X X ' ^ ' X 9 ^ 

( “ he entered”) “ he caused to enter, introduced ” ; (Jx^ “it was 

X»^ X' xXX xJJx 

many ”) tr. ‘ ‘ he increased ” ; (3) ' ‘ he told a lie ”) ‘ ‘ he believed 


him to be lying, took him or declared him to be a liar ” ; ( ( 3 <v« “he was 
truthful ” ) (3*^ believed, or he declared to be truthful ’ ’ ; (4) “ an 

i*" Po 

army”) “he collected an army” (txLx “a skin” ), “to skin, 


bind books ♦ ” : (5) ‘ ‘ to turn into a Christian, convert ” ; 


' to convert 


^ cIaSUc uncommon as an Jnfin., is also the measuie of the noim of place, 

as ; rnaktab^* “ a primary or preparatory school.” 

P ' xX 

^ NadamaV*’'* ( £)Ui ) • incorrectly amongst Indians and Persians nidamat. 

* Doubling a letter in Arabic has generally an intensive effect. 

♦ The Denominative forms of II Stem correspond to the Englisli verb formed from 
a noun, as “ to skin ” ; “to water ” etc. 
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to tamps or fire-worshipping“to make ( a foreign word) Arabic, to 

Arabicize * ’ : (6) ^ “ to way^f aJJ[ ’* (Infin. ; <-Ua ‘‘ to say aU' ^ 

(Infin. “he greeted him” {i.e. said ^JUf ): (7) 

“ to go East.” 

Active Part. cUiu m?x/a“ —Ex.: “ teacher” ; ‘‘ correoter, 

}>roof-rea(ier ” ; “ liaving a deep insight into,” 

Passive Part. cUii^ mufa^'aP^^ Ex.: “compounded; a mixture; 

ink” : “ bejewelled, inlaid with gold.” 

; o f ^ ..t' 

Infinitive tapiP^^, or ‘'1*^5 taf^ilaV ^^*.— Ex.; “ teaching” ; 

^ -- ' ' 

O'' 

“affecting, effect of”: “reminding; memoir; testimonial; pass- 

port” : “ experience; trial, essav.” 

P r .P'-O ‘^"O" 

Remark /.—Rare forms are and JUJLi,as: jtJ3from )/ “to repeat 

fi ''O., ' 

(speech); to do a thing again ’ * : from 4 ^^^^ “ to explain.’ ’ 

Remark LI .—Tlie verbal nouns of all the Derived Conjugations form their 
plurals in —(= sound fern, pi.), though those of II and IV Stems have 

-^o-' ^ ^ ^ 

also the broken plural as: “ a commentary etc.,” pi. 

(~ ol^jl) “falsenews.” 

Ill STEM fa'aP, is formed by inserting an alif after the first radical 
i.e. by lengthening tha first vowel of the primary. 

This stem adds to the primary, the sense of striving, thus; (0^ “to 

kill”) but Jili “ to try to kill, to fight with”; (v^ “to write), “to 

^ ^ 

correspond with” (with the accusative of the person); ( wdi “to 
overcome ”) wJU “ to try to overcome.” Hence a sense of reciprocity is 
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often implied,^ as; “lie struck”) vjU ‘'he struck and fought 

with ” ; ((jr^ “he sat” ) “he sat with”; he was the 

partner of So-and-so) (with accusative of person) “he went partners 

with.” 

This stem may also mean to exercise some abstract quality on a ])erson 
or thing, as : ( c))/ “ to be soft, gentle ”) ^5/ “ to exercise gentleness, to treat 

some one kindly ” : “ to caress, etc.” : (“ he journeyed alone' 

either “ he journeyed alone, or (with the preposition^) witli some one else.* 

Note too the following:—“ to demand repeatedly ’ ’; “ to return 

to (frequently) ” ; ^'to liirc by the month ” (from^-i) ; “ to hire 

for the summer ” (from »-^); “to speak with” (from “lip”); 

“ to embrace ” (from (3^ “ neck ”). 

9 < 9 ' ^ 

Active Part. jL^Lftx Ex.; “ opposing, confronting ” 

. 9 ^ 9 , ^ 

( 4 ^ 1 ^' ) “contradictory’ ’ ; hindering.” 

9^-9 

Passive Part. mufd'aP^'^. —Ex.: “ blesssed, auspicious.” 

9^^' 9 9^ 

Infinitive. aJUIaa: mufd'alaV*'^, and *.—Ex.: ‘ ‘ opposition ’ ’ 

> 9 9 ' 

“dialogue ” ; “discussing with. argument ” : JUi “slaughter 

( also iJlilflAj); “quarrel.” 

X X 

IV STEM lU^i af'aP, is formed by prefixing ( to the root and suppress 
ing the vowel of the first radical ( o ). With a few exceptions, it is transi¬ 
tive (taking the object in the accusative), and gives a causal signification to 


1 But Stein V f (Jpt^ (formed by prefixing c, to this sVem) always clearU) indi 
(;ate8 reciprocity. 

9 »‘ ^ i’xxx 

^ So too d) bororneri aiKi booomes 

This Passive Part, is rare in Persian. 

c 9 ^ 

Some concrete nouns are also found in this measure, as: “book”; 

9 - 

“stirrup-iron’'; “ account," etc., etc. 
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the primary, as: JjSf “ he caused to descend ”; “he bid to sit down ” ; 

“ he caused to write ’ ’; “ to do good to ” ; ( & “ to be fit for ’ ’ ) 

^Lol to bring into good condition ” ; “ to cause to appear ” ; “ to 

^ ^ “I . ^ ' '9 

cause to enter“ to cause to exit; ^bf “to expose for sale 

^ ^ i/' 

«‘he found the matter important”; «i>^! “he found him praise¬ 
worthy. ’ ’ 

C' 

It often forms verbs from nouns, as: “to do in the morning”; 

" ^ o •' 

(J^f “ to receive Islam, become a Muslism.’ ’ 

Frequently it has the sense oE beginning a gradual movement (intr.), as : 

“ he went to Sham (Syria) ” ; “ to go westwards ” ; ‘ to reach 

the top, bo high; to look downwards on, overlook”: ((*U “to stand, 

to rise up ’ to halt, dwell with; also to make to stand.” 


Remark .—From some roots, the Stems II and IV are both used as causals, 

ji X .* O 

thus : and both mean “ to inform.” Sometimes there is a difference 

in meaning; thus ^ “ to teach”, but “to inform.” 

Other examples are: uoil' “ the land became desolate ” ; fU\ 

P 4/^ ij , 

“the water became putrid ” ; “ the crop became fit for harvest- 

ing” ; k-Wall ^Jai} “ the child attained the age of weaning.” 

^ qP ^ q P S' c. p 

Acti7)e Part, mufHl"*''. —Ex.: “overlooking ” ; “ poly- 

S Kj P 

theist, implying partnership (to God)” ; “ benefactor.” 

P.oP 

Passive PartJ JjJu —Ex.; “ inspired ” ; “ made am- 

biguous, ambiguous”; “ forced into another, assimilated.” 

P 44 O P ^ 

ln:pmiive if'^dl*^. —Ex. (intr.) “yielding obedience, Islam ” ; 

O ^ * Kj 

(tr.) “making apparent, declaration”: vJLaif “dividing into halves 
(two equal parts), justice.” 


1 When the IV Stem is intransitive, as JL^f “to come towards,” there is no 
passive participle; the active participial form only is used, vide notes to VII and VIII 
Stems. 


44 
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Remark .—The broken plural [vide Remark 11, Stem II) is rarely 

P (J ✓ - fi ii’ij ^c, -'«• 

, as: pi. The regular feminine plural is commoner. 


V STEM tafa^‘al^, is formed by prefixing a ci> to No. II, of which it 

may refiect the consequence, as : ( ‘‘to give birth to, to beget “ to 

extract a child (doctor); also fig, being the cause of’’ ) ‘‘he was born.” 
It also converts it into a reflexive, or giv(^s the idea of doing a thing by degrees, 

and hence is also passive, as : ( ^ “ to drink”—“ to make to drink ”) 

“ to sip : “to become frozen, or hard”—“to cause to 


freeze”) “ he hardened himself by degrees; “ it was cold ” — “to 

make cold ”); “ he cooled himself by degrees” ; “ he broke ”_ jmS 

“ he shattered “it was shattered in pieces, etc.”; ( ^ “ he knew” 

- ^ “he taught, lie caused to know ”)r^“ to be made to know, to learn ”; 

^ ^ 

( “ to stand still; to be acquainted “ to make to stand still, to 

stop”) iJiJy “ he hesitated, he delayed.” 

Sometimes, it signifies to give oneself out as, or think oneself something, 
pretending,^ as: [jif “ he became great “ bethought himself great, he 

became proud ; ’ (or less common Ux) ) “to give oneself out as a pro¬ 
phet” ; “to pretend to be ill, to feign sickness”; “to pretend 

to 7!uhi or monastic life.” 

It also means, derived from a concrete noun, “to adopt the tenets, 
etc. of, to become,” as: “to become a Nasrdniyy^” (Christian)”; 

“to become a Yahudiyy" (Jew); a-U “to become bold or fierce as a 
lion ” ( “ to be propped, to lean on a 

o' 

Present Part. (J**Lo muUifa"iP’'.—Ex.x*JSL> “ thinking within oneself, be- 
ing anxious ; “pretending to be a prophet”; Jtt# “speaker, the 

1st person in grammar ” ; “ a student.” 


^ But in this sense. No. VI Stem is more common. 
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Passive Pari, cU^ mutafa^^aP^, —Ex.:being deeply versed in ” ; 
“expected.” 

^ So 

Infinitive Ja63 — Ex. : ‘‘ thinking ’ ’; ‘ ‘ taking warning ’ ’ ; 

.s> 

S stt ^ 

(Jwe^G '‘ reflecting.” 

VI STEM, iajalaV^, is formed by prefixing to No. Ill, to which it 
gives a reflexive, or a reciprocal meaning, and the subject in the latter case 

must be dual, plural, or a collective noun, as:^ " f o tlirow oneself down 

^ ^ ^ 

at full length ” ; Alff = * ‘ God made Himself exalted above all ” : ( 

■‘ he struck, gave blows to ”) “ to give and receive blows from, to fight ” ; 

( “ he wrote to”) “to write to and receive letters from, to cor¬ 

respond with.” 

This form has sometimes a sense of feigning’^ and the subject may 
then be singular, as : (‘‘ to be bold ”—‘ ‘ to make another bold ’ *) 
to show or pretend to be bold”; “feigning sickness”; 

“ pretending to have fever ” ; “to pretend to be a Christian.” 

P 9 ^ ^ 9 

Active Participle KX^^^^mutafdHP '^.—Ex.: “ being synonymous ” ; 

“ being close to each other ” ; «xcUi>o “ being distant.” 

P . ^^^9 p ^ ^^9 

Passive Participle mutafd^cd^”. —Ex.: “ taken as a com¬ 

panion.” This form is not used in Persian. 

P9 f 9 P9 

Infinitive cb>li5 tafd^ul^^ .—Ex.: “being contradictory”; 

p9 X ^ P9 ^ ^ 

“ clashing together ’ ’; u^jU3 ‘ ‘ feigning sickness ’ ‘ ‘ feigning bravery ’ * 

(but in Persian “ briery ”). 

VII STEM, Jbaijjs formed by prefixing ol »7i to No. I, of which it is 
altcays a neuter or passive (without any agent being mentioned), as: 


I In No. Ill, a second party is possible; in No. VI the reciprocity is necesary. 
s A meaning sometimes given by No. V, 
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“he broke“it was broken**; expose, reveal“) 

“ he showed himself openly, was revealed or discovered.” 

The original sense was a reflexive of No. I, as “ it broke itself”; but 
this and other derivative forms have become so habitually used in a 

passive sense, that the true passives of those verbs in which the form 
is in use, have fallen into disuse.^ One of the meanings of this form is 

‘ accepting the action of tlie primary,’ as: “ I broke it and so 

it was broken “1 opened the door and so it became 

open.” 

It sometimes implies that a person allows an act to be done to him, as : 
^^t“to let oneself be dragged”; “to let oneself be put to flight, to 
flee.” 


Remark L —^This Stem is distinguished from VIII in that the reflexive 
pronoun contained in it is never the indirect, but always the direct, object, 
and also in that this Stem never has a reciprocal signification. 

Remark II ,—When the first radical is^-^-(*-ci»,-e;-Jo or hamzah, 

this form is not used : form VIII takes its place. 

p 9 ^ y (j 9 P ^ ij 9 

[Active *') Participle munfaSf'*”. —Ex.: “ revealed ; iijSLiyo 

“ being lonely being congealed. 

Passive Participle^, None. 

9 " ,9 ^ ^ 

Infinitive Jf^[infi^aP ^.—Ex : pl^J “ being thrown down, demolition ”; 

o . ^ 

vjiywjf “ turning aside, deflection”; Jl*^] “admitting wrong doing, hence 
shame.” 


* In sonic3 cases for euphony, in other caaes to avoid ambiguity. Supposing from 
the stem were in use, the root might bo ^ “to backbite’*, on the form Jbiiil. 

^ Fa-nkaaarat. The | of the Infinitive in a hamzaP^H wash 

0 • 

^ The form of the Passive Participle is not found in stems with a neuter or passive 
meaning. Vide notes to Stems IV and VIIL 
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VIII STEM,* ifta'al'^, is formed by preaxing i to the Brst radical 

of No. I, which then loses its vowel, and by inserting ta (1) before the 
second radical. This form resembles No. VII in expressing the result of 
the action of the primary, and it also expresses the idea of such result after 
effort. It has generally a reflexive, less frequently a reciprocal or passive, 

signification, as; to acquire for oneself, earn one’s living’*; 

Y' o 

‘‘he busied himself, he tried'*; “he engaged himself, was busy 

in ’* (work for himself or another); “ he borrowed (a thing”); 


“ to take fire *’; ( “ he was exerting himself violently ” ; (cr^ 

‘ ‘ he touched “ he sought to touch, he felt for”; he helped) 

“ he was victorious (by God's help), he was reinforced” ; “it was 


full”; ((3^ ‘‘he passed by on the road, he excelled”) (3^1 “hebeat in a 

race, etc.*' ; “they contended or litigated with one another”; 

✓ 

✓ O ^ ^ X O 

to be collected ” ; “ to be or get mixed with.” 

Active Participle^ JjSi/c mufta^il*^, —Ex.: •xgiau© “striving”; 

9 4^9 ^ i, 9 

‘ ‘ managing, manager ’ ’; “ waiting for " ; ‘ ‘ shunning. * * 

Passive Participle JUJbu> mufta^aP”. —Ex.: “elevated, high”; 

P^^o9 

‘ ‘ shared, in common ’ ’; yc^i^ “ abridged. ’ ’ 

P O 9 4^ it 

Infinitive iftPdP^. —Ex.: u^f^i “ objecting to, objection” ; 

“ avoiding” ; “ honouring, honour.” 


1 Verbs with ^ as a first radical, do not appear to have this form. Vide Aasimila' 
tion, § I (o). 

2 ’When this VIII Stem is intransitive, as: “to be accused,” the Active 

Participle form only is used, with a passive sense, as: muttahim (not muttaham) ‘ ‘ accused. * ’ 
Vide also note 1 to IV Stem and note 3 to VII Stem. 
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IX STEM J«ii This is formed from the triliteral by prefixing I; 

suppressing the first vowel, and doubling the third radical. It expresses the 




becoming a conspicuous quality, such as colour or bodily defect, as: he 

^ o-* 35" c/ 

had a bilious complexion” ; adj., ‘‘yellow ”) yu>l ^ “ to be or become 
yellow, to yellow ” ; (“ to bo hunchbacked ”, ^ ‘ ‘ hunch-backed ”) 


35 ,^ o " ■^*'0 ^ 

‘‘ to become hump-backed ” ; (j)>c “ to be one-eyed”, adj.) 

“ to become one-eyed.” Of this form, one or two of the verbal nouns only 
are found in Persian. 


^ <'0 ^ o ^ 

Active Participle muf'alP^. —Ex.^^u* “ becoming very red.” 

Passive Participle. —None. 

^ O ^ ^ if o 

Infinitive ifHldP^. —Ex. “becoming crooked”; J3/>=*-l ® 

“ becoming squint-eyed.’ ’ 


X STPIM istaj'al^. It imxfiies inquiry, desire, opinion, or tendency, 

o 

with regard to the matter predicated by the simple verb, as: “he 

-''Cz-'O 

wanted to know, he inquired ” ; “ he asked for pardon ’ ’ ; “ he 

Z'-' O - O 

thought it beautiful” ; “he thought him contemptible.” 

Sometimes it is merely causal, as: * “ to make to swear, to adminis- 

ter an oath ’ ’ — uftLv. 

This form is also a reflexive' of No. IV, as: (^1 “he taught ”) ^JUL-oj “ he 
taught himself” ; “ to feel oneself lonely ” ; ^JUJumJ “ to surrender,” 


i This form is merely the ‘adjective (noun) of colour or defect* with the final 
radical doubled, etc.; vide § XIV (6). 

^ This word is used in Persian. 

3 This word is not used in Persian. 

* Originally also “ to ask or command to be sworn.’* 

6 And sometimes, therefore, the meaning is apparently neuter. 
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It is frequently denominative and may signify summoning for 
a purpose and also becoming like, as: “to call one to act as 

^ ^ ^ '<a < Q 

a ” and hence "'to engage as a servant”; (tr. and intr.) 

“to produce as a witness” (tr.), and “to testify to, to become a Muslim” 
(intr.); become like^?^, to petrify.” 

^ O' c ^ O * o 9 

Active Participle mustaf‘iV*^. —Ex.: (“ wanting to be in a 

Jf O 

hurry”, i.e.) “hastening”; « “coming towards, future”; i 

fi' ^ 

“ wishing to resign” ; “deserving of” ; “ one who hires or 

rents, a lessee.” 

Passive Participle mustaf^al^^. —Ex: “ brought into use, 

^ o " s P f 

used ’ ’; “thought to be good, appreciated, liked ” ; yxUL./o “hired, 

rented.” 

> ' O o o ^ o o 

Infinitive istij^dP”. —Ex.: JUjuLsI “using”; “asking for 

P ^ o ^ 

pardon ” ; “ tendering one’s resignation from office.” 

[XI STEM, Jl*Jl ifidlP, is formed from No. IX by inserting an alif after 

the second radical. It intensifies No. IX, as: “ to become very yellow.” 

According to some Grammarians No. IX indicates permanent colours or 
qualities. No. X those that are transitory or mutable. 

This form is not used in Persian at all, and is very rare in Arabic even. 

^ ^ 'p ^ 

tij ^ it ^ t' it ^ 

Active Participle J^a>o mufidlP^. —Ex.: ;Uaa.-o “ becoming very red,” 
Passive Participle. —None. 


1 Ill Persian (the definite form) also means “ resigncr, i.e. one who has 

^ P ^ O' of 

resigned,” The Past. Part. musiafep''^ (note the absence of the dots under 

signifies in Arabic “pardoned**; in Persian it is not used. 

It 23 a rule in cafjJ, that when a hamzah follows a weak letter that is «a^m, the 
weak letter has a maddah (written or understood); or in other words the long vowel is 
"' p ^ 

prolonged in sound; thus gkanQ’ “he sang,** but f,Ms ghiriad*^^ (measure ju.-) 


“singing” (verbal noun), in Persian Ixp. 
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p Jf ^ o 

Infinitive ifiUdl^”. —Ex ; becoming very red.”] 

[XII STEM, «JUy»il if‘aw‘al\ 

This form is not used in Persian, and is rare in Arabic even. It does 
not occur in the Quran.] 

[XIII STEM J^[ if^awwal^. 

If " 

This form is not used in Persian, and is rare in Arabic even. It does not 
occur in the Quran]. 

[XIV STEM, if'anlal^ is practically not used.] 

C 

fXV STEM, if^anlq is practically not used.] 


^ IV. Quadriliteral Verbs ( ). 

Quadrilitcral verbs are formed as follows: (1) A biliteral root expressing 

sound or movement may be repeated to indicate repetition, as: tivO^Ho 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

cause to shako, to make to quiver'* ( J) to slip); “ to whisper ” ; 

^ c ^ 

“to neigh*’ : (2) To the beginning, end, or middle of the triliteral, 

O' 

a fourth letter, usually a liquid or a sibilant, may be added, as: 

“to raise up (dust, or from the dead; from ^); “to be proud 

(from “to be high ”): (3) They may be formed from nouns of more 

than three letters, some of them foreign, as : ‘‘ to put socks on aperson 

(from Ar. form of Pers. wj>y); “ to become a (4) They 

« ' " O' ' o 

may be the prominent parts of a well-known formula, tw : “ to say 






^Jlb >1 ^ i/ ” ; “ to say <*ilt “ to say praise be to God.* * 


Remark .—A few derivatives of quadriliterals are found in Persian. There 

.-'O' 

are numerous onomatopoetio quadriliterals as : “ to gargle ’ *; “ to 

whisper.” 
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o' 

I STEM lM*; fallal**: in formation and conjugation corresponds to II 

C» ' 

of the Triliteral; it is both transitive and intransitive. Example: 
to cause to swing to and fro.” 

fi it ^ 9 S it 9 

Active Participle mufa^liP”. Ex.: “quivering”; 

fitit*’ 9 fi t 9 

Passive Participle Jl^ax) mufa^laP^J Ex.: “dangled, dangling, 

hesitating,” 

Jnfinitive iU*i fa*lalaP^, or fi*laP". Ex. : “ quivering, an 

9 yo ^ ' o 

earthquake ” ; also or “ whispering of the Tempter.” 


II STEM lUU^ tafa'laP : in formation and signiOcation agrees with V of 


- t f t- Cy ■' 

the Triliteral. Example : “to hesitate ” : “ to quiver ” : 

9^ ' 

“ to act like a 

9 ^ o't9 

Aciwe Participle mufafaPiP”. Ex.: x}Sl^ “shaking, fanciful, 

volatile”; y^'si'c>lto “hesitating.” 


Passive Participle, None. 

Infinitive, ji*A>F]x.: J>1>3 “quivering; an earthquake.” 

III STEM if^a^alP, This form is intransitive, as: “to 

creep with terror (of a person, the skin, or the heart).” It corresponds 
to VII of the triliteral. 


iyt it 9 vM^O-^ 

Active Participle, lUhaaj mufaHlP”. Ex.: “ being at rest in mind ’ ’ 

^ ^ Of 9 f o 9 

[from '‘he leant back (in a chair or on a pillow)] ; “ withering.” 

Passive Participle^ None. 

9 KJ o^ < 5,0 

Infinitive^ if‘i^ldP”, Ex.: “being at rest in mind”; 


“withering, vanishing.” 


[IV STEM if^anlaP. This form is very rare in Arabic and is not 

found in Persian.] 

i This is also the only form of the masdar^-^l-mlmiyy of the quadriliteral verb. 
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§ VI. Irreg^ular Verbs. 

For the conjugation of all Irregular Verbs vide Paradigms at the end. 
They are classed as:— 

S> ^ ^ 

1 . Doubled { as: ( for ) ‘‘to extend, to help”; 

“to dee.” 

2 . Hamzated as: “to order”; JU» ‘'to ask” (Im- 

perative J- and JU| or J5u.f); “to read.” 


Remark /.—If the first radical isas in “ to be social,” 

the III and IV Stems will be identical in form, i\s (HI) “ become 

familiar, to become at one’s ease” and (IV) “to make familiar, 

seta person at his ease.” 

Remark 11, —If the last radical is hamzali (,or ^ or j) as in “ to 

read”; “to become blind ” ; - t«xc ( 3 rd radical ^ ) “togobe- 

P ^ O*' 

yond,” the Infinitive of its II Stem is 

A © 

P ^ ^ * y' 

3. Assimilated or Weak of the Fd^ ( Jli« b ^IaI| clbi/o as: “ to 

])romise ” ; “ to be dry.” 


Remark /.—A word cannot begin with alii. A verb beginning with 
f is maJimuz, ‘ vide ’ 2 . 

Remark II. Verbs with the first radical wdw, drop the j in the Impera- 

Ci 0 

tivt*, as: “promise”: the measure of the Imperative is Jc. Such verbs 

may have one Infinitive of Stem I as: orcl.^^, from “tojoin, 

f.' U' ' 

unite, reach ” ; orvJu 9 j,from “ to praise, describe.” In the Infinitive 

P y' t, ^ y' ' 

of IV, the ^ changes to ^ 5 -, as: ( from ) ■. w^iile in VIII, thej, as 

also in the case of is assimilated to the o, that is characteristics of 

P y ^ .y ' P ''y' ' 

this Stem, as : JtAil ( from cLa; ), and ( from x^-\ )• 


1 The Infinitive of III is and of IV 
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4. Hollow, or Weak of the "Ayn ( t.e. which have 

in their triliteral infinitive, either of the weak letters ^ or ^ as the second 
radical, as: ‘‘to say’’ (from “saying”); 

sell ” ( “ selling ”). 

o ^ c*' o u 9 (j 

The measure of the Imperative is cli, or tli, or lU, as: “say”; ^ 

‘ ‘ sell ” ; ‘ ‘ fear.” 

The verbal nouns of Stems IV and X add x after the third radical, as: 

^ ^ y- fy x- O - ' 

and AxlSL-sf ( from (^15 ]. 

5. Defective, or weak of the Lam { u^sij b as: fyi - 

9 Cf^ o9 o-' y 

“to raid” (from^ “to call”; “ lo throw; 

'‘O*' 

yarzq “ to be pleased.” These have j or ^ for their 3rd radical. 
In the Active Participles, the terminations are changed into—,as: 

( for_^c|^ ) and ( for <^1; ). For the Infinitive of II, vide Remark II 
^ ^ ^ 

to (2) above. In the Infinitive of III, the is changed into alif, 

as: isliix) (Inf. of In the Infinitives of IV, VII, VIII, and X, 

where the third radical follows an alif, the ^ is changed into humzah, 

as: ( from ( from ) etc. 

(b) Combinations of these may occur. Verbs with weak letters follow 
the usual euphonic changes. 

Remark /.—If the 1st as well as the 3rd radical is weak, both weak letters 
are dropped in the Imperative (vide 3, Remark II); the measure is ^ as: 

L 5 ^ save,” Imperative ^3 

Remark 11, —The “Doubled” verb is a “Strong or Sound” verb 
( ^Uo cU? ) : the remainder, especially classes ( 3 ) to (5) and (b) are “ Weak ” 


9 c - 


( ). 


§ VI. Indeclinable Verbs. 


These are; (o)(_rV “ he is not,” and perhaps,” which have a Preterite 

only. Both are conjugated in all persons, numbers and genders. (From 
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“am I not your Lord?’* comes the Persian expression c:—i| 
“the day of God’s covenant with man”). 

(6) The following are found in the 2nd persons masculine and feminine 

of the Imperative only, singular, dual, and plural: oU “give”; JU5 
“come.” ^ 

(c) To these may be added ^ “bring” (Imperative); found in the 
singular and plural masculine, and the singular feminine. The expression 

^ “ prolong it ” = 1 

- 

In the same numbers and genders is found (Imperative) “come on, 
haste.” This occurs in the A^an, 

c 

§ VII. Verbal Nouns of Action formed with M ^). 

(a) Besides the simple ‘ Infinitives ’ or Verbal Nouns, there are some 
verbal nouns beginning with which have exactly the same meaning. 

They arc of the form of the nouns of time and place— 

^ o y 0y <j y S>y o y 

I. ( cbt? ) - JUa/o or ; and or ‘ilAfl-*. Ex.: ® “ striking ’’; 

P S y y(^ y o y 

“sitting”; S^e^ye^ “doing kindness”; The broken plural of 

^ yy f ^ y S y y > y y 

these is regular, on the measure as: 

y fi 1*i'^ fSiy9 / <- 

II. ( (Jxf Ex.: ( = “mixing.” 

✓ 

yyy fiyy 9 9 yy y 9 

III. ( Lh:li)-clislio. Ex.: Jjlftx) (ordinary Infinitive ). 

^ yiyy 9 y i,9 

IV. ( ) -(Jmslx), Ex, : ^“ honouring.” 

" yy 9 ^^y P^y y 9 P'^y y 

V. (cUa» ) - JjtiiU). Ex.: “ being tight.” 

, y y y p y y y 9 P y y y 9 9 ' y y 

VI. ( (Jltflii ) - Ex.: (JUl^iiuc (— JL^lacu) “ being long-suffering ” 5 


1 In Persian and Urdu, pronounced as the accusative QiiHQ,€vaghayr^-h^. In Arabic, 
the word has the three cases. 

2 These infinitives in Af, and the noun of time and place, are always identical in form; 
the passive participle too, is the same, except in the simple triliteral. 


But JLjy^ “a time or place of striking,” as the Aor. has 

vowel. 


as its second 


yy i^y 

* In Persian and cjj^^Aiuo. 
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.. ✓✓o / ^ c ^ ^ if ✓ S' 

VII. ( JUjftjj) - JU&i^. Ex.: wJlajtx) ( = “ change. 


VIII. (cU2i)-J^. Ex.; “complaining”; 

i “ ^ " 

^ <j 

( = ^|y^l) “drawing near. 

jJxo P ^^<*9 ^ ^ P^ o 

IX. ( cU^’O - ( for lIUa/o ). Ex : “ being red. 




p 


X. f Kx: ^ “ the deducing. 


XI. ( J^l ^ 'AUMasdar^ *l-Mtmiyy^ not used. 

P O ^ ^ i,'- 

{h) If the trilitcral begins with wdw ( 5 ) . the measure is lUs^, as: ap^ 

“ promisins ” ; “ inheriting.” Also from a few roots that do not begin 

%vith toaw, the noun is formed on thLs measure, as: returning ”; 

“ to be easy ”) “ being easy ”; “ being an orphan. 

(c) In the case of verbs with four radicals also, the aUmasdar'‘ 'Umimiyy^ 

is on the measure of the passive participle; as: = etc., etc. 

(d) The al-maMdir'‘ 'l-mlmiyyah, and the nouns of time and place of all 
derived forms from verbs of three or of four radicals, as also of the simple 
quadriliteral root, have no plural; but when these forms are past participles 
they have a plural. 

S VIII. Noun of Time and Place {j **^1 )• 

(a) The measure from the simple triliteral is the same as for the 

ai-mmlar-’l rmmiyy-, i.e. or cU-'.andilX or il^.as: “aplace 

it 

of slaughter, a vital spot”; “place of alighting, stage; place”*; 

^lio maqdm'^'' “place of standing, place”, from ct> “to stand”; 

> 

I The second vowel is not constant, thus: mahldkah or mahlikah ; maqharah or 
maqburah. In a few cases only are two such measures found for one word. The pi. of 

9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ P ^ 9^^o ' 

these forms is jUlix) as: ^5lCo pi. of and vide § IX (d). 


2 In Persian also - a palace »’ : Ar. , Pers., and Urdu. “ the quarter of a town.*’ 
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“graveyard” (also cr “ place of destrue- 

/ f '' ' o ^ 

tion” or “place of execution ” ; place of study, a college”; 

“place of giving decision, court”; 5^0 or “printing-office.” Tbr- 

addition of the ii often gives the idea of “abounding in, as: iJ*x«»ho ‘‘ a place 
abounding in lions.” 

(h) ( 1 ) For verbs commencing witli ^ or the measure is JUi« and 
sometimes as: ‘‘ pla(;e or time of promise ”, and “ time 

or place of fulfilment of promise, rendezvous ” ; ( for “ place or 

. . . . . . S> ' U ^ 

time of birth, anniversary of birth ” ; '' watering-place,” eta.; “ a 

betting game at archery ” (from “ to cast lots with arrows ”), 

(2) This measure is also formed from some roots that do not commence with 

as: mosque ” ; “ west, sunset ” ; place of striking ” ; 

J>x) ‘‘ place of alighting, a stage.” All the above can he Infinitive^? as well 

(3) When the third radical is weak, the second syllable is always pointed 

^o-' Jf •'i, ^ .'o-' ^ ^ ^ 

with tathah, as : ( for <, 5 ^ ) from “ to graze ” ; (for ) 

from “ to look for slielter.” 

(c) From the derived stems and from quadriliterals, these nouns are 
of the same measure as the Passive Participle (and consequently of the 

al-masdar^^inimiyy^ also), as:—II. (for ) “prayer carpet”; 


1 ii' . « , ^^ 

^ JUA/o IS one of the measures for the noua of instrument, as: (for ^:)}}yo 

A ^f0 

miufzan*^”) “scales”; “key.” 

^ Plural From Stem I, on the measuro JUitc, 

Plural From Stem I, on tlio measure 
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V. “place of ablution”; VII. “place of descent”: VIIL 

(f ^ 

lOc ( for pillow.” 


Remark /.—Though neuter verbs have no passive (onJj the active) 
participle form, yet for the al-masdar^ Umimiyy^, and the noun of time and 
place, the theoretical measure of their past participles is observed. 


Remark IL —It will thus be seen that a word like (from ) may 
liave four meanings, ( 1 ) “ treated kindly ” (pastpartic.); ( 2 ) “ treating another 
kindly”, or‘‘being treated kindly” (a^masdar" l-m%miyy)\ or (3) “place 
of — or ( 4 ) “ time of kind treatment ’ ’ (i.e. noun of place or of time): while 

being from a neuter verb will have but three, ( 1 ) “changing” (intr. 
infin.); ( 2 ) “ time of change ” ; and (3) “place of change.” From Stem I, 
there can be four meanings (the passive participle having a different 
measure): i.e. active and passive infinitive ; and time or place of killing. 


i:; IX. Noun of Instrument. 

{a) (1) There is no fixed form iov 'primitive nouns, as : a knife ” ; 

p P ^ 

“ a hatchet, adze.” Vide also § XI (a). 

P P o 

( 2 ) The following forms are from triliterals (I Stem) only: JU^; 

JUiuo. Examples: “file”; “butcher’s chopper”; hj^ “a 

packing needle”; ‘‘a strainer (metal)”: a-JiCo broom”; 

fi O P*' 

“fan” (from “blowing pleasantly”); if^ (for “a mirror”; 

P P * P O 

Afllux “girdle, zone of the earth”; (for ) “ strainer ”( = the 

commoner form 

(3) When this no«n is derived from verbs with j or 45 as the medial radi- 

P r ^ P Qp^ 

cal, the weak letter remains unchanged, as: “ halter ” (from 

p^u ^ ^ 9 ^ 

“ to lead ”); “needle” (from ist^ - “ to sew ”). 


1 These nouns are readily distinguishable from the Nouns of Time and Place by the 
kaarah with which the prefixed mlm is pointed. 
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(d) The two measures cJ^i^ and of the noun of instrument are 

also rarely used as adjectives.^ They convey the idea of doing a thing like a 

machine and hence sometimes habitually, as: coughing habitually 

“coming towards one with boldness.” F^dealso § XV (5) Remark III. 
Remark, —In Persian, perhaps the only word found of this last measure and 

fi' 

meaning is ;Ua>o “ a builder; an architect.” 

(c) The noun of instrument sometimes indicates the vessel in which 

something is contained, as: or “a brazier”; “ a milk- 

paiJ.” 

{d) The measure of tJie broken plural for JUax> and xUiuj is JLcU/o^ as: 

‘ * files ”, “girdles”: of it is JU^Ux), as: “arch”, pi. 

^ X o' 

f ^ ^ 

« X. other Verbal Nouns. 

(a) The Noun of the Number of Times or ijJ\ ), 

' 

This signifies the number of times an action is done. It is formed by 
sufiBxing a J to all Infinitives that do not already ©nd in S. It is a form of 
the Noun of Unity, vide § XII. 

The measure for I Stem is aW, as: “one blow” ; “one 

promise”; “one draught”; “one sitting”; “one 

standing.” 

Examples : “ I struck him once ’ ’ (but aL^ = “ I struck 

him severely ”); t^-IU “they sat two sittings’,’( = I>-JU.); e.U,J 

y ^ y 

“they stood up several times.” The plural of this measure is the 
legular feminine plural, a plural of paucity, and = “ several times.” 


t Make no change for gender. 
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Sterns II' and III,^ and the simple Quadriliteral,'‘' have two forms of 
Infinitive, one of eacli ending in consequently for forming this noun, 

that forni tliat does not end in S is selected. 

When the ordinary verbal noun ends in x, a word to limit its meaning 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

is placed after it, as: “ 1 raised him up once only.’" Vide 

also Adverbial Numerals. 

(h) Noun of Kind or Manner ( or ). This indi- 

cates tlie manner of doing an act. From the triliteral, it is of the measure AJUi, 

as: 4^** mode of writing, handwriting”: ci-aaS' '‘I wrote like 

Yusuf).” If the verbal noun is already of the measure ‘'Ki (as ), 

manner must be expressed by a paraphrase. 

From the derived forms, this noun is the same as the noun indicating the 

-'o C." 

number of times (‘ vide’ a), as : “ he mixed it as a doctor 

does.” 


^ XI. The Noun Concrete Noun). 


(a) Primitive Nouns ( Primitive nouns are those that can¬ 

not properly be referred to any verbal root. They may be triliteral, 
quadriliteral or quinqueliteral; as : JtjJ “ camel ’ ’; saffron in flower ” ; 

quince.” They exist in varying measures of all three forms. They 
have no fixed forms or measures. They are always concrete and are not 
derived from verbs. Still, in dictionaries, they must be looked for under the 
form that might he that of their root. 

From primitive nouns, however, derivatives ma\’ be formed, as: 


P o (J'- P 

J liitiiiitiveK and aJUAj. 

^ infinitives Jl*i and aJLcUbo. 

p (j ^ 

Infinitives and aIW. 


45 
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NOUN OF UNITY. 


“ horse or mare/’ “ horseman,.t^ood rider”; “ a stone,” 


'to 


Petrify ” ; “ a lion ” ; “ a place full of lions.’ ’ 

jJo 

(6) Derivative Nouns [ ) may be deiived from nouns or 

from verbs. 

^ XII. Noun of Unity. 

Nouns of Unity ( ) indicate one individual form out of 


a species, as: “ pigeon-kind ” or '‘doves,” AajUa. “a pigeon or 

dove,” (but pUa. used as singular is the masculine of and = ‘' a cf)ck 

pigeon”): ‘‘a gold coin” or ‘'a. piece of gold,” from ‘‘uold ” 

The plural, the regular feminine plural, is a plural of paucity. 


§ XIIL Some Forms of Verbal Nouns. 

The principal are:— 

1. Trades AND Offices (abstract) A^Uias: “trading,” 

✓ ^ 

AJrl.^ “ tailoring ” ; ajUT “ clerkship.” 

Remark I ,—The plural is the regular feminine plural. 

Remark 11 ,—The person professing or carrying on a trade is, as stated 

. p f ^' 

under Intensive Adjectives {vide ^ XV), of tlie measure a^: 

“ butcher.” 

2. Pains and Diseases are (which is also one of the measures 

p ^ f fi ^9 p '^y 

for sound), its : “ headache ” ; (*(<3 “ catarrh ” ; Jl*— “ cough” ; 

“quinsy.” 

p ^ 

3. (i) Continuous or Unbroken Sounds are JUti fu^dl^^ (also used 

^ T 

for some pains of the body), or fa*il^” (also one of the measures for 

p f p p , ' ^" 

motion, etc.), as: ‘ ‘ a ory ’ ’; ‘ ‘ whistling ’ ’ ( ‘ ‘ one whistle ”): 

p ^ 

“the sound of running-water, snoring, etc.” For these, the regular 
feminine plural in o is used. 


1 Vide end of § VTII (a), p. C52. 

PPP 

® But or jL. (from the same root) generally means “ prostration (in worship).'’ 
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(ii) Broken Sounds are and sometimes as : ‘‘ cachinna- 

tion, the lia-lia-lia sound of loud laughter ’'; “ gurgling ’'; “ rin- 

sing the mouth ’ ’ ; ^Ai ‘ ‘ gurgling of liquid poured from a bottle.” For these, 

^ ^ ^' 
either the regular feminine plural, or else JJU* is used, as: or 

p 

4. Motion, Commotion, Emotion. fa'alan^^^ and less commonly 

S \j P ^ ^ 

/a‘iZ“” (which is also one of the measures for sound), as: “ running 

fast: aim flowing”: “palpitation of heart”: “marching, 

departure ” : “ a torrent; fast-galloper (horse); traveller.” 


5. Flight or Avoidance, (which is one form of the triliteral 

p p 

Jiifinitive), a8;jy ‘tliglit”: ;lii “ drawing back; aversion”: 

Pr P ^ P ^ 

ing, running away ”: ( for <^^1) “refusal”: “veiling,” and 

p 

hence “ modesty ”, also a “ veil or screen ” : “ encountering unexpected- 

Jy,” also “ a veil ” ; “ a sheath.” 


pfp 

Remark .—Most nouns of the measure JUi, make their plural in jAf, as: 

p ^ p pf 

wUS', pi. 

f/o. ^ P^O 

6. (i) A Small Bit as : “ a broken crust; also a broken 

P <^C> P‘'(^ P^'U 

piece of anything ’ ’; A*lai * ‘ a fragment ’ ’; “ a rag ’ ’; “ one of the 

fiqrat or vertebrae of the back. ’ ’ 

p^ p ^ p ^ 

These take the regular feminine plural or else cUi, as: or ftt*. Vide 

" ^ ^ 

also Collective Nouns (e). 

P^^ P PP^^ 9 

(ii) Small Pieces, Refuse fu^alat^^, as: “filings”; 

p^p 

“saw-dust”; “clippings, potsherds”; A-ali^ “sweepings.” These 

take the regular feminine plural. 
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(iii) A SMALL QUANTITY, aIa# fu'lat'*" (also the measure for colour), as : 
“ a drauglit of liquid” ; “ a handful ” ; il“ a small quantity ’ ; 

“ small drink ” (tliis may also be tlie Infinitive with the s of unity). 

^ . c-f 

These take the regular feminine plural, or else cUj, as : “ a copy,” pi. 

j c)r 






7. ('OLOUR IN THE ABSTRACT aUi fu'laV'^ (also the measure for a small 

quantity), as: “ redness ‘‘greenness”; “ sun-burntness, 

p ^ p 

brunetteness ” ; but exceptions are “ whiteness “ blackness.” 

p. ^ p ^ p ^ ^ 

8. Vessel or Implement JU. as: wiU. “milk-pail”; 

‘ ‘ throng.” 

p ^ Pf^ 

9. An oi fice as : “ office of KhaUfah.'' 

10. Machine, or Place where something is obtained ^Ui fa^'alat^^, 

p ^^^'' p 

as: Ajt^ “fireship”; A^ib'“ chalk-pit.” 

11. For Participles used as Nouns vidv § XIV (a) (2). 


§ XIV. Verbal Adjectives. 

(a) Simple Adjectives denoting an inherent quality are derived from 
the simple triliteral (generally of neuter verbs), but are irregular in form and 

P ^ ^ ^ 9 , P P ^ 

measure, as: “handsome” “ to be handsome”); (alsoc^^y) 

* ^ p ^ 0f ^ 

“happy” (from “to be happy”); “ cautious ” (from “ to be 
cautious ”); cjlAkc “ thirsty ” “ to be thirsty ”); “ naked ” (from 

f 

* “ to be naked ”); ‘‘ empty ” (from jk ^); “ good ’' (from 


wU 


i Alif maqmrah ( for ^ or )i8 written without the dots. 
* “ to whistle.” Also jibm “zero.” 
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(2) The participles are also used as adjectives and nouns, as: 

‘‘ temperate” ; “ humble ” ; “ accomplished ( “ to excel; 

^ ^ ^ ^ t, ^ 

also to remain over”); '‘learned” (from “to know”); v^K 

“ writing, a scribe” ; ‘‘ written, a letter ’ ; “existing ' (oe^^pass. 

oi “ to find ”); c)‘ ‘ mad. 


Remark. —The measure J^li when formed from lW and th(‘ irunsiiive 
is not only a real participle indicating temporary state, but also a substantive 
or adjective denoting habitual state or continuous action, as : , 

^ ^ 9 

etc. But from the intransitive and from (always intransitive), 

S' s> 

the measure has the participle sense only, as: “rejoicing”; 

“being cowardly” (from “being narrow” (from • 

the corresponding adjectives of these are : 

(6) Adjectives (masculine) denoting (.'olour ok Defect are of the 

9 ^o' ^ 9 ^ / Re¬ 
measure JUif , as : red” ( “he was red”); “yellow’ 

9 ^ ^ ^ 9 tr e - 

(f “to be yellow ”); “ green ” “ to be green ”) : “ black- 

✓ 

^,99^ , 

eyed ” ; ^ “ squint-eyed ” ( JU. - fjysu “ tobeclianged, etc., to be squint 

.f 

eyed ”); “ to be thin in the stomach ” (also In good sense of a man, 

“ to be lean in the flank ”); “ deaf ” ; a‘ma (for t 5 ^^f) “ blind.” 

This form undergoes no permutation of weak letters; u^f (^ud not u^bi). 
Remark /,—The feminine of this measure, when it signifies colour or defect ^ 
is , as: “ white ” ; “ squint-eyed ” ; “ deaf ’’; 


1 But jibA “ to whistle.” Also“ zero.” 

^ Stem IX of the Verb (Q'.t?.) w merely this adjectivo with the final radica 
muehaddad, 

8 The servile hamzah changes to ^ in the dual : vide Declension, § XXI (i). 
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“blind.’’ The termination is also found in substantives, as: 
“desert.” Vide § XVTII (h) 3. 

Remark //. -The measure of tlK‘ broken plural for the adjective of colour 

or defect (not elative), masculine or feminine, is cUf, as; Jb?*; and 

p sf i ^ ^ 

JU; and ^ 


(c) The Elatfve ( Jj-iij' ). The same measure cUif gives the 

^ fc. 

masculine elative (t.e. comparative and superlative), as: “better or 

Uf P '' o.' 

best ” ; di*f “ more or most majestic” (cM^ positive); ” more or most 

Ingh ” ; '^more or most thirsty’’; “more or most naked.” 

Wlien the |>ositive is already of this form, as in u^f “white,” the compara- 

tive and superlative are thus expressed: “ mon‘ intense as to white- 

^ s 

ness” ; tdt^ ^'Ihe most intense as to black.” 


(d) Wlien tlu‘ elative is followed by the preposition “ tlian ” ((^), 
it is tomparaiive and always remains masculine singular in form, as: 

■^0 9 ^ (j ^ 

Ai/c “she is greater than he”; otherwise it is superlative, as: 

“this is grandest (of all) ” ; Ilf “ the greatest”;^' Ail' “God is 

most Great (of all') ” i vi^f “the iK)blest of men”; 

“ the largest (fern.) of the cities.” 

Remark L —If the latter [)art of the coinparison is not a simple 
noun but a sentence etc., an appropriate pronoun is suffixed to as : 

9(t ^ 9 9 C'' f 

^xT (aU or) “the weather is better to-day than 

\ C 

it was yesterday ” : Jr-; “and verily I was 


i.e. than any other beinp.” 
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more concerned about the wounds of the Apostle of God than I was about 
my own wounds.” 

Remark 11 .—The article Jt is not a necessary adjunct of the superlative. 


as: j j When, however, the Elative is defined by 

the article, or by a following genitive, or a sufiixed pronoun, it is always 
superlative. 

(e) The masadine elative can be formed from most Triliterals. As 
a comparative, tlie elative has only the one form: it has no feminine and 
no plural. 


Re'inark .—Elatives are naturally not used from roots which express ideas 

that do not admit of comparison, such as oU “ to die.” 

Adjectives that express (jolour or defect do not admit of comparison on 


this measure, as they are already of the measure 

(/) For the elative of the participles of the Derived Forms, a para])hrase is 

res(.)rted to, as : y^f; ^ or better 


(. 7 ) The feminine fu'ht., of the elative, is only used for the superlative 
wlien it is a qu.difying epitlnd or when it governs a genitive (and not 

when it is a predicate), as; { “ tho Most Excellent names 

>* 0 > 


of God ” ^‘Hhe largest of the cities”: but 

/•t. ^ ^ ij ^ ^ 

“ she is the handsomest of iny daughters ” ; (and ^r!} “ Zaynab is 

liandsom^r than she is”). Unlike the masculine, the feminine cannot be 

formed from every triliteral; thus etc. have no 

feminine : the masculine form is used, or else a paraphrase. 

f 

The plural of the masculine superlative is and of the feminine 

cU-* , or (rarely) as : pi. P^- or Vide § XXIII 

(r) (15). 


I ie. the Attributes of God ( ). The essential name of God is 

( ). The exalted Name of God ( ) is known to few; it has 


magic power. 
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Remark .—Diay be the fern, of adjectives that are not superlatives, 

as: ^ “ pregnant,” hr. pL “hermaphrodite,” hr. pi. 

and 

g 

(Ji) “good,” and “evil,” are substantives or adjectives; they 
form the elative in the usual manner. However, their positives are often used 

W O ' fi ' 

for their elatives, as: or ) “this is better than that”; 

the best of man.” 


s XV. Verbal Intensive Adjectives or Intensive Agents, 

Po 

( tijiJUjJ JlrliJi ). 

These are adjectives or substantives, and are derived from, t.f. take 
their force from, the triliteral. The commoner forms are :— 

j? ^ c ■ ' i' 

(1) JU* an intensive form of Ex.: JU^ “killer of many”: 

a great liar ” ; “ a great hely>er.” 

JWX 

Remark. —Professions are geneially of this form, as : “a great imita- 

tor, a professional story-teller” ; “a barber” : JKf “glutton” ; 

V 

“ a great traveller (especially by sea)” ; “ very treacherous.” 

(2) Ex.:^3j 4X^ “very truthful” { J.vU “truthful”; (y^ 

p Ct y 

“ friend •: “ very silent ” : - very lioly ” (of men ; but ‘ 

of God): “ very drunken.” 


(3) Ex. ; ” very patient ” ; “ very forgiving (of 

God)”; “ very thankful; aho a great appreciator” (said of God with 


<? fi^p p 

J This form is very rare; ^ very great”; “great collector” 

Hde ( 5 ). 
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reference to man’s few good deeds); ‘ ‘ very frowning, lookimi angry ’ ’ ; 

^ f' f St' ^ ^ fi St' 

J^!=J(<! “ a glutton = ‘‘a liar ” ; ‘' very ignorant.” 

Rarely, this form has a passive sense, as: = (but ''accep- 

0 9 ^ 

tance”): ( =ct« 7 ^ “sent” ?'c.) ‘"Propliet”; here it has lost its 

intensive force. 


(4) Ex.: ^^j**very merciful” (of (^od); ^4^ “very learned” 

(of God or man; but of man only) : ‘‘ very intelligent ” : ^4' ” very 

painful.” 

This form is not always intensive, as: “sick”; “a philo- 

sopher ” ; “dear”: c-oyi “noble, of good family”; ‘deep.” 

S> ' 

In “very stingy, miserly,” tlie intensive meaning is contained in the 

root. 

This form, when not intensive, has often the signification of the passive 

p 9u '• p ' ‘ ^ ^ - c > <j ^ 

])articiple as . cl-hAi “slain ” ( = ‘‘ wounded ” ( - ^y;^) • 

fi ^ 9o ^ ^ A 

It has sometimes, though rarely, an active meaning, as : 

f ^ p ^ 

” witness” ; “ quarrelsome”( = and also “enemy.” 

There are other rare forms. 

(5) To a few intensive adjectives, the addition of i gives still greater 

pS P'S' 

intensity, as: (•5U ^ “very learned (of God or man)”; • “the very 

9 t. 'o S)'^ 

learned (of man only)”: “very intelligent”; but “the 

St ^ 

most intelligent of the age”: ) “a relator of something that 

happened''' \ “^professional story-teller = Aj|y : Jt^jl “talkative,” but 

P''PS^ p S ' c ^' 

Ajy’ = a collector ” ; “ an liabitual collector ” : “ con¬ 
it . - ' 

ferring favours ( aaaj ) on ” ; <SyLx. intensive. Vide § XIX (/). 


* No epithet ending in a g (which resembles the feminine), or in ^ (which resem¬ 
bles the ya^'^^n-niehnh), can refer to the Deity. 
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In Persian, of this intensive form, perhaps tlie only words used are 
and 

Remark /,—There are other rare forms of the intensive not found in 
Persian, as: • '‘an immoderate lauj^her ” ; but “a great dis- 

criminator ” (epithet of the l£hallfah ‘Umar) and “Everlasting” are 

occasionally used in Persian. In the Qoran occurs IjJi “ woe to 

every backbiter and defamer.’ ’ ^ 

yPfj 9 (j 

Remark IL —The Isyri^'UMuhalagiah { ) forms the plural 

regularly in ; except the form with added J, whicli hjis no plural. Ex. : 

pi. of ; but A>ojU lias no plural. 

Remark 111 .—As stated in § IX (6), the two measures of the noun of in- 

( fi ^ Q 

strumcmt, and are also used as intensive adjectives: these admit 

of the intensive J mentioned in (5), but tliey make no change for gender; 
they admit of the usual broken f)lural and cLrlfiA). 

(7) For the Infinitive used as an intensive adjective vide ^ LXII {d). 


^ XVI. The Relative (Denominative) Adjective, and its Abstract 
Noun, and Collective Plural. 

The Relative Adjective and its Abstract Noun is formed by 

i 

suffixing ^ and rejeciting the J of the feminine or the endings of the dual and 
plural, and denotes that a person or thing belongs to, or is connected with, 

the word from which it is derived, as: “belonging to Mekkah,” from 

‘‘ paternal, maternal, or parental ” ; belonging to Hasan, 

or to the Hasandn^ ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ relating to the Haramdn^ ’ ’ (the sacred 

precincts of the two mosques in Mekkah and Medinah, or according to some 
Mekkah and Jerusalem). 

1 ^fasonliiie and Feminine. 

2 “ defaming l>ehind a per-^on’s back,’ * hut defaming to a person’s face. ” 
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(a) If the noun itself ends in a preceded by more than two letters, 

there is no change, as : a Sufiyy.*^ 

(b) If the ^ of the noun is preceded by only one letter, the first ^ is 

ifi 

marked with fathah, and the second changed to 5 , as: Hayy^” (name of 

an Arab tribe and a village), 

(c) If a noun of three or of four letters ends in or ^ or ' (as - 1-^), 

the final letter is changed to j before the suffix, as; b^, rel. adj 






“youth,” 1-i-o name of a hill in Mekkah, “John,” rel. 

Moses adj. isjr ^; isy^-^ 


o ^ 

id) If the short final alif is the fifth letter, it is dropped, as : 

s>j ^ y * y 

•‘Mustafn ” (chosen), rel. adj. “ the hubara bustard,” ; 

(for h)r ), rel. adj. ® 

But in nounsending in ^ with only three letters besides it, if the 2 nd 
radical lias a vowel, the is rejected; but if the 2 nd radical is mkin, 

the ^ may be changed into j but is preferably rejected, as : ^ swift 

t . 

ass,” rel. adj. Barada River,” rel. adj. 4 ^.^ ; 

‘‘ relationship,” rel. adj. or 


* Su«?li forms as 


iSJ 




sH 

and though used by the Arabs of 

Baghdad, are incorrect^ and are borrowed from the Persians. Modern Persians, for 
“ Chinese say Tn Baghdad chlnaiol (m.c.) moans ‘‘Chines© 

silk.” 

‘2 In India and Persia for the ora, and “ « Christian ’* In 

Baghdad, there is an Arab Christian family known as ^^i***^. 

" Incorrectly, amongst Indiana and Persians 
♦ In Persia 

Incorrectly in modern Arabic and in Persian and ^y^d. 
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(e) Nouns that end in aUf mamdudah ( ) change the final hamzah 

into as: “sky,” rel. adj. “belonging to the sky,” but 

^ OJ ^ 

Mm ‘' winter ” becomes 

t,, M ^ %0'- 

From or “ France,” are formed aud etc. 

'* y " ^ • y 

(/) A j that has been dropped, is restored in tlie relative adjective, as : 
vf (yf ) “father,” ^ ‘‘brother,” ) “blood,” 

^ ^ y y ^ y ^ y 

\ ) “ missionary,” 

fy '{yy 

(g) Occasionally there are certain changes in the short vowels, as: 

/< 

Zj yy y^ 

“ Medinah,” rel. adj. madarnyy*^^ \ Qmaysli^^ (the Prophet’s 

tribe); ’ Qnrashiyy'^^. 

•^ ; -f.'' ^ 

The kasrdh in the measures cUi and ^‘JUi ig changed to fathah, as: <jUx5 

^ ^y 

“ a king,” rel. adj. ^yXo 

(^) In the case of a proper noun compounded of two words, one is 

^ p ^ >p 

siJ yy O ' ^ ' OJ O \iJ yy Oy 

usually dropped, as : ^ 5 ^ fromy-?yl , and from 

5? 

^ c $> 

M y y y "o y y y 

(%) The following are irregular:—* { from (^>*4^1 ); “ a follower 

t. . 

of Abu Hanifah,” but “a follower of Hamf*” ” (an epithet of 

t. . 

Abraham): before Islam, the Arab tribes styled themselves 

{j) Another form of the suffix is <yf, principally used in technical terms, 

tP ^ Q ^ 

as : “ corporeal ” ; “ spiritual ” ; ^yU*i5 “lower ” (of letters 

$ 

y cy 

dotted underneath ; also of a storey in a building) ; 


I In modern Arabic- aa well in India and Persia, 




•2 A special kind of shoe without heel that comes from Yemen, is now called : 
it therefore annoys a Fawatity^”** t^o be caliod “ Yamonx," 
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(k) The feminine of the relative adjectiv(‘ is formed in the usual way by 
adding y. 

Remark ,— Persians however distinguish the fern. adj. by a silent h { % 
and the abstract noun {vide (Z)] by a long /To)* 


Remark ,— Besides the regular masc. pi. {vide ^ XXI (p)], broken 
plurals are found, as: “a Moor,” pi. t;lAx3 ; ‘‘a Damascene,” 

pi. a Baghdadi,* ’ pL 

(/) The Abstract Noun. Tlie feminine of the Relative Adjective serves 

, 'p , 

M UJjW ' 

as an abstract noun', as: pertaining to God ” : cU^/i “divinity”: 


<JJ "O'' 

“foolish”; “state of ignorance, the time before falarn ” : 

“ how , reh adj. and abstract noun ( Pers. “ the 

•* " * 

howuess, state, etc.” ; Ar., wliat is that ? ”, abstract noun a.^U “in¬ 

trinsic worth, qualities, nature.' * 


Remark ,—In theological terms, the termination—oj—is found 
instead, as; “ divinity’*; “ kingdom of God ” ; “ omnipo- 

^ f . 

teiR e of God ” : “ humanity.” 

{k) Collective Plural. So, too, a collective plural is formed from some 
words by adding tlie fern. J to the relative adjective (and also to some 

i. O' O' 

singulars) as: relative adjective, “materialist,” “the sect of 

0 ^ j> 

dahriyy ” ; singular noun. “ camel-leader, or aman who lets out camels 

on hire,” pi. ‘ ‘a body of camel-leaders ”). 


1 As stated else^^ here, Persians have imitated this form and added the termination tu 
some Persian words, as : “ dog-naturodness (in a bad sense). “ 

Indians even write p (“everything is nafure”) and in slang say 

“ being a native.^ ’ 
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XVII. 


The Diminutive 


( ). 


(a) The Arabic diminutive, whicli is very rarely used in Persian, is 
formed from the triliteral by inserting a quiescent yn after the second letter 

and pointing the first with zamma/i ( ^ ); the measure is as: uUn; a 

man”, dxm. rujayl'^*^ (used in (contempt =Pers. slave^ 

dim. “ a humble slave; also a slave-boy, or a little son of a slave.” 

[The diminutive also expresses endearment ( and even enhancement 

“ the very best”)]. From quadriliterals the form is as; 

“scorpion,” dimin. vide, (c) (2). For more letters, the form is 

as : ” sparrow,” dimin. vide (c) (3). 

Diminutives may be formed from substantives, adjectives, partici])les, 
demonatrative pronouns (eg.Uc, from K\ and from note tliat 


the initial vowel is here- and not-), relative pronouns from 

o-iJf), from certain prepositions that are substantives (from ^ ), and 

from some of the verbs of suri)rise and wonder ( U> “ jiow o;ood 

he is! ”), and the numerals. 


AiLC/AiarA:.—Diminutives cannot be formed from nouns that are already 

of the measure, such as : ^^♦5' “ a bay horse.” 

(6) There are jules for the euphonic changes in short vowels - they are 
not given here, but are illustrated in the following examples. (It must be 
recollected that the characteristic or dominant vowels of the diminutive 

measure, are zammah ( ——) at the beginning, and hisrah (-) at the end : — 

i>i' •'a date,” dimin. (fern, of niasc.ywf) “ rjiiialler,” 

dimin. su^ayrq “ dear little one ” ; (feni.) • ‘ red, ’ ’ dimin. 

humayra^^ “dear rosy-cheeked”; JU^f (j>l. of paucity) ‘loads,” diniiji. 


If the noun has a feminine termination, it is suffixed to the diminutive. 
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uhaymdl'*^^ ‘‘little loads’*; ciUi-a fialmdn^ '' (prop, name), dirain., 
Sulaytnnn^^ “(dear) Solomon”; raasc., “drunk,” dirain. 

f ^ > 

suJcayrdn'^ &\ight]y drunk ] aZ.w dear little drunkard” (the fein. 

9^ P ij /'C'^ 'C^ ^ ^ ^ 

expresses endearment ; of a mistress that has » 

? ^ ^ ^ t. /C./ 

and <,^4^ -= (from certain fern, triliterals); cl> “hill” — ; 

L 

=■ 

^ - 6 ^ ■' ^ ijt' P 

(c) With weak utters:—[\) v^-’(for ^r^) “door,” dimin. huw(iyb^^\ 

S> fi y * S ^ u 

wh (for v.^i ) “eye-tooth, tush, tusk”, dimin. nuyayh^^ \ (for 

( ^ lj'S P ^ 

^^)yo ) “balance, scales,” dimin. (yiyy^ mmvayzm^^ “small S(‘.ale ” ; 

“ opulence ” ( from ), dimin. j ■ 

fi ^ P Kj^ ^ 

(2) w;Le “striker,” dimin. ' zuwayrih^^ \ )Cyxs»^ “lion,” din’in. 

huwaydir^^: “Joseph,” dimin. Yuwaysuj^ “dear little 

P > /woe/ P (j* P 

Josepli ” ; ‘‘boy, also slave,” dimin. ^4^ yAulayyim^^ (for 
dimin. \ dimin. c5<^ ( )* 




P Po P 


(3) ^\xsu “key,” dimin. mufaytih'*”; “sparrow” (often 

P ,o ^p 

applied to any little bird), dimin. *usayfir’*'*. 


(4) The following should be noted :- 


P ' P r' 


V9 


wf (for ) “ father ” ; nhayif‘‘^\ 

P^ Pr ^ P 

(for^f ) “ brother” ; uJ^ayy^’K 

p (jp p ^ / 

c>i.f “sistef”; ‘U:kf uJ^yyat^^, 

Po Pf^ OJ^P 

(for^V ) “son” ; hunayy'*”. 

P^'P 

AXil or c:-AJ “ daughter ” ; hunayyat'*'^. 

P "Si ^ P P^ •'P 

“ a thing ” ; or shuwayy^^^ or shuwayyaU 
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.fY f 

“slave girl ” ; unmyyat^^. 

(*t “ mother ” ; do. do. 

(5) As in the formation of broken plurals, so too tliose nouns that have 

I ■ . . f ^ ^ 

more than tour radicals, reject all after the fourth, as: “ quince ”, 

dimin. sufayrij^'^^, 

( 6 ) (>ompound nouns take the diminutive in the first part only of the 


f *■ f 


* ^ ^ ✓ .i' o 


compound, as: “humble slave of God” (as a name); yik# 

“fifteen , “a mere fifteen”; “before sunset”; 

‘‘a little before sunset.” 

(7) Diminutives ma}" be formed from regular plurals, masculine or 

feminine, and also from plurals of paucity/’ as: dim. 

pi. dimin. 

/ c. 

( 8 ) A few diminutives are very irregular, as: “sunset,” dim. 

^ o y KiJ'f 

. dim. vs^b*-q}>'. 


§ XVIII Gender 

(a) There are two genders ; masculine and feminine. The place of the 
neuter is generally supplied by the feminine. 

Some nouns are of common gender, as ; “ a horse or a mare” • 

^Ua. “ a wing.” 

(b) The following are Feminine by form :— 

1 . Nouns ending in servile 5 , as : “striker ” [unless the sense is 

P' ' p , > 

masculine, ;is in Aftdi. “ a Caliph ” (pi. tUU^)]. 

Nouns ending in servile , as: “ Salma ’ ’ (a woman’s name); 

« > 

“ most beautiful ” [mde Elative, § XIV (g)J ; Jjh “remembrance ” ; 

^ ^^ O ^ 

1 are feminine, without the tanwm, and make no change for case. 
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^j^i>dunya for from “ to be low, also to be mean 

and to be near ’*) ‘‘ the world/’ 

^ 'I. 

If however the is radical, it may be masculine, as: for 

“ youth” ; ) “morning ” (from sunrise till about 9 o’clock ); 

but ^ a (broken plural of ^jS ) “towns” ( for i^js ). 

3. Nouns endingini^T, as: “ Khansa ” (a woman’s name) ; 

^ ^ ij ^ ^ O ^ ^ 

“a plain”; “the sky”; “red” (vide Adjective); ^U-m* 

sama*^^ “sky”; “grandeur, magnificence, haughtiness”; 

‘ ‘ desert.” 

(c) The following are Feminine by signification :— 

1. Proper names of women, towns, and countries,^ and nouns that denote 

"T 

females, and participles on the measure lIpU that are applicable to females 

X 

^ ^ O P ^ 

only, as : “ a sister ” ; ” ^^gypf ” \ ” pregnant ” (vide also 

§ XIX (/) ); yU “barren ” ; “ menstruous.” ^ 

2. The name of winds, fire, wine, as: “a strong or stormy wind, 

also flatulence ’ ’ : “ North Wind ” (but Shimdl^^ “ the North, or the left- 


jf ^ ^ p 


hand side®”): ;lj “fire”: yA “wine”: or “wine : 

- 

andetc., etc., “Hell.” 

3. The double parts of the body, as: “ hand ” ; “eye ” ; 

o t 

“ shoulder” ; cLx; “ foot” ; and also “ tooth” (there are an even num¬ 
ber) are feminine. 

//o'' / ^O" 

Remark. —These, besides the dual, make their plural <J*/f or JU/f, as : 

//o-' ^ 

“feet ” ; “ ears” (sing. ). 


P <r' /"O / 

J Because are all feminine. 

2 In Persian, and in colloquial Arabic, the feminines are used. 

/ 

? The principal direction is the East or 
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Collective Nouns that denote living objects destitute of reason and 
that do not admit of the j of unity to indicate an individual, are generally 

feminine, as: “ horse-kind,” cbf “ camels.” Those that do take the 

si ^ ^ 

i, are either masculine or feminine,' as : • ‘‘ the dove or pigeon tribe ” ; 

“a single dove or pigeon”: “people” is masc. and fern. Vide 

also under Collective nouns. 

5. All broken plurals are collective nouns (while regular plurals are not), 
and are therefore grammatically feminine (though in some cases they may be 
qualified by a masculine adjective). 

(d) A considerable number are Feminine by usage, as: “a staff, 

rod ” ; ^ “a well ” ; “a house ” ; “ fire ’ ’ etc., etc. 

Remark. —Some grammarians state, that things that the Arabs dislike, 
or that are injurious, they have made feminine; while things they love they 

have made masculine. Hence “the sun ” is feminine, while “ a 

moon ” is masculine. 

Firdaws “Heaven” is masculine ; but “ Heaven,” and 

“ sky ” are feminine by form. 

(e) Of Common Gender are:— 

1. Those collective nouns, chiefly denoting animals and plants, from 

Si 

which a ‘noun of unity’ can be formed, as: “ cattle ” ; .31^ “ grass- 

hoppers or locusts ’ ’; yM “ trees ” ; ^ “ dates.” These are masculine by 

^ y' o'' 

form but feminine by signification “ totality ”). Vide also Collective 

Nouns. 

2. The names of the letters of the alphabet. (These are usually 
feminine). 

3. Words regarded merely as such: ^ is masculine, while or 
is feminine. 

4. A considerable number of nouns incapable of classification, as : 

Po ^ P'S> P Po f f 

^ “peace”; “ a ladder “bazaar, market, street”; 

P Po 

“ barley”; “ a hare” (gen. fern.); “ path, road.” 

1 But used for a aiinglt pigeon, is masculine. 
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§ XIX. Formation of the Feminine from the Masculine. 

(a) The ordinary method is by suffixing J (plural ci»|), as: masc., 

jT f 

“striker,” fern.: fern, “served”; ^ muttahimat^^ 

✓ 

“ accused.” 

^ ^ , p 

Remark ,—before J becomes I, as: ^ '‘a youth,” ilii “ a young 
girl.” 

p ^ ^ (j ^ p ^ ^ 

(d) (1) Adjectives of the measure become as: e>»‘ ‘ drunk,” 
(j ^ P *' O y y O ^ P y Q y 

fern, “an old dotard,” fem. “timid,” fern. 

o ^ 

lJU. . 

p ^ (/y P^ ycP 

(2) But (with tanmn) and make their feminines in the usual 

P y Oy Py y oy P y (^P py yuP 

way, as: repentant,” fem.; “ naked,” fem. 

P y (jy 

(c) (1) cUif as a superlative (when defined by the article or a following 

✓ P(j y P y o ' 

genitive) becomes as : “ small ”) masc. “ smallest,” fem. 

y P P ^y PyO y P 

“great”) masc. “ greatest,” fem. 

P y <^y P Py(j 

(2) But denoting colour or defect has for its feminine ® as ; 

p^ y ijy p y <jy P ^ .y P y t/ 

“white,” fem. “chestnut, red-haired,” fem. 

P^ t/y Py ■- oy 

“ lame,” fem. vj^l “ a white leper,” fem. 

^ py py 

(d) when it equals (tr. or intr.), and is a predicate to or 

attached to a substantive singular, makes no change for the feminine, as: 

-c P^ pyo 

^ jij iJut “ a contented girl.” 


1 It is incorrect in Arabic to write this il as though even in the Quran such 
orthography occurs. 

Pypy 

2 Broken plural (JmU]. Vide also § XIV (d) and (g). 

3 Plural for both genders cUi. The feminine of the dual changes hamzah into 
vide § XXI (i) Remark. 
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But Jyt3 when it equals or if no substantive (or pronoun) is 

expressed, takes the feminine J, as masc. a riding animal, camel ” ; 
t 

fern. 

Remark .—The plurals are the regular feminine and masculine plurals. 

^ jf 9 ^ 

(e) F^ce when it equals and is under the same condi- 


iS 9 * Po ^ ^ ^ o 

tions as Jy^i makes no change for the feminine, as : *' a wounded 

^ ^ i* ^ ^ 

woman’'; “a murdered daughter.” 

But JUitj “ when it equals JLcli, or is an ordinary adjective, takes the 
usual J, as : “ intercessor,” fern, “ sick ”, fern, 


Remark .—These take the regular feminine and masculine plurals. 

9 

(/) Those adjectives or participles of the measure that apply to females 
only, make no change [vide XVIII (c) 1], when they indicate some permanency, 

9 ^ 9 9 * 9 9 

as: “divorcee” fern., (but ); cI/oIa. “pregnant”; 

-f?" ' '' 

“giving suck ” etc. But fAi A'&jUs “she will he divorced to-morrow.” 

9 9 ^ . 

Remark .—These form the plural regularly in ci»i—, as : 


§ XX. Note on final g 

9o 

(a) In derived and primitive nouns it often forms a feminine^, as: 

9^0 

‘boy,” fern. AliJk “girl.” 


1 When the Noun of Instrument is an intensive adjective [ § IX (6)] it is governed by 

^ r 

the same rules as and (JUiu. * 

" o ^ ^ 

2 In verbs, it is a», as; ‘‘she struck.” In Persian, the final servile g of 

Arabic nouns is generally written ct»; some words are written with vii, only, and 
some either with o or S, indiscriminately. Occasionally, in Persian (and Urdu), there 

is a difference in meaning between the two, as; ^aqlda ” religious belief (gener- 

ally) * ’; *aqldat “ belief in a particular saint, etc.” ; Aj^ju ta'ziya “ the representa¬ 
tion of the shrine of Hasan and Husayn,” and ta^ziyat “ condolence.” 
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{h) It forms the noun of unity, as: j4J “ dates,” “ a date.” 

(c) It sometimes distinguishes a singular from a broken plural, as : 

“ a she-cat,” )jit pi.; “a copy, recipe,” pi. “village,” 






^js pi.; aAxJ “ a rarity,” cixu or c-451au pi.; Ajt.^ ‘‘ an animal ” (specially a 
beast of burden), ph ; “ a volume,” c-ft5l»w3 or pi.; 


“ garden,” and u^j) and cubAj»; pis. 


{d) Vice versa^ it sometimes distinguishes a plural noun from a singular 
JcU or J^. or else a feminine collective, as: ‘ibUo '‘travellers”; 


“dwellers on the banks and drinkers of the waters of the same stream ”; 

^P 'Si ^ P Si ^ 

JU^ “ a camel-leader (driver),” pi. camel-leaders” ; “ horse- 

P Si ^ P 

dealer,” pi. ‘‘horse-dealers”; (♦Uj “a leader in prayer, etc.,” pi. 

*o 

P ^ ^ Si P SiP 

^♦jf; jP “ a tom-cat,” pi. “ tom-cats ” ; the “ Sufis.^ ” 

(e) It forms substantives from participles, as: “water-channel” : 

P^r ^ 

“a claim; summoning; missionary work.” 


(/) It corroborates a plural, as: or ” metal-polishers,” pi. 

P Si, P'O P ^ ■'C 

of JISad and “a Pharoah,” pi. ^xp\y. 

P^ Si^ P^ ^ 

(g) It emphasizes intensive adjectives or nouns, as : ‘Lo)U, etc. Vide 
§ XV (6). 

(h) It is used a^a compensation for a letter dropped, radical or servile, 

P^^ Po^ P^ P P ^ ^ ^ P O'" 

as: i>3 = '‘o* weight”; Ai^ = Uuoj; for “taking out”; 

AjiUl (for ) ‘‘ giving help.” 


1 Vide Relative Adjective. 
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§ XXI. Declension of Nouns. 

(a) Arabic nouns have usually three cases, Nominative, Genitive and 

Accusative. They have three numbers. Singular ( Dual ( ), and 

Plural ( e*aJf ). The tanm7i marks the indefinite, and the short final vowel 
the definite noun, as :— 





The Singular 



Indefinite 

Definite ^ 

Definite. 





()• 

( ). 

with 

Pronouns. 



pp 


Norn. ‘ ‘ A book.' 

’ The book 

“His book 

.”^.Ur“My book.” 


al-kitdb^. 

kitdbuh^. 

kiidb-t. 

' C" 



Gen. 

wUili 



kitdb^^. 

al-kitdb’. 

kiidhih'\ 

kitdb-%. 


^ ^ O^ 



Acc, bUT 

40 

AjUr 


kitdb^^. 

al-kitdb^. 

kitdbah^. 

ktid/b^t . 

P /o' 

A word in the Nominative is called in the 

P ^ O ' 

Genitive or 

/ ^ o' 

P P O' 



: and in the Accusative 

(6) A noun with three cases as above is called a Triptote, or by Arab 
grammarians, vi;-AU) ‘ ‘ declinable.” Every noun that has ^ in the nomina¬ 


tive is a triptote. Every noun (undefined) that has / in tlie nomina- 
tive is a Diptote ); vide (/). 


(c) The words 
“mouth ” 


vf father ; ‘ brother ’ ; “possessor”; ^ 

j? 

“ father-in-law ’ ’; and ■< thing,Vagina,” are declined 


with loTiff vowels when in construction with a noun or with an affixed 


* Indians and Persians generally say 

^ i.e. when defined by tlie Article, by Suffixed Pronouns, or by a following Genitive, 
as: y| wliy etc. etc. 
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pronoun other than my,” as : “ his father ” ; tJjj of the father 

of Zayd.” This is a survival of the ancient declension. 

J>o 

(d) The noun (jjI “ son,” between the name of the son and the father, 

drops its hamzah^ and the proper name preceding it loses its tanmn, as : *H) 

^j^^Zayd^ “ Zayd the Son of ‘Amr.” But if the word 

happens to begin a line, the hamzak is not dropped. It is also not dropped 

^ L, ^ O 

when (^1 is used predicatively, as: “ Zayd ts the son of ‘Amr.” 

In Alj( the hamzah of is always dropped. 


A weak radical, with or without tanmn at the end of 

course affects the case-ending, vide (k). 


Remark.--T\\e word is also used for ‘‘one of a pair, a fellow to,” as : 

I " • 

(JUi 

(/) Imperfectly declined Nouns ), 8ome nouns are im¬ 


perfectly declined, ^.e. they do not admit of the tanmn. These take zammah 

(_L.) in the nominative, and fathah (_ji_) in both the genitive and the 

accusative, singular or plural. Such are called Diptotes.* 

All Diptotes when rendered definite by the Article, or a Possessive Suffix, 
or a following Genitive, are treated as Triptotes, i.e. they take kasrah instead of 
-5 .A 

fathah, as: (def. with at) “ for the very great persons,” (but ^(^Jf indef.) ; 


yKjl (def. without al) “ for the very great ones of the people.” 

{g) Some proper names are triptotes, as: ; others, diptotes, as: 

Some again always require the article, as: 

(h) Nouns ending in alif maqsurah have only the one' case, as: 
Musqr, (fern, of ). 


^ Words that have only one case like or or any noun joined to ^ ** my,” 

are not considered ghayt* munsarif^^ or “indeclinable ** : nor are the regular masculine 
and feminine plurals considered diptotes, nor the plural of nor words like^jcU, though 

they have two cases. 
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(t) The Dual (). 


i* 

Masculine ). 


Feminine ( ). 


! Gen.) '' r 

I ^ malikataynK 


Nom. kitdbdn^ “ two books.’* I Nom. malikatdn^ ‘Hwoqueens.’ 

Gen.) - ^ 

kitdhayn\ 

In construction, or when followed by an affixed pronoun, the is 
dropped, as; “ the two books of Zayd’* ; ft kiidhay-h^ 

“ in his two books.” 

Remark. a noun end^ in nlif mamdudah ioUowed by a servile hamzah 
( tf ), the hamzah becomes 5 in the dual, as: “two deserts” 

(from “ two black women.” 

P /c, ^ 

{j) Regular, or Sane, Plural ( ^1U)| ^ 4 .:sJi ). 

Masculine Feminine 


Nora. kdlihun^. 

Gen.) ^ 


t. > 


malikdp'^. 


Nom.' ci^lXJU malikdt^^. 

_ Gen. 

kafihm^. 

Ace.) Dat. 

The masc. and fern, dual, and the masc. plural, make no cliange for the 
definite form except prefixing Jf. 

(k) A final weak radical affects the case endings. 

The word <^15 (indefinite) “a Qazi ” (from “ to decide, 

finish ”), is on the measure : its proper forms for the nominative and 

✓ 

genitive would be qdziy^^^andqdziy'^^; and with the definite article, 

P __ 

the nominative and genitive would be aUqdziy^ And al-qdziy** 

But these sounds are considered uneiiphonions ( JUfli so they become 


* The h ( » ) of the feminine singular becomes < ( o ) when followed by an affixed 
pronoun. 

e.. 

^ If the were mmhaddad, as in sound would not be uneuphonious. 
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for both cases, with the tanmn and without it alrqdzi. 

As jaihxih^ over a yd that is preceded by a kasrah is not considered iin- 
euphonious, the accusative is regular, viz, qdziy^^ and ahqdziy^. 

With the affixed pronouns, the Nom. and Gen. become qdzl-h^ \ and the 

Acc. qdziy^-h^. Only the definite form of such words (without the 

article) is found in Persian and Urdu. The regulai- masculine plural is 
Nom. and Gen. 

^ ^ S- 

(l) Similarly, fa “a youth ” (from jjifij—“ to be young ”), 

^r jr ^ O" 

is on the measure (J*i, standing for <^5 fatay'^^^ and aUfatq is for 

al-fatay^. Consequently, according to the rules of permutation or Arab 

euphony, there is no change for case: all three cases in the singular are 
and Their declension is virtual ( )? expressed ( es-^)- TJie 

^ ^ Cl ^ 

broken plurals and are regularly declined. 

(m) So too b; “ usury or interest” (from bj - yy. “ to increase,” intr.), 

and bcj “satisfaction with ” (from are on tlie measure and 

Py S> ^ 

stand for ribauy^ and rizaw^^ ; they, too, make no change for case. 

(n) Words like and follow the same rule. 

(o) The present participle of all derived forms whose final radical is ^ 

orhave the terminations of while the passive participle will be 

^ y ^ y py y , O' 

like The broken plural of words like and make and 


jUi in the Nom. and (Sen. Sing,, and and 


1 But if the ^ (or a ^ ) were preceded by a fathah, the ^ (or ^ ) would become 

alif, Arabs say that fathah is the most euphonious ( ) of the short vowels. 

2 Note the absence of the dots under ^ to indicate alif maqmrah. In the Quran 
however, the dots are omitted under every ya. With the afifized pronoun, aUf maqsurah 

^ ^ r 

becomes alif tamloh for all cases, as : jiUi, 
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2 ? ^ ^ it** .9 6 ^ it 9 

Remark. —Nouns like and are called jaIxj 

“declined but with the final vowels understood.” 

(p) The Regular Masculine Plural is used for:— 

(i) Participles making their feminine in S and signifying rational beings. 

(ii) Proper names of men, provided they consist of one word (and are 

9{t^ ^ 

not compound as APt «Uc ), and do not end in ^ : and also diminutives of such 
names. 

(hi) Diminutives of masculines that denote rational beings. 

OJ 

(iv) Relative adjectiv^es in ^ (qualifying a masculine y3lural). 

(v) The elative cUif with comp, or sup. meaning, as: cjyjyj/l, for 

Remark I .—It cannot be used for adjectives of the measures and 

✓ 

when these are of common gender {i.e. when they do not admit of the 
feminine 5; [vide Intensive Adjectives (3) and (4)]. 

Remark II. —Adjectives admit of the sound raasc. pi., only when they 
qualify substantives denoting rational beings. 

(vi) JUi when it denotes profession, as: “carpenter,” pi. 

(also 

.■ 9 ■. 

(\hi) There are a few exceptions to the above rule,* viz.\ “sons”; 

o9o. 9 9 

“ members of a family ” (also “ fit ”); “ possessed of,” pi. and 

9 ' 9 ^ * / 9. fio* * 90* 

“world,” “ the universe ” ; “land earth,” and 

(more commonly ^ u^tj ); “ a year,” pi. “ years,” and some 

others. 


I The plural forms are not the plural of and (which 

9 ^ 9 

is and 

5 A peculiar form. In Persian 

The oblique case is used in Persian (of course without the final vowel). 
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Remark.—ks with the dual, vide (i), the ly of the regular plural dia- 
appears in construction. 

(q) The Regular Feminine Plural is used for 

(i) Feminine proper names. 

(ii) Masculine proper names ending in 5. 

(iii) All feminines ending in J, as: oLbUi. “ tailoresses ” ( i'iUi. sing.). 

(iv) The feminine superlative { of masc. JUif ). (The fern, broken 
plural is J^f ). 

(v) The feminine i^iUi (of cUil when it expresses colour or defect). 

(Plural, both genders 0 * 1 .) 

(vi) Names of the months. 

(vii) Letters of the Alphabet. 

(viii) Verbal nouns of the derived forms when used in a concrete sense 

and all fern. vl. nouns. (Stem II has also a pi. JUUi, and Stem IV LUUf^. 

✓ • ^ 

(ix) Diminutives for things, or for irrational animals. 

(x) Foreign words even when they denote males as: ( ^UTT.); 

(P.) “ nightingales ” ; 

(xi) Feminine adjectives, the masculine of which has a sound plural. 

(xii) Verbal adjectives that are used in the plural as substantives, 

as : 

(xiii) Feminine nouns in and , as: “pregnant,” pi. 

“memory ”, pi. pi. (also br. pi. 

etc.). 

(xiv) It is often used for neuter nouns^, even when the singular does not 

Jf y fi ^ ^ 

end in », as: masc. a “Turkish bath,” pi. o^UU^; (com.) 

heaven ” pi. oljU^, vide (xiii). These have no broken plural. 

J In Persian Uif, 

^ In Persian 

® Imitated by Persians in such Persian words as: 

Indians even say (vulg.) “letters’* (for the plural of the Hindi ), and 

“ruins.’* 

* Vide § XXII (a) (x). 
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(xv) A few masculine nouns that have no broken plural take the regular 
feminine plural, as : ‘ ‘ an animal, a living thing,” pi. 

Remarks—The Regtdar Feminine Plural is sometimes accompanied by 

^ " 

a change in the short vowels, as: ‘'a charge, attack”, pi. ci»)Ua ; 

“ a room,” pi. cbt^auai^ and 


§ XXII. Diptotes. 

(a) The following classes are Diptotes :— 

(i) Proper names of more than three letters that are feminine, or that 






end in y, masc. or fern., as: (a woman’s name) ; (a man’s name); 

“ Mecca”; “a scorpion,” but “ ‘Aqrab” (a man’s name). 

(ii) Foreign proper names of more than three letters, or foreign triliteral 

PP 9 

names with the second letter moveable, as: 

(iii) Feminine Arabic proper names that are triliteral and have the 

Pi, Pc 


second letter sdkin, may or may not be fully declined, as: or axa (a 

Pi, Pi, 

woman’s name); butEgypt,” and^^^ “ aeity.” But such as have 


the 2nd radical muiaharrik are diptotes, as : “ Hell.’ ’ 

s p p 

Remark .—is the same in all cases: vide § XXI (/) to {n), 
is declinable, although foreign; because the second letter is sdkin, 

p^-p 

(iv) Any proper names that are corruptions, as: Zufar'*, corruption of 

p 

yli® Zdfir^”. 


p^ o" 

(v) Proper names that are on the form of any part of a verb, as: 

p p ^ p < p^.- 

(on cUif “ I do”); {^y. ‘‘he increases”); ^ “Jerusalem.” 

P P .oP * 

(vi) All proper names ending in —, as : ; and compound proper 

names of one word, as : 

p p 

(vii) All adjectives of the measure of cWf (but not cUif ). [The feminine 

P o- cf P^Pi,^ P< P 

of JUif as a superlative is plural JUilf; but the pi. is an exception]. 
But cU^f “ widower,” fern 
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(viii) Those adjectives of the measure that have as a feminine 

> ^ J> f, 

as: “thirsty,” fern, (but “naked” fern. and 

•' o'' * 

“table companion,” fern- ‘SiUjJ). 

(ix) Distributive or collective numerals from 1 to 4, as : or ^yo 

iT ^ > 

“ by ones/’ etc. (but “ units”). 

(x) All nouns in in which the final hamzah is zadd [i.e. s-l not changed 

from or ^ as in and not radical, as: (name of a district)]. But 

p U “ water ’ ’ is declinable because its hamzah is not zdHd: and in 
the f‘ has been changed from it is fern, when it means “sky,” but 

figuratively when it means “ rain” etc. it is masc.; it was originally ; 
> 

so too was jUi. 

In such broken plurals as “friends,” and “martyrs,” the 

J? ^ 

hamzah is zddd, but in “ names,” the hamzah is not zdnd. 

Remark. —“pregnant ” has no masculine form. 

(xi) Broken plurals that have two or more letters after a servile alif, as: 

f , W'-' ^ P o ^ ^ ^ 

(pi. of (pi. of (pi, of LijiiSJ) ; (pi. of )^,<^) ; 

>» ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(pi. of ). If however a i is added to such a plural form, the 

noun is declined, as: (pi. of vifj-«) “ money-changers.” 

(xii) The numerals ending in « when they stand also as pure numbers, 

as : “ three is the half of six.” 

^ * % 

P.9 9.9 P 

(xiii) The broken plurals J^f (from “first” ) and f^\ (from 
“other ”). 

(6) All Diptotes that have Jf, or a possessive suffix, or are a muzdfy 
become Triptotes. 

(c) The regular masculine and feminine plural, and the dual, have 
only two cases, but are not diptotes; they never become tripotes; also the 
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feminine plural takes tanvnn. The plural ofjiis not a diptote nor such 
words as or 

(d) Feminine nouns and broken plurals that end in or —, are the same 
in all cases and have no tannnn, as: “good news”; “ presents; 

y ^ O' ^ 

“sick men”; “virgins.” 

Remark, —Those in which the alif maqsurah is radical (as in 
“guidance” for are exceptions. 

§ XXIII. Broken, Inner,’ or Irregular Plurals. 

(а) These are so irregular and various that no rules can greatly 
assist the memory. Though irregular, some measures are more common 
than others. Only after some proficiency in Arabic lias been attained should 
the tables of forms for broken plurals given in the grammars, be studied. 

As a rule, the Broken Plurals are given in the dictionaries: 

when omitted, it is to be presumed that the word either has no plural or has a 
regular plural. Some nouns have more than one broken plural; in this case 
the plurals have usually different meanings; i.e, when a noun has several 
meanings in •the singular, it usually has a different form of broken plural for 

each, as: *^3 a boy, a son, ” pis. “ boys,” and d^ 3 ! “ sons or descen- 
dants” : “eye, chief, spring of water, the letter^” (whicli resembles 

^ < O'- P y O- 

an eye), pis. “eyes”; “chiefs”: “springs”; 

“ letters 

Many forms seem to be derived from obsolete singulars and not from 
those in use. 

(б) Some words have the regular masculine or feminine plural as well as 
one or more broken plurals. 

(c) The irregular plurals are collective nouns and#are therefore usually 
feminine, even when they are the plural of masculine words: they are 
declined like the singular, triptote or diptote. The sound plurals indicate 
distinct individuals, 

1 So called by German scholars as the change for the plural takes place within the 
body of the word. 

2 TJiis form Jaif is generally used for limbs, etc. 
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(d) Arabs count two kinds of broken plurals, “the Plural of Paucity 

( Wf )/' and “the Plural of Multitude ” ( ).” 

The former has four measures, mentioned in the following Persian 
couplet:— 

dixif j Ainij JUif j oJU? 

^ 

All other broken plurals are Plurals of Multitude. 

Plurals of Pauoh'y are :— 

/ P 9u*' V ^ u' 

(i) cUif,* as : “ feet,” sing. ; the dual could also be used : 

P 9u' ^ 

“ a letter ” ; “some few letters ” ; (but “ many letters ”). 

P^'o P 9 ^ 

(ii) as: “some boys,” sing. (but “ many boys ”). 


p* O' P / 0‘' P ^ i? o ' 

(iii) as : “medicines,” sing, “medicine”: ‘‘a few 

P * P9 9 

drinks” from “ a drinkable” (but “ many drinks”). This form 
only occurs in words that have the 'penultimate letter a long vowel. 

p ^ O' P ^ O' P O P 

(iv) JUif, as: “orders,” sing. This form may he> either a 

plural of paucity or a plural of multitude, 

P Po' P ^ o^ 

Remark. —JUif and can have, on the ordinary measure of quadri- 

9 9 ' 

literals {i.e. clrtif and a second plural formed, which is then a plural 

of multitude. 

(e) The Plural of Paucity expresses any number from three to ten ^inclm 
sive; it cannot, for instance, express 2 nor 11. The plural of multitude 
denotes any number from ten ^ to infinity. 

O O'O 9 O r 

Some nouns have a Double Plural ( , and such a plural 

cannot be less than 9 (or 10). ‘ Vide’ (m). 

(/) (1) The Regjjlar Masculine Plural is a Plural of Multitude 

✓ OP 0^0** ' ^ o" O" 

when it denotes definite things, whether Jf is prefixed or not, as : ji 


P9o'^ 

1 This form cWl is genefrally used for limbs, etc. 
^ Or according to some grammarians 'nine." 

8 Or according to some grammarians from eleven. 
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f 9 ^ o • *'0 

^ ^ certainly the Believers are happy who humbled 

themselve in their prayers ”: here being definite, is a plural of multi* 

^ 9 ^ 

tilde, while though without Jl agrees with a definite subject and is 

therefore also definite. 

(2) Tlie Regular Feminine Plural is a Plural of Paucity, unless it 

p ^ ^ p^ ^ 

happens that a noun has only one form of plural, as : “ tree-kind,” 

P ^ ^ ^ P ^ o ' P^ ^ ^ p , ^ ^ 

“ a tree,” ‘‘some few trees,” ^ trees: a sign,” 

9 ^ , 

“ few signs” ; “ many signs.” 

{q) The regular feminine plurals and the plural of paucity denote 
several individuals, while the broken plurals denote a class. 

(h) If a noun has only one form of plural it has no restriction as to 
paucity or multitude. 

(t) Broken plurals are, for neuters invariably, and for masculines usually, 
treated as singular feminine (colle(;tive) nouns, and usually take their 
adjectives in the singular feminine. Tliey may, however, be qualified by a 

p y p * r Pit p 

broken plural, as: (or JW; )“noble men,” as well as by 

the regular plural, especially if the noun denotes rational beings, as:^tiOi 

^ P ^ ^ .f ^ ^ t. 9 9 r 9 ^ •jJ y P ^ P 

oUiWf “the good horses”; 

P^9 p,9 

‘‘ fat cows ” : “ shining pearls.” 

An adjectiv^e in the broken plural cannot, however, qualify an abstract 

i>/> y P '■i,' 9 ^ p y 'O 9 y 

noun, as : (and not (.Jhoj JUj'i), but we can say 

()) There are three forms* of broken plural: (i) Those that add a letter 

p 9^ P ^ ^ ' 

or letters to the singular, as: a “man,” pi. “men ; Ji'® 

P y Cf ^ 

“property,” pi. (ii) those that reject a letter or letters, as: wUf 

“ a book,” pi. “ a ship,” pi. those that change the 


1 Many or few, as this measure is common to paucity and multitude, vidt (d) (iv). 

2 There is no special femmine form for broken plurals of adjectives. 
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fi S9 ^ 

vowels only, as: «>**•! “ a lion,** pi. (also ^f) “lions” ; “ great,** 

pL (also ). 

{ k ) Broken plural of Quadriliterals and Quinqublitbbals (not 
primitive). Examples: “jewels/* pi. (pi. of pi. 

9 ^ 9 

‘‘ any conveyance, ship, riding animal, etc.,” pi. letter,** pi. 

9 ^ ^ fi 4f> 9 9 , ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ fi ^ ^,9 

“emperor,** pi. ^lU^“key,*’ pi. (Per- 

9 ^ 9 o ' 9 ^ ^ 

sian’) “garden,” pi. “magazine,** pi. 

( l ) Broken plural of primitive Quinquelitbrals, etc. (exclusive of 
and the long vowels). As in the case of the Diminutive [vide § XVII (c) 

P ' O/- 

(5)], all letters beyond the fourth are first cut off, as . “ nightingale,” 

pi. “spider,** pi. : the rejected radical is generally 

the last. But foreign words, quadriliteral or quinqueliteral, if they begin 

9^ 9^ 9 0^0 j90> ^ ^ 

with alif, are on the measure aWI, otherwise <*11W, as : pi. ^1/^; 

9 9^ / •'«. 941 ^ ^ ^ 9 0 

gl, iiclif; ^Ix^^i, pi. «3jU»f ; pi. 

9^ 9(^ 

Remark. —Note, too, such plurals as pi. of Allt tX^. 

ij9 9 c** ^ ^<*9 

(m) Plurals of Plurals (^vr*j^ ). 

(1) These are formed on the measure of quadriliterals and quinque- 

^ .. 9 40 

literals, and indicate a large number, as: “the dogs of the 

quarter,” but “the dogs of Arabia.’* Examples: “say- 

JJ ✓ 9 , ^ 

ing**; pi. Jtyf “some few sayings’*; pi. of pi. “ many sayings ” : 

9tj9 9 o 44^ 9 9^ ^ ^ 

^‘tpillar’*; pi. cJlftf; pl- of pi. “ a hand’*; dual “two 


i 




47 
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o 


hands*'; pi. ) ‘‘some few hands’*; pi. of pi. (<^*^^511) 

“many hands, also assistance, benefits*’: aAx3Xao ‘‘a book”; pi. 

“ books ” ; pi. “ many books ” : “a city ” ; pi. pi. of pi. 

^f(Xx9. ‘Vide’ (e). 

(2) Sometimes the regular jeminine plural is suffixed to the broken 
plural of a neuter noun, as : “road ” ; pi, ; 

f . 9 9 

pi. of pi. 

(?i) Irregular Plurals. The following aie quite irregular, or are 
formed from obsolete singulars :— 

tP 9 

“mother,” pi. 

/ ^ 9 /'O, 

^ “ mouth,” pi. »i>r “ mouths; rumour.” 

9 * 9 ^ 9 ^ ft* 

“ water,” pi. or »]y«f. 

g^x)t “ woman,” pi. or or c)lr^ ” women.” 


,^UJ| “ man,” pi. or (and pi. of pi. 4 ^bf ). 

^ ' • 

(o) Examples op Broken Plurals formed by adding a Letter :— 

9 ^ 

(1) JUa^ jabal^^ “a mountain,” pi. 

9 9^ 

iX^) rajul*^ “ a man ” ') ^ 

- : pi. ma?**". 

cU.1;* rajil^^ “ a footman *’ ) 

9 9 ^ 

rth*^ “a strong wind,” pi. riyah^». 


1 In Persian always and 

2 Not a plural of paucity. 

i ^ 

8 But ObjJi met. “ road,” has a pi. iPiA 
* Also lXo^j : other plurals of “ footman ” are 


9 ^^^ 9^9 9 , 9 ^ 0,9 

- 
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P Po^ 

rijV^* “ a foot,” pi. 

p ^ 

p f p 

(2) »JX« malik^^ “ a king,” 


f O' 

p pp 

qalb'^” “ a heart,” 

,, w>U qulah^^. 

Pc- 

P 99 

dars^^ “ a lesson,” 

,, durus*^*. 

p o- 

P 99 

hayt^'^ “a house,” 

,, ci>^ huyut^'*. 

Pc- 

P 

(3) ^ 'iiahr^^ “river,” 

,, anhdr^*. 

P o - 

P ^ o- 

cLiu? fad^^ a “kindness,” 


i ^ ^ 

P - o - 

shajarat'^^^^ “ a tree,” 

^ashjdr'^^. * 



lawn^” “ colour,” 

,, alwdn'^^. 

if ^ 

P <o- 

“soul,” 

,, artodh**”. 


P - o' 

Jho ma^“" “ property,” 

,, Jt>^f amwdl^'^. 

if ^ 

P - o - 

JU. MZ“" ‘ ‘ state, condition,” 

,, Jf>2w| aliwdl^'*.'^ 

p -• 

P 

door,” 

,, ahwdh^^. 


P- o- 

(4) raffhif'*” “ loaf,” 


p - - 

i" 

jandh^^ “a wing,” 

^, Aacu^i ajnihat^^. 

p - p 

P" o' 

husdn^'^ ‘‘ a horse,” 

aLna.! ahsinaV^^, 



silah^^ ” weapons,” 

AaJUf aslihat^'^y 

( p) Examples of Broken Plurals that Reject a Letter or Letters : — 

p ^ 

P 99 

(1) ^\SS kitdh^^ “a book,” 

t 

pl. kutuh*^. 

1 Plural of paucity. 


2 In Persian shajara. Shajarat** sa#|yat^, the reg. fern. pL, is a plural of paucity. 

P - - 

3 jsojm tree-kind.’ 

p - - p- ^ 

4 But oJILsh. hdilaV*^, plural of 

* In Persian arghijaf ajntfuiy etc. These are, in Arabic, all plurals of paucity. 
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iwac^iwa^**" “a city,” pi. 

fi' ^ Sf s> f 

“ a ship,” „ 


Aj^i' qaryaV*^ “a village,” ,, iSjS qura^,^ 
birkat^” *‘pool,” etc., ,, hurak'*”. 

^51 /i-' 

^ifo millaV*^ “nation,” etc., ,, Jl^ wi?aZ“". 

(o') Examples of Broken Plurals that Change a Vowel : — 

fi , i5 ^ _ 

karim^^ “ kind,” pi. (*1^ kiram^^. 

jf 


sawV*” “ lash, whip for 
flogging,” 


asad^^ ** lion,” 


,, JsU- siydt'*^. 

69' 

„ usud^^. 

fi.9 


walad^^ “ eon, boy,” ,, wuld^^'} 

9 .. ^9 9 

khashah^^ “ wood,” ,, J^ushuh^”. 

9^^ / 99 

falak^^ “sk}^” ,, fuluk'*^.^ 

(r) The following may be considered Regular :— 

9^9 9 - 9 ^ 

(1) The singular may always have as one of its plurals as: 

9^u 9 f ^9 ^^u9 6^9 9^9 

AtoJ **a rarity,” pi. vi^; sentence,” pi. «ju)f “followers of 

9 ^9 

a particular prophet,” pi, ^f. 

>' ^ 9 99 9 ' 

(2) The singular J^" generally has as one plural lU>, as: oIaT “ a book, ” 

9 99 9 ^ 99 9 9 ^ 99 9 

pi. wir; “ a wall,” pi. ;Ua. “ a donkey,” pl.^. 

But the plural of wUrw sahab^^ “cloud,” is also of the form lU#, viz. 

9 99 


1 Also garj/Sf****=plural of paucity, vide (/). 

9o9 9 9 

^ The plurals «iij or boys **; but “ offspring, descendants.*’ 

* Also kJMJf plural of paucity. 
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(3) The plural JUi has always its singular J*l>, as: “a trader, 

pl.;UJ; J>ll «< Governor,” pl.'jS^; J-li.pl. lUll “ignorant,” 


However, the singular may have other forms of plural, as: 

JaU, pi. *14^ [as well as jC- vide (4)]: “ learned” has .U* and 

' 9 ^ 

and the regular masculine plural 

(4) When i/, without . weok let*®'. » “ 

.□tatmtive, o»e of it. pluruls moj >lw»y« h® '>!>'. go®®™'"* 

word (in grammar),” ph t)ut a Viceroy, pi- J > 

9 ^ ^ 9 ' 

“eye-brow,” pi. J-jU “ Cavalier,” pi. aalA “witness, pi. 

(and and ) ; butl^U “ a proof, sign,” pi. 

(6) The measure has, without restriction of moaning etc., always one 
plural as : S-U “a rule, a capital city,” pl. ^ 

marginal note.” pl. (Norn, and Gen. hawdsMy, Acc. hawdshiy^); 

O, ■■ gut,' • pl. j;~ or i*;; .ngl.,” pl. (•”1 'iw *'• 

" ' r 

(6) The plural ^ must have as its singular a verbal adjective uUli, as . 

, 1 V ,5 • „ ^lu “qeekina” but Mlab^^ and rarely 

“school-boys, sing, v^tb seeKiny, t^u . 


tjUfc tiHab’'” “ seekers ” ; also adult students).* 

I Also Jl-U : theTeg. masc. and fem. pis. ol all participles may be used. 

4 Also the plural of ^eli “ a woman past the age of child-bearing, an oldish 
woman.** 

8 All three cases the same. ^ ^ 

* Incorrectly amongst Indians and Persians .ULfc: this measure does not exist in 
9 ^ 

Arabic from wJlh 
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Remark ,—But may be a singular, as : 

(7) The measure AUi is always a plural of rational nouns derived 

if ^ ^ Sf^^f 

from verbs with the third radical weak, as: pi. (for ); 

''missionary (of any religion)pi. “shepherd,'’ pi. 5l#j; j\) 

“narrator,” pi. “raiding, a warrior,” Sj># (for 

“Governor,” pi. (for ). 

(8) From the feminine singular aIxa 3 from strong radicals, a plural 

i’x- ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 

can always be formed, as: Ajut)^ “ city,” pi. Ax?y “wife,”® c^Lr»; 


fern., “great,” pi. But aJUiu from a root with the last radical 

^ ^ 9 O'' ^ ^ ^ 

weak, has one plural fa'ala, as: aj^ (from Hi# ), pi. bliu A^ 

“calamity,” pi. bil.* 

(9) Singiilai rational nouns that end in a iveak letter and are of the 

n ^ 

fi ^ ^ ^ Kj^ ^ 

measure have their plural s^>f,as: waliyy^” “patron, friend, 


1 In Urdu and Persian, compounds of the form of are incorrectly written and 

9 

< 9o^ 9 ^ /■ 90* 

pronoimced with as: ^LnAlf qaziy*^'l-qnzat, for iUn^t qaz^ 't-quzafi : so too 

with CS‘j^ 

2 In Indin. Persia, and Turkey also a “ religious warrior,** being a contraction of the 

phrase &U| ^ 

9^9 90,9 00^9Of* 90 

Remark .—In 5>> and the final S ) is an addition to the 

fi'9 

measure JUi, and the words are correct without it. 

* In Urdu and Persian AU^ is not “ wife or companion,” but “likelihood; context; 
and good order (of many things), or seemly attitude (of one person).** 

* All three cases the same. 
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saint pi. “miserable, hard-hearted, black-guard,” pJ. 

✓ ^ 

^^ if ^ 

Also rational mum*af nouns of the measure or adjectives con- 

fined to rational beings, generally have one plural of this form, as: 
‘‘physician,’’ pi. (for >^UAJrf ). 

Remark L—^^ “ wicked ’ ’ (pis. and j\j^) is an exception. The pL 

o - 

»lb-f is confined to rational beings, though the singular is not ; so too 

P ^ 

with 

Remark 11 .—There are three common measures lor the pi. of the verbal 

fi ^ f ^ f ^ s> r 

adjective viz, Jl^^-Jl*if - as : (sing, Other 

^ ' -» o' 

measures exist, as : cbii> “ slain,” pi. “ prisoner of war,” pi. 

and (and also 

^ ' (j *^0 ^ ^ 

(10) The verbal adjective (fern, has the plurals and 

^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .'O'' 9 ^ 

as : c^b-^ “wrathful,” pi. and (and also 

(11) Those feminine quadriliterals in which the third letter is a long 

quiescent vowel, servile, have a plural Jl5Ui, as: “cloud,” pi. 

9 - 9 9 ^ ^ 

; A.11.MJJ “ a pamphlet, etc.,” pi. (J5U»), “the north wind” and 

f ^ 9 > 

JUA “ the left hand,” pi. cUU^ ; )y^ “ an old woman,” pl.j*5b^, 

- y ^ 

Remark .—This pi. is also rare in a few other cases, as : “ pronoun,* 

9 ^ ^ f, ^ 9 f^9 

pl. “ a need, a thing,” pi. ; %j^ “ a free woman,*’ pi. 


9 ^ 


“ night.” pi. JUl (also cUbl ).» 


1 In the meaning of ^ saint’, it is a contraction of AUf ^3* The root meaning is 
“ to come after, follow*’; hence A^iui “ heir apparent.'’ * But £itJ^ pi. e»iUl 
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(12) Quadriliterals ( « not counted), the consonants all radicals, have 

(JLIUu, as : wJljo“fox,'’ pi. ^Uo; pi. “a bridge,’’pi. jfcUi; 

^ y ^ ^ ^ y 

gems,” pl.y^l^ ; a star,” pi. 

y y 

The same measure is used for the pi. of those quadriliterals (is not 
counted ) that are formed from the triliterals by prelSxing f - or j*, as : 

9 , ^ 9 y 9 y y 9 fj y 9 y y 9 y fj 9 y y 9^ y y 

“ finger,” pi. pi. ; J->^» pl* J3^; , pi. t£lau«, 

s 

^ y y 

pi, , 

(13) Quinqueliterals (i not included) not primitive or foreign, with the 

9 y y 9 y 

penultimate a long vowel, have a plural as: “an emperor,” 

9 y y 9 9 <j y 9 y y 9 o 

pl. i3j*^ ‘‘a large box or chest,” pi. “infidel, 

„ y y y 

9 yy 9 9 y , f 

hypocrite,” pl. ^tliu”akey,” pl. “poor quiet,” pl. 

9 y y 

9 f^y 9 yy 

(14) The hroken plural of is vide I Stem; but the regular 


feminine plural in cu!— can also be used. 


Remark .—The Infinitive of all other derived forms (with the exception 

9 

of the aX-masadir^H-mimiyyah) is the regular feminine in ia»t—, vide I Stem. 

9 y 

(15) When is superlative, it has, when used as a noun, its plural 

9 yy 

cUl^f, in the masculine, vide § XIV (gf). 

<y9 9 y9 9 yyiy9 

Its feminine has optionally cU* or Vide § XIV (g). 

9 yQy 9^fjy 

When JLJf signifies colour or defect (fem. ),*the plural for both 

9 iyf 9 y^,9 9yi^ y 9 yf^ 9 

masculine and feminine is lW or as: “ red, ” pl. or 

y ^y 9 f^9 9 yCi 9 

“ blind,” pl. and 

9 yy 9 'y 

(16) The noun of instrument has optionally cUIax or vide^ IX (d). 

y y 

9 'y 

(17) The noun of time and place has Vide also § VII (a) I. 
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§ XXIV. Collective Nouns ( (^l ), and Class Nouns a^A). 

There are a large number of words that, like the broken plurals, have 
a collective signification, as :— 

o ' C-* ^ O 

(a) Simple collectives ( ) that cannot take the i of unity to 

indicate a single individual, as: masc., which denotes a whole people, as 

well as individuals ; an army ” and also “ the soldiers ” ; a 

band of horsemen,” [but a small band, less than ten; on the measure 
for a small piece vide, § XIII {d)]. 

From such nouns, broken plurals are formed. Vide (c) and § XVI1. 

o ✓ ^ o 

(h) Collective nouns ( ), formed by adding I to the singular, 

vide § XX (d). 

(c) Inhabitants of a country ( Jews.” Such 

o'' 

a noun is often identical with the name of the country, as : “ India, or 

i ^ 

the Indians ” ; ‘‘ Rum, also the people of Rum.” ‘ 

^ i) >> 

A single individual is formed by the relative However the plural 

t 

(the plural of ) is restricted to “ the Hindus ” (not “ the Indians ”). 

The plural of is ^tj)f or 

O' (.*•90 

(d) Class nouns ( ) from which a single individual is expressed 

^ ' 9 * * 

by the feminine J of unity, as: “dove-kind”; ” tree-kind.” 

There are abstract collectives. 

(e) Arabs differ as regards the gender of such nouns. The people of 
Hijaz generally make them feminine, while the people of Najd make them 

masculine. In the Quran, is always masculine plural, while is 
found both masculine and feminine. The general practice seems to be to 
make those collective and class nouns masculine that primarily suggest 

the masculine (unless they end in the feminine ii): JxA. ‘ ‘ horse-kind ’ ’ is 

fi ^ ^ p ' ^ 

feminine, as it is the mares that Arabs esteem. In practice 

fio* 

jit Jo are usually masculine, but in the Quran the last is feminine. Vide also 
under Gender. 

1 In India, Bum means Turkey. The desert Arabs call Turkey Bi/m, while the town 
Arabs call Greece Bum. 
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§ XXV. Conjugation of the Simple Regular Triliteral Verb. 

The Active Voice ( ). 

There are tliree tenses . the Preterite ), the Aorist 

and the Imperative (1. 

. . . ^ ^ 9 ^ 

(a) The Preterite Active is J*?, or according to the verb. 

All three are declined alike, i.e. tliey all have the same tense endings or ‘ cases 
in the Preterite, and the same endings or prefixes in the Aorist: these are 
virtually affixed pronouns. 

The forms (J*-' and are generally intransitive and denote a state or 

✓ 

^ 9 ^ 

qualit}^: the former denotes permanent condition, as : “ to be beauti¬ 
ful,” tlie latter temporary condition, as: ” to be sad.” 

^ 9 

The Passive is always lU* and is declined in the same way. 



i Note that this linal alif is or otiose. In a word like “ they 

p 

appreciated,” were this a/i/not introduced, the tinal j mi^ht bo mistaken for the con¬ 
junction “and.” Consequently, before the affixed pronouns the alii is dropped, as it 
fulfils no useful purpose. 
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Aoriat ( ). 


Plural. 

Dual. 

j Singular. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

! Fern. Masc. 

1 

Fern. 

Masc. 

^ (j^oy 

- o 

j y9uy ^ 9 

9 9.y 

9 9^y 



I ^iUfij 

Jilil 


yapuln^ 

yap ulun^ 

tapulEn* yapulan' 

tapul** 

yapul^ 

“ They do or will do.” 

\ ‘ ‘ They two do or will do. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Slie does “ He does or 



or will do. 

will do.” 



i 

^ S>i,y 

99 

c4-*5 

9 9cy 

1 y ^O' 


JU^ 

taf^uln^ 

taf^ulun^ 

! tapulan' 

tapulin^ 

tapul^ 

“Ye do or 

will do.” 

! ‘ Ye two do or will do.” 

“ Thou doest or 

wilt do.” 

9 


1 

99cy 




JUif 


nap ul^ 

- i 

apul^ 


“ We do or 

will do.” 


“ I do or will do.” 


The Aorist Passive is JUi yui'aP- and so on, the first two vowels remain¬ 
ing unchanged. 

(c) The Aorist is susceptible of certain inflexions to express five 
Moods, viz.: — 

(i) Indicative Mood, — In this the Aorist ends in-. 

(ii) Subjunctive Mood. —To express the Subjunctive, the final vowel of 

the Aorist changes to fathah (-), i.e, when it is preceded by certain particles ; 

in such a case the final n, when preceded by a long vowel, is dropped. 
In the 2nd and 3rd pi., an otiose' is added, except when a suffix is attached, 

as: ‘‘they write,” but The particles are:—“that” 

O ^ O'" 

(with Pret. or. Aor.); if ) “it mil certainly not” (for future 

time only), or Df ( = V cjf) (Cor any time); “in order that”; 

y O ^ ^ O C' 

^ in order that not”; ) “then of course”; e^il li^an 

% I ' 

= ^ ; ill) li^oUld ( = ;il e^if = ) “in order that not ” ; in the 

sense of “ except that, unless” (not in the sense of “or”); ci when it 

^ ^ * y y (j' 

1 There is often an ellipse of especially after J • - O and ^\, may take 

the Indicative, ^nde under Syntax. 
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means ‘ * otherwise, or so that ^j when it is equivalent to M J (called 

^J) ‘‘the lam that equals hay in order that”); “until, so much 

so that.” 

(hi) Jussive Moodor Apocopated Aorist. —When the Aorist is preceded 
by the particles ^ ‘'not, never” and u “not yet” (which give the 
Aorist a past sense); J“let” ( (^31 “the Idm of the Imperative ”); 

31 prohibitive (called ^n-ndhy) ; or when it is used as an Impera¬ 

tive, or follows an Imperative (and expresses the jam of a condition), it loses 
its final vowel, as in : visit me less often and you will in¬ 

crease my affection for you ” (said by the Prophet to a too-frequent visitor); 

The verb ^ loses its j when the last radical is vowel-less, as: In 

those forms in which there are no inflexional suffixes, it can also reject the n, 

as: sSi yak^. 


Remark ,—The following particles and pronouns apocopate the final vowel 
of two Aorists (protasis and apodosis): oj “ if ” ; ‘' he who ’ ’ etc.; ^ “ that 

which, what ”; “ whatever “whoever” etc. (declined); 

“ wherever ” ; I cl “ when ’ ’ ; ‘ ‘ whenever that ’ ’; ‘ ‘ when, if ’ ’ (only 

apocopates when conditional, not when temporal® or interrogative); U^f = 

„9 


where ” ; “ where ” ; obf “ when ” ; Ufij^ “ however.” 


J Vide § XLV. 

^ P’or past time is followed by the Preterite. Vide § XLV< 

8 “ at intervals, occasionally.” < 

* - bo - and are never joined to to but the rest may be joined or not. 
After an indefinite noun, to = “ a certain,” or “ any whatever.” 

^ y ' 

^ and ij do not apocopate unless joined with to, 

• to j^jLo “ whenever ” (temporal) does not apocopate. 
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(iv) Energetic Mood. —The Jussive may be rendered more emphatic 
by adding — and ui— d'ft and ann^ (the second being stronger than the first), 

as: and These forms have always a future sense and are used 

when the tense is imperative or prohibitive-imperative, and in assevera¬ 
tions or oaths : they may be strengthened by prefixing J. Before the suffix, 
the long vowels j and ^ are shortened to (-) and (-), as : 

la-yaf al^nn^ “ they will certainly do (for ). With tlie single n ter¬ 

mination, all the dual and the feminine plural terminations are wanting. 

(v) The Imperative is formed by cutting off the prefix ci. from the second 
persons of the Apocopated Aorist and substituting eikamzat** 'l-wasl, and, if the 

9 ^ 

second radical has (-), pointing it also with (-); and if (-) or 

(-), pointing it with-:— 


Plural. 


Imperative. 

Dual. 

Singular. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. Masc. 

j Fern. 

Masc. 


99i,9 








Jaif* 

upuln^ 

uf*ulu i 

upuld 

! uf^ull 


“Do ye.’ 

’ 

“Do ye two.” 

“ Do thou.’ ’ 


The remaining persons are formed by prefixing J to the Apocopated 

35 O w 'J* 

Aorist with or without the or as: luyaf'al “ let him do ” ; 


li-yapalann^ ‘‘ let him certainly do.” If ^ or ui precedes these forms, the J 
generally loses its vowel. 

(d) The Prohibitive Imperative is formed by prefixing i to the Apo¬ 
copated Aorist, 

The Imperative itself cannot be used in the prohibitive. 


1 This J “ certainly ’ (called tX^UJf ) has no governing power. 

C/ o o^c 

2 Or cU5( or lWj. 

o ^ 0^0 

* Or or 

* The vowels may change as in the singular. 
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§ XXVI. Pronouns. 

(a) Some pronouns are “ separate ” ( others affixed ” ( JLajLo ). 


The Separate Personal Pronouns expressing the nominative case 
are:— 


Sing. 


Dual. 

Plural. 


M. 

F. 

Common. 

M. 

Common. 

F. 

1. 1 ^ bf (common) 

— 

We 

9 




j 


nahn^. 


ana. 



You 


^9(jy 

2. Thou 


Ye two 


O' (jy 

O-" 

W. 1 

antum. 

antunn*' 

anP. 

ant*. 

antumd. ^ 




3. He 

She 

They two 

They 





^9 

Ua 

! o f 



huvf. 

hiy“. 

humd. 

I hum. 

hunn’‘. 



When both subject and predicate are definite/^ it is usual, for clearness, 
to insert the appropriate pronoun of the 3rd pers., as: aAIi ‘*God, 

he is thy Lord,” or aUi “ God, he is the Lord.” ^ 

This Pronoun oj Separation ( ) must be carefully distinguished 

from the Pronoun of Emphasis ( ) that contrasts the subject with 

>■ ^ y \ y y 

another subject and so gives it emphasis, as; this was 

the reason”; ^ “ the Muslims (not tlie slaves or mer¬ 

cenaries) formed the army.” 

Even if the subject is a first or a second personal pronoun, the//^^Wi8 used 
^ / 5 » 

to form the copula, as: iJVJ bj 1 am the Lord thy God.” 

If the conjunctionsj and o “ and,” or J “certainly,” are prefixed to 

yf y yl, ' y 

or the % may optionally lose its vowel, as: xoahw^, fahxp : this 

generally occurs in poetry. 


^ b 1 is pronounced ^a. 

^ Colloquially also for an indefinite predicate. 
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(b) (1) The Affixed Pronouns Ate Possessive ) they also express the 
oblique oases (Genitive, Dative, Accusative, etc.) of t\\Q Personal Pronoun :— 

Sing. I Dual. Plural. 

M. Common. F. ; Common. i M. Common. F. 


1 My or 
Me. 




Our or 
Us. 


U 


2 Thy 1 .Ir 


Your ] 

^9 

u 

i Your j 


Si 9 

1 

> 


or y 


or 

: You. ^ 



or 1 

Thee.J ^®. 

k\ 

You two. J 

kumd. 

1 hum. 

kunn^. 

y 





i.9 

'St 9 

3 His % 

(a 

Their . 

Ua 

Their 



or 


or 1 


or 

\ 

i 


Him. 

hd. 

Them j 

humd. 

Them. 

/ hum. 

hunn^. 


The affixed pronouns in the Accusative can stand alone, if suffixed to the 
particle hl, as: jshj “my giving it to him’’: vide also (i) (2). The 

X p ^ X 

second persons - ^tj| etc. are used as particles of warning. 

(c) (1) With verbs, and certain particles, ^ ?becomes ^ m, as: 

“ he struck me inn^-nl or contracted innt '‘verily I— 

min-ni “ from me.” The added o prevents confusion in verbs. 

(2) After a long alif, it becomes ^ y®, as: my 

sins.” 

(3) If the noun ends in or j ( q-i, or aw-u),it becomes iyi/®, as: ( ) 

ijii fatiyy“ “oh my young man”; qaziyy^ “oh my Qazj" ”; ( 

“sons”) ^ baniyy^^ “oh my sons”; abawayy°^ “oh my parents” 

(dual, + ). 

» ^ 

(d) (1) The zammdh (-) of the 3rd pers. masc., sing, and pj., is 

changed into kasrah (-) if preceded by a kasrahov d^yd, as; kitdb'- 

o ^ 

A* “of his book ” ; 'alayhim “ on them.” 


^^9 


The diminutive singular is hunayy^*- “ oh my darling boy.” 
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C,/ 

(2) If a hamzai^'UwasV follows hum ovhim ^ “ they or them,’* kum fS 

o 

‘'you,*' or anium **you/' or -turn (the verbal ending), then the wm must 

be pointed with^ammaA, as: alayhim^'s-salam^, If l is preceded 

by along vowel, its zammah is pronounced short; if by a short vowel^ 
long. 

(e) As the affixed pronouns make the noun definite, its tanwln disappears. 
Consequently the termination is written o before the affixed pronouns: it 
is of course pronounced ty as it is before all vowels, even when written 

(/) (1) The preposition J /• becomes J Z® before the pronouns, except the 

first, as: ^ lak^y lak'\ Za^“ etc., but Z^ “ to or for me.” Vide also 
§ XXXTT (h). 

(2) But ‘‘near, with, in the opinion of,” makes no change except 

before the first person, when it becomes “ near me, etc.” 

(^f) (1) The final letters s*) of the dual cases, and of the regular masculine 
plural cases, are dropped before the affixed pronouns, as: t\j\SS,kitdbdh^ “ his 

two books ” ; zdribu-h*^ “ his strikers {i,e, those who beat him).” 

(2) Similarly the mute alif^ of the 3rd pers. masc. pi. of the Preterite, 
or of the apocopated Aorist, is dropped, as : katabu-k^ “ they wrote it *'; 

^ “ they did ® not write it.” 

(h) Note the force of the pronouns in * * I prayed the whole of 

1 t.e. tlie hamzah in the article J|, the initial fiamzah of all derived forms of the 

verb except Stem IV (JU/f af'al^), of iyhjt masc. and 

fern., and also the hamzah of the triliteral Imperative. 

» Though not here a letter of prolongation, it is called alif. The letter | is only styled 
hamzah when it has a harahat, or w’hen being sakin it is marked with a ^ and has a 

y if 'O ^ Q ^ 

guttural sound ( ^Uill ) as in “ despair.” 

® With the Aorist, ^ gives the sense of the Preterite. 
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that night”; wept the whole of that night”; aIJ “he 

wept all those nights.” 

(t) (1) Two Accusative Pronouns .—Two affixed pronouns may be joined 

O-o 

to one verb, as: aHayP-k^Ai^ “I gave thee it.” The second may 

also be written separately if suffixed to the meaningless particle bt iyyd ; 

9 ^ X O' __ 

thus iJ^hgf a'tayP-k^ iyya-h'^} 

If the pronouns are joined as in the first case, the natural order of the 
persons is observed, i.e. 1st, 2nd, 3rd ; but in the second case you could also 

say v^hj Alxkcf. 

(2) When for emphasis, a pronoun precedes the verb of which it is the 

9 ' (a' ^ ^ ^ 99'^'- " j5 

object, it is also suffixed to bt, as : *-^bt “ Thee we serve and 

from Thee do we seek aid.” 

{j) When an affixed pronoun follows the pronouns kuniy hum, or the 

^9^^ t* " 

verbal termination 4um, a long j (u) is inserted for euphony, as: 

9 99 9i, 

a^iayP-kum “I gave yon ^ hiit aMayP^kumu-h'^ gave you it”; 

a'iayium “you gave,” but aHay4umu-h^ “you gave it” 

^ 9 9(^t. 

aHayP‘humu4i^ “ £ gave tiiem it.” 

35 

Remark .—The following are used in Persian:—“ my master ” ; 
“ray lord,” (and “our lord”); ^ ^wrra^“‘ay w-f'^ “ that 

o. 9 9 9 

which refreshes my eyes ” (a son); “gladness of my heart ” (to a 

wife or child); <^4^ b ” oh my friend. * ’ 

^ y 


J After verbs of giving, the receiver cornea first and then the direct object. 

^ The pronoun ^ should not bo suffixed to Persian nouns. Nurchashml jy 

is, in modern Persian, used as well as the classical Persian nur-i chaahm^ as an affection 
ate epithet for a child. Originally this ^ may have been the Arabic suffixed pronoun 
‘^my” {ya-yi miUalcaUim), or it may bo the yZt-yi tawalfl. Similarly with 

modern Persian, a father. Such expressions as Isii' Abi 

“ where is your father ? ” and Ui. common in modern 

Persian and show that the ^ is not now, at least, regarded as a pronoun. 

48 
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KEFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


/ O'* 

( k ) The Reflexive Pronoun is expressed by “ self” (agreeing in 
number with its noun) joined to the affixed pronouns, as:— 

or) “1 went myself ” ; or) ‘‘ they 

“ f jf * ^ 

went themselves ” ; a-iu JUi he “ killed himself ” ; ‘‘ they killed 

themselves.” 

(pi. essence ” and e»f3 (pL are also used for “ self,” 

<? o-' 

in the same way as 


( 1 ) (1) The Demonstrative Pronouns are fi ‘‘ this ” (or more emphati- 

✓ I ^ * 

eally 1‘iA), and “ that.” 



Singular. 


Dual. 



Plural. 



M. 

F. 

M. 


F. 




N/ 



N. lyti 


J 

N. 

G. 



G. 



zan\ 

tan\ 

or 


A-i 

1 za. 

.U 




A. 

( uld^ 

ulq. 

J 

\ 

2i, z\}i\ \ 

tu tih\ 

G. 




J 




ta. ! 

A. 

) myn'. 

taynK ' 





is seldom used by itself. 

It is usually compounded with the demonstrative particle U * (written 

A) and is declined thus: Sing. Masc. and Fem. jiiiA (rarely for all 

oases. 

Dual Masc. nom. and Fem. isiUa ; gen. and acc. Masc. and 



1 According to one authority is used in the singular only, but this does not 

appear to be correct. 

2 Ia is also added for emphasis to other pronouns also, as; “ you and no 

other ’ ; Aidi^ (^<^1) vajf Ia it was you {who) killed him.** 
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(2) The words for “ that, those” are formed by adding ^ (in some oases 
with interpolated J ) to the simple forms, thus:— 

.'I ^ ^ ^ 

Sing. masc. sJ\ or ; fern. t-SO or or usually , for all cases. 


' ^ ^ ^ ^ ij ^ ✓ >'0'' 

Dwil masc. nom. or ; gen. and acc. or Fem. nom. 

vJolj or «-XiU ; gen. and acc. or 

Plural (and rarely ^iljt or ) for both genders and all cases. 


(3) In the Qur^an, the of and vJlb is changed into the 2nd 

person of the affixed pronoun, singular, dual, and plural, with correct gender, 

' ^>’1 

when addressing people, as: etc. 

> j’ ^ 

(m) For the Singular and Plural of masc. and fern., “ possessor,” 

vide § 117 (VII,p. 446) on the izdfat. The Dual is, N. masc., and (or 

O'''' 

Ufi) fem. ; G. and A. zaway masc., and zawdtay (or zdtay) fem. 
In pronunciation, the long final vowels of and are 

shortened before the article jf. 

is followed by the genitive case, as: ‘^concord”; 

“ pleurisy” (lit, “ having or possessing the side) ” ; JU^ oli, pi. cdI^ 

- Jf 

^ o o. > 

JU^ “beautiful (of a woman)”; JU^ ji “ handsome (of a man”); 

O .0— ^ 

pardoning (of Qod) ” ; JLialf ji “ gracious (of God)”. There appears to be 

p p 

no 1 rule for the use or omission of the article : it is usually used afteryy, but 
in the Quran several instances occur without the article, as : y^f 

? " Jf 

§ ^p p f 

“ great warriors ” (speaking of extinct races); Sy y^f ‘ ‘ powerful.” 

Remark ,—Persians ignore case and number, and even prefix is6 to a 


few Persian words, as: o>yb “wise.” 


(n) The Relative (Conjunctive) Pronouns. — alla^l “ who ** is an 
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Adjective and is used for definite antecedents * only: its feminine singular 
is aUaiH (all cases). The Plural is alla'nn^ masculine, and 

allldti ^ or feminine (all cases): used for rational beings only. The 

Dual is, Nominative * alllazdn^ masc., and cjhHf* alllatdn^ fern. * 

and Genitive and Accusative alllazayn* masculine, and alllatayn^ 

feminine. is^\ is always definite, even when used substantively. 

(o) Other Relatives (and the Interrogatives) are ( 1 ) (as a Con¬ 
junctive it is without inflexion) “ he who, whoever, such as, those who, what¬ 
ever (of living things)”; also Interr. “who?” usually (followed by a 

singular maso.*'^ verb); and ( 2 ) U (without inflexion) “that which, what, 
a thing that, whatever (of neuter things ; also Interr. “ what ? ”). These ar 0 
used substantively and are either definite or indefinite. 

Remark, /.—is also an indefinite pronoun, as: U “on a certain 
day ”, also “ some day ” ; bo “ a certain man* ” ; o.jf) bo “I 

did not see any man whatever ” ; Q. ayy°' qalom^^ “ which pen (do 

you want) ? ” A. ^ U Uli “any pen you like.” 


* If th« antecedent is indefinito, tlie Relative is oiiiittod. C olloquially however (not 

classically) the anteciedent to may he indofiuite. 

2 Only two of tlie Jj can he pronounced. The sukun over the first lam is ne^ er 

written. Compare iJJi. The pron. is compounded of the Article Ji, the Particle 

J, and the demonstrative t . 

o ^ 

8 When the feminine is definitely stated, man takes a feminine verb. Also the 

plural verb may bo used to remove doubt. Vide also § XL (6). 

^ 99 ^ 

* A sdkin nun before mlm is pronounced mlm, as ; bo tX^j — rajul^-mma; lUj 

rajul^-m-maqtul^*, which is sometimes written J^a>c JL^j. Similarly before r, 

9 ^ 9 9 

a 8Wcin nun becomes in pronunciation r, m : APf Muhammad^-r-raaiiVlldh^. 

Before 6, a sakin nun becomes mlm. 

TaUob^ understood. 

9 

® Al5/a6“ wJJof understood. 
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Remark 11, —is an Adjective: when it follows and qualifies a noun 

^ f ^ f it* * 

that noun must be definite, as: “ I saw the man who 

9 fit* ^ 9 * 

came ” ; ‘-U.yf the man whom I saw — lit. the man who I saw 

him^ But and are Substantives, as: ^ “ I saw who 

(him who) came.” Vide § LV. 

gj /« 9^' 

(3) masc,, and Ajf fern. the one who” (also which?, 

of what kind, what ?, what!.) whatever,” is definite and is declined like 
a triptote noun, usually in the sing. only. 

Compounded with the relative nouns and U, this substantive forms 

S Jf ^ 

it *w* vW *' 

ayyuman “whosoever” ; also “which of these?”; lwf^(or bo* ^ 5*1 ) 
“whatever,” (also “what of these?”), the first portion of the compound 

being declinable. The first of these two must be followed by min 

and a definite noun, dual or plural; and the second by a definite noun in the 
genitive, dual or plural. Vide also § XL (h). 

Followed by the Genitive, <^1 also exf)res8es admiration and is then 
always in the masc. sing. If it follows an indefinite noun it agrees with it 

9 r ^ ^ 9 '' 

in case, but after a definite noun it is in the acc,, as: 

“ Zayd came to me—what a man (he is)! ” 

(4) UK “ all that, all whicli.” 

C < 

(5) iJS “ every one who, all who.” 

(p) Those relative clauses that do not refer to an antecedent, are intro* 

cjo' o ^ ^ 

diiced either by or by ^'o and U. Vide § XL (b). 


1 Man may be declined but practically never is : is indeclinable. After some 

* ^ ^ 

prepositions l>c becomes as ^ “ for what ? why ? ” 

2 Ra^ayt^ : note transliteration. 

* The addition of mo is emphatic. 

* A sUkin nun h^iore mlm is pronounced mhn, as; U cUj = rajul“^-mma ; 

9 ' fi ^ 6 

Jyljbo rajuL^-m-maqtuI^*^y which is sometimes written Similarly before r, 

9^ f 9 

a «5fcin nun becomes in pronounciation r, as ; ai/l Muhammad^-r-raaOrUdh*, 

Before 6, sWcin nun becomes mlm. 
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(5') Intbrrogatives.— (1) v^“wlio?’*; masc. and fern.; 

** whose book ? ” ; (i ^ “ who is that -f ” ; as an Interrogative ^ may be 
inflected, hut only when it stands absolutely : (2) ho “ what ? ” ; indeclinable ; 

^ y’ y UJ ✓ 

often strengthened by the demons. as : liSU “ what then ? ” : (3) fern, 
[declinable, vide (o) (3) ] with the following noun in the gen., as: cJj Aj', 

isl together with its compounds and Uj»!, vide (o); ^ “ how many, 

how much ?,” with the following noun in tlie acc. sing., as : ^ “how 

many boys ? ’ ’ 

Note the following constructions for “I know which of them is in the 
house” : (1) j'iiJf ( yfc ) and (2) ( ^ ) b( cuy . In the 

OJ 

first case, is treated as an interrogative, and in the second as a relative. 
Vide § XL (6). 

Remark ,—The interrogative ^ must be distinguished from the as¬ 
sertory ^ “ many a,” which latter requires a genitive of the singular or of 
the broken plural,* and also the Preterite tense, as : oiJUj ^ “many a 

(or how many a) slave have I owned.” If however this is separated 

^>fiy ^ yyy^i>i>>^it9o y y (J y 

from its noun ), the latter is in the acc., as : lUii ^ 

“ many a bounty liave L received from them at the time of want.’* 

(r) Indefinite Pronouns.—“ any one, some one,” ^ 

^ 9 

tion “one, some” (sing, or pi.), as: 9\y^\ ^jojo “a certain poet or some 
poets ” (according to the number of the verb). Vide also § XLIX (3) to (5). 

(s) Rboipbooal Pronouns. “ l^ach other, one another” is expressed by 

the Stem cLlai; also by etc .:—uoaj yVt Ij^ “ take revenge 

9 {^y ' 9 f^y y iyy y 

from each other ” ; Loju G(W> “ we helped each other.” 

^ t9 9^y 

(/) Other Pronouns Jf* “ each ” ; “ other than before a geni- 

// g - 9 yijy y y yy 9 y ■<> y ^ 

tive noun or affixed pronoun, as: (...^LJt ci»U the king died and 


1 Preposition ; but adverb. 
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^ 9 

another then reigned in his stead”; if love none other but 

'o 

thee”; masc., and , fern. “ both” (with a gen. dual of a def. noun 
not inflected except in connection with a pron. suffix; vide § LXIII). 


NUMERALS ( Wl ). 


§ XXVII. Cardinals ( ). 


(a) 


r 

d 

1 


Masc. 


9 ' 

^ - 




Eein. 


or Ailji 


AAm» .. 

AaAmj 


or 


AA/m.0 


C/ 


coliict 


( "i' 


lUi) 


The numerals 
1 and 2 are Ad- 

jectives. 

The numeral 2 
is seldom used 
with a noun ; the 
dual of the noun 
is used. When 
used before a 
noun, it loses its 
final * and gov¬ 
erns the gen.sing. 
It is declined as 
Ian ordinary dual. 




fi " jf 

or I 


( C#iX%« ) 

' r 

• ) 
Po 


I The numerals 
I 3 to 10 are jSfub- 
fi(.' \ startti ves and 
I govern the genu 
1 live hr. plural, pre- 
j jerably a plural 
^of paucity: they 
have the femin¬ 
ine form for the 
masculine and 
vice versa: rare¬ 
ly they follow 
the noun in Ap¬ 
position but vide 
also (m).^ 


P o 


I If it follows its (dual) noun in apposition, it does not lose the It loses its ^ 
^ ^ ^ 

in compounds, as: Uil “twelve.” 

- - p ^ ^ 

* As 
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/ 

1 f t 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
jJLc 

' ^ 1/ ^ ^ i* 

... 'i jJS*£ 

✓ 


i 

, /'O 



»r 

1 

1 

jJLc Ujii 





. 1 

< ' y'' 


ir 

Ajllj 




jJLiS 

»r^ e-j' : 

The nu¬ 
merals 11 

! 

^ (j ^ 

c .'O'' ; 

%jikc 

to 99 go- 
^ e r n an 

n 

jSkC AjLm 

o ^ ^ 
%JLc C>.w» 

( 

accusative 


"O 


singular. 

1 

. . . AaXmO 

'ijJLc ! 

If an adj. 




is append¬ 

i 1 A 



ed, it may j 




agree, ei¬ 
ther gram- 

M 

" " ^ 'I." ^ 

,.. AamO 

*ijJLc ^u.j J 

m a t i cally 


^ f u 


with the 

r- 


raasc. and fern. 

noun, or 


✓ 

^ o ^ ^ ^ ^ 


1 0 g i c a lly 
with the 

ri 

.. 3 *^1 

...c>3y^ ^ i 

Cardinal 


^ 9o <' 'O 

^ ^ 1 

(11 to 99). 

i rr 


3 oUiSt 
' - - 1 


and 

fern.; declinable 


Indeclinable 


. /o^ 


rnasc. and fern. numerals 

20, 30 etc. to 90 
’’ ’ ).are declined as 

sound plurals. 

’ In compound¬ 

ing with units, 
’ theunit pre¬ 
cedes, the two 
: ,, are connected by 

♦* j ^ 

3 , and both are 
declined. 


C From 100 on (».€. up to 1000) the 
or a)U5U j numerals are substantives, and 
' ( govern a genitive singular. 
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r*. 

«5l- 


a5U) 


... '-alf 

r*. . 

" O' 

r- • • 

✓ ^0- 
o)lT *^5^ 

s... 

iJjiT 

1 .... 

. 9',' 

<■ 

(( ... 

1> O^ o' ^ ^ 

liJf 

t. 

O'- fo- 

r. 

... 

f*' *.... 

^5UjJL9 

.. 

1 A A A A a A 

... ^.iJr 

O' y O' 

vAlf vidf 

< 

F • ^ • 


O' 'O' 

ciJf liJf 

r • ♦ • # # ♦ 

r. 

Jjt jir 


Such compounds may optionally 
be written as one word. 


In such cases the compound of the 
hundred is always written as one 
word. 


EemarJc »—An undefined number from 3 to 10 is expressed by 


portion,” as: JU-j “some, a few, men”; “in a few 

^ x- o 

years.” In later Arabic is also used. Vide (j) and (k), 

0 

(h) The numerals compounded with ‘ ten ’ both take fathah in all cases, 
but the ‘ ten ’ of the compound agrees in gender with the object numbered 
(while the units from 3 to 10 reverse it). 

(c) Twenty, thirty, etc., etc. are of common gender, and 
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are declined like regular plurals. The compounds of units with 20, 30, etc., 

are both declined, as ; j 

✓ > 

‘ A hundred ’ ‘»3U, is common gender. 

(fj) From 100 to 1000 are substantives, and the object numbered is in 

^ 0L"O ✓ ^0' 

the genitive singular, or else tlie number is expressed thus. Jl^yi ijU5U 
(or lU.; ). 

^ O' / ^ 

(h) ‘*A thousand” i-ftlf, is common gender. Its pis. are wJ^f and 

uiyf, the latter being used for “thousands ” in an indefinite sense. 

(0 The thousands compounded with units, are treated as a thing 
numbered. Thus for 30 K) to 10,000, the genitive broken plural oSIf is used: 

from 10,000 to 99,000, the accusative singular ill' is used: from 100,000 

O 

upwards the genitive singular 

Remark ,—The last numeral mentioned decides the case of the thing 
numbered. 

(/) The Indefinite Numeral (also some, a small number,’* 

indicates a number between 3 and 10 and governs a broken genitive plural, as : 
j^bf a few days ’ ’ ; AA..a.< “ a few of the horses ” ; 

^ his age was twenty <‘i'nd odd years.” Vide {a) Remark. 

(k) An Indefinite number over 10 is expressed by or it may 

.P 0- ^ <j 0' f ^00 

govern the genitive singular, as : j 'ijt. “ upwards of ten ” ; \i)j^ ^ 


This word must not bo confusetl with “ some (of any number), 




one, a portion”: '-Wy ^ ^he loaf”; ^jAtu Jlj » 

/ ^0.^^ S>^C0 ^ ^ ^ o; of K 0 

certain poet says—^ ^ “some of them are rich, and some 


poor.” 

* Excess, surplus. 
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“ twenty and odd ’ *; j aUj, or JU.j cJaij aIaj *' upwards of 100 (and 10) 
men.” Vide also § XXIX (g). 

(l) Note the following constructions for t/ie three men.” 

(i) (ii) AjUxlf, (u») Ji-^j (iv) (apposi¬ 

tion). 

(m) Wlien tlie numerals ‘^ to 10 precede a Collective Noun indicating 

the genus, is introduced, as: '‘tlien take four birds 


(four of the genus bird).” Occasionally the Collective is in the gen. sing., 
as: jhj ^ “ and they were four persons (in number).” 

(n) The numerals 3 to 10 agree in gender with the singular of the noun 

numbered, as: “seven years,” but (sing. j-U masc., 

and fern.). 

(o) When the numeral is followed by vide (m), it agrees in gender 
with its substantive, even if the substantive be qualified by an epithet 

Jf 9 ^^4,-0 ^ /xu" ' 

fixing the gender, as: “four sheep, males,” the word ^ 

being fern. If however the epithet divides tfie numeral from its substantive, 

-'<'0 ^ ^ ^ 9 ^,^^ 

the numeral agrees with the gender of tiie epithet, as: 

, ^ ^ 

“ three male sheep (three males among the sheep).” 

Remark .—The numerals used as abstract numbers have the maso. 

C>» 9 i_, 9 o 9^\^ ^ 

gender, as : or <Jua> ilHlf “ three is the lialf of six.” 


9 ^^^ 9 ^ 

(a) ''First'" Jjf, is on the measure and consequently has for 

its feminine ulg. From "second"" to "tenth"", the ordinals are on 


§ XXVIII. The Ordinals. 






(, .. . A 

the measure JUU' masc., and fern., as: ub and 

fi ^ ^ ^ 

"Sixth ”, however, is but and are also found. 
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First and Second are diptotes. From Third to Tenth the ordinals are 
fully declined.* 

Eleventh'" rnasc., and fern. From Eleventh to 

Nineteenth the ordinals are indeclinable *. 

From ^'Twelfth'" to '' N ineteenth ' \ they are formed by adding^-i^^ 

(or to the ordinals. 

^ ^ f Sf 

From ‘‘ Twentieth" and upwards, the Cardinals are used, as : bb 

“twenty chapters”, hut “the twentieth chapter.” The 

Ordinals of the units, however, areusedbeforeihecardinalsjfortheinter- 

x / t/c** ^ 5^.'' 

mediate numbers, as: j cJiijI “ tlie twenty-third.” The article 

must be attached to each numeral. 

(^) From First to Tenth, tlie ordinals have the regular plural. From 
Eleventh to Nineteenth, the first part of the compound has the regular plural. 

(c) “ First ” J^il) has also a broken plural lUIjUi meaning “ the first parts, 

the beginning,” just as means “ the end parts,” andb^fjJlf “ the middle 

parts.” These terms are also used for the three decades of the month. 

(d) The Ordinals are generally used for the time of day, as: 4 ^® 

✓ 

AjJljJf ‘ ‘ at three o’clock (at the third hour).^ ’ ’ But predicati vely, the cardinals 

are used, as: iX.eLJf “it is three o’clock (the hour is three).” Note 

that oUl*- would mean “ thi'ee hours, and ict-c *^^.1 “ eleven hours.” 

“ What time is it ? ” or ^ 

“ In the morning,” “ ai midday ” etc., are expressed by the adverbial 


accusative, or else by the preposition as ; f^^Jp oror 

^ * y y 

(f) Age is expressed thus : “ How old are you \ ^ “ 1 am 

4y y ' U 4' *• y ^ t./ t. y ^ 

twenty ” tr?! 


^ All make a change for gender, 
s The hours are counted from sunset. 
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(/) (1) Dates (the year) are expressed by the gen. of the Cardinals after 
the words but for the year of a life or reign the Ordinals are used, 

(2) The day of the month is expressed as follows : — 

X .. o. o 9 ^^ 

(i) ero J^i “ the first of Sha‘ban” ; 


“ the fourteenth of the month of Rajab j (^1^1 

o 9 tH 9 

‘'on Thursday the twenty-second of Muharram ^ (•jjJ', 

o- ; 

or i j^) “ the 3rd of Muharram,” and soon. 

<^**0 ^9 ■'-'o .■O'' 

(u) ^ fJLjJ JjV, or iJUil = " the first of Rajab ” 

%t, " on one night of Rajab being past ”); bU. on the 2nd of 

^ ' 

^'O \ ^ ^ 

Rajab ” ; ( JUJ wJLii ) ittMiJ “ on the 3rd of Rajab,” and so >n 


up to the 15th v-ft-AiJf or ( vJuaxh* ^ or ) ol-^ut “ in the 

middle of Rajab.” But after the 15th, the idiom is when so many days or 

>' (j ^ * 9 O'' '•"O O '' ''O '' ^<'o 9 

nights remainedi ” as : v;r^ 

" i’ o 

=“on the 16th Rajab, //L wlien 14 (days or nights) were left 

o ^o' 

of Rajab,” and so on : *»*?•; = “ on 30th of Rajab.” Vide also 


§ LII (6). 




Remark 1 .—The subs, lit, “ a blaze on a horse’s forehead, a new 

/o •' 

moon,” may be used for the first day of the month and for the last day. 

Remark II .—On such and such a date may also be expressed by the 
aoc., or by • 

{g) “ One of two” is “one of four” 

(h) “He makes a fifth” = ^)\ (he is a fifth of four), or 

(he is fifth as to four). 
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§ XXIX. Other Classes of Numerals. 

(a) Adverbial numerals : (1) or (or simiLar words) once ^ ; 

^ or“ twice,’* or (dual); hit) secondly or a second 

time ” ; or etc., etc. 


(2) The 'iy (vide § X) may be used to express ‘‘once or twice” 

O'' ^ ^ ^ 

of an action, as; jf “ he struck him once or twice.” 

If that noun be wanting, the verbal noun is used, as : ilUi iJhj 

o' *' 

he fought once or twice.” 

(6) Distributive :—These are diptotes, optionally of the measures or 

''✓O'* X 9 r ^ (j ^ 

or are expressed by a repetition of the cardinal, as: , or 

9^ ^ ^ 'i' ^ '’O'' "O 0''C' 

or (or one by one ” ; or (or “ tw^o 

" ^9 ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ o <' 

by two”; wlb or «aJLL« “by threes,” (or Ajlb A^llJ) ; or (or 

" ^9 ,i,9 9 (jtr ^ 

“ by sixes ” ; ^ “ I passed by people which were 

in groups of two and threes.’* 


9 

(c) Multiplicative :—” single, singular number, alone and simple.^ ” 

9'^ 0>9 

The measure for the others is cbJix» the measure of the passive participle of II 
Stem, as: “twofold, double, duplicate”; .isUi/o “threefold, triple 

having three, triangular” ; «« sixfold, six-cornere4,etc.” 


^ t, ^ 

1 One© = one© upon a time, one day, " is Lo^j or 

/ 

/ f ^ 9 , o>'o< 

* The opposite to ^ftSy compound,” is j hut simple medicines ” 

as opposed to oUf,Jf 
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(d) Adjectival * = sundHyy^*^' dual, consisting of two''; 

“ treble, consisting of three,” as: “ the simple tri literal 

root,” and so on. 


<j i S' ^ c 

(e) Fractions :—(1) “a Iiall” pi. oUif (but uiUoji “dividinf* 

into half, justice ”). From “u third" to “a ie.nth,'' the ordinary measure is 

Sof sSS fi ^ S r f,' 

lU^\ Other optional measures are, and The PI. is Jbiih 

/fc^ ^99 P 9 Pi, 9 p 99 

Examples: g; - or = or == I etc. Two-thirds (|) = 

and three-fourths ajJG. Above ,l, the fractions are expressed 

f o 9^ ' 

by a paraphrase, as: sT}^! Ailli 3 parts of 40 parts, 

O' 


(2) A whole number and a fraction are coupled by^, as: ^ 

“ four and five-sixths ” (45 

O 9 O f U 

(/) Recurring numerals:—lUji “every third”: Uj; “every 

fourth ” etc. 

{g) Approximate numbers:—The following and similar expressions pre- 

^ it ^ ^ ^ 9 it K' ^ 

cede the numeral:—‘ about ’ ’; < 5 ^^ U “ what exceeds ” etc. 


" 9f, ^ i,^ 

The words jf “or they exceed” are sometimes added in imitation 

of the following passage in the Qur^an: jf a5U ^ (Qur, 

XXXVII. 147) “and we sent him to a hundred thousand or more.” Vide 
also § XXVII (j) and {k). 


1 A maddah is placed over dlif and pronounced, wlien a hamzah follows alif, or 

• 

when a doubled consonant follows alify as in This alify ( f ) in the middle, 

not the beginning, of a word is lengthened 5-5. A maddah is also placed over ^ 
and ^ and pronounced, when they are adkin and are preceded by their sister- 

9^9 . 

vowels and are followed by hamzah y as: pym suriif,^^; “it was made bad.” 

9^9 

But in and the weak consonants are not preceded by their sister-vowels, and 

so have no maddah. 
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§ XXX. Days of the Week. 

(a) The Sabbath, i.e. Saturday (the first day of the week 

of Muslims; but the last of Christians and Jews). 

, > 0 ' 

<^5ll (jV ) Sunday (lit. “day of the one” ; the first day of 
Christians and Jews). 

o 'O ^ O .» 

(jV > Monday (lit. “day of the two”), 

pjj Tuesday. 

iihujllf ( ) cy Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

^99^ 9 9 ^ 

^W:pJf (jl^i) Friday (day of Congregational Prayer). 

The word or is often oraitted, as : “ Tuesday.” 

6 i^9(j 9 (j ^ 

(b) In addition to “ a week ’ ’ there is “ a period of ten days.” 

§ XXXI. The Year. 

(a) The Christian Year is called by Muslims <u.Jf “the Messiah 

9^ ^ ^ /55 '' 

Year,” and a /50 by Christians Ai-Jf‘‘the Birth Year,” and Ai-Jf 

‘‘ the Solar Year.*’ 

B.C. is cMi; and also by Christians JLji: ( modern ab- 

breviation of latter, (3 ). 

A D. is. aiid also b}^ Christians : (modern abbrevia¬ 

tion of latter, j* v* or simply ^ : Muslims write abbreviation of 


99^. . 

1 *• “ to rest.” Muhammad is said to have fixed on Friday for the Con¬ 

gregational Prayers, so as to be different from the Cliristians and Jews. 

,^(^9 9*^,9 

9 Also ^n.t ^ ^ Also 
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A.H. “ the Flight Year ” (I6th July, 622 a.d.), [abbre- 

viation a (butterfly h )]: and also by Christians iUJf “ the Lunar Year.*’ * 


o O' 

B.H. is lW (written in full). 


^ o- 

(b) Muslim Feasts. There are two chief festivals:—(1) at 

the beginning of the day after the termination of ^^'O) and its 

Fast. In India this is known as an abreviation of its classical name 

9(j 9 ^ 9 fj 9^, 

jhUt *3^ (“ the festival of breaking the bxst ” ) ; (2) or 

( “the festival of sacrifice ” ) : this falls on the lOth of ji, when the 

pilgrims offer up sacrifices at Mina, a day’s journey from Mekkah.^ 


^ 9 9 9 

§ XXXII. Prepositions Prepositional Nouns, Exceptive 

Particles, etc. 

(a) Pre})ositions govern the genitive. The noun so governed is styled 

fi9 o ' 9 ''O 9 P ^9 

Prepositions are ‘Separate* ( ), or ‘Inseparable’ ( cL»Lo ). 

(b) Inseparable prepositions :—These are five: (1) ^bi‘' in, by, with *’; 

9 9 9 9 

[prefixed to the affixed pronouns » - - Ua, it changes the zammah (-) 

1 Every year has 354 days and consists of 12 lunar months ; vide p. 200. The H. year 
1327 began on 23rd ,Jan. 1909 a.d. 

The months of the Christian year are usually in Egypt 

9 ^ 9 9 9 9 9 9 ^ ^ o9' 9 p ' ^ o, 9 9 ^ 

' - y^^ * i^ Syria 

p%,9 p , p p r fi^9^ 9 Pu9u* 9^^ 9 f, 

- (Jan.) . -;!C( - - ;t! - - vt - - Jjl^l iyj^ 

9 o 9^9^ 9 9^ 

- JijVi cjy^. 

In India, this is generally called Baqra *ld “ the Cow ‘Id,” though goats are 
usually sacrificed and not cows. Poor people sacrifice cows, as seven houses may share 

9 

in one cow, whereas a goat cannot be shared. In Persia, this feast is called 

✓ < 

49 
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into kasrah ( - 1 , as V “to, for, belonging to,”^^ [befoiv 

affixed pronouns, except the Isb pers. sing., tins is pointed witli jaihah^ ‘ vide” 
§ XXVI, (/) (1); It also (changes to jathah after tlie vocative ya^ as: b 

“come to tile help of Zayd ! ” ; but fi ‘‘to me ” | : (3) /r" “ like ’ 

*1 - 

{not used with pron. suffixes): (4) j //’“ (a particle of swearing), as: “ by 

! ^ f 

God!” = AjJb: (5) o//* ^ j, excef)t that can be ])iefixed to aUi only, 
whereas the other can be pretixed to any word; if a verb is used in the 
oath, w must be employed. For ^ with the acc. vide § XXXIIl (a) (ii). 
Remark. 

(c) Separate Prepositions ^ “of, from (indicating f*otnmence- 

ment); than; some ^“ from, olf (indicates separation, substitution), 
after, at, about, on the authority of,” etc.; (but “from me’”); 

“to, towards, up to, until” : ^,^1^ ^ ’Mipon against”: “from 


1 After fif “ see ! )j<Tiold ' ”, man hr ns^-d, «>i Ju^ |if !ij. 

^ ^ y y t/x 

In negative sentences, the predicate, if a noun, has often as : ( Uylf or , 

‘he is not- a rider”: ( nr > lx? -- the\ are not learned.” yidr 

also ^ XJ.dJ (a) (2) and LI I (a) (2). 

2 As a Conjunctron with th(‘ Subjunctive, it denotes “ in ordc'i* that, so that”; tndi' 
^ XXV (c), etc. 

" P <-> o ^ 

^ *.‘aiinot ])recedo a pronoun ora verb; it (’-an pn'cede a uoiiii only: jJljwc oi' 

^ y y yo y^ y y 

must be substituted before a pronoun, ami or ULL. before a vorl). ur means 
“as it is, in the sain(' state ” is reall\ a noun signifying “similarity.” 


“as it is, ill the sam(' state ” yj^ is reall\ a noun signifying “similarity.” 

^ ^ a 

* ;l*uA| ~ “a certain merchant ^ ^‘bair (made) oi 

wood”: JUJl 4 j 5 '‘^ bo “tile wealth whicli I have”; oiy^Jult J^ 4 aJU.p Lc 

“ what you have done to us in the wav of kindness” (or. ‘‘ the kindness whicli you have 

.»• o C-'^ y ^ <y y 

(lone to us ”); "‘it ^1; i ,>i “ lie has rdready .shown you some of his signs.” 

Before tlie affixed pronouns, and change the final alif jnaqmrah into 
as ; ^ alay-k^ “ ou thee” ; ilay-h* “ towards him ”; Uilayy^ “ on me , etc. 
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Cl ^ O ^ ^ 

‘‘from near”: (j-'c “from on’’; ft “in”; (but 

, O -- ^ " 

“in me,” “in him” etc.): ^ (rarely ' “with, besides”; 

“ up to, until, as far as,” (also a Conj.“^): or aJuo ^ ( for^i ^ ) “ since ” ; 

- ^ 4 >J (witli suffixes etc.) ‘ ‘ with, near,’ ’ vide § LITl 

“To Have.” 

Remark .—To these may be added the noun or parti (de * “often, many 
a, but few,” as it governs tlie genitive, as: o^l “many 

^ ' 0 

a noble man have f met.” 

00 ' 

(2) When^^ and pi ecede the article, tliey are pronounced ^ min^ 
and ‘aw/; as: *^^1' minf^'hmalad\ and “it is told 


^ spito of tliat’’; ^ “’m spiP^ of tlio fac.t that, altliouLrh.'’ 

y ^ ^ y y ^ 

Note the phraae l^.***!; ^J^ “ I nal the lUh lO'oo lo ifs IkmkI 

h(Te rea(J eitlior ra^f^'^-ha, a genitive governed by the Hrepotiiti/tn or oUc rrrV‘-//i 6 J an 

?* ^ 

ar-ousative a.' the oVhect of th(‘ verb, in \vhi<;h latter ease in a Conju.n.riiou.. 

if y y iy yi '' ^ 

‘•[even etc/’) is not used with suffixes: l*/o c-CJLKil ■* I will kill even yon. 


indicates motion towards and arrival at, whereas does not necessarily connote the 

latter moaning. 

>'g ^ 

^ Before a noun, either may be used, but without a noun onl\ , as in 

'' 1 have not seen him sincc.^’ It is not used with suffixes. It is (*oiistrued either with 
the gen, or tlie nom., the gen. being more particularly used when a yet unexpired period 

y ^ (y y <y ^ ii ^y 

of time is spoken of, as: A/« AiJl^ tc “ 1 have not spoken fo liim since the 


1 loginning of tliis month.” ^ 

'^9 ,, ^ ^ 

4 The acc. (dependent on the interjection (j ) f)f “multitude.” must 

begin a sentence; the noun it governs must be indefinite and rpialitied by an 
adjective, or a^ nominal tor verbal clause in Pret. tense in place of such adjective : an 

^9 y 9‘S,9 y y^9 

alternative construction is Ajj “many a man.” With Ixj affixed ( adv. it 

signifies “perhaps, probably, sometimes, frequently,” and introdiujes a sentence. An 

indefinite gen. often occurs after the conjunction j the particle 4 ^ being elided, as: 
9 (y * y 'I 35 

KJ>^3 “ many a cup have I quaffed.” means “ a few,” and also “ many a.” 

In Urdn^i^f has the same contradictory meanings ; vide “ Hindustani Stumbling Blocks,” 
Supp. VIIT, 18 . 
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on the authority of AsTuShafi^iyy^* \ but before other connective aW/^, ^ 


becomes min\ as : 4 ^. 

When prefixed to ^ or the final e; becomes ^ by assimilation 
, as : ^ l*x. 


( 6 ?) Other separate prepositions are simply nouns in the accusative 
(or adverbial) case, but without the tanwin. They, too, govern the genitive, 
and some of them (originally nouns) may also themselves be in the genitive 
after a preposition. 

^ “after” (time or place), (diniin. ^ “before” (of time), 


^ ' O'' 

(dimin. ); < 3 y “ above, over (place or rank), more than (a certain nurn- 

" o - 

ber),” (dimin. (Jjy ); “ under, underneath ; less than (of a number) ” ; 




^ 35 >’ 

“ under, inKlerneatli ” ; 


“ before, in front of (of place) ” 



“ round about ” ; behind, beyond, besides ^ “ about (number), 

^ (j 

for example, in tlie direction of, according to ” ; “ with, in possession of, in 

the opinion of, at tlie time of ” ; ^ “ from ” ; (or “ instead 

of, in place of”; (or declinable’*^); “except, besides 

“without”; “in the middle”; bi-la “without”; <jrr^ “except” 
(indeclinable): U “ besides ”; “opposite”; “opposite” 


1 But as ad\'orbs, /'.c. when not followed by nouns. Jjij and (Jl^ 

i>o ' 

^ ( “ direction, quarter ”) is used as a substantive in all its cases with a following 

genitive for “like.” or “ about,” as : ^.>3 “ a man like Zayd ” ; ai>o^»uLj 

uU; “T ]iasfiod by about a hundred men." 

^ can be used with either an indehnite or a definite substantive, ^ with 

" k, ^ 

one that is indeliiiite, only. After )/ and Ln>“ not otherwise, nothing more,” 
is understood, as : [ ]> cr^ “ I have a dirham on me, nothing 

olse.” Vide also (e) and § XXXIV (6) (2). 
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( il*uo “placed opposite”); or “opposite”; 

“ before, opposite ” (of place); ‘‘ after, behind ” (time and place); * 
(sometimes and “between or amongst”; “from 

amongst”; “on this side of, under, withoutless than or worse” 

^ <j^9 

(dimin. 

(e) The following are used as nouns and run through all the cases: 
{vide p. 772 and notel); subs, “likeness” (= adj. “ resem- 

i5 ^ PO P ^ 

bling, like”) ; adj. and subs, “like ” ; adj. “ resembling, like, 

O' 99o ' ^ ^ y ' - 

match for” ; as: (JS« “ like Zayd” ; Ali>o “like him ” : *^^1; 

( or or) “1 saw a man like ^ Zayd.” Also ^ 

9 ' 

i^y 9{^^ 

“alteration, difference, non-(‘tc.”, as: “a non-Arab”: 

o99^^y 9 99(/ ^ 

“ irax)ossible ” . “ kings and others ” : (rarely and 

“except, other tlian, another (besides so-and-so).” 


I If two sub/itantives d^.pimd on preposition need not l)o repeated (Ooj 

ij ^ 

^ j j but if one (or both) of the words is a pronoun, the preposition must be repeated 

'' 'O- O . O' 

( ^^.3 )• 

^ HometimeH mean, “both—and, or “partly—{)Hrtly’’: 

J Lo “ t)oth rich and poor came to U8. AjO>^ = ‘ in his proseiuje.” 

9 9 ^9 

In the Tneaning of “ without,” or may be used for 

^ 

^ ^ -V o9^ 9 
iJjjd and “beware!” 

/ o 

JL etc. is construed as a noun in apposition to the preceding noun and runs 

* .Po C ^9 ^ 

through all the cases. Vide § LXII. The usage of and is similar. 

9q fi ^ ^ f (j 

^ refers to likeness of appearance only, but Aai^ - JLioo are general 


terms. 


9o' 


« AfterJ( and “ not otherwise, nothing more,” is understood, as; 

< I ^O*' ^ 'O o 

[ “ I have a dirhamy and nothing more.” Vide also (d). 
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Remark, —These govern a genitive, as do and the whole, 

/ O'' fi (j'' <' ij 

all ” ; and “ a part, one, some ” ; or “ measure, size, quantity, 

wortii ” ; “ number, computation” (— “about”); cJ^ “both.” Vide 

§ XXXVIll (/i) and § LXI (k). 

(/) ^ “especially, above all” (/^/. there is not the like of) seems to 

be both adverb and preposition being followed either by the nom. or the gen., 

as; or) jsj; “all the people pleased me, especially 

> 

OJ 

Zayd ” The word is compounded of the acc. of ^ “an equal” and 
the negative )l. 

it 

(q) To imply exception, are used : 111 (particle) ; HxL(U).UU-f*X£ (U) (par- 

/o". ^ ^ 

tides of the nature of verbs) ; and the nouns ^ , declinable) and 

(indeclinable) • vide § LIV. 1^ and govern the acc., but if the ^ is 

omitted, they sometimes govern the gen.: or goveins the gen 

or acc. 

O ^ 'N, > / / 

XXXIII. Conjunctions 

(a) These also are ‘ Inseparable’ and ‘ Separate.’ 

Inseparable Conjunctions are : (i) j m;® “ and ” ; o /® “ and so ’ ’ (as a 

iHinsequeiice). 'J’he latter indicates a less close connection than ), and is 

frequently used for the English full stop: 5 is irrespective of order, but o 
distinguishes it " 

With the Subjunctive, o = “ so that.” Jt also introduces a Nominal 
^' 

clause after U “ as for” q.v., and is also used in the apodosis of Condi- 


1 ill U •• what is free from l>c ** what goes l>eyond.” 

2 Lif “ be oxoepteil.” 

liitroclucing a sei-oiid lumiiiial .sentoiu-e. j means “whixe” ( JUsJt ' 

) <jL j fiJj ** Zayd departed, while (or and) “Arnr. remained ” : if tlie 

seeond elanscj is Verbal, tlie j may be dropj)ed : fv'Jr also § XLl V (6) (3) Remark TI and 
§ LVITT. Tills ivaw of condition sometimes introduces a nom. sentence that has no Part. 

/O' 

or Aor. ,iis: “Zayd riame with a sword in his hand.” For two verbs 

j ^ * 

coupled by o tor a verb and an adverbial clause etc. vide § XXXTV (6) (7). 
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tional sentences q,v. It is often prefixed to particles: with a following 

Nominal clause or a Suffix means ‘ ‘ for.” 

(ii) J with theSabjunctive = “ so that,” • and with the Imperative “ let ” ; 

§ XXV (r) and (a^). With the particle tJ, it loses its vowel, as: 
ia4-yaktvh. 

Hemnrk, —In the meaning of “with”, th(‘ (Conjunction ^ takes tlie 
Accusative, as : j “ Zayd mtJf liis brotlier. ” 

For • with tlie (Jenitive vide § XXXI1 ib). 

(b) Separable (^ON.nnsrCTroNS:—The following are the most cotnmon :— 

^l»“then, next/, (tfler a Jiftlf while (oftet\ followed by ) (‘onnects 
words and clauses” • o indicates a shorter interval of time; also in indicat- 

^ f 1^9 i ^ -'Si/ 

ing order, ^ follows o, as ^ ^ could be 

used in both places, but could not pre(‘ed(‘ o ■. 

‘ or”, but followed by the Subjunctive = “ unless, unless that”: 

"Si ^ ' “Si J-' O ' ^ o'" 

- lx3| either—or,” or ^ for and or) 

“give it either t(^ Zayd or ‘Anir.” 

pf “or” (in double interrogative clauses, as: 5/ *!*-•' shall I do it 

or not ? ”). 

“ and not, nor” ( SI ^ cU; a man did not come to me, 

nor a woman ”). 


• With the same meaniti^ are ami negatively ilsJ ami XUi) “so til at 

not.” Also a preposition, ride Sj XXX f I (?>). 

2 The Adverb ^ is conneotod witii 

^ If all oaine in qniok sucrcssiim. ^ slioiild properly bo used of iiotli 
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lakin and Idkinn^ * ‘ ‘ but * ’; the former is used b(‘fore a 

✓ 

verb; and sometimes, without governing power, before a noun; the 
latter is used before pronominal suffixes and nouns, the noun being put 

^ f 

in the accusative : and both used 

“ where,” is used to join clauses; ^ = ‘‘ wherever.” 

•-'M* at which time, when, since, bec^ause,” is used of Past time either with 
Nomina] or Verbal clauses; it connects clauses (and cannot begin a sentence 

as UJ can^); “ whenever ” (conditional; with two apocopated Aorists). 

lif* “ when, if, as often as’' (originally of time, but often of condition; 

always followed by Pret., but generally in sense of Fut., in which case it intro¬ 
duces a Verbal clause, vide Temporal Clauses: in indirect questions = 

** whether” = cU ) : (for if and 1.31 ‘‘Behold,” Interjections), lit 

“if ever, when, as soon as ” (temporal; with Aor or Pret.). 


f Lakinn^ is ont' of ciidllb 
^ * 

y 

O'' tjJ " -O'* 

‘2 So too after or “ if anyone, ’ Uo “if ariytliiiig,” U>^x) “ if even anything,” 

j' ^ >'<'0'' ^ " o 

“ Iiov “however,” “uhon\” “when,” vj^a. “ wliore,” Lc i| 


“ wherever,” “ when ” and other words implying a condition, tlie Pret. has a future 

sense, the condition being represented n.s fultilled. The same applies to the Prets. before 

and after jf “ or,” as: f>>l^ “ it is all the same whether they are absent or 

present.” 

O a. ^ o " . 

If tlie Pret. aft.w ^f, ete. i,s to retain its meaning, or one of ite 

“ sister's” is inserted, as: <JL^ ^j^f “ if hia [Joseph’s] shirt has 

been torn in front then hath she spoken truly.” VfdeXLIV (o)v (5) and § LVI Condi¬ 
tional Sentences, 
o 

is also a pai’ticle of denial; vide XXXIV (6) (,S) Adverbs, p. 783. 

^ P^or example ^y$3 ^ ij ^ UJ : most have a 

verb after it. 


^ But fc't adv. “in that case, then, therefore,” 
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ij 

c)] “if” (for probable conditions; followed by Pret. with present 

or future sense; in direct questions = Ji “whether’’); “even if, 

although”; sometimes = “and if”: “verily if”; I V)'‘if 

not”; “and if not, otherwise.” ( Hi as a particle of exception = 
“ except but,’ ’ vide § LTV). 

y^“if” (for purely hypothetical or impossible conditions); (also used 
before a verb = “ would that,” but before nouns and pronominal suffixes 

^ ro' (.."o'* 

c>f yis used). With Negative, bo^ - - yy * “if not.” 

y^ “ althougli ” ( = ) •* y J sometimes = “and if” (in impossible 

conditions). 

0 

e/r “ that ”; with Verbal (and sometimes with Nominal) sentences, 
the verb being generally in the Subjunctive^'^ or rarely in the Aor. Indie. 

or the Preterite; also introduces direct <|uotations • ^ “as thougli ” ; 
<1 

c' St'' o' ' K, ^ 

‘ ‘ because ” ; Jf' ( for e;f i ^ “ that not ” ; or “ except that ’ ’; 

o'-" ' Oj' 

vyf JU “in Spite of”; ^5J “ so that not”; c)\ “that” witli Nominal sen- 
fences and a verb in the Indicative ; the noun immediately following c>f 
is in the accusative (as with “verily”); with the suffixed pronoun of Ist 
person or , bf or Uif etc.; and “ just as if, it is as though ” ; 


J Of tbo.sr, Jly may precede a iloiin. an affixed pronoun, or a verb; XAiy ie used 

0 C" c-- 

before the Preterite ; and cV before the Aorist but with a past meaning. 

^ If more than one verb is dependent on ^ the SuVjjiinctive is used througlmut 
o ' 

but is not repeated. 

For with the Indicative vide Syntax. 

- In certain C€wes either or y may be used indifferently. 
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‘‘because ” ; c>! or Jl| “ except that, yet.” Vide § XLII (c) and 
§ XLV. 

ammd “as for,” witli a following Nominative (predicate always 

lias ci). 


or U>-»j ( rarely tiuj ) “ while, whilst.” 

“ when ” (conditional) ; followed by Pret. vide p, 776 note 2 : I/* 

“ whenever, at the time when ” (temporal only, does not apocopate). Also 
adv. m “ when ? ” 


“until” ); with a Nominal sentence often 

vide § Xr.V (c). [ Vide § XXV (c) and § XXXII (r ) and note 2, p. 771J. 

O^O'' - ^ 0-' 

or “ in order that” ; takes Subjunctive: and “ in order 

that not.” 

iJ ' ‘ when, after ” ( followed by the Preterite, j^enerally with Plu|>er- 

.V‘C' - 

feet meaniin.: ; requires a complement, as: “ I slept when, after. 

Zayd had i?one ”). \ 'ide note 3, p. 776. 

o> 

«kU or “since” (former cannot precede a verb; both also used as 
prefiositions), vide p. 771, note 3, 

1^ “as lomr as” (followed by Pret. with present or future meaning); 
“as long as” {rnd “as long as” and ddm^ “he continued”; 
U' = “as long as he rode”; U “as long as 1 slept”). 

" ^ ^ O' 

Vide, § XLI (c) (13). Often occurs in compound Conjunctions, as: ^ 
“after that”: bo cU5 “before that” (always with Aorist). It is often 
used to generalize, as : I Jl^ “as often as ” : bo “whenever ” (tem- 

poral only, not conditional; does not apocopate as does when condi- 
tional) : aUo U if “ whenever,” and U tij if ever ” q.v, 

"Si o ^ u 

U>or=;^f vide § XLV (b). 
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Remark 1 .—In generalisations, “whenever,” U 1,31 “if ever,” 

“whenever,” UjS ‘‘as often as,” are followed by tlie Preterite or the 
Jussive, in the sense of the Present. 

Remark II ,—In Persian and Urdu is practically a prepositioji, as: 

madam^'l-hayat “for life,” (but in Arabic Ijya. U “as long as he was 
alive”); the Persian Conjunction is ma-ddm~ki or md’ddm-l-ki 

U. 

(c) Vide also § XXV (c), Subjunctive Mood. 


§ XXXIV. Adverbs. 

(a) Inseparable:— f interrogative prefixed to the first word of the 

y ^ P (jy y > O " 

sentence,* as: “did he beat you ; but ^ (i,sm“‘-k^ Zayd'*'^ 

“is thy name Zayd ? only used when there is no interrogative pronoun, 

y \ y (j-^ y y y \ ^ 

e.g, ( «^JUi cU or) oJbu! “ hast thou done this ? but 'aa Jlni 
hiis done this” Vide also § XLIII and § LIV. 

✓ ^ ✓ 

inseparable) and ^ sawf^ (separate), are ))articie8prefixed to the 

P^yo' y o ^ P^yO' ' 

Aorist limiting its action to future time, as; or i “ I shall do it.” 

y y Pc, y 

J Z" “certainly, truly.” This may be prefixed (i) in oaths, as : 

r 

l^^'umr^’k^ ‘ ‘ by thy life ” ; (ii) in a complement to an oatli, as : aUi 

“ by God he has certainly gone out ” ; (iii) as an inceptive particle before a 
noun, adjective, pronoun, or the Aorist tense ; (iv i to an apodosis after y, or 

'iy'' 

5iy; (v) to the Predicate of a Nominal sentence beginning with c)]. 


< (^yy y y Cf yy PP yo^ y ^ 

^ ’^11 negative interrogative (rlanses. - bof - (^f, ^ih : Alujf “shall 1 not 

do it ? ” ; aUUi Iaj] “ hast thon not done it Hut )/', “ look Ium’o,” is an interjection. 

^ >- 0 - 

For the interrogative [ (with the//.awza^’“/ornsO- A long vowel o.anno t 

precede a letter tliat is sakin unless the letter is doubled. Also two sakhi letters never 

c,' ^ c' 

occur together, except in j)ause. For — \ in a double question see ,♦[. 

^ ^ ^ . 

S Sawf^ indicates a more remote future than does ^ -v*, of whicli the latter 

is a contraction. 
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(b) Separate are:— (1) Nouns used in the accusative case, as - 
(or) j “ at one time —at another time ” : U« together 

“often ” ; liliul “ by chance ” ; al-yawm'^ “ to-day ” ; il, or J 

‘ ‘ undoubtedly ’ ’ : aUdn^ ‘ ‘ this moment, now ’ ’ ; ilLi. (in Persian often hdlE) 

" O-'L-" f U ^ 0-0'^ ^ 

“at once”; jj»*^JIMorj^<f, or ‘‘yesterday”; “always”; f3l or 

, . >> >- 

e;3l ^ “ in that case, then/’ as : fj'| “ let us go, then.” 

To the same class belong “ at the time of, when,” Uj; “sometimes, 

perha]>s ” j § XXXII (c)] (1) Rem., vi^ Hi, “in the end” [particle of 
futurity vide (a)], Uw ^ “especially” {vide ’§ XXXIl [/) ]; “how 

(interr. or condit.^), as ” ; (used only with suffixes, as: “he alone,” 

“ they alone ”); and and “whilst, during.” For J^, vide 

Remark to (4), § XXXVIII. 

(2) Several nouns that are used as prepositions in the accusative without 
ianmn, [‘vide’ § XXXII (d)], are used as adverbs also, but in this case 

tliey are pointed with zammah instead of jalhahy as : or^ ‘‘ after- 

wards ” ; J-ji, or cbi (but as a preposition “ where ” (not 

int;errogative); ^ “whence’ ; cjl “in such a manner that, 

^ '' " O'" 

SO fhat ” ; Uj^ “wherever ” ; ^ ^ or nothing else ’ ’ (inflected 

V 

for case, onh^ if there is an affixed pronoun to it, vide p. 772, note 3); JGLt 

^ ^ ''C*' 

“ like' ’ (becomes before 1-* or o'?); or vide fci*. 


* fw't is also a conjunction “ whon. if since, otc.” and an interjection “ bohold !” ; 

f 

from tiff an obsolete word for ** time” ; the genitive of which occurs ir or 

“ at that time,” and SiuCyj “ on that day.” Vide p. 776. 

*' 9 j, 

5 (jUf? (JbtA> 08 y/)u do, so will T do ” 

^ The flnal zammah is of course dropped in Persian, but not in colloquial Arabic. 

♦ Ffdep. 776, note 2. 
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(3) Certain particles, as: “yes, certainly” (confirming a state- 

C-'' 

ment), as: ^ “Zayd did not stand up.” = “that is so, he did 

not.” [But in reply to a question, ^ is better]. 

^ “ not” + interrogative i, vide (a). 

Lcfi ~ U)‘‘not” interrogative f, v/de (a). 

o- ^ C* 99 

^1 “or,” ill a double question, as : ^ aI*-*! “ shall I do it or not ?” 

cl] “truly, certainly”; introduces Nominal sentences, the subject fol¬ 
lowing being in the Accus.: the Predicate is often strengthened by J, as: 
lUUJ e;!» or “ verily, Zayd is intelligent.” With pronominal 

^ St ^ ''St 

suffixes, Ajf “verily he” ; or “verily I ” ; hi or hhi “ verily we. ” 

^ - X 

UjI (forcil bo) “only ”; always begins a sentence and qualifies the 

<o 9(j 9 o* X ^ ^ 

word or claus(^ at the end^ as: Uj “ the alms are for the 

poor only ” ; often corresponds to the Hindustanti y to and In. 

“ how, where, in whatever way, whence? ” (interr. or Conditional). 

' ^ X St' 

c;bl^ and U “ when, whenever ” (interr. or Conditional). 

I C/-* 

“/.c., that is” ( = ) ; much used by Commentators. 

I 

o '*''0 ' ^ 

^l“yes, yea; always followed by an oath, as: aHi ^ “yea, by 
God!” 

I 

f ‘ ‘ yes ’ ’ ; vulgar form of aPi j 

-*0" " ^ 

‘ ‘ where, whither ? ’ ’ (interr. or condit.'^); ‘ ‘ whence ? ” ; 

“whither?”; Ulfl “wherever.” 

o'; 'I o" 

> In negative interrogc^tive clauses -^1 ~ ^-^1^ " • aJL*J| Vi ‘‘shall I not 

do it ? ; aXW Lc\ “ hast thou not done it ? *’; but yf “ look here ” is an interjection, 

i Vide p. 776, note 2. 
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(Jj' “but rather, no on the contrary, but." 

yes, certainly, why not, of course,’’ in reply to a negative in 

terroj];ati ve, as: i^li - I not your Lord? They said., 

‘ Yes.’ ” 

^ ' C" 

lixj “ while, whilst ” ; connected with the prep, 

jj' 

^ (or ill pause ‘ yonder, there” ; vide p. 775, note 2. 

' (j ^ 

yes.” 

<>i, often untranslatable; with the Preterite it signifies the completion or. 
(certainty of the action, and may sometimes be translated “ now, already, 

really,” as: ‘ we have mentioned (just now).” It signifies 

that something uncertain or unexpected has liappened, as: y;^yi 

“ I was hoping he would come, and now he has really come.” Witli 
the Aorist, it means “ sometimes.” Virle § XLTV (a) (0), and (6) (3) Rem. 
Ill, and (7). 

O'*" ^ 

kft-' ( for o + lii> ) “only (and that is all),” lif. “and enough” 

always placed after the noun it modifies. 

a//' 

Ilf “never” (of FaM time); always follows a negative Preterite ora 

i y^ \u f' ^ " C*' 

negative Jussive, as: ki U = ki ^ ” 1 have never seen him” : 

( or or “ never,” (of juiare time) ; always follows a 

^ ij' ^ ^ 

negative Aorist, as: ^ “ I will never leave thee ” : “never” 

(of either past or future time ) is used with a negative verbj. 

^ “ not at all, by no means, certainly not” ; vide also § XXXV (b). 
“not, no,” used with Aorist in Present or i^uture meaning, as: 

aU-M il “ 1 do not do it, or I shall not do it ” : or with Jussive in Imperative 

meaning, as; H “do not do it”: 51 , followed by an accusative noun, 

• In Persian ei ther iSh or can be used for enhansive “ hut ” ; but in Urdu 
only can be used ; vide Phillott's Hind. Man., p. 210 (c). 

^ Vide also §§ XLll and XLIII. 
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expresses (omplete Denial, as: jk/c ‘'there is iw escape at all.” Also 
used as representative of the other negatives after j. 

O'* 

“ not,” used with Jussive, to which it imparts a PaM meaning 
as : Jl^ ^ ‘'he did not do it.” 

“not yet ” ; followed by Jussive. 

^(contraction of of ) '‘not’'; followed by the Subjunctive, 

whicli then has a future meaning, as: ‘tU*? “ T shall not do it.” 


U* “not” ; used with either Preterite, or with Aorist as a Definite 
Present. 


O ^ ^ 9 U*" ''O ^ (j'< o 

o! a particle of Denial, as: \jM ojI) o| “ 1 have not seen any- 


o 

thing of her, that I despise”; vide also § IjIV (e) Exception. [For oj as a 
Conjunctive, vide § XXXIII (Z>)]. 


“when,at what time ?” [Also Conjunction w/c p. 778]. 


( rarely ) “ yes ” [derived from ^ “ (what you say) is agree- 

'"T 

able”]; affirms any statement or question. Vide (J^f. 

O ^ • 

cJa introduces more lively questions than the Inseparable particle 
vide (a)] introduces direct or indirect questions; in indirect questions ~ 

O'* O'' O O '' 

“whether,’”^ as: i “tell me whether thou hast expected 

me”; not used in alternative questions ; gives the Aor. a future sense.'*^” 
Vide § LIV. 

1U( = JU + K) “ not ” ; used in Interrogative sentences, q.v. 


I Vide also §§ XLIJ and XLllJ. 

Corresponds to t>ie Hindustani (not- T*ersian) ns© of dyU bf. 

The interrogative paitieles I and aie not nsefl before tla' interrogative 

pronouns. Occasionally tlio two particles are combined, as: 

Note the idioms: w(yjj( ^ cU “ wouldst thou like some wine?”; 

o- 

“ doest thou wish to sleep in these, some substantive as or must be 

supplied. 
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Ua here ” ; UaIa (or “just here, right here, this very place,” and 

. - > , 

and “ there.” 


(4) Certain adverbial phrases, as : ^ “ shortly ” ; ci»ti (or Coy, , 

or bo i^y ) “ one day, once ” ; aJU^ ^/c ' from amongst ” ; ch' or 

^ ^ j? ' 

^ '^9 ^ S' ^ ' -\ 

JU J\ JL, “ any way, at any rate, in every case” ; ( cJ» or ) v£>f sX**^ per- 

0 'j. 

$ * ^ ' 

haps” Ux** K “especially” ( = b« il “there is nothing like whatever. 


wdc§XXXlI (/)) ; U Ji or UU ^(from JLi*, “ it was little or rare seldom,” 

and bo JUs 01 UU?^ (from Jth - “it was long ”) “ not for a long time.” 

V[dp. also § XLII (c) “ Particles that govern like Verbs.” 


(5) The “ A})proxiinate Verb * ” - .-k “ he was on the point of,” 

£ o 

signifies “nearly, almost” etc,, and is followed by the Aorist, as \ 

( ^yo\ (pronounced kid^) “I almost died” ; bif 

“it is very likely that [)overty may result in infidelity ” ; ( 

“he nearly did it.” Vide also § LXI. 

^ o '' 

(6) vi*Ai “would that!”, and lXo or “perhaps,” govern the 

accusative and also take the suffixed ])ronoun3, as: (rarely ) 


1 By Arab Oraminarians is considered an “Approximate Verb” (JjtS 

c*' ^9 ^9^0 00 o " " 

and its subject is tiie cjause following ^^f or In ** perhaps 

9 -^ 

O'W' 

(said Moses) your L(ml will destroy your enemy—”, is considered to be the subject of 

This word usually stands first in the clause. The Pers. “ perhaps,” is also a 

verb. Vide LXI. 

By .\rab (Irammarians, these are considered to be verbs. They stand first in the 

clause. 

^ 0'(0 " ^' __ 

8 As: Ix) iJL? “ thou hast seldt>m come to us”: iiSiyS0 U J(i> “ thou hast not 


honoured us for a long time,” 

* Ttiese are perhaps verbs. 
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“would that I—(rarely ) 

O < O O'* 


< 'O-* *' o' 

“ perhaps I—” etc.; ^ (j 


4>a) “w'ould that there 


were between thee and me the distance 


of the East from the West! ” But if is added to c-v^, the noun may he 

Cv ' tt 

in the nominative; while if it is added to or their governing power 
ceases. Vide also § XLII (c). 

. - 9^ 

(7) Note tlie construction JlisU JlJjl ) “ he prostrated 

himself and made long (his prostration)/’ for “ he prostrated himself a 
long time.” Corapaie § LXIT (a) (5) Remark. 


§ XXXV. Interjections f • 

{a) The Vocative is expressed by the particles t, and U^i or For 
Vocative, vide Syntax of the cases. 

{h) Some Interjections are: I or »f or Uf ah, alas!” ; c.>U^a> ' “ alas, 

^ P jG/- 

alas! or far from it!”; “fie^ on thee”; or more emphatic 

Uilai. “ never vide also § XXXIV (h) (3); 1 ^ 5 ^“ make haste ” (with prep. 
V) as : Uj Iaa “ come let us go ! ” ); or bravo! ” ; J (fern. 

of Elative “ hail! ” (as or “hail to tliee! ”); ^ 

(j 9^ 9 , ^ Kt9 ^ ^ 

or “beware,” == ^bf or |^bj; “lol”; “woe!” (with 

suffixes, as: “woe to thee!”, vide (c )“ oh 1 ” (often with the 

following noun ending in or in pause, or for an alif maqsurah 

O' ' o-'c.'" 0^9^ ^ 

in »f, as: ij, or fj “Oh Zayd!”; “ Oh Moses !” ; lii^f 

^ ^ „ ^9 ^ ^9 - 

'' Oh sorrow,” and also^^iu^f “ Oh my sorrow ! ” ; (and pi. “ come 


* But in pause 
of 

2 In Persian, ijf expresses pain or disgust, 
is also a Preposition. 

lit. “ take and drag along”=“ and so on, and so forth, et cetera."** 

50 


4 
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here!, bring!, give!” (sometimes declined like an Impera.); “give, 
bring here!”, declined as an Impera.; (properly Impera. IV of 

^ ^ o c/'o 

come)”; “come!” ( = “haste,” or “keep to,” or 

^ if <-*'35'^ ji.' 

“call”) (with prep. as in ^ “come to prayers !”); 

J or or (for admiration or regret) “wonderful! or alas!”; 

also ) “silence, hush ! ” ; (also A>o) “ stop ! let alone! ” 

(c) The substantives and (Jj 5 (formed from are used as follows: 

“owe to tliee” : jJ “ woe to Zayd” ; y = Ai;!^ “woe to him.” 

✓ '■ 

{d) The measure gives an interject!onal Imperative, as: “ take 

care!”; •J'y “ give it up ” ; J^if “ come down ” ; jHaj (m.c.) “ stop work.” 


' 'O'’ 


(e) lil or c| “ behold ” ; often used after li^ or Uuj ; the former before 
a Nominal sentence and the latter before a Verbal: in the former case tlie 

subject may have v, as: “ behold a jinn came ! ”; ((^ tSf or) 

v>i, or “when suddenly I found a Jinn by me : vide Con- 

a '' "I 

junctions, for 

^ ^ O-' 

(/) Many nouns in the accusative are interjections, as: “ welcome,’ ’ 

or«-^Ua^; Ai:U5j “willingly”; j “welcome, you are at 

home, be easy ” ; tu “ may’st thou perish”; ^4^ “slowly, gently!” 
Vide also § XLI (d). 

I 

Oif ^ ^ 

{g) Many religious phrases are used, as: Ail UU. God forbid! far be it 

I ^ ^ 

stj ^ < O ^ 

from!, this cannot be!”; aJUi “praise be to God” (used for 


1 Most Arabic verbs denoting “ to come** are transitive* 
* AX>o “ how strange! I wonder greatly at it.** 
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U/ f O' 


admiration): ‘‘as God pleases” (to remove tlie evil eye *). 


“ thanks be to God! ” ; All/ “if God will! ’ ’ (often stands for tlie English 

JL ^ ^ stt'O f ^ " 

hope so”); Ailb or AJLf/ J'Ux) ‘^God forbid” (lit. — take 

-O O' ^ ^ 

refuge in God”); aI)| jAftL^j *‘I ask pardon of God!” (used to decline a 

compliment and in other cases); ^ j 3lf ‘ ‘ there is no 

might and no power save in God the mighty! ” (expression of astonishment 

or alarm): (IV of ‘‘He is exalted!”; and ^ J-c All? “God, 

exalted and magnified (be His name)!” (constantly appended to the name 
of God) etc., etc. 

(h) There are also numerous calls to domestic animals, and imitative 

cries and sounds which may be considered as Interjections, such as ^ for 

^ ^ " . / 
driving horses ; ^ or ^ or for dri ving a dog away ; <^>5 for calling 

o ^ ^ 

^ dog ; for calling camels to drink ; or for making camels 

^ O'’ o ^ 

kneel; djlia the sound of a blow; v-a 5 the sound of a stroke; the sound 

o 

of a falling stone; (jis sound of splash. 


J Also = "‘many”,as: aU( jitilAS al “ho had many children”: here 

the word ' many ’ is not stated for fear of the evil eye. 



PART II.—SYNTAX. 


§ XXXVI. Nouns—Definite, and Indefinite. 

(a) Tanimn is equal to the indefinite article, as: ‘ * o, good 

f X ^ ^O’ 

book ” ; ‘‘ cl glorious queen.” 

(2) The loss of tanidin, with tlie addition of Jf, shows that the noun is 
definite (except in the case of certain proper names, and nouns that 

f 9 Jf (j ^ 

are imperfectly declined), as: '^the good book.” 

(,3) The loss of both the tanwin and the article, usually shows that the 
noun (if not a proper name) is definite and governs, in the genitive, the noun 

^ io P. 

that follows it, as: "''‘the daughter of the king”; the 

father of Zayd ” ; '' one of them.” 

c 

(4) “^1 daughter of the king” is expressed by (“ a daughter, 


one of the daughters, to the king ”): cU; ‘‘ the (or a) slave of a man ” (= 


P^P P^ Pioo 


/Si-. PP o ^ ' 


a house belonging to the man,” or cla^yf 

y 

P:^ f ' 9 

* ‘ one of the man’s liouses ’ ’: “ the slave of the man.” 

(5) Note the following:—tJlUi cuxj “one of the daughters of a king” ; 

9 " " 

. P P O’ u 

“ a or the * daughter of a king ” (according to context); 

9 ' 

P ^ io O'' ^ 

“ a cup of coffee,” but “ the cup of coffee ” ; =r 

or ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

PK’* L 

“ a garment of silk ” : “ a Hindu, one of the Hindus.” 


(b) The definite article often denotes species or class, as : ;U»Jt 

o’ o' o’ o’ 

>-o’» P'^P P^ O' 

“ he is like a (the class) ass” ; yili “ (the class) wine is the origin 

\o h 

of the (the whole class of) sin.” 


I Dofinito in a generic sense, h.e. not the daiigliter of an ordinary person but of the 
species king, vide (b). 
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(c) (1) After the demonstrative pronouns as qualifying adjectives, the noun 
has the definite article Jf, as: “this book”; but when a noun 

is a predicate to a demonstrative, the noun may be either definite or 
indefinite, as : this is a book ” ; i ioka “ this is the book ” ; 


- 






li* “this ia your book,” vide § XXVI (a). In |j.* 


■ O 


‘‘this is the day whicli you were promised,” might be inserted 
after for emphasis. Vide also § XXXVII (6) and § XXXVIII (c). 

(2) Note tile definite article in such phrases as, (adv.) “ this very 

hour”: “today” (c/. Scotch “the day”). 


§ XXXVII. The Copula “Is” etc, 

(а) Tlie words for “ is ” and “ are ” are omitted, as : ‘‘ Bakr (is) 

^ ij9 j ^ Py ^ ^ ^ ^ 

handsome ” ; ( or) “the men (are) lianclsoine.” 

(б) (1) For clearness (to prevent the predicate from being mistaken for 
an apposition), the third personal pronoun, masculine or feminine, singulai , 
dual, or plural is often used instead; but the subject and predicate must be 

W O'* '' O'* 

definite, as: “God he is the eternal”; Vl 

^ [in this last example, after ^thc adjective cannot be feminine 

^9 9 «0 I ^9 ^ 

singular, vide § XXXVllI (a)]; yk (J^jh “ that man am 1 ” ; b? 

‘‘ who am I? ” In all such cases, both the subject and its predicate must 
be in the nominative. 

(2) After e>l and ij! with a definite subject, the is not required, 

as the predicate is easily distinguished by being in the accusative; but a 

*f C('>^ 

separate pronoun of the same person etc. may be inserted, as; bf 

‘I (am) thy Lord”; v'U^f cuSl Thou (art) the bounteous giver.” 

(3) When the subject consists of several words, it is clear without the 

^ This copula (^a) is the pronoun of separation ” ( ), 
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‘‘pronoun of separation” that there is a complete sentence, as: 

a11( **the religion in God’s gift is al-Ialdm.^' 

(c) This pronoun must be distinguished from “ the emphatic pronoun ” 

vS<-o ^ ^ *9 ^ 9 i, 9i^^ - 

( ) , as: “ ^his was (not is) the reason ” : 

9 o 9(,^ 9 9 

^ ** the Muslims (and not the slaves or mercenaries) formed the 

army”; ^ e^-5 ‘‘ but they were the doers of wrong” : 

chiHf lif where then is my share of the booty ? 

^ ^ ^ ^ O'*) ^ \ fj ^ 

lil - |<>^ ** whose is this book ? Ours ” ; compare § LXII. 

^ ^ 35 c 35^ o 

Occasionally the emphatic J is prefixed, as: “if 

be the righteous.” 

9^) 35 ^ ^ 

(d) Aif and etc., mean “ there is ” etc.; “ there was.” 


§ XXXVIII. The Adjective and the Demonstrative Pronouns. 


(a) Adjectives follow their nouns and agree with them in every respect, 
but sometimes according to the thought in the mind of the writer. Collective 
nouns (and broken plurals) may be treated as singulars or plurals, according 

- Jfo- 9 ^9 9o^ 

to the idea, as: “a tyrannical people”; «>axiA) “ a united 

9 ^ ^9 /o- 

people”; ^js “a miserly people.” Occasionally a broken plural 

^ 9 9 55 ^ 

takes an epithet in the regular feminine plural, as: (•bl “ numbered 

days.’ ’ 


(^) generally makes no change for gender, as : ( or) 


or Jl^yi 


(c) For the Infinitive used as an Adjective, vide Apposition. For the 
Noun of Instrument used as an Intensive Adjective, vide § XV (5) Remark III, 
and § LXII (d). 

(d) The adjective may refer either to a preceding noun which it qualifies, 

t' <-C ^ ^ 9 9 9 

or to a following noun that is connected therewith, as: cl^f cuj; “ I 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘S' ^ ^ ^ 

saw a man poor 0 / understanding ’" = Mi M; oj'j : lU; oufj “ 1 saw 

^ ^ ^ Sit ^ S ^ ^ 

a generous man”; U.^5' ‘*1 saw a man whose father was 

generous.” It agrees in ca^e, with the noun preceding it (to which it is, as it 
were, in apposition), but its concord with the noun following is the concord 

of the verb and its agent. Thus in t\y\ “I passed by a 

S ' S’ ' 

man whose parents were generous,” might be substituted, since a 

dual noun may either be preceded by a singular, or followed by a dual, verb. 
^9 9^ ^ , 9 , 

Similarly in Ua^I “I passed by two girls whose father 

^ ^ ^ 

was generous,” the adjective can only be singular masculine, as the verb 

which could bo substituted for it would be 

The adjective may also be rendered by a verb or a verbal clause, as : 

-^>0^ 9 9 t 9 ^.. 9 ^ 9 ^ . 9 ^ 'i 9 . 9 

Aiix Ji and ^ 

(e) The adjective follows its nouti, tlie deinonstrative pronouns precede 
their noun; but if the noun governs a genitive or has the affixed possessive 

pronoun, the demonstratives follow the noun, as : ^ 5*^1 “ this son of 

mine is noble ” ; son of Zayd’s.” 

Note the following “this book”, but “ this is 

i, ^ 9 ^ ^ ' 99 ^0* y • ^ ^ ' 

a book” and y “this is your book”: cl^yi “this man’ ; 

this 45 the man ” and f ja this is the man 

^ ^ 

who came to me yesterday.” Vide § XXXVI (c) and § XXXVII {b) (1) 
and (c). 

(2) Before a collective noun, the demonstrative will be plural if the verb 

• ^ ^ ^ 

is 'plural. Note that the word is always treated as a plural and 

requires the plural demonstrative before it. 

(3) Before broken plurals, or lifeless feminine nouns, the singular 
feminine of the demonstratives is used; but before regular feminines, either 
the singular or plural feminine is used. 

(/) The genitive cannot be separated from its governing word. In 
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ji—“the glorious possessor of the throne,’^* the zammah in 

clearly shows that it is Nominative, and therefore agrees with 
Tf the phrase were unpointed, the word might stand for the genitive, 


in wliich case it would agree with “ The spacious house of the 

Wazir^ = 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

(q) Generally when several adjectives qualify one noun, the copulative 


“and” O) is omitted, as: 


if the Adjectives are of the measure ijAii they are coupled by ^ . as 

0 c S > s> \ 

r' t' (j tf ^ ^ ^ \Ai^ ^ w'' ■'w'' 

y y ^fy j yjr^^f y ^ (^ 1 ^' 


(h) (1) Some Arabic nouns, such as ‘ ‘ all,” “ every one “ one, some, a 

part”; iX^^'o^vide (c), Uern.p. 774“ like ” ; luasc. and tern., “ both 

[ vide LXll I {d) ]; ‘‘ another than,” inde § XXXIl (d) and (e ); “ many 

a,” stand for English adjectives, but in Arabic govern a genitive. A 

^9 .o-c £ / / 

peculiar use of lK in apposition is: X y^ “he is a thorough, 

real, scholar.” 


Note, that with a definite noun, X — 


“ the whole or all,” but with an 

u<' 


indefinite noun, it=: “each or every,” as: X “the whole of the day,” 

^ Q ^ O ^ ^ 0 

X “all mankind,” >^\j'yxs^.h X ‘all the animals”: X X “every 

O' w ' ^ c 

stratagem,” (Jr “ every day,” X “ each single one,” X “ every 


J Sak' and Roilwtdl bcith traiiHlatt* this th<‘ possessor of the ^:Jiorious ttirono.” In tlio 
Urdu translation of the Quran this is whicli is ambi<^uons, as may 

(jualify either Xj'- 

In modern Arabie, the final vowels art' omitted in speaking ; hence, to avoid 
ambiguity, a word signifying ‘ property ’ is inserted in Egypt, to indicate possession, or 
in Baghdad J IL 

^ before an adjective is privative, as-jJ “impossible.” 
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one who.” Note, too, that may follow in apposition to a definite noun, 

as: 1*4^ “the earth, the whole of it”; “ mankind, all of 

them.” 

9 

Remark .—Note the peculiar use of (followed by a genitive) 

^ 9 f X ^9 

as an English adverb or adjective of excess, as: “ lie is a 

perfect liar, thoroughly untruthful ” ; “ I tried my utmost ” ; 


^j-^t “hebeat him as much as he could.” But without Jl,—t-1^ 

o' * 

O" ^9 u'' ^ 9 9 ^ ^ ^ 

and (J' = “in every kind of way, all kinds of ”, as: d^t df “ I 
ate all sorts of dishes.” 

(2) u^-’; “ apart, portion,” is followed by a gen. of a ])1. or acoll(‘(*tIv(s 

and means “some one or more, a certain one, one,” as: (-‘bilt “ one 

day”; “one of the pupils”; ‘‘ some 


evils are easier to be borne than others”; y ^ “even 

though the one of them should aid the other.” 

9 9 9 

(3) Similar to the use of (Ji< etc, is the use of or and etc. \ vide 


§ XXXII (e) notes 4 and 5, and Remark], as : 

^ ^ r< 9 9 9 9^ 

“ he saw in the water a fish, measuring a cubit ” ; 1-*=;^^ ^v..Alf JjJs 

“ the height of the idol is aboul thirty cubits.” 

o '' ''O'' 

(4) Forand the prep. ^3co vide § X.XXII (d) note 2. 

^ 9 ' 99 ^ 

(i) An Adjective may govern a genitive, as; “ a man 

little o/understanding.” In such cases the muzdf^ contrary to rule, may 

ji" 9 ^ 9 9 ^ ^ 

have Jf, which is then considered to be a shortened form of d^j^\ 

o (j'O'o 9(j ^ ^9 3^" 9 9^ r 

I “the man (who is) little of understanding.” 

^ ^ 

Vide Relative Clauses LV (6). 
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(/) Note the following constructions:— 

(i) dJj “ Zayd (is) handsome as to face^^ (i.e. Zayd is hand- 

some) = iXjj “Zayd, his face (is) handsome *' = 

A^yi “ Zayd (is) handsome of the face.’* 

' P ' t** P ' 

(ii) Aj^yi (^^acJ| cU.yf “the man, the handsome as to the face'’ 

«<• oi' 

(here Jf = : (for other constructions and explanation vide 

Relative Clauses § LV). 

Py, ^ 

(iii) *>->3 “Zayd is long of his sight” (i.e. Zayd is long¬ 
sighted). 


a. -e P'O ij r ij' P O 

(iv) ijMlilt“ the most o/ men, most people”; “I 

walked, the quickest of walking ” (i.e. very quickly). 

(k) Sometimes an adjective is expressed by a substantive in apposition, 
as : “ a girl [whois], a virgin; ” “a number of mosques ” ; 

JU3| j “ and they love wealth with a great love.” 


(2) The material of which an article is made may also be so treated, or 

P ^ ^ P^ Si y y P' y S ' P ^ S» ^ 

else put in the gen., as : ( but not ‘ ‘ the 

golden image : wy “ a garment of silk, a silken garment.” 

(3) The Infinitive, without any change for number or gender, is used 

P P Py P (yy P " 'Kj 

in apposition, as an adjective, as: ^jsp and vide § LXII (d). 


(1) The natural connection between substantive and adjective may 


^p 




always be broken, the wordsor being understoodas: 


^^F,and^yll [ 


(m) (1) CoMPARATiv^ES from transitive verbs of loving, hating, etc. 

\ o I 

0-^0 y y * yp iyP J tA/ P y ^ yP 

are followed by J, as : aD lUJr or aJJ ‘ ‘ he seeks more 

after God than ye do.” Verbs of knowing take v 
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(2) Comparatives from intransitive verbs take the same preposition as 

their verb, as: “he is nearer to you in affection (».e. 

you love him the most).” 

O ^ ^ t • 

(3) When the comparison is between sentences, with U or c;f is 

^ P <J ^ (j P ^ ^ * O ^ P P ^ 

used, as: Uy u? e>^ iftkib ^x> “ thy quitting this city is 

{j ^ Pyj'i' CP P (j ' P ^ ' 

better than that thou shouldst remain in it”; tju-il; l«^ 

‘ ‘ this book is better than that which I saw yesterday.” 

^ P P ''O ' o' O Po ^ ^ O'" ^ 

or ) 


(n) (1) The Superlative may govern an indefinite noun in the genitive, 

.• ^ P ^ P .•G" 

in which case it makes no change for gender or number, as . 

“ Zaynab is a very pretty girl.” 

Tf it is followed by a dependent definite noun, it may or may not agree 
with its noun in gender and number, but preferahhj does not: — 

^ p ^ p ^ (,* * p 

l^or) JLflii Uit, “they two are the most accomplished of 
P ^'<^P P ^ PP' 

their tribe” ; ^<^*t or ) daughters are the 

prettiest girls in the tribe.” 

p 

Remark. —Note that J^l and j-^T, which are really superlatives, take the 

P'S‘ •- PSfP^ P^^ '* 

same construction. Either J^f or J^Vf is used for “ the first day.” 

(2) The highest degree is expressed by the elative followed by or 

P P^ ^ P * X'G 

as: I “ the very best thing”; oUj oajK U ^ 


gj-'C"* • ^ P ^ i, ^ P 

^»Jt “ she is the most beautiful of the daughters of Hayy ” ; U 

gj -• c/ 

cl>Uj ^ “Zaynab is the most beautiful of the daughters of 

Hayy.” 


J Note tlie concord of the verb, which follow^j the regular rule. 
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Remark .—Note the following methods of expression: j^\ ‘‘ the 

^ ^ (j-c P ^ ^ ^ p ' 

Amir of Amirs, the Chief of the Amirs ” ; and or ^^f^acJi ^5lij 

“the precious of gems,’* i.e. “the most precious gems”; (in this latter 
example, the adjective is practically a substantive and need not vary with the 
gender or number of the thing specified). 


XXXIX. Order of Sentence, etc. 

(a) The usual order of a sentence is, ( 1 ) verb; ( 2 ) subject; ( 3 ) object; 
(4) extension of qualifying adjuncts. But when the agent has a pronoun 

" 

referring to the object, the object immediately follows the verb, as: (<>^3 

«« Zayd’s own slave struck him (Zayd),” while would mean 

“his (some tliird person’s) slave struck Zayd” : a pronoun cannot be 

])rospective. Tlie same order is observed with SIJ, as : hi ill 

“no one struck Zayd but me.” With the verb “to be” (understood), 
the subject comes first. 

The Predicate is placed first: (i) for emphasis ; (ii) when tlie subject 

^ ? •' Cm «« 

comprises a pronoun referring to a word in the predicate, as : ^ 

(not jtoJi “ its owner is in the house” ; (iii) when tlie subject 

is restricted by i/f, or Uij, as: *>3 ill ^ “none but Zayd is in the 

house ; <^3 jfixli “ only Zayd is in the house ” (but;f 4 ^ 1 | Uh = 

‘ ‘ Zayd is in the house only ” ). 

(h) The subject of a Nominal Sentence * should be either a definite noun 
or else one qualified by an adjective, except in certain cases of which the 
following are the most important:— 

y ^ o 

(i) When the Predicate is a noun with a preposition, as: 


“ I have a book ” ; ^ “ in the house i 


IS a man. 




(ii) When the subject is introduced by J, as: “certainly, 


a man is standing.” 


• i.e,. a sentence or clause beginning witli a noun. 
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(iii) When the subject follows a negative or interrogative particle, as : 

‘‘ there is no one in the house” : ^5 Ja “is there a 

youth in the house ? ” ; (♦! ^ “is there a man in the house or 

a woman ? ’ ’ 

(iv) When the sentence expresses a wish or prayer, as : j-lL “ peace 

c- 

be upon you ! ” ; ” woe to Zayd! ’ ’ 

(v) When the subject is a diminutive (and therefore really contains an 
adjective), or is an adjective qualifying a noun understood, as: 

'O 9 t ij ^ 

‘ there is a mean fellow at our house” : 

‘ ‘ a believer ( = believing man ) is better than an unbeliever.” 

>' 0 iP y 

wM ' 

(vi) When the subject is a noun of general signification, as : 

> >. 5 ; ^ 

die.” 

(vii) If the subject governs another word by means of a preposition, as : 

“a longing for goodness is good.’’ 


§ XL. Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 

c, ^ 

(a) ^ “ how many, how much?” governs tlio accusative, as : 

“ how many men? ’ ’; ^ “ how long ? ” ; “ how old are you ? ’ ’ 

0 o' r o ^ C 

=: Vide also § XXVI (o) and (g). 


Remark ,—Before the interrogative pronouns, the interrogative particles, 

O'" ^ 

and f are not used. 


(h) ^1 masc. (and iiji fern.) governs the genitive, both as an interrogative, 

9 0- tt ' ' 0^ 'it <0 O' 

and as a relative, as: <^1 “which man? ” ; “give 

0 - 


0 0 O ^ <0 ^ ^ (0 <0 ^ 

* bf, or aJmw 
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me any (whatever) book you like ’ ’; (.lii (or, or) “ he who 

is standing pleases me" : or might imply that there was only one 

y ^ 

person, but implies plurality; vide also § XXVI (p) and (q), 

§ XLI. Cases of Nouns; and the Verb Kdn^ and its ‘Sisters’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' f ‘ 

( ^ ), etc. 

(а) Absolute Nominative. The subject (JUliin a Verbal, and f^oiA-oina 

" y' / O" 

Nominal, sentence) may be introduced as an absolute nominative, as: 

9 9' 9 ^ , 99 9 f ^ » 

“Zayd his brother died " = < 3.^3 “ Zayd's slave 

9 

9 9 '9 9 z P O' 

was beaten " ; ^ ‘‘ the slave of Bakr is standing." 

The Nominative ) is sometimes used for the Vocative, vide (d). 

*p 

( б ) Genitive or The genitive implies (i) possession; (ii) 

o 9 "■ o ' z ' 9 ^ zi^ ^ 

material, as: aX-^L, “ a golden chain" ; (iii) apart) 

zo' 9 zz o o 9z o 

as: “a cup of coffee"; “a piece of meat" [vide 

P ' fi z 

§ XXXVI (a) (5)]; (iv) cause or effect, as: *‘the creator of the 

^ p 
o ^ i*/ 

earth " ; “ the heat of the sun." 

Oz 9 ^ 

( 2 ) Note the Arabic idiom ;U^ “ a wild ass (an ass of wildness)," 
where a noun takes the place of an adjective. 

f fi z fz %9 

Note too the use of words like - cUf - with a 

following gen., where in English a single adjective would be used, as: 

oz' 9 ' 

“dissembling" (?^7. “father of two tongues"). 

(3) If the genitive refers to two nouns, it follows the first, and the second 

99 ^ '' Z } zc 9 Zi^z*) 9 Z 

muzdf has a possessive pronoun, as: * j aJJi ^^Uj| “ we are the sons 


1 The j here, is to indicate the zammah of the nominative. This j is only inserted 
when the word is a muzaf and is nominative. The accusative is Ail| ^liol etc., etc. 
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99 f ^ 9^^ C" 

and beloved of God” (said by the Jews): “the man’s 

hands and feet.” 

•• 9 9^ 

(4) For JlWf ctdi “littleo/(the) understanding” and 

“ empty handed ” vide § XXXVIII (;), and LV (h). 

/ c" 

(c) Accusative Case (1) The Cognate Accusative or absolute 

9. 9 9 

object () may be an infinitive, the noun of mannei*, or of unity, 
or other noun:—( or fi^j “ I gave Zayd a 

^ C" 

good beating” (here the direct object is of course in the acccusative) : 

" 99,^^ X " o'' o '' f t' ^ 

“I gave him a (one) blow”: “he struck mo 

blows that hurt me”; “he is walking in tlie patii of 


his father”; aIa/o c,^U <‘he died the death of (those of) the 

9-'' ^ ^ 9 ^ 

time of ignorance (i.e. of a non-believer)”; ^>0 l.^***' ^ rides the 

/ 

Cf 9 9 ? / <**'■^^9 9q^^^ 

best of riding ” (i.e, “ he is a good rider”) = y • tJr ^j^jo 

✓ ^ 

O'' o 9 ' 9 ^ , 

“ I walked the whole of the way”: ^ “he made the sand 

into many parcels.” 


Sometimes the cognate verb is understood, as: 

J'O '' O o'" *** '' ^9 

(J^f “wait a bit”; ^<U “thanks for God” 


'‘ slowly ”, for 

Jl 9 v 9 99 u ^ 

for aII '. 


9 - ? o ^ ^ 9 

Even the Passive can be so used, as: “ he was struck 

violently.” 

(2) The INSTRUMENT with which an action is performed is in th('- 
accusative, as: “I struck Zayd with a sword ” = 



O'" O 

• But different occasions'" 

* Note that, grammatically, is the accusative, and the cognate or logical 

object is in the genitive. 
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(3) TIME OF AN ACTION. It expresses details of Time and Place 

^ i’ ^ ^ i/ ^ ^ ^ 

(o^le), as: “I stayed a month”; oyU ‘'I travelled for 

^ ^ ^ ‘i’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a month” ; ^5f “he came early in the morning”; ilU^ j liw 

✓ ✓ 


“he looked right and left, he looked around cautiously”; ‘‘he 

journeyed a mile.” Vide (4). 

Remark ,—To this class belong many words in the accusative used 

^ ^ ^ O' 

as Prepositions, as: «Jda. “ behind,” “ above ” etc. 

(4) PLACE OF ACTION, wlieii abstract, dcfiiille, and immediately 

0-" ' o' O ' ' 

derived from a verb, as: “ I sat in Zayd’s sitting-place, his 

o' y ^ 

s(\at ” ; (hut ci.'j ^1^^ “ I sat in Zayd’s assembly ”). 

> O" 

Wlien vague, indefinite, or abstract, as: otXAj “ I sat in a place.’ ’ 

I5ut when the place is concrete, a preposition must be used, as, 

O ' . ^ o ' ' ^ 6 ' o>’ , ^ o 

“ I sat in a mosque” ; “ I sat in the chair 

O' y u' < 

of Zayd ” ; “I travelled in a land.” 


(5) To express STATE or CONDITION (JU), as: “.he came 

riding” ; “ lie journeyed, turning his face towards Mecca,’' 

9 vP*' ^ I' fi kj^ f 

i.e. “he travelled in the direction of Mecca”: U^ij “Zayd came 

walking, with his father who was riding.” 


jf ' ^ ^ / 

Remark /.—The Accusative of State may be ambiguous: ALf; may 

mean either, “ I saw him while I was standing,” or “ while he was standing.” 
Remark II .—Occasionally the Infinitive is used for the Participle, as: 

(for “he was condemned on a false charge, was falsely 

charged.” 

Remark III .—The JU. is generally indefinite, but where it involves a 

^l^'O 9 9 ^ it ^ 9 “it ' 9 (.0^ 

condition it may be dehnite, as :—“ Zayd when 
he is riding ( ) looks handsomer than he does when walking ” 

( 1^1 ). The more usual construction would be L* tx^ 
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(6) The ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION (J^), as: 

“ he is closer as regards friendship ’ ’; (ilii .xii = “ more of a hypocrite.” 

^ t.' ^ ^ 

The accusative also expresses quantity, as: “two inaunds of 

olive oil.’ ’ 

(7) The OBJECT FOR AN ACTION, if indefinite, as: ^ “ I 

stood up to show my respect to him”; “she fled through fear.” 

But if defined by the article JI a preposition must be used, as: 

O t/ " 

In construction, either the Accusative is used or else a Preposition, as : ^ 

✓ ✓ 

“ she fled from fear of me,” and (Ji Jf cuj^a or jiji 

“she fled from the fear of being killed.” Vide § L (h). 

^ P •m - ^' 

(8) The ACCOMPANIMENT OE AN ACTION, as: oU?Jij 

“ winter came with its overcoats” : cA^yi ) water is equal 

✓ 

with the sand ” (i.e. “ the water is very sandy).” In such cases j wa‘*. 

(9) The ACCUSATIVE WITH TANWIN is used for the VOCATIVE, 
when—(i) The person addressed is imagined, as: 11^; h “O man,” the 

p f. ^ ^ 

speaker being in the dark; [but to a stranger in the street lW;' j, or ‘ i#J| b 
JL^yi (nominative)]; (ii) In construction, as: b ; (iii) When it is 

P u ^ 

a participle governing an accusative, as: )toLa. b “ Oh thou carrying 

/' O O'* P " 

a load” : or dU»Ji li ya hamil'”'' ’l-himl^ ‘‘oh thou carrying the load.” ^ 

(10) CAUTIONING: a-Vl ^ “take care of the lion !” (lit. “thee» 

and the lion®!) ” ; «x-oVl ) : ;fy»V j cilq “ avoid the 

society of the wicked.” 


I For a woman L(jij f ayyat^-ha. 

* But cJU>xi,l| JloLa.. b “ Oh carrier of the load.” Vidz also § LXII (c). 
> Both are considered to be the accusative. 

51 
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OASES OF NOUNS, AND Kdn^ AND ITS ‘ SISTERS.’ 


^ O' 

(11) The DIRECT OBJECT OP A VERB Jr^)> as-* '<^?3 

“ I beat Zayd ” ; “ Thee we serve.” 

Remark /.—Most verbs denoting “ to come,” are transitive and govern 
the acc. 

^ ‘'O' f O' ' 

Remark 11 .—Many verbs take two objects, as: f*^j cJudo ” I 

thought Zayd (to be ) a hakim.^* 

Remark III. —The Infinitive and Active Participles may as nouns govern 
the genitive, or as verbs the accusative. 

(12) The Prodicate of Kdn*^ and its * Sisters vide (e); and the subject or 
the Predicate after certain particles, vide § XLII. 

(d) VOCATIVE. — (1) The person called, is generally preceded by one 

of the vocative particles, of which Ij is the commonest. Either the Ac¬ 
cusative or the Nominative may be used for the Vocative, vide (c) (9). 

'VM' 'W' o' 

The particles UjI masc. (and fern.), or b, may be prefixed to the 
NOMINATIVE, which must however be defined by JF. Before a compound 
word, or an indefinite word, b is prefixed, without ianmn^ or some particle 

other than WjI 

In broken plurals however the tanwin is not dropped after yd, as: 

^ 'O' ' 

b “ O boys! ” (The tanwin is dropped in collective nouns). 

Note the following : b “ 0 my father!” ; »UF b O mother I ; v; 1:? 

“ 0 my Lord! ” The ali\ of L is sometimes not written before another aliU 

^ ‘'“I" 

as: ^^^b “ oh my brother ! ”, welcome!” 

^ o 

After Oh! ”, the noun has sometimes »' added, to prolong the voice, 
when calling to a person at a distance, or for affection. 

' o 

After j (for grief), the noun has I or »t added. 

fL' ^ ^ 

(2) The word is seldom used in the vocative, ^^F AUdhumm^ (= Yd 

Alldh*^)y without a voc. particle, being used instead: this is said to be 
a corruption from Hebrew. 

(3) For a noun in apposition to a vocative vide § LXII. 
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(e) The Verb Kan* and its Sisters ( kd^ ^ c)^<)etc.—The following 
fifteen verbs, however, require the Predicate-adjective or Predicate-noun 

) to be in the Accusative, Numbers two to thirteen are called (It 

must be recollected that state or condition is usually expressed by the 
accusative). Nos. 3 to 8 may retain their proper meaning, but frequently 
mean simply ' was’ or ‘ became,’ irrespective of the time of day, etc. With 

^ (j 

the exception of ^^^1, they are regularly conjugated, both in the Aorist and 
Preterite:— 


1 . 


“ was ’ 


; also was and still is,” as: 


Uxh: aJJ, Ji 


‘God 


is all-knowing and all-wise” : UU ,^4 kan* ahVl-marhum* 


my sainted father was a learned man.” 


For vide § XLII (a) (2). 


(conjugated like a Preterite) “is not,” which may also take a 
predicate with v, ^ “ Zayd is not a thief.” or) 

“ Sa‘Id is not a boy.” 

3. ;U>(Aor. “became” ; hie “the poor man became 

✓ ^ ^ 

^ r 

rich ” ; “ we are getting tired.” 

4. (or ) “he passed the morning,” as: “I 

passed the morning thirsty,” or “I became* thirsty.” (So too with jh^j 
“ to do at the dawn, etc.”). 

5. ( or ) “he passed the evening,” as: “Zayd 

became sorrowful” (not necessarily in the evening). 


6. “ to pass the forenoon.” 

^ , P ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 >9 Q ^ 30 ^ 

7. cil® “to continue (the whole day),” as: j <JJp 

• 

“ his face became black and at the same time he suppressed his anger. 


l Arid also and ^ = “ to become.” For - 

and (Ja^ in the sense of ** to begin” vide § LXI. 

< <9 ^ c ^ ^ 4 ^ 9 ^ f, ^ 

* In such Si ntences as li^,.)^ j “ I passed the morning happi¬ 

ly, but the evening unhappily,” the verbs are taken in their proper meanings. 
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8. ct»b “he passed the night, to become,’' as: ‘‘Zayd 

passed the night awake.” 

9. Jlj"I*or ji? V,OT^y.ft}“ he failed not, ceased not, continued ’ ’ (Aor. 

9 ^ ^ fij'" 'O’ O’ 

Jf>» Jl; may also be followed by another verb, as: \J *^i5 J'3 “ Zayd 

9 

^ ^ ( lo 9 99 ^ O’' c' o ' o 

was always an enemy to me” : Jl^Ji or) oJijU “matters 

were still in this condition: ( UAt,^ or ) (J>j (J ) Jljl^ “Zayd still 

goes.” Vide § XLIV (b) (5), and Approximate Verbs § LXI. 

S> ' t^'O ^ o o o 

10. 4J^! l-'o nCanlakh^ “ he relaxed not ” = Jj 1^. 

11. “ he ceased no^” = 

12. bo “ he departed 

I h “as long as it lasted” (requires a second clause), as: 

9 u ' o. ' 9 'i ^ 9 

(cri=Fv.' or ) “I stood as long as the Amir remained 

sitting.’ 

, o 9 ^^ o 9 9 ^ ^ 0 o 9 ^ (j #• o 

14. “ to become again, to return,” as : 3 

o' 

‘ ‘ Islam was a stranger in the beginning, and it will become a stranger again ’ ’ ; 
^ixj “ when thou returnest from thy journey.” 

o 9 ^ 

With a negative it signihes “not again”, as: U “ I never 

o ^ 9 {j 9' o 9 (j9 9 9^ 

wept again”; J*ii il “ do not do so again ” ; jir^i 

“ the journey was no more possible.” 

15. s <‘to remain,” as: “ I remained sitting.” 


1 Ma Uo adv. “ not also pronoun ** that which.’* The Preterite J j is used with the 

^ ^ O' - O 0" 

negative particles U; and the Aorist J|y with J| and and with ^ Fid« 

§ XLIII. 

* Ma l>o adv. “ as long as.” Vide also § XXXIII (6) p. 778. 

8 Some Grammarians do not include and amongst the “ Sisters of ®’ ; 
they say the accusative is the ** Accusative of State or Condition.** 
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(/) The “ Sisters of may be followed by an Aorist instead of an 

Accusative, as: ‘ * he became speechless ” ; Wl ,r^;! “he 

continued looking at her.’* 

{g) (-lA 1^ and are used in the Preterite only. The others maybe 
used in other tenses. 

^ ^ ^ -O 

Remark ,—( without ) may also be used as an ordinary verb. 


§ XLII. Government of and H, etc., and the Particles that govern 

like Verbs. 


(a) (1) The particles U and 1/ when they = have in certain 

cases the same government as the previous verbs [ § XLI (e)], as: 

I/O = LaiSL? t^oj ) t4iSt9 y Uo.^ 

^ ^ y ' 

(2) The above could also be expressed by : bo, or or 

Note this redundant which is also used with ok 1^, as: 

^Uj I/O =r Ujlj oif Uc.; the former is better. Vide § LIV (e) and p. 783. 


(6) When if expresses general negation ( ), it governs, before 

^ \ 4!- 

an indefinite noun, the accusative without ianwin, as: aP| JIf H “there 


cP/ . 

is no god but God ”; ( aJ13r./o If or) *3^ If Id hudd^* (or Id mahdlat^) 

min^'*sh-shay^^ “ it is absolutely necessary (there is no alternative from 

p ' " ^ 

the matter) ” ; y “there is no hawk flying.” 


(2) If the subject of negation is connected with any other word (except 

» ■'O 0^0 ^ 


a governed genitive), the tanunn is retained, as: b«xxp II “ there 

is no one better than Zayd, in our opinion” ; i “ there is no rider of 


P (j ^ C>'' ‘^■^O ^ ^ ^ 

a horse,” but il (ditto); aW Ix^j^ JI “no one is blame-worthy 

whose deeds are good.” 

(3) If the noun is either definite, or separated from SI, there is no 


1 It is a disputed point whether “not” has governing power, but l>o has none. 
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government, as: “Zayd is not at home**; 

** there is no man in the house.*’ 

(4) With several negations, if j is repeated before each, and if the nouns 
are indefinite and do not govern a word, the two constructions can be used 
either separately or mixed. 

For i after ^ vide § LVIII (b). 

(c) The government of bo and ^ is extended to oV and the 

negative c^J, as : axI.., oil “ it was not an hour for repentance: ’ * ^ cjJ 

^ “ho rules over nobody ” ; vide § LIV (e). 

(d) The following PARTICLES RESEMBLING VERBS 

00 

iJfMlj ) 1 reverse the government of the subject and predicate. 

The predicate of tliese particles follows the subject, unless the former 
consists of an adverb or of a noun with its preposition, as in 
“ verily with you is Zayd.” 

If the pleonastic U is added, the particle loses its governing power, or 
else this indeclinable may itself be regarded as the subject governed in the 
acc- and as meaning “ tlie fact is,” as: c;], but U.>!. 


(I) inn^ “truly, verily” ; introduces with emphasis an independent 
nominal sentence, or a direct narration, as: ( or ) “verily, 

I ^ ^ 

9 O *9 .rOO ^ 

Zayd is standing”: ^ aJJi cU “say that ‘God is all-powerful* ” ; 

^ 4» < ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“your friend is with you.” 


e^l is also used at the beginning of a clause connected with such particles 

i* \ ^ ^ I ' ^ ^ O ^ ** I ^ 

as “then,” U'J “behold,” and where, as: ^1^ cJj 


“ sit where there is Zayd sitting.” 


Named also j 


^ A transformed nominal sentence. 
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If the subject of c»f is a suffixed pers. pronoun, it must be repeated in the 

predicate in its detached form, as: “verily Thou art the 

Liberal giver. ’ ’ 

When the subject immediately follows the 'predicate may take the 

corroborative J,as: but when the subject is separated by a por- 

tion of the predicate, the subject may take J; vide example in Remark to (5). 


If, however, the predicate is either negative or a Preterite without the J 
is not prefixed to it. 

Remark ,—If there are several predicates in a nominal sentence, the 

, fio ^ 9 \j ^ ox 

copulative j is usually omitted, as: “I am attentive (and) 

well-informed. “ 

(2) J\ ann^ “that” and its compounds “because” and “os 
though, just as if,” introduce a subordinate * Nominalclause, as: 
*JJ, c)\ “ I testify that Muhammad is the Prophet of God ’’ 

^ " P ^ ^ lit' O O 

(here the clause beginning with \»)\ is the object): ^ o-asu: I 

wonder that thou art writing ”: “ as if Zayd were a lion.” 

Remark .—Either cjf or cjJ may be used indifferently after (i) o signify- 


ing consequence, as: A.iU' <‘if anyone comes to me, then he is 

honoured’*; (ii) after a particle of swearing provided the subject has not J, 
as: \d[ 3 ; (iii) after “is not? ”, and H “undoubtedly,” 

as: ^5U “ is*not Za 3 ^dstanding? ” ; iiil c;* “undoubtedly 


/ 5i o 9 

1 A Nominal Sentence (j begins with a noun or pronoun: a Verbal 

^ St o 9'1,9 

Sentence ( ^jiA» ) with a verb. Before a verbal clause, si)\ an ** that” (ami 

V t 

“ but ”) are used. 

• Here the verb governs its complement with a preposition. 
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God is forgiving ’’; (iv) after and the like introducing a direct narration, 
as : *Jll| Jjt ** the first thing I say is, ‘ I praise God.”* 

(3) lakinn^ ( or ) “but^” : introduces a wowina^ sentence. 

(4) 0^1 ^ layi^ “ would that ’* etc., as : ,, 5 ^ “ oh that her father 

were alive ” = UUf c)t V cdI^ y. 

( 6 ) chJ® la'all^ perhaps” ; ^0 ^ “perhaps Zayd is sleeping.” 

^ '’St 

Remark 7.—Note the emphatic order in l^^sw li)] “some words 

z' ^ o ^ 

have ma.^ic power”— [Prov.): the ordinary order would be, ^>1 

-'<• - fi (j >55 

Ai]; [ Ail = ‘Hhere is” and “ the fact is” ; vide 

§ XXXVII (d)]. 


Remark II .—All these particles are prefixed to a redundant »if without it 

^ r ^9'’ r ^ 9j, . 

they would immediately precede a verb, as: ^ Ai] cM. In, 

^ I. /O'* ^ ^ 

Jf^al Ail “ verily these are decisive words,” the » after c>I is redundant J 
it is a pronoun referring to “ QuPdn.^" 

o Cz ' o ’ 

(e) ( 1 ) The lightened forms - iztU and (which must be used in a 

verbal, and may be used in a nominal sentence) have no governing power, 
fi .9 fi i,' 9 ^ , 

as: (Jliixxj ^3 “ I know that Zayd is going away.” 


I But laJcin (which has no governing power), before a verb, as: Jlj Ai^ij ** but 

^ 99 99 c - ^ o ' ^ 

he said **; but 5 “ hut their hearts hardened.” 

« Vide also Adverbs § XXXIV (6) (6). 

8 If “perhaps” immediately precedes a verb, a pronoun must follow cW, as: 
aW “perhaps he will come.” 
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(2) This (^t takes J before its predicate, a fact that distinguishes it 

from the negative as: <3^^^ ** verily Zayd is going away.” 

seldom occurs except before the JUj| (c.gr, andi^l^f j e^). 

C ' O " C*' 

(3) If a verbal sentence is introduced by the particles or^ must 

be inserted, as : «^3 “as though Zayd had not stood up”; 

^ “ as though Zayd had not come.” 

(4) For e>f vide § XLV (a). 

§ XLIII. The Negatives, Interrogative Negatives and Particles of 
Incitement and Reproof. 

" 'O'' 

(а) Before the Preterite, U is usual, and before the Aoriat ^ ^ is used 
with the apocopated Aorist (Jussive) in a past sensey and is more forcible 

than 1-c with the Preterite; (Jjtij ^ = “he never did.” 

"Si' W 

(б) Ul * ‘‘not yet” ( like ) precedes the apocopated Aorist (Jussive), 
and gives it a past sense. 

(c) y prohibitive, is used before the apocopated Aorist (Jussive), or the 
Energetic, as an linnerative: (the Imperative proper is affirmative only). 

In oaths and asseverations, ^ with the Pret. has a future signification, as : 

wlJ( («XA y aV\ j by God, I mil not open this door ” ; but in blessings 

and curses it has an optative signification, as: y ^'mayest thou 

never see evil! ” 

y precedes a Preterite (in its past sense), only when there are two 
or more verbs, as : y j “ and he^ neither believed nor prayed ” ; 

but in such cases the first negative is often U. 

y also signifies simple negation, “no.” 


J lUa^ ^ is the negation of iJUi, but JUij Ui of 
* The infidel (generally). 
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Remark .—Note that the Energetic increases the force of the “ Prohibitive.'* 

(d) If ^ is used, it must be used before every verb ; but, if followed by 

more than one acc., succeeds, as; A>o lU ^ j ^ “ I never saw Zayd, 

nor his slave.” 


(e) (-c)f if) precedes the Subjunctive (Aorist in —), and gives it a 

negative future sense. 

(/) The interrogative negatives Vf andl^^T with the Aorist ( or the copula 
understood) often mean “truly, verily, certainly’* in a present or future 

^ ^ 'Si 

sense, e;] being sometimes added, as: J| Jlii Ullf “ certainly thou wilt 

9 i, 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ -o' 

not attain learning save through six things"; )l ki Jif “truly 

9^, ^ ^ 9 9 ^9S 

youth does not last for ever " ; ^ S' “ verily these are the fools." 

(2)11(1. Aa . l(^ . U^J are “PARTICLES OF INCITEMENT AND 

O'C '' o 9 99 

REPROOF" 5 (^.«5cuJi 04^^), and are used with the future tense 

c£ 9 ^ 9 . ^ 9 ‘Si^ 

in encouragement or with the past tense in reproof, as : aavIi iJii^3 Kl 

“why dost (or wilt) thou not compose a book on asceticism" = “pray da 
compose one " ; 11 a “ why didst thou not inform me ? ’ * 

U is also so used, as: 1^ “why art thou not standing up?" = 

“pray stand up." 

{g) Vide also Adverbs § XXXIV. 

§ XLIV, Tenses. 

PRETERITE. 

(a) The Preterite expresses a completed action’, and also an action 
that did exist and still exists : the time is not fixed but may be defined 
by the context or by a particle, *' 

It is also used of a future act the occurrence of which is regarded as certain, 

33' 9 ^,9 ^ . 

as : 11 AJJ14 “ by God ! I shall not remain in Mecca. Hence its use in 

^ ' *■ 

conditions that express a foregone conclusion, as : e>! "if you rise, 

then I will rise, i,e. supposing you have risen, then consider that I have 
risen." Hence, too, its use in blessings and cursings. 
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Examples:— 

(1) ** ‘Amr stood and after that sat down”; 

J^i “as alrMutahnahhiyy\\Q.B said.” 

J 

(2) “ God was and is Most High ” ; U>1^ “ God was 

and is all-knowing and all-wise ”; v^*l. J^i U^" “ as the Arabs say ” ; 

“ the learned have always disagreed about this point.” 

(3) (aa ** I give you this” (expresses completion of the idea of 

^ tj ^ 

giving); v:>lAi(jA=: “ dost thou accept this woman to wife ?” ; c:-lu = “Ido.” 


(4) Ail( li.awj “ May God have mercy on his soul ” ; (also as a statement 


= “ God preserved him,” of one who has escaped a danger): II 

“ May God have no mercy on his soul ” : <>111 aUi AiJ ) “May 

9 ^ ^ 9 , 0 * 

God curse him”: by God! I <will^ not touch his hand/* 

(i.e. shake him by the hand) I also “ by God ! I will® not touch his hand ” (i.e, 
stop him, from do’ng that deed). 

Bemnrk, —In such cases, the speaker assumes the fulfilment of the wish ; 
the wish is father to the thought. So, in conditions too, the Preterite indi¬ 
cates a foregone conclusion. 

(5) The Preterite is used in Temporal and Conditional Clauses, for time 

^ o ^ 

past, or future, or present, with “when, if”, “whoever, if any 
body,” and the particles (conditional) mentioned in § LVI (g), as: 
^ er® “he who strives, succeeds”; ^ *^*^* ^^ **^1 


1 Or iXjo 

* The tanwin is over the j; the waw is merely added as a sign to distinguish the 

Kf 

word from * Umar^. 

® It lx> instead of j were used, the meaning would be Preterite, 

-O" 

♦ For tabkay; after ^ the vowel or the weak radical is dropped. 
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“ when the time of death comes, neither ears nor eyes remain ” (to the fated 
individual; i.e, he rushes blindly on his fate). 

o' 

Similarly, the Preterites before and after jf “or,*' are usually to be 

rendered by the present, asifj^;-^ “it is all the same whether 

they are absent or present.” * 

Remark, —If the Preterite is to have a past signification, or one of 
its * sisters ’ must be inserted; vide § LVI and p. 776, note 2. 

(6) The particle *3i “ already, just,” prefixed to the Preterite^ properly 
restricts it to a time already past, and must usually be rendered by 

'' O' 

the Perfect in English, as: “we have just mentioned,” or “we 

9 ^ ^ ^ ^ *- 

have already mentioned,” or “we had mentioned.” But isAi 

“the j)*’^yers are just going to begin” (said by the Mukahhir just 
before the Imam begins the prayer); here too the commencement of the act 
is anticipated; vide also (7) Remark, and (6) (6), and also p. 782. 

(7) The Pluperfect may be expressed by prefixing c>l< to the Pro- 

O ' I 'Of' " t ^ O' 9 kj' ^ " O' < ^ 

terite with or without *3^, as: JIm “ Zayd 

O' ''' O' 9 O' ' 

had told thoo to do this before that ” (or--c;i vJ^'*! <>•» 

Remark, —The Perfect and Pluperfect are, however, more usually expressed 

O' O'' 

by alone with the Preterite. But oi j means “ whereas, notwithstanding, 

^o ' ^ o9 ' ^ 'O' 'O' ^ " 

and yet” :—^ “ why hast thou raised me up 

blind whereas I had sight ? ” (wliat the infidels will say to God at the 

ff y O'' 

Resurrection); ^ “ I had brought him up, but notwithstanding 

this he has rebelled against me.” 

(8) The Preterite and Pluperfect are also used in Conditional Clauses, 

9 o ' ' o f' ' 9 ^ 9 ^9 t. x- * 

as.* vjiJUj ( *X5 ) “ 1 would have done this, if I had had the 

power ”, or In the latter example J could not be 

omitted. 

O' O' 

If two correlative clauses follow the hypothetical y [ or y (with 

' o' O* ^ 

nominal clause) ^ the Preterites in both clauses will usually have the 
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signification of an English Pluperfect Subjunctive or Past Conditional, or of a 
Potential, and occasionally of an Imperfect Subjunctive or a Potential, 

as : y “if tliy Lord had chosen, He would surely 

C Q ^ 

^ o>^ « C" 

have made mankind one people “had it not been for 

‘x\li, ‘ Umar would surely have perished ” ; J 

“ and let those fear (God), who, if they would leave (or were 

to leave) behind them weak offspring, would be afraid on their account.** 

If the verb in the protasis be an Aorist and in the apodosis a Preterite, 
both must be translated by the English Imperfect Subjunctive or tlie 

Potential, as: “ if we pleased, we could make it salt water.” 

Vide also § LVI (a) (1). 

Remark, - It is to be noticed that both the conditional present and 
conditional past (I would write or I would have written) may equally be 

expressed by with a Preterite. 


AORIST. 

(b) The Aorist denotes an act not completed. It may express the 
Present, the Future, or the Imperfect. Like the Preterite, the context or 
else particles may define its time, also § L (c). 

Remark ,—The Energetic forms have always a future sense: vide § XXV, 
p. 749. 

^ o .. ^ 

(2) The particle sawf^^ or its inseparable shortened form u* 
limits the time to the Future .* it immediately precedes the verb. 

(3) The Aorist expresses an action accompanying a past action, and is 

then equivalent to the English present participle expressing state or condi¬ 
tion, and to the English infinitive expressing the end or object, as : 
(K^Li =) “ he came laughing”; in both these examples the 

words * can he added after for emphasis: 

f ^ 9 9 o ‘"'c-• " T 

Uifc;*: wJLkJ “ he came to me to ask for a dirhem ” ; wXul) w^i “ he 


Note that this changes the clause to a Nominal one, and vide § LV (c) and p. 774, note 3. 
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went to the bank to rob it.” A negative verb, however, requires the j 

before it (vide also Remark II), as: be j “ Zayd came to me not 

running.” 

Remark I. —The Present Participles, however, have the idea of doing 
a thing, wanting to do a thing, or having done a thing, according to the 
context. 

Remark II. —It will be seen from one or two of the examples in (3), that 
a sentence may be used as an adverb: further examples are :—^ 

ft ^ ^ . 9 ^ ^ , 

^\jS “ Zayd came with a book in his hand ” ; aJ Jp “ Za^^d 

came while the sun was rising.’* This wdw is called ji^Jf ‘Hhe wdw 

that expresses condition or state; vide § LVIII (e). 

If the nouns have affixed pronouns, the^ may he omitted. Vide p. 774, 
note 3 and § LV (o). 

(4) The Aorist expressing Condition or State may stand for an Imperfect^ 
as: or ^ ^ “I saw them fighting ”, or “ I saw 

them when they were fighting.” 

The Imperject, however, is usually expressed by prefixing as: 

cd;^^ “I passed him when he was buying a slave girl” ; 

^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 . -^9 

^/p Vxf “we used to gossip (heedlessly) with the gossips” 

fthis will bo said by the careless at the Resurrection): J;fti *>^3 
(—ok or) j “.Zayd used to tell me this every day.” 


Remark.--T\\e Imperfect can also be expressed by e;k with a following 
present participle. 

", O''"'' 

(5) The Aorist indicates dependence on another verb, as: 

^ “they (Adam and Eve) began to hide themselves with the 

C/" '' tJw *9 9 '^^/. 9 ■ ^ 

leaves of the Garden ” ; ** he began to weep ” ; 1^ 

o 9 ^ ^ 

” I cannot speak Arabic” ; >zJj !>« “ I ceased not to walk, I continued 

to walk.” Vide also § LXII Approximate Verbs (iii). 
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• ^ « 

( 6 ) The particle before the Aorist means sometimes, perhaps,*’ 

as : 1 *)^* perhaps it may be so.” Vide also (a) ( 6 ), and (7) Remark, 

p. 812. 

(7) The Aorist of has generally a future meaning. 

(8) The Future Perfect is expressed by the Aorist of with the 

Preterite, as: JL^' cU? “ Zayd will have 

^ -f ✓ -- 

reached Medinah before I can get there.” Note, too, the order. 

Remark /.—When several Preterites or Aorists are coupled by ^ and,” 

^ O' ^ o O' '• 

cH or the particles *>3, «Jr-» and are prefixed once only. 

Remark II, —The English l^rescnt and Past tenses can also be rendered 
in Arabic by the Present and Past Participles. 

§ XLV. Indicative and Subjunctive Moods. 

. ; ii" o " 

(a) (1) When (and its compounds Jli and ) introduces a fact, i,e, 

9 o' 9'i,^ 

something in present or past time, it takes the Indicative, as: 

o' 9' 

“ I know that he is asleep” ; I know that he said, did say ” ; 

but in such cases aK is commoner. 

(2) After verbs of wishing, ordering, fearing, necessity, permission, 

O ' "Si ^ 9 X ^ 

effort, etc., is followed by the Subjunctive, as: «Jl^F “I fear 

✓ 

he will not leave me”; Vf U “what hath hindered thee from 

worshipping (that thou shouldst not worship) him? ” 

(! 1 ) If tlie Subordinate verb expresses a future after a verb of supposing 
or doubting, it may be in either the Indicative or the Subjunctive, as: 

c;l “ I think he will get up.” 

o ' 

Remark I, —In these cases the dependent verb with is said to take the 
place of the masdar ; vide (h). 

( 4 ) vi>l can be preceded by the prepositions - J - 4 ^ > ^ 

^ A ^ 

35^ ^ f ^ 'o^o'o * ^ o** 

- yl| • l-U. - |»e . Hi.,as: iD? c/“ “ I refuge with God 
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from ihat \ might attribute partnership to him here^-^j could not be omitted. 

^ 9 Jj" \ 

In (^51 “ I have come for that 1 might salute thee,” could 

be omitted. 

The ellipse of is common after J - c 5 ^ - ^ o. 

(5) The predicate of must be a sentence, and the subject is very 

seldom expressed, as: ; J\ ] ‘‘ I knew that Zayd was standing ” 

fi ^ O' 9Si 9 ^ ^ 

(-=^515 ail “I know that the fact was thus—Zayd is standing).” 

If the predicate is a verbal clause with its verb declinable and not 

^ ' 9 9 ^ ^ 9 ' 

precativc ( it is better to insert as a separating word ( ), 

the particles or ow*, or a negative particle, as; ajJ txi 

> 9 ■ L." 9, ^ 

‘ ‘ we know that Zayd has come ” ; pfti ” he knows that you will 

stand.” 

jReiwarA;.—* Indeclinable verbs’ are those that have only one tense, 
vide § VI. 

^ c ^ 

(6) In the Indicative, can take the place of c»l after certain verbs, 

' O''o ^ 9 (j f 

as: or er'® or) ‘<I wonder from that^ that thou 

didst strike Zayd” = iaj) ' “I wonder at thy striking 

^>* .< 50 ' 9 ^ 9 S>' ^ 

Zayd ” ; j “ and that ye fast, is better for you ” ; 

> c- 

here c>i is the subject. 

tM ^ 

(c) When “ until, that, so that, etc.” denotes a simple time limit, 
or the more result of an act, without any implied design or expectation, 

it is followed by the Preterite or the Aorist Indicative, as: *^3^ 

they journeyed till the sun rose” ; ^ “ he is 


O' O' O fo'’ 

^ would be ambiguous, as may be either active or passive in 

O' . O ■' ^ 

meaning. You cannot say as two miizaf ilayh* cannot come together. 
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so ill that they have no hope for him.” Bat when expresses tlie inten¬ 
tion of the agent or the object of the act, it is followed of the Subjunctive, 

as: uUi’ cboU.^! ** wo must meditate before we speak, 

ill order that words may be ajipropriate ” ; ^Jdj 

“ 1 will therefore not quit the land (of Egypt) until my father give me leave.” 
(d) When o introduces a clause expressing the result or effect, it is 

Cp ^ 

equivalent to and takes the Subjunctive. The preceding clause must 

contain: (i) an Imperative or its equivalent; or (ii) express a wisli or 
liope or request; or (iii) ask a question; or (iv) be a negative clause. 
Examples :— 

^ . 9 ^ ^ , ^9 

(i) or) visit me and I will honour thee” ( = “if 


thou visitest me, I will honour tli(‘e”) : (cJdtkf 5 or ) cJlla>U‘ ^ ‘‘do 

not punish me, so that {or lest) I perish.” 

Cv ' ' '' ' " ■" f' ^ 

(ii) ^ or) oJ “would that I had money, 

^ ^ ■ 9 ■ ^ . 9 ^9 - c ' -• 

that I might give part of it in alms! ” ; ih^'j or) oao b 

“O would I had been with them, that I might have won great gain» ” : 
y or) “perhaps I may go on pilgrirnmage so as to 

9c,'' '' ^ <J 9 rr 

visit thee”: y or) bv>.ju; J'X> “wilt thou not alight 


with us, and thou wilt meet with good treatment”: IaaIj ^ 


( ^ or ) “ will thou not come to us ? we will honour thee.” 

O' c' ' * C f^ 9fo' t' ' 

(iii) ^ or ) ‘*is Zayd at home, that I 

may go to him? ” (= “ tell me if, whether, Zayd is at home so that I may 
go to him ”). 

99,^ 9 9^' ^^,9 ^ 

(iv) ( 3 or) Jl “sentence is not passed upon 

them that they die” ; ( j or ) U 3 >»u :5 UJU Lo «< thou never comest to 

us to tell us something.” Vide also § LVI (d). 

62 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH ^ —OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Remark I. —The Imperative must not be an interjection like ‘'hold 
thy peace,” nor an adverb likel^^^i “ hush.” 

Remark II. —Sentences like the above are often equivalent to C(mdi- 
tional sentences. 

(e) It will be noticed from the above, that ^ takes the SubjU!ictive in the 

same circumstances as cJ. It is then styled the 7vaw of siu'ul- 

taneousness ” ; it introduces an act subordinate to, but simultaneous with, 
tlie act in the jireceding clause. It is said to bo equivalent to 

C- O ' ' I J/ -- 

(/) when it is equivalent to "unless that,” or or 4 ^: 5 - 

"until that,” takes the Shibjunotive, as: jf " I will certainly 

kill tlie unbediever unless he turn Muslim”: “I will 

stick to tlieo till thou ti^ivest me my due.” 

o y' ^ 

(g) or |h "in that cas', well then,” if ii begim a clause that 

expresses some future result of a previous statement and is not separated 

from its verb except by ^ or an oath, takes the vSubjimctive. For example, to 
the remark, " I will come to see thee to-morrow.” the reply might be 

or aJJi^ c>^‘| e(c. But to tlie remark " I will visit Zayd,” 

if the answer wore, "Well tlieu Zayd will treat thee with respect,” the 

Indicative would be used (), as is separated from the verb by 

iioj ; so too in the reply then by God, thou wilt assuredly 

repent it,” the Indicative is used, as J is interposed. 

§ XLVI. Optative Mood. ' 

(a) Is expressed hyy with the Preterite, or less commonly with the Aorist. 
If negative, then precedes these tenses. It is especially used after verbs 

y'tyy' ' if ' ^ 

like Jt? and like,” etc.: or L “ is also used.” Examples: 

^ fj* ^ O ^ i.' **' UX'yy 

^yty “ I would he had come” ; ‘‘ I wish he would come ” ; 
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LSjr^ji> “and if thou couldst see ( = couldst thou but see) 

-^1 ^ c- - . - w- 

when they are set before their Lord!’'; c;l<y = 

^ “ Oh that this were thy brother.” 

i.. X JL «■• .p.. c*" 

(b) An infinitive without a verb may also be used, as : AiJf axaI 

“ God’s curse on him ! ” Vide also § XLTV {a) (4) and §§ LVI and LVII. 

* 

§ XLVII. Government of Verb. 

(a) Tlie object of an action is put in the Accusative. 

{h) (1) Some verbs take two accusatives, viz. causals 11 and IV ( or 
); verbs of t^ivint^, thinking, knowing, seeing, finding, making into, and 
otliers,'^ as : 1 taught Zayd Arabic " ; I thougiit 

y' ^ y 9 '^yO 9 ^ y> 

liira (to be) a thief ” ; “ I turned the man into an ass” i 

Wb AAjf; “ I saw him asleep,” In the last example U'b may bo the acc. of 
state or condition. 

(2) Note that may mean either “ I heard the Governor 

laughing”, or ‘^I heard of the Governor laughing, I heard (some one told 
me) that the Governor laughed.” 

(c) Some verbs of corning and entering govern the accusative, as : 

*^3 ‘‘Zayd came to me”; “he entered the mosque”) 

' yj 9 ^ y y 

but “he closeted himself in the room, he entered and 

y ..0^ 9 yj 9 ^ 

Stayed ” ; “ enter ye the gate ” could not be said). 

Remark —But verbs of going generally require a preposition. 

{d) Some intransitive verbs become transitive with a preposition, as: 

“ he brought him the news”; went”, but 

1 Accusative ( C5^ I 2 Nominative ( 

8 Verbs of thinking, knowing, finding, seeing, counting, are called w-JaI| JU5*f ; 
or * Verbs denoting a Mental Process.* 
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^ C O ' o 

‘‘he took away the book.” In the Imperative ••b “let us 

go ” (of one or more persons speaking to another). 

Such verbs have a passive, always in the masculine singular, as : 

ujUXlb “ the book was taken away (by some one ) ” ; i^h 

^jfi\ “people from amongst the Arabs were brouglit to the Prophet.” 
Vide § XLVIII (h) and {g). 


Jiemark.—AB “ to come ” takes the acc. of the person, (stem IV) 
is doubly trans., and takes the acc. of both the person and the thing. 

(e) Some transitive verbs change their meaning with the preposition 

u'^ed, as: I ‘ ‘ he sent a servant,’ ’ but jlaaj = “ he sent the dog ’ ’ 

(i.e, some one in charge of the dog); the direct accusative could not 

-'O'' o if' y ^ 

be used here : “ I sent them,” but '‘I sent for them,” 

^ ^ ^ y .' ij* ^ (j ^ ^ 

and “ I sent a letter to them ” : *-> oJlA-i “ I busied myself 

y Of ^ 

with him (or with it),” but ale “ I put the matter aside” (i.e. occupied 

myself elsewhere away from it): “he prayed to God /or him,” but 

aaU “ lie prayed against him,” (i.e. called down curses on him). 

(/) Fide also Participles and the Infinitive § L. 


§ XLVIII. The Passive. 

(а) The Passive is employed wlmn the agent is not known, or cannot be 

o " ' O' ^y u ' C' O" 

mentioned, as: “ he could not be captured,” ” but j 

^ ^IkJuJi, “He was killed by a tiger,” must be expressed by the 

^efive Voice, as the agent is mentioned. 

(б) Intransitives that indicate action and not state, may have a passive^ 

as: ^Aj>“he went,” aj “he was taken away” ; “he marched,” 

* f' 

”a march was marched,” t.e. “it was marched a march.” Vide 
§ XLVII (d) and (c) (iv). 


1 Active Voice. 


* Adverbial accusative ; vide (o) (iv). 
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(c) (i) The subject of the Passive verb, if expressed, is in the nominative, 

/o' ' 5. . ^ 

as: cUii ‘ ‘ Zayd was killed ’ ’ ; * ‘ they were killed ” ; ^I Ois U ‘ ‘ none 

✓ ^ 

was killed except Zayd.” 

o ^ 

(ii) In “ Zayd was passed by” [ lit. “ it was passed by Zayd,” 

vide (gf)], the logical subject is a preposition with its noun, 

(in) An undefined declinable noun if used as a proper name may be the 

subject, as: ‘‘ the fast of Ramazan was kept” ( ” he 

kept the fast of Ramazan ”). 

(iv) A declinable noun used adverbially may be the subject, provided it is 

restricted by an adjective, as: jx^ “a march was marched ; 

-1? < 

jx^ jx^ (without an adjective) would bo wrong; but vide last example 


C* A ^ A A A A 

in (b). So too, the passive of “ ho sat by Zayd, ” or of 

I 

Ju ^ A (j A A 

aP( <<he recited the ' glory to God,’ ” would be wrong as neither 

nor is declinable. 

(d) If a transitive verb governs two accusatives, the second remains in 

^ ^^tA« tjj A 

the accusative in the Passive, as: “he named his son 

Muhammad”; Avi “ his son was named Muhammad ” ; 

“he gave Zayd a dirham,” but “Zayd was given 

^ A S> 9 X /o' 

a dirham ” ; Ulap.^ ^zj^iJa^c “ Zayd is thought brave.” 

For verbs taking two accusatives vide § XLVII (6), 


(e) The verb Jlii governs only one accusative and when it means “ to 
say ” requires the direct narration after it; (but wlien it means “ to order ” 

9 ^A . 9 

it may take the direct or indirect): JIaj “he is called Muhammad,” 

A 9 ^9 9^ 9A A a9 

Stands for ^ or ) aj] a1 “ it is said of him ‘ he is Muhammad ’ ” ; 

aP 

note the omission of in the first example. 

(/) When a verb in the active governs with a preposition, the construction 

is the same in the passive, as : ( or ) “ he made a claim against 

AAA AAA ^9 

him (or her) ” ; passive or ) (^cl. 
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(g) The Passive (even of neuter verbs) is sometimes used impersonally 
(in the masc. singular)^ as: aJU: Ut it was finished on him ”, t.e. “ he 

died ” ; l^L: “ the deceased woman ” ; “ he fell under the 

' S> f ^ C C' ' C ' 

wrath of”; = “she is cursed by God”; 

“ those cursed by God (the Jews) ” ; a^ “ ho fainted ” ; 

“ she has fainted.” In “ ye have been blinded,” the feminine is 

( ' 

used, perhaps because “ eyes” is understood. Vide also § XLIX. 

C.' if O 


{h) Note the following ways of expressing passive state:—cKf 
“T wonder at tlio dates being eaten, at the eating of the dates” ; 

f 9'9 ^ ^ 

Ax))lc wj ,^a 3 Zayd’s slave (is) beaten,” vide §L (d). 

Remark .—All verbs, transitive or intransitive, active or passive, may 
take their own abstract nouns (infinitives), or tlieir Noun of Number of Times, 

or their Noun of Kind or Manner (§ X), as: “ He hath numbered 

^ - 9 f Iji * 

them with an exact numbering ” ; tA; A/oUoc “ he crushed his bones to 

pieces ” : vide § XLI (c) (1). 


§ XLIX. The Impersonal Verb. 

{a) The impersonal “it, one, they, you ” is expressed as follows :— 

x- 9 ex- ^ (j' 9 ^ 9 

(1) By the Passive, as: AaJi “ they journey to him in 

the time of necessity”; jx^ “they journeyed to him 

^ “x'x'.'x* 

in . . . . ” ; ’cj! cijJ, “ they fthe Christians] say that God has ason.” 

^ ix - 

This impersonal passive must have a complement, such as or 
etc., as in the examples just given. 


1 must precede a Nominal Sentence; it usualb^ follows the verb Jll after which 

O ^ X - 

neither nor can be used. If a verb immediately follows Jli it is direct narration 
without any introductory particle. 
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(2) By the 3rd pers. pi. active, as: “ they say, it is said 

^ “and they (the learned, or people) are agreed about this 

question.” 

9^ f 9 ^ ^9 

(3) By the second person singular or plural active, as : Ait 

9 '' u 

Aiid ‘ ‘ lie is very tall, you (or one) might say he is a palm-tree ” = “ he is as 

'/(j ^ ^ ^ 'O 9 ^ ^ O" ' o' 

tall as a palm”; “do you (does any one) think 

it possible that anyone can change water into wine ? ” 

(4) By a cognate subject, as; (J'U * Jlif^ or Jli> = “someone has 

said” ; Jt^ “it has been questioned” ; “ it has been related” ‘ 

UKxj J “ a pretty girl, whose like lias never been seen.” 


Remarlc ,—The cognate participle is used in oilier constructions also, as ; 
5/ “ T don’t listen to the admonition of anyone.” 

✓ 9 ^ ^ ^ O ''' ' Of"' 

(5) By an intransitive, as: or ) “ hence 

the proverb, so it passed into a proverb ; ‘ he that ridicules is ridiculed ’ ” ; the 

f" 9 .. 9 "u ^ 

subject to the feminine verb is or understood. 

(6) Such impersonals as “it rains,” etc., are ex]iressed by “ the 

rain rains” ; “the sky snows.” Sometimes the subject is 

omitted and the fern, verb only used. 

9 V’ 

Remark .—In such expressions, as: “it is necessary,” “ it is 

9 9. 

necessary,” “it is allowed,” the subject is tlie following clause 

introduced by c^i (with the Subjunctive). 


§ L Participles, the Infinitive, and Verbal Adjectives. 

(a) (1) The Active Participles may indicate time past, present, or 

O" if " 

future, as: = “who killed Zayd ” ; or “who is going to kill 

Jf . w ■I' " ^ J9 ' ^ 

Zayd ? ” ; “ I am fasting, or going to fast ” ; “I am 

1 Vide footnote I on p. 822. 
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jr ^ 

going to do this tomorrow”; L>l “ I am coming, I am on the point 
of coming, I will come.” 

(2) If used for pasl^ time, they govern the genitive, but in other cases ^ 
they may also govern the accusative. They may also govern by a preposition. 

Ex.: = “this is the man who struck Zayd ” ; 

“he is going to kill the man,” but (-Wyf >a> “he is the killer 

^ 9^ ^ ^ ,9 

oj the man,” and ^ “he is going to kill a man” ; 

^ t, ^ O' O-' ^ 

“he knows about many arts, etc.”; “the striver after 

" o -oj ^ 9 o ' Tl>» 

knowledge”; Uan.^ ci^Jj U “I have not ceased to love Islam = 

c:Jj U : Jjli = ctilii “one that kills people,” and tbUJl 

< ii-* 9 9^^< 

( or ) <^Ui( = “he who kills” — 

(3) If a verb governs two or three accusatives, its active participles 
usually have the same government, thougli they may govern the first object 

9 X /o- ^ o** “ ' 

in the genitive, as: Gf “I will dress Zayd in a splendid 

_p Ip 

9 O^w-" 9 ^ C -«• 

robe”; ^sU ( ^IJo or ) ‘-bb “dost thou think ‘Arar 

4 * <j 9 ^ t,' 9 (j ? ^ ' 

intelligent?” : »>j 3 “this one informs Zayd that ‘Amr is 

going away.” 

(4) When referring to present or future time (but not to past), the 

y 33-0 9 ^ - 33 ^^ 9 y 

active participle as a mumf may be defined by Ji, as: or cA3U> 

St 9 y Si -O ^ -o'' 

“ one who kills people ” ; Jilafi or ^^GJf “ he w,ho kills people ” = 

So, too, when a suffixed pronoun is a genitive, as: 


“one who reproaches me,” and (^3Jf “hewho reproaches 


1 The governing word cannot then have JI. 


^ The governing word may have JI. 
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(b) ( 1 ) The Subject of a Verbal Noun is in the genitive, and its Oft/ecHs 

either in the accusative or else has the preposition as : or) I ivj Jijf 

(the fact of) “Zayd’s killing Muhammad”; {liuhhirf^ 'hwatan^) 

or “ my love of my country.” 

( 2 ) When a verbal noun governs a genitive, it may have a passive sense, 
vide § XLVIII (^). If however such a governed noun is separated from the 

muzdfy it must be in the accusative, as: “feeding an orphan, 

^ Lt ^ O'' f r (j O'" 

an orphan’s being fed,” but ^Ui>i ji “or to feed, in a 

clay of famine, an orphan,” since a genitive, can never be separated from its 
governing word, 

(3) Nouns that have a similar force to the vl. noun can also be construed 

jr.' ^ ^ ^ 9 9 ^ 

with the gen. of the subject, and the acc. of the object, as: 

/ 

“ the hubara-bustard’s thr,eatening the Saker Falcon,” where is used for 
the Infinitive 

(c) To express an act now taking place either the AORTST or the 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE may be used. 

(d) The Passive Participle is sometimes used impersonally, vide 

§ XLVIll ( 7 ). It may govern the nominative, like its verb, as: cUHi *^3 

9 9 '9 9 9 o-o-o / ^ 

“ Zayd’s slave was beaten ” : «xj 3 “ Zayd of the beaten slave,” 

(but AvoiU “ Zayd has been beaten by his slave”). 

Remark, —The English Present and Past tenses can be rendered by the 
Arabic Pres, and Past Participles. 

(e) (1) VERBAL* ADJECTIVES or PARTICIPLES are sometimes 
used for verbs; th^y may be in any case, but their subject must be in the 

Nominative^ as: ^ “with a mouth whose saliva is sweet” 

1 Prop, huhbi al-wattfiTi^ ; but as th© ci of al is hamzat^^l-waBlf it is dropped, and as th© 

y sakirif it cannot b© joined to th© lain of al^ which is also sakin. It is a 

rule that to make a sakin letter mutaharrik, either fathah or kasrah is added. Her© (after 
y) fnthah is euphonius. 
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— A^jj ^su; l^iyi Ua ojfj “ I saw there animals of various 

> ‘ jf* ^ 

colours” = ■-i-iilii.i '■ vide Adjectiv’^es § XXXVIII (a) and (d). 

(2) The INTENSIVE ADJECTIVES or INTENSIVE AGENTS (chiefly 
JUi and may govern like the vl. noun [vide (h) (1)J, as: 

/ >' - />’o ^ ^ - 

‘ ‘ one who beats *Amr ’ ’ ; “ a great tyrant to his tribe ’ ’; A^U:^ 

“a great eollector of books.” 

§ LI. Concord of Verb. 

(a) voiihi^ Masculine Singular before the regular masculine plural, 
and usually before the masculine dual. 

{h) It is Fe7ninine Singular before a feminine singular immediately 
following it; generally before broken plurals immediately following it ; and 
before the regular feminine plural, and the feminine dual. 

(c) It is either Masculme or Feminine Singular :— 

(i) before a singular feminine not immediately following it: (ii) before 
collectives destitute of reason (but for female persons the feminine is prefer¬ 
able). (iii) before all broken plurals; but if they denote male persons it is 
usually masculine; so too if the broken plural does not immediately follow 
t!ie verb. 

(rZ) Other verVis following the first verb, agree logically, according to the 
thought in the writer’s mind. 

(e) Who!i the subject precedes the verb, as it usually does in modern 
Arabic, the concord is natural. 

(/) If the verb has several subjects, it may either be put in the plural or 
else agree with the nearest subject in number and gender. 

(g) The verb often agrees with the logical subject, as: if elf 
“ even though every sign should come (bo shewn) unto them ” : here the verb 
agrees with the genitive Ajf. 

^ c 

(Ii) The verbs “ how good ” and “ how bad,” generally take the 
masculine form, vide § LXT. 

§ LII. Prepositions. 

(a) (1) V Verbs denoting to adhere, attach, seize, begin, hang on, 
believe in, swear by, ’ take w It ma}^ be used with a predicate in negative 
sentences; § XLII (a), 

* o ajid j [Vide § XXXII (6)] are used without any verb. 
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(2) It may be used with Ic't “see! behold”, as: ‘‘arid 

* ^ if ^ ^ X ' ^ ij i ^ 

suddenly alion appeared u'f fit; vide § XXXII 

(6) and footnote. c 5 ‘’^ “may my father and mother be sacriticed 

for thee, at the price of my father and mother thou art ransomed (= thou 
art very dear to me).” 

(3) (b) iJ • expresses the Dative. It is used in dates, for ‘ on” : ^ j 1*^^ 


^ JIJ “this happened on tlie five ui^:;] its that pmsed 

from Ramazan,” i.e. “ this happened on tlie t^lk night of Ramazan”; also 
4 vide § XXVIII (/). 

It is used for “ by ” before the names of editors or authors. 

It signifies “for the benefit of” as opposed to as : <^1 “ I 

prayed for him ” (but “ I cursed him) ” : ^ “ you owe 

me a dinar.” 

It denotes the purpose or cause. Yide also § LlII “ To Have.” 


Bemarh .—The jihrase aU means “what a man thy father was!” *> 

vide § LX. 

(c) “ over, on, against.” 

Note the following idioms: “bring him here to me,” but 

Aj ^xip “you must stick to him, not leave him”; ‘^Ib “Icon- 

jure thee by God”; “seize thou Zayd cuLh^ 

“it is incumbent on tlifee to obey thy parents” ; “you must 


1 J as a conjunction — “ in order that, so that,'* and takes the Subjunctive. 

' ^ o ^ 

2 Khalawn^ 3rd pers. pi. fem. of Prot. of ILa. “to be empty.” 

,r■' ^ 

8 In modem Arabic would be used. 

✓ 

4 But fem., “on the 6th day." 
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never separate yourself from the majority, you must act as others do; 




“ you must look after the boy ” : “ he owes me a debt ” ; 

iJIJUj c>f “if you want to train Shalims, then 

you must keep the Peregrine species ” ; according to”; cjI c 5 -tp 


“ on the supposition or condition that ” ; so far as possible ” ; 

‘‘according to rank”; J “ willingly”; (^1^ 

“publicly” ; x-ftii “in spite of” ; “ in spite 

of their ill-doing.” 


o 

(d) “ away from ”, is used with verbs denotingto flee, avoid, restrain 

o 

oneself, forbid, hinder, neglect, and defend. With many of these verbs 

can also be used. It is also used with verbs denoting to uncover, reveal, 
open, and ask ( = “ about concerning ”). 

It also = “on the authority of ”, as: Jti J>-o; “ it is 

related on the authority of ‘Umar, that the Prophet of God said—”. 

9 o If ^ O 

Note the idioms aU? ‘ “ May God be pleased with him ! ” ; 


“ apart from ” ; J-di ‘ after a little while ” ; “ he died, 

9 ' Of 

o ^ i 

leaving a young child” ; “ they were slain to the last man.” 

(^) (^) is used with verbs denoting to go out, to free, to forbid, be 
near, approach, wonder at, rejoice at, be pleased with. With verbs of selling 
or giving in marriage, it is used for “to,” as: ^b “he sold to him 

a horse.” * 


o ^ C ' O'' 

(2) “ some of, of, any ”, as: ^ “ I drank some of it ” ; 

' C/ • o ^ 

Alt “ is there any God ? ” ; <di U “ there is not any God, there is no 


Min is here practically a substantive and the object of the verb. 
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c. - 


^ t, ^ 


God ” {= a 3) JI) ; e^>o ^ U “ ye have no backer ” ; J/oj there 

^'* 

0^0 C." 

are some among them who say thus ”; o^ii ‘‘ thou art one of them.” 


^ o 


(3) Note these idioms:—~ ik/o “since two years, two 

" O fi ^ C ■>' 

years ago”: ‘‘a certain merchant”; *' 1 - 1 ^ “a 

chain made of gold ” ; ' “all I possess ” ; olwsvlf u 

“ whatever good deeds thou doest.” 

Remark .—A pleonastic U is often suffixed to - 4 ^ and 

(/) (^) “in, among,” etc., is used with verbs of speaking (about), 

thinking (over), desiring (for), yearning (after), multiplying (by ). “Multiply 

."O ✓ ^ t/ o 

three hy seven ’ ’ is ajIG v^^!« 

if “ ^ ^ 

(2) It sometimes expresses motion into, as: “ho fell into a 


tank ” ; ^3 “ be fell into their hands ” ; Ul| he set 

out with 50,000 men.” 

o ^ ^ ^ 

[ 9 ) ^ with, just at, besides, etc.”, as : “ exactly atsun- 

C' ^ o' ' 9' ^ 9 fj9 ^ 

rise ’ ’ ; ^ “ besides (the fact of) my being sick ’ ’ = K.z^jS’ ^/o. 


kS)c ^ “ in spite of that ” ; ^ “in spite of this, with all this ” ; oI ^ 

9 ^ 9^^ 9 o' 

“although, in spite of the fact that”; ^ ^ f “compared to him 

Elias^ is a tent-peg.” 

Remark .—The accusative Guo = “ at the same time,” (not in company 
with). 

(h) (1) The preposition “amongst, between” (a noun in the ac- 

O 

cusative. but genitive “from amongst”) has to be repeated 


1 But I/O “I own no property.” 

» The wandering Jew of the Muslims. 
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if one or more of the words governed by it is a pronoun, as: ^ 


o <' 0-' 


betwixt me and (betwixt) thee’' ; ^ ^jLaj “between me and thy 

brotlier.” But ^ oj^i what is the difference between nabiyy 

and rmul ? ’ ’ 


(2) and are also used for 

(3) Note the idiomwS:—‘‘before him”; j l« 


. 0">^ 


“ /)o/.A rich and poor came to me ” ; ^^rx^ “ he is between learned 

O'- O' ^ ^ 

and i^jnorant, lialf and lialf ” ; “ middling, fair ” ; 


• tlie tribe was partly slain and 


taken captive,” vide ]). 773. 


(?*) on this side of (opp. to vT;^ ), under, without, besides, other 

tlian, less tlian,” as: “on this side of tlie river” ; cjC.*Ur 

."'O'*’' 9 4 - ;o/' "^ 99 , 

“ under your book is a paper ”; ^ t(Aj 3 “ I will certainly 

kill Zayd and all besides liim of the Arabs” ; wJJ.‘ ( or, or) 

“without tliat” ; ‘‘ten or less,” (but “ten or 


more 


O^,- 9 


Remark .—»Jbo and are interjections and = cJln and “ be- 

.r 9 C 9 9 L,^ y y' 9 c, ^yy ^ 

ware 1 ” But ^ f ollow^ed by a noun equals ‘ ‘ take, ” as : f - !<^»3 

9 ^^ 9 

“seize Zayd ” ; A.Ci^N “seize him.” 

ij) preposition “ towards” (and adverb “as for example”), and 
“according to,” as: “as he says”; but >*«,' as a substantive = 

/ O 9 ^ 9 yy 9^' ^ 9 ^ 

(Jli« ‘-'like,” as: ( Jb« or or) JL^; “ a‘man like a lion”; 

c.CjkAf “ I passed by a man resembling your brother.” 


1 is seldom used for “ like ” as it i.s ambiguous, and liable to be mistaken for 
the preposition^? but ^ O: (which may be in any case) is used for “ so on, such like.” 
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As a substantive it also means ‘‘ about ” (of numbers). 

(/i^) ‘'up to,’' also sliows that one thiiig is acided to another, 

as: ,^1] iAa ‘'acid tliisto that.” It is used with “to augment” ; 

/ - 

with adjectives signifying love or hatred used in a passive sense, as ; and 

“ dear ” ; “ dearer ” ; “ more hateful ” etc*.; and with 

etc. signifying “ ntcar ” as oj^posod to “ far from, ” as* 

cCi 

l^xJaAxi, “ for this comes nearer to reverence.” 

Note the phrases : (contracted ) “ et cetc'ra, a.nd so forth,” 

^^jb or <^b ( =r “ stand off! ” ; Vl this is entrust(?d to him.” 

(/) (vide p. 771 and footnote 3) may be construed witli either the 

nominative or tile genitive, tlie latter being generally used for a yet unexjured 

period of time, as: J^f ” since last year ” ; 1^ “ I have 

o'O** ^ <y 

not spoken to him since (the beginning of) this month ” ; (X-<3 or 

“ since tills morning, to-day.” 

(m) For the repetition of a preposition after ^ vide § LV (k). 

(7i) Vide also § LIII. 

f^-y' p ^ y 

(o) and or may be directly connected with a following pro- 
position, as: ‘'L'b !-« ‘‘I have not seen him since he was born”; 

9^ y(j y 

(JL=wj ixbo “since the tribe departed.” But the other prepositions 
require the interposition of - c>f or bo, as: cif ‘‘ till I grew up ” ; 

‘‘though it is easier to destroy than build” 

f^wjasc l.*j “that was because they disobeyed” ; 

^ ^ '' ^ ^ 

p ' y ^^ 

“as we sent an apostle to Pharaoh”; “after So-and-so 

perished.” 

1 The redundant Co after sS is rare. 
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TO HAVE—EXCEPTIVE, ADVERSATIVE, ETC., SBNTTENOES. 


§ LIU. To Have. 

‘ ‘ To have * ’ is expressed by the prepositions J * - or according to 

tlie idea of possession. Thus ^ means in company with or about the 
person,” as : ‘icU “ I have with me a watch,” but “ I have a 

watch.” 

fi-' ^ (j 

J also means actual possession, as: “ I own a watch,” but 


iUU 1 have (my own or some oneelse’-^ property) a watch 
property that belongs to Zayd.” 

J is used for immaterial tilings, as : (*lc “ I know ” 


.Vjd JU)i “the 


; it also = ‘ ‘ of ” 


0 

after an indefinite noun, as : “ a friend of mine.” 

fi ^ o 


^ *'l have money (generally, ^.e. on mo or at home),” but 
Jlxi “ I have money with me, on my person.” 


Remark ,— diflers from in being restricted to material objects, as : 
(^jJ not) ijka this assertion is right, in iny opinion.” 


§ LIV. Exceptive, Adversative, Restrictive and Interrogative 

Sentences. 

(a) (i) After a clause, 5fJ''except ” (not a preposition), governs 

Z' ^ •^o '' 

the accusative, as: After a negative clause, the exception 

is rarely in the accusative; but generally, the same case follows )/f that 

0' ^ ^ 0’ P 00 00 ^ i, 00 ^ <0 P ^ ^ ^ 

precedes it, as: or) U “ I heard nothing 

but thy voice, I heard thy voice only.” 

After the ^ of general negation, the exception is nominative, since it is 
/JL.« S/ 00 ^ 0 

the logical subject, as: aUi ill aJi k “ there is no god but the God.” 


^ o o 

1 From comos ** opinion, intention.*’ 
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(ii) “ except” is an ordinary preposition and is indeclinable. 

{iii) (“besides, except, but”) is a noun or pronoun fMe § XXVI (/), 
and is declinable: is a preposition only: both are used in the sense of 

‘ except.’ ^ must itself be in tlie same case as the thin ^5 excepted would be if 
yi were used, as : ( (‘XiJ ~ ) f*b’; and (iVj iff ' - ) U. 

9 C/.' • ^ 

In «X !3 ** none came but Zayd ”, is a noun ” ; so too in bo 

O' O' C(' ''O'^ ^ O'* 

«>j 3 ciJjijX) IvOj the word may be ti eated either 

as a preposition or a noun. 

{iv) 11 ^, and LAt^. govern either the geri. ortheacc.; but!*xc U (“what 
goes beyond ”) and ^ U ( ^ what is free from ”) usually take the accusative. 
Rarely is preceded by 1^. 

Remark .— is also as a Interjection (q.v.) “ far be it from.” 

o 

('<?) may precede any part of speech, and as a particle of denial is 

^ 9 , ^ t, 

frequently followed byanexcepti ve clause, as : yk JL^; “ there is 

' 9 9 (y "S) o^v* ^ 35 35-0 ^ 

none amongst men that does not die ” ; ill c)l “they 

follow oaufjht hut doubt, and they do naujfht but guess.” Vide p. 783. 

(h) ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES:— 

(i) y is used after an affirmative or a command, as: y *y*j 

^ o ' 9 O'' o 9 

“ Zayd came to me, noi "Amr ” ; fj^ H l«X!3 ^ “ take Zayd, not ‘Amr.” 

(u) or (often preceded by y ) rectify or emend a previous 

statement and are more particularly opposed to a negative proposition or a 

■ 

o " 35 ' ^ 

prohibition, as : ^ ” Zayd came to me, but ‘Amr did 

% 

9 o <>'' O ^ 9^^^ o O' ' 

not come.” or) I 0 U 3 31 “ do not beat Zayd, but (beat) ‘Amr.” 


O' 'O' ^ 

> This is better than ( — > 3.^3 )|} ). 

o ' 9 ' 

has no governing power. It has the same meaning as in Persian, and the 

distinction between it and Jh is not drawn as in Urdu, vide Phillott’s '‘Hindustani 
Manual,” Lesson 60 (c). 

53 
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(tit) ' “ nay, not so, rather, but ”) is opposed to an affirmative or a 

^ C-' o' " 

neerative ])ropositiori, to a command or a prohibition, as: cb “Zayd 

stood up, nay it was ‘Amr ” ; Jb “ Zayd did not stand up, but 

O-*- o ' O'- ^ C 

(nay rather) ^Amr stood up''; w^l “beat Zayd, not so— 

fio ^ O 

‘ Amr ” ; ij*e ' nr) JLi i<>j3 il “do not beat Zayd. but (= nay rather) 
(beat) ‘Anir.” 

(c) RESTRICTIVE CLAUSES are introduced by ult; vide § XXXIV (6) 
(3), p. 781. 

(d) INTEEROGATFVE CLAUSES.—(i) The particle ' may be prefixed 

Cw , ^ Cm/’ 

to vi^J - ^ arui It is used in direct or indirect questions and may 

o' o' 

introduce a clause containing alternative questions connected by or as : 

‘ >-'0-^ ''0^0'' ^ ^ ^ ^ 0m ^9 ' fi , 09 (0^9 9 ^ ^ ^ 

I*' I fi f cUU. ^ j one of the 

strange things is tlie self-conceut of him who does not know whether he 
will be saved or damned, or how his life will end." 

It is frequently omitted in an alternative question, as : lif 

“ T am king, whether ye like it or not." 

If both clauses depend on the same verb, the verb is placed between, 
as: “whether he be ricdi or poor"; vide also f under 

§XXX1V (a). 


1 has no governing power Jt bus the sanu meaning as in Persian, and the 
o 

.listinction lietweeii it and is not drawn ns in Urdu ; vide Phillott’a “ Hindustani 
Manual,” Lesson bO (c). For H Eor 

9 if' 0 01^ 

♦ It is said that implies ignoraiue, in a simple question, as • jf tSdSfi 

o' 

•* does either Zayd or ‘Amr happen to be with you ? ” ; if were substituted it shou/ 
simply that the questioner knows one is with you and asks which of the two it is. 
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(ii) The particle may be preceded by j - o and but it cannot be 

St 

prefixed to these particles, nor to cjj. it cannot introdiK'e a nej^ative nor a 
<'onditional clause, nor, in general, a nominal clause whose predicate is a 
finite verb. It may be followed by or y in alternative clauses, but before 

CSi c o ^ 

y it must be repeated, as: (Ja did lie revile any one, or 

^ O ^ ^ o " o" ^ ^ tJ'' o ^ o ^ 

was he reviled ? ” ; JU JIjLo “ask 

Usayyid whether T have taken my blood-revenge on Wa^il, or whether T 
have cured my soul of its grief.” Vide also § XXXTV (&), p. 783. 

{Hi) The negative interrogatives are, il' and bof and (the })article8 of 

incitement and reproof) - U^i and ^ yi; vide § XLJJl (/). 

{iv) The interrogative pronouns ^ “who?” and “what?” may 

y o< O'' ' o^ 

•^tand in any case, as: (^>-8 “who art thou ?” (but ojf U “ what art 

' O' ^ o 

thou, what is thy position, etc.”); oj' “whose daughter art 


thou?” 




jJ “ whom iiast thou slain ? ” ; ^ “in what state were 


ye,” etc., etc. 

They may be constructed as nominatives absolute, their proper place 

.0 ^, p , y 

being in such a case only, supplied by a pronoun ( or , as : di 

u ' ^ f y ' o ' 'O'" 

i)S =) “ Say, In whose hand is the kingdom over 

everything ? ' ’ 

More lively forms are f,> and which may occur even before 

f ' 

as: kU or) ^ “what is it (that) thou sayest ? ”; ( t-') 

if * 

“ who is it (that) has given orders ? ” 

o'' 

Though ^ and bo are substantives, they cannot govern a genitive, 
nor be used in apposition. 


^ w 

The relative adjective — “ of what tribe ?” 
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After interrogative the verb is usually masculine but may be 
feminine, as : vJ^f oiK ‘ ‘ who was thy mother ? ’ ’ 

The interrogative bo is rarely used of persons, but the relative U> is not 

c. ^ 

infrequently used for(^. 

Vide also under Relative Sentences § I,V. 


(c) (i) For vide § XXVI (o) (3), p. 757, and § XL (6), ]>. 71^7. 


The interrogative may be used for Aj' fern, and pi., as : 

^ ^ ^ 9 9, ^ fi ■* r 

oot “ of what tribe art thou ? ”; bo ^ “ and no 

9 ' ^ ^ - 

.'O'' ji-* '' ^ 

soul knows in what land it shall die” ; *^1 “of what people art 


(ii) When expresses astonishment, vide LX (ti), it is always masc. 
sing., and the noun it governs, if undefined, is in the genitive. If the preceding 

noun is indefinite, agrees with it in case, as: “thou 

hast brought me a man (and) what a man! ” But if the preceding noun is 

definite, is put in the accusative of state as: Ja.; 

“ Zayd came to me, what a man he is!” The first substantive may be 

implied by tlie verb, as: ! !>^! “how they have been tor¬ 


mented ! 


^ LV. Relative Sentences, 


(a) A relative clause qualifying a definite antecedent is introduced by the 

“Si* 

adjective and the relative clause generally contains a pronoun (called 


or ) referring to the antecedent; this pronoun is either expressed or 

else contained in the Verb, as: fi/ i-U; here ^ is expressed, 

^^9 ^ 

as there is no verb in the relative clause: “ the youth who 
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sings, came’' ; here the pronoun is contained in the verb: 


■ f' ^ 


olxj; here the pronoun is expressed, iis the pronoun hidden in 
cannot refer to the antecedent: ^do came 


S>' ^ 


whom you thought dead ” : aIjij cl^yi “ the man whom 1 saw ” : 

^ C " ' -C 

“ my shop which had belonjzed to my father.” 

jkiy V 9 ^ - 

{b) Before adjectives, the article J' may stand for 




,^r'-' 3 =d' “the man came to tiie the (\Dho is) handsome of tin* face” 

(= er-‘-=^ iS^ cJ-^/ )- vidr Adjectives 

§ XXXVIII (^i). 

TIktc is in Arabic no possfssivr “ whose ” ‘; “ the man whose beard is 

^ ^ 9^ -~c 9 9^^ 

long” is expressed by Axa^t JUa.yf “ the man the long of the beard ” ; 

^ 9' ^ 99, y, 9 9'^* 

here J' = : this may also be expressed by LL.jpb. 

9 ^ 9 91;* , 

Other ways of expressing this are : AA^dlf J^' the man, the long 

as to the beard” ; i or ) aX^J JL^Uf JL^,j} “the man, the long a«v 

- O y o / i' 

to beard (or his beard) (^acJ or } cJb^f “ the man, the long 

o] bread (or of his beard).” 

(c) Also, before a participle that is a mumf, J' = ” who, ” as : cXilal' 

“ the killer of the mar^” = cL^f cbbi ^ 5^1 J § L (a) (4). 


i,' 9 ^ S ^ 99 ^ 

1 But interrogatively “ whose hook is this ?” = ijjfc 

, Of ia f f o ^ ^ 

Note the following : “ T am at the house of the namt person as thou art ” 00 1 til ; 

9 9 ^ 9 ^ 

“ I passed by the aamepotmii Sulayman did ” ^ 

** ✓ ✓ 

> 

2 Here too the article Jl =^jjf. 
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(d) The pronoun is occasionally omitted in the accusative, as: 

( aiytfor) ‘'this fis) the man whom T beat.” Vide also (k). 

^ ^ ^ ^ 9 

(e) When the antecedent is indefinite, there is no relative, as: hUT 

sJc^ iji '' t saw a book (which was) in thy hand ” ; ((, 5 ^:* or) 

9 .9 9 ' 9 '9 9 9 ' 

‘‘ he had a son (who was) called Muhammad ” ; a) JISj 

“a man (who was) called Muhammad” ; (JUj» “on the day (that) 
'' f ^ 9 

he was killed ” : • “ people believing, people that believe ” Such 

a sentence is called aa-o ‘ an adjectival sentence.’ 

The relative is also omitted when the antecedent has the generic article, 

^ 9 ✓C'.' o o 

as: “ like the horse (horse-kind) that drinks by whist- 


(/) Relative clauses that do not qualify a noun, are introduced by or 

^ ^9 (j9^ 9^ X- 

or by U, as .oU^ ^ . f^f “verily they that believe will 

✓ ^ 

liave gardens ” ; here, either could be substituted, or Vide 

§ XXVI ( P ) . 

Remark .—When stands foi or *-«, it is a noun and = “he who.'* 

that which, whoever, whatever ” : but as an adjective it means “ who, which, 
that,” referring to an antecedent. 

(g) The “ he who, those who,"' is generally followed by 

the singular verb (usually in the Preterite to indicate a general truth); but 
if the idea is plural, the succeeding verbs are plural : - 

''(jb .. if9 ^ S ^ (j9 ^9 ^4, f 9 y. ^ ^ 

. . . . Ailt . . J^j j “ and from amongst the 

people there are some who say (sing.).... but these are not believers ; they 
deceive God ” ; v-^f ^ “ and from amongst them are some 


who listen (plural) to thee “ whoever of the Arabs 

entered (or may enter) Syria.” 


* Note the eoncord. 


9 o.'.' 


2 ^ o;^ “ I passed by the same person as SulaymSn did.’' 
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Note that ^ 5 ! and are always definite [for the use of vide 

O' 

§ XXVI (o) (3), and § XL ( 6 )], whilst and U are either definite or indefinite ; 
thus = either ‘Mie who comes or one who comes he = either 

“that which i have or something \ have.” 

O ' 

Though and U are indeclinable, the pronoun referring to them must 
agree in gender and number, as : if ^ ^LaJi I saw a woman 

who did not please me.” 

(j ^ ^O'' o '' 

(//) The accusative » etc. can also be omitted attei andl'C^ 

as: UaJt oualA. J I “ sliall I fall down before one whom thou 


hast made of day d’; here could be used. Vide (d). 

(i) The indeclinable substantive U = “ that which, all that,"as : U 

iUJJi “marry what pleases you from amongst the women”: 

(AyJL 5 or ) *^^15 U “ T repent wliat J said ” ; t^rij U<© “ I 

wonder for what tlioii didst strike Zayd ” ; eXf cij 

Avx) Jlai/o sJjlo V U “ if thou fulfillest ray need, 1 shall be 

indebted to thee for such a pleasure that the kings of the eartii could not 
repay a grain of it.” 

(;) An indefinite antecedent may be repeated, especially after J', as 

frf( LoUa- or ) iM (j) cuUUa. ojt) “ ^ some pigeons, eacls 

of which was red.” 

» 

(k) Further examples of relative sentences :— 

“ What is past is gone, and what is hoped for is hidden, and thine is the 

^ ^ 9 ^ ^ f" ^ 9'^ ^9 ✓ X ..x ^ ^ 

hour in which thou art” ^ djb he ; 


1 is here in the genitive. 
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“ That is not a thing to be {which is) mentioned ” ; “ Verily 

with the measure wiih which you measure it will he measured to you c>J 

^ 'S , Ki. , ^ „ 

Jfc Aj cWh; “ Tins is the boy <ow;Aom we have given the money 

Alfkci ^ f*>i> ; “ //e ^^;Ao-ve tongue is long has little intelligence 

(j ^ ^ ^ Cl ^ 

AUr A^UJ “ The girl smiled, she in whose hand there was a 

flower ” iyk>jbti^t cJ \ “ I saw girls in whose liands were 

> Cj^ >> O ^ ' 

flowers” y»3 oj<xaU* , '' This youth, whose jather we know, is 

j:' . y ^ \ 

clever” »h| ci^-' : “ Mount Lebanon, from the summit of 

■*' c »" '' 'o-^ y< ^ 

which you see the Mediterranean, is a liigh mountain ” iDjS> 

JU JLioi. Ai^i ^/e. ‘‘ Those, who spend their wealth (in alms 

Kjf' I' Cj^ ^Ca^ 

giving) ” c^yiixj ; “ And who does a greater wrong than he who 

hinders the temples nf (rod from having His name mentioned in them?” 

y ^ A* iAaCj f iA ^ «A/^ , < . ^ ^ A O 

A^l Ailf ^a: ^Uo! j ; “ He made knowii to me oZ/ 

that he was leaving ’ ’ ASyL U “ H day in which there shall be no 

t'-* ^ ^ ^ A! ^ fi *■ 

bartering, nor frieiidsliip, nor intercession ” y j ihk ^^ 51 ; “We 

were removed to another room, which had been sprinkled with rose-water” 

0^0^ '' O'” iA AA AA AAfj y 

*Uj 


Remark ',—A relative sentence is merely a nominal or a verbal sentence 
added to the principal word. When the relative sentence is nominal, the 

AA AA ^ ^/aA 

predicate is sometimes coordinated with the word qualified, as: 

^^ -4/ ^ ^ t, / 


(1) Vide also under Interrogative Sentences. 
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§ LVI. Conditional and Concessional Sentences. 

(а) (1) If a condition is possible or likely, it is introduced by one of tlie 

or Conditional Particles or Mil (before a verbal clause): if 

o' o'^ 

impossible or purely hypothetical, by (or in nominal clauses P)- 

After ^ etc., the verbs in both clauses have the signification of either an 
English Pluperfect Subjunctive, or an Imperfect Subjunctive. After or f ij, 
of a Present Tense. 

Either Preterites or Aorists (Jussives) may he used in both clauses, for the 
English Prt‘sent or Future, or one in one and one in the other; there are 
thus four ordinary possible combinations. In the Apodosis, the Subjunctive 
and Indicative form of the Aorist can sometimes be used. Vide (c). 

If a Preterite is to retain a past sense in the Protasis of a. likely condition, 

i^^ used." In impossible (‘onditions, the Preterite, or V with the 

Preterite, is used for the Pluperfect. After y the Apodosis juay be intro¬ 
duced by J. 

f ^ I • 

After f*>f conditional, the Jussive is seldom used. Withy, the J^reterite, 
or very rarely the Aorist Indicative, is used in both parts. Vide also§ XLIV 

(a) (8). 

Remark ,—The Subjunctive Aorist always refers to future time; if the 
present is Intended, the Indicative must be used. 

(2) The Apodosis ( or ) is generall i introduced by ci, or less 

often by j. 

Po ' 

(б) if the Protasis ( ) is an Aorist, and the Apodosis a Preterite, 

< IJ ^ Po^ ^ 0 0^0 

the former must be apocopated (Jussive) , as: ( or ) 

‘‘if you hit me, ITl hit you.'’ Vide (h) and (i). 

(c) If the Protasis is a Preterite and the Apodosis an Aorist, the Aorist 


^ y 


^ o o 'O^ o 


may be apocopated or not, preferably not, as; ( <^r ) 

J fkjf is temporal but conditional, vide § LVfl (a) and (&). 

t*. 

2y is also used to express a wish (= “if only”)? vide § XLVI, Optative Mood, 

o'*' 

and § XLVII, p. 847. e= “ even if, although ” ; vide examples on p. 84G. 

3 Ffdc also (e) (2) and (3). 
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' Cl . 

[d) After vJ, the /irs/ Aorist is usually not apocopated, as; SI y 

^ ^ sn 'SiA f 1 ^ / I . .r 

j '‘0! God, hadst thou not 

delayed me only up to a speedy death, I would have given alms, and would 
have been of the just ” (said by the Infidel at the time of death). 

t/ _ O ^ ' 

(fi) (1) Clauwses that are introduced by “ if”, “if anyone”, 1^ “if 


anything ’’, ‘‘ whatsoev(‘r ’’; ‘‘ how ? ” ; U ”, “ howsoever ’’ ; 


^ixj • “ when ”, <, 5 ^^ ( or Uliyo ) “ whenever ’ ’ ; 


which, if any”; 


“ whoever ” ; “ everyone who” ; UlT “ whatsoever (also wlienever 


‘ ‘ wliere’ ’; “ wlierever ” ; “ where” ; Uijf wherever ” . are con¬ 

sidered as Protases, and the Preterite or Jussive is used with them for the 


English Present or Future, as : Jh Jl^:^ ^ wlioso seeketh Hndeth, if anyone 

c. o ^ ^ O 

seeks lie finds ” — JLxj 

(2) If the Preterite is to have tlie signification of the Perfect, di one 
of its ‘sisters' must he inserted between the particle and the verb, and 

the Apodosis ) must he introduced by vJ. as : (jy* c>3 


“ if his shirt is (has been) torn in frcmt, she has spoken the truth.” 

(J) But if the Preterite is to have the signification of the English Past 

{or Preterite) Tense, or a ‘ sister ’ introduces its clause and is followed by 
oj, as : fydj fydh yK “ if they exerted themselves to attain an object, they 
attained it.' ’ 

Remark. The temporal clause introduced by UM is often nearly identical 
in meaning with a clause introduced by c;J; but rarely is lit construed with 

the Jussive like Vide § LVII (a). 

if) J'lie particles mentioned in (c) (1) take tivo apocopated Aorists 
(Jussives). 


• Vide Conjunctions § XXXIII, p. 7711, note 3, and ^ LVII (a). 

* 

^ uir in the sense of whenever inav Le used witli tlie Preterite in a past 
sense : also it does not in this sense apocopate the Aorist. 
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(g) The Jussive (without o) may follow a Conditional Imperative, 

✓ o 

as: ^ “ visit me ( = if you visit me), I will honour you. ” 

o 

(h) The Jussive with e;’. may occur in the Protasis, and the Preterite 
in tlie Apodosis. Vide (6). 

c 

(?■) ITnlike c;*, the other eonditional particles and pronouns require the 
verbs in botli clauses to be in the same tense. 

{j) “ If not ” is ^ or l/f witlt the Jussive: or for past time )l^ with 

o' 

tfie Preterite, or ^ y with the Jussive. 

Tlie Apodosis is introduced by ci in the following cases ;— 

(i) In a nominal clause (ii) in a verbal clause where tlie Preterite 
expresses past time, especially with (were wi omitted tlie time would 

be future); (iii) in a verbal clause beginning with - 1^ (“not”) 

or , or ; (iv) in a. clause ex[>ressiug a coininand, prohibition, or 

y > >> t. o c. c " 

wisli ; (v) in a final clause after interrogation, as : 1^ y <-U 

“ have ye any knowledge that ye can show us ” ; (vi) in a verbal clause 
with a defective Preterite ^ etc.). 

(i) J for is always used in the apodosis after a long or involved 

protasis. With and Jl, the use of ij is optional. If o is inserted, V re¬ 
quires the Aorist Indicative. 

- - o> 

2 'J^he lollovv iiig may *180 be considered (conditional:—Prohibitive sentences ; Procative 
sentences expressing polite invitation, urgent request, desire ; hope (as “perhaps he will 

^ ' O O ^ 'O' 

come and we will honour liim ”); interrogative, as; b (JjLm “ if there 

is any beggar, then 1 will give him a dirhem ” (ItL who is a beggar so that J may ^). 

o ' 

8 In ^this case after a conditional the interjection | li) “ behold t ’ may he sub¬ 


stituted for 
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(m) As stated above, y is followed by the Preterite ; rarely, it is followed 

o "Ip S O" 

by the Aorist in the sense of an Imperfect Subjunctive : aJD| 

(^1 i:/* bo ‘‘it God were desirous of 

calling to account mankind, he would not be leaving on the earth any 
moving thing, but he givetli them respite to a named time.” 

(n) F(U‘ further eAamples of Conditional Sentences vide §LVII (/). 


S LVII. Temporal, Conditional, etc., Clauses. 

(u) “ when ” is strictly conditiovial, ' as : “ wheji you 

go, J’ll go” {i e. if you don't go, I won’t); but “when, if”, is also tern- 
•p(trat, ati : UjU ^ «uJ|cuaao UM “ wlien (if) Igo to him, 1 find him sleeping ” ; 

!»>[ always refers to present or future time, even with the Preterite ^: it may 
be followed by the Aorist if the action takes place repeatedly, but the 

^ oi» V- 

verb in the af)odosis (if there is one) must always be aPreterite, as : fij 


t.'l j “1 swear by the night wlien it covers, and the 

day when it shines out.” Vide §LVI, p. 842 (e). 

jjrbe and are followed either by the Preterite or by the Jussive, 

but Mj by the Preterite or by the Aorist indicative. 


(6) Note, in tlie following, the position of ti;,and the use of the Preterite 

t' ^ 

instead of the Aorist after in the sense of ‘used to, to be wont to”; 

“ he when he M'ent out, to meet him at the door.” 

(c) For past time, I*J “ when, after,” is used, and the verb is usually 
rendered in English by the Pluperfect. For j»f, vide§XXXIlI, p. 776. 

(d) can be used, either with the Preterite, or with the Aorist Indie. 

* 1 ' 

or Subj., vide § XLJV(c). Note the and the order, in the following : 


^0 

^ is also interrogative, “ when T ** 

^ If foj begins a clause, it is followed by the Preterite. 
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99Cj ^ ^ y ^ ^ ^ 

^ followed him until I overtook him, as he entered 

the house.” 

(g) U “ as long as” is followed by a Preterite, with present or future. 

y 9 jO I .. ^t'O 9 y ^ 9 ^ 

meaning, as: ^ l?-' u*hj' “ nien aie careless as 

long as they live in this world”; U ^ 4*1 “Care answers, as 

often as (wherever) you call it.” Vide p. 778. 

If the Preterite is to have a past signification, ^\i is inserted as in 


§ LVl (e) (2) and (3). 

C- ' " 

The negative “ iis long as not ” is expressed by U with the Jussive. 

(/) Further examples of Conditional, Concessional, Cptative and Tem¬ 
poral sentences : — 

“ When (if) he spoke, bespoke eloquently ” |ol cM; “ Accept my 


excuse readily or (at least) be indulgent, if I have committed a fault ’' 

0 ^ ^^y 9 {J ^ 9 (j o ^ t 

^ y ol 5 ': * ‘ You are unjust, if you have done it ” o-jf 


y (j if- <j 9 y if y' ^ 

tjjk? ( = ^Ud *-1-1*5 ^!) ; “ 

y ' 

tobeiri a position (to do) lliat '^ 


What will you do it we do not allow you 

‘ o -■ 9 ^y*y^ O-^C, ij' 9 yU-* y 

” ^ ^ I cl. : 


'‘If you wish, send some to see if (wfiether) one of your people has seen her 

ij9 i,y 9 y y y y y ^ y ' (y iyZy^ C* C. 

icf “ When two misfortunes befall 

yOy y, 9 y ^yo 

a man, the best thing is to choose the lighter” e^l-jjllj Jf 

'' ^ * 


yy y iyy ^ ' iy *' <y ^ 

l 4 i 4 ,«( jUiu c;'; “If you remain fixed in your determination, I will make 
you taste the reward of your rebellion to the day of your death’* lit 

^y iyy y y (y . y y y y ■Cf ^ 

Kjjyto Jt vjliiil—^ “ Be not grieved for 

me, O dear one, if these wretches make me drink the cup of death, for if I die, 
1 die honoured before thine eyes; and if God allots me a fair portion, 

9 yc^ , 9y ^>iy' y 9y, yK^ym y9^‘^ ^ y , ^ ^ ' 

I am thine and thou art mine ” lit xjHj*it L(pLif ^ 

^ y yt^y i * y 4 y y y y iy ^ " y y y 9 y iy 9 , 9 jJP' 9y(^.-o y ^ 

^ UU liuoi. <*JIl e){ 3 o-^f o-« e)! (,^31 
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; “ If it had not been for the number of officers who were round him, 

^ /.-C - > ^ Cv" , ^ ^ 9^ 

that crowd would have killed him on the road ” ijjS 

^yhjt Aiii ; “If you had not been worse than the two of 

them, you would not have entered between them ’’ UJ ^ 4 ^-«o ^y 

.9'o' . ' 'f o' f 

“ I must consider my neighbour even if he act unjustly ” c>^ 

^ ^ * O'* 

y ^ “when the light of the morning had dawned, my spirit was 

refreshed, aUhough I had despaired of deliverance ” ^51 U 

X .. O'* ^ 9 o ^ o' ^ ^ ^ 

^lUJf cs^5u ti)] ^ tr=v; ; ‘ If prove obstinate, then woe to him “ 

fi 0'’' ' t' o 

aJ jLy ; “If they become Muslims, they have come to the right path ; 

aud if they turn away, only the bringing of the message is laid upon thee ” 

> ^,0'< '' O .-i .> ' o ' ^^O'* ^ ' 9' ^ 

^XJl Uih* »yy ^ “ When ' the Arabs knew of our 

arrival, they hastened joyfully to meet us and shouted at the top of their 
voices, ‘ Welcome to the guest, welcome to the guest.’ ” ^ Uta. 

'< o'Si'oiXu'^' .o' -'O'i, ' 9 s Oy O 9 . .. y y 9 ' . 

iUb uAa-£JU ^ij ^1^1 j UjI^ ; “ O would 

^ ^ 9 (^9 ^ 9 yo' ' 

that I had died when I was swimming in the sea” U5U oi? UJ b ; 


“When I came to the place of my sojourn, 1 threw myself on 
my couch, bul alas! it was a night in which 1 did not taste sleep 

'^ \ y y y y 9 U y y ^ }JJ y ^ ' 9 o (y 

for a single moment” j iSji^ cl=suo j| 


^ y y y yyo'' 


O O" o 


^ y u** ly 1^ ; * How can I forget thee when 1 

y y ' ^y ' , 

have seen the tears of love flow from thy narcissus eyes?” v;;! sJnS 

oy'^ d^'o o^C'' c* 9 o' S* y y 9 9 9 ^y y Oy y 9 o' 

JJ| XxaBcJi Ojiii JJ j ; “ And when he rode his 

y y y ' y ' y 

9y y y y y ' y y y 

steed, it was as though he and the saddle were one piece ” fit ^ 


^ As soon as. 
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aaIi 3 j : ‘‘ I had not finished my speecli (vhen ^ I heaixl the 

sound of firing ” i^k Aiif ^ : “ Had 1 known that 

^ ^ ^ ‘ 

J should meet thee in this place, ! would have done my best to receive thee’’ 

^ < 0^0 O ^ ^ C ’ C ^ ( /r J' 0' '' y 

.Jju^l Jf oJio ..i-kii J<Jt (AA iJjjUeL. o.»w: : “ When 

she shows rebellion, he s)iows hardness of heart ” is>U-AJdfo^lfij: 

^ u \ ^ (j' 

" And if thou couldst see ^ when they are set before thei]- Lord! ” \^j c'f 

1*19 


§ LVIII. Copulative Sentences, and State or Condition. 

{n) For the differences between^ - ci * and y, vide § XXX111 (a) and ( 6 ). 
Note also the following examples of ordinary copulative constructions :— 

(i) ‘ ‘ 1 and Jacob were present, 1 was present and Jacob ” 

or 9 Uf Here Uf could not be omitted ; but if there is a 

suffixed pronoun in tlie accusative, the subject need not be repeated in a 

separate form, as: ^3 j “ I and Zayd have honoured thee.” 

(ii) “ Your, and your fathers’. Lord ” ^ : in such cases the 

u« «■ 

governing word ( herev; ) is usually repeated. “Thy book and Zayd’s’' 
^ <*9- ^ ^ 

«V 3 ^ : rare construction. 

(iii) “ The king’s sons and daughters ” a31u^ 

O ^ ^ I 

(iv) ‘‘ To me and his brother ” ^ ty. In such (tases the preposition 

must be repeated. 

(v) “ He killed4iim and her ” j or ULl j *Ui. 

(vi) For omission of ^ with predicates in a nominal sentence, vide 
^ XLll {d) ( 1 ), Remark, p. 807. 


(6) The negative Jf after j:- 


^ Until- 

^ = Couldst thou but see. 
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J '' O ' O 

“ Neither my father nor my mother remains alive ” (3^ 

here equals ^3*^ and saves a repetition. In, “there has been neither 

combat nor dispute between us Hj Jbi X toj , the first 5/ might be 

omitted. 

“It was impossible for me to do anything or to conclude anything” 

lyf fiki. V, JUcf (i)t U; here the Vj would usually be inserted, and 

as in the first example, it saves the repetition of a clause. 

(c) Single verbs and whole sentences are often connected by j and o, 

0-^0" ' ^-O' p 

where in English more definite particles would be used, as : j ^JLmj aJJI 

51 “God knows hut (whilst) ye do not know.” This is practically a 

i> 35 ^ 

?jide (e). 


(d) Note the use of ^ and ui in sucli sentences as JlbG “he 

© ^ 

^ 7 'O ^ ^ ^ 

prostrated himself for a long time” ( = jLtf ); vide also § LXII {a) 

(5) Remark. 

(e) A nominal or a verbal sentence that is equivalent to an adverb and 


expresses state or condition, is generally introduced by as already shown 
in § XLIV (b) (8) and Remark IT. and (4). 8ucli sentences vary slightly in 
construction if the clause indicating state is nominal or verbal, and nega¬ 
tive or affirmative. The tollowing exemplify this ;— 


(i) Nominal,— “ Zayd rose up weeping” , or yk ^ ^\J 

( = the verbal clause (*G ). “ Ye lied wittingly, ye lied knowing 

the while that ye did so” j this could be made verbal bv'the 

^ .r 

omission of j . or by the substitution of 

Remark. —Occasionally the nominal clause is merely appended, as: 

‘ ‘ I met him wearing a coat of embroidery ’ ’; 

4 ' ' y ' 

“ Zayd came, his hand on his head.” 

(ii) Verbal with Aorist.— The Aorist alone may be used [vide (i) ], 

c. O-^kry ' #• *' y y >My y y^o^ (, yy y 

or it may be introduced by as: aJD( J>-*; iXsj ^ fJ 

' ‘ why do you harm me, knowing the while (knowing as ye do) that I am the 
Apostle of God unto you ? ’ * 
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It is negatived by l/oj ^ or by ^ (witliout jj ), or in a. past sense bv*^ ^ or 
and the Jussive, as: iff lx>^ “but they deceive 

only themselves, without knowing it.” 

(lii) Verbal witli Preterite. —The clause is geueially introduced by 
<^^orc>(^^; but occasionally ^ or or both, are omitted. Ex. ^ 

“such is her singing, now that she is grown old JI 5 

^ *Mie |Zacharias| said, ‘How shall T 

have a son as rny wife is barren, while ] l»ave reached such a great age ^ ” 

It is negatived by or rarely by tx) as: * Zayd came 

without having ridden” ; Uj A.; Zayd came without his father 

having stood up.” ' 

(/) soinelimes a simple copulative {and not a preyrosition), as ' 

A 5 ^xji “ [ journeyed on and at last entered al-Kufah,*^ 

Vide also § XXXTI (c), XXXfll ( 6 ). p. 778. and XLV (c). 

§ LIX. Asyndeton 

In narrative, connectives are often dispensed with; '^U lyu 

“they attacked and rushed on the enemy”; ^ ^ “rise, 

go forth, and go to him ” ; in these cases o or ^ could be inserted before two 
Imperatives. After several Imperatives witliout “ and ”, tlie conjunction 

^ is usually inserted before the last. 

§ LX. Verbs of Wonder, Surprise, Admiration, etc. JUii). 

(a) ( 1 ) There are twg special forms, to express wonder or admiration, viz., 
(i) 1.^ (the Jrdpers. sing. masc. of Pret. Act. of IV) followed by an accusa- 

tive, as: U how quick is his walking ! *■'* ” what a 

good man Zayd is ! or how goodly is Zayd ! ” ; (ii) ^ JU^'f (the 2nd pers, sing. 


54 


* Vide also XLT (c) (5), Remark III. 
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masc. Imperat, of IV), as: ? “ how generous is Zayd! ” The thing ad- 

mired must immediately follow these forms. 

No. 'i) means literally “what has made Zayd (so) good?,” and No. 
(ii) “Try your ability of making good upon Zayd” (i.e. “make him more 
good if you can).” 

If ^ V • 

Past time is expressed as follows: e>K 1-^ “ how good Zayd 

was!”, or *>^3 U = “what has made good that which Zayd 

was?” 


(2) The complement of these forms may be a clause introduced by 
or 1-0 , as : ti)! “ how fit it is for a man of intellect 

to seem patient.” 


Remark /.—Verbs of surprise are formed from such verbs only as 
express something in which one person may surpass another. They cannot 

be formed from verbs like <a»U> or which express an act in which one agent 
cannot excel, nor from negative verbs, nor from verbs defective in inflection 


like ^ and or defective in meaning as kiH ; nor from quadraliterals. 


Qrammaiically, too, they are not formed from derivatives of the triliteral, 
nor from the passive voice, nor from verbs signifying colours or defects, 
though this rule is occasionally violated. 

When a verb of surprise cannot be formed from a root, some form of 
circumlocution is employed. 


Remark IL —The diminutive of U “ how good, or goodly, he is ! ” 

^ f' O if 

Lo ) occurs, and also of U “how handsome he is! ” and of 


^ ' u' ff 

he 


‘ ‘ how sweet it is 1 ” 


(5) If the second radical is j or there is no permutation, as: ixj 

l^><c“how soft her voice is!” (not permutated as ^ he 

“how bounteous is Zayd 1'’ (not U ). 

. ^ I 

^ ■'Wf sJJ 

(c) Other forms are : ^)li ail ^ “ what a fine horseman he is ! ” ; 


^ From 

2 The literal translation appears to be, “To God may his milk be, while he is a 
horaeman.’’ 
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V ^ ^ OU 

(here » “ his ” is in the genitive case): ‘‘ what a good reader 

s ' 

^ " VKU' a' 

Zayd is ! ’: JI 3 “ how exquisitely the poet has said ! ” 


(c?) A noun repeated in the genitive and separated by often ex- 
jS ^ 

presses admiration, as : Jix; what a man!,” vide p. 757(3). 


§ LXI. Verbs of Praise and Blame ( J^f); and Approxi- 

mate (and Inceptive), and Potential Verbs. 

^ o 

(a) ^ “how good” and “how bad’ are generally indeclinable, 

though some grammarians do decline these words :—^ ^‘excel¬ 
lent is the companion Zayd,” i.e. “ Zayd is an excellent companion.” 

y > *- ^ c/, 

This has the same meaning as: iVj “ excellent as a companion 

is Zayd.” These require a definite agent. 

✓>/ ^ 

(fe) Also indeclinable is “bravo! or how good!”; which is said 

to be derived from “it is agreeable” and “that”: it must be 
followed by a nominative, which is in apposition to U'. 

(c) > vU* “ how bad ” must agree with the agent in gender and number ; 

\xij3 “what a bad companion he is! ” : oj^L. “how bad an abode 

it (Hell, fern.) is 1 ” 

(d) U> “ that, which, what” can be added to all except as: U ^ 

oJU.*(Ujo or) “good is what thou didst! ” 

✓ ✓ 

(e) ^ If etc. = jjiA*- 

j' y y ^ 

(/) (fully declinable) has the same constructions as It may 

also have the same construction as and often occurs with this oonstruc- 
tion in the Quran for | 4 J 0 . 


1 >Lc is also a transitive verb “ to offend.” 
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(g) APPROXIMATE (and INCEPTIVE) VERBS.—These are of three 
kinds: all take the Aorist (Indie., or Subj. with c>'). 

(i) First, tliose that express that an action is on the point of taking place 

(“ he nearly, or almost, or well iiigl)-”), as; [c)' I (1st pers. sing. Fret, 

^ o fi O/' - o '' ^ ^ 

Aet. Part. ); rarely followed by cj' and the Subjunctive; (e^'; 

(Act. Part. ) rarely used in the Preterite, is personal or impersonal: 

and used in the Preterite only ; is rarely followed by with the Sub- 

9 ^ ij y 9 — y ^ 

junctive. Examples: ^.l< the horseman nearly fell” (vide 

9 9 9 ^ y 9 9 ^ 9 9 

also p. 784); and c;' (botli ]:)ersonal), or 

V v.-' >9 

<^3 (impersonal, the subject of being the following clause) ‘Zayd is on 

the point of (joining.’* 

(ii) Those t hat express Ijope, exp(‘ctation, or [Jossibility, as: ( 

9 y ■ 9 - 

( 1 st pers. sing, and rarely ), used personally or impersonally like 

y y ^ 

g.v. ; it may be preced(^d by its noun or not, with which it rna}’ agree in 

t/" 

number and person or not ; it is usually followed byis>' and theSubjuncti v(^; it 

9 ^ y 

may also be used with an ace. suffixed pronoun ‘‘perhaps he” et(.; it is 
sometimes used with the negative ‘ ^are) “ it is likely, probable. 

tJiat—may be us(‘d personally or impersonally : (rare). Examples: 

y 9y ^ ' y 9 ^Jy L, y y y<y9i^^ 

c;' ‘^3 - “ perhapsZayd, may, will, stand up ” ; 

9 9y 9 9 y ^ y y y y^9(j ^ ^ 

*.>' (or v!^' ),et(. “perhaps the Zayds will stand up” ; 

^,9y s>^y ^9' 'y^y - 

^ (^1 “ perhaps ye may be averse from a thing, though it 

9 ^ y y y , y 9. ^ y y y y ^ 

be good for you” ; or (compare p. 785). 


(iii) Those that express commencement^ as: - ^ysUo - - cU^i - 

✓ 

and “to begin.” These are used as inceptives, in the 

9 9 9y ' yy 

Preterite only (followed by an Indie. Aor.), as: “he began to 

9 9y (,S>y 

reproach him”; 4 ^^ “she began reproaching me.” Vide also 
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§ XLIV (b) (5), p. 814. Rarely these verbs take a verbal noun with the 
prepositions ^ or as : ^ “ we begun to travel.” [ But w = 

‘‘to call to account, to capture in the act,” when there is no Jf ]. 


Remark .—It will be noticed that and excepted, all the Approxi¬ 
mate (and Inceptive) Verbs are used in the Preterite only; that, ^Jr'^ 
excepted, all must precede the noun, and the noun must precede the 

predicate; that, if not followed by the Indicative is use<l. 

9 ^ ^ 

{h) POTENTIAL VERBS.—(i) j<xaj _ is followed by the Aor. Indie., 

> > 
o ' ^ o', ' ^ 

Or by with the Subjunctive, as: “ I cannot walk ’ ^ V 


0‘kSJ^ “he cannot complete this work”; a) “I could 

-’''of 

not get near him” : (ii) “to enable etc.”, with a suffixed pronoun* 


followed by the same constructions, 


as: 


U “I cannot 


or ^ ^ ^ 

do it ” ;—“ it is possible that —” ; “ it is not possible 

to do this. ’ ’ 

Remark /,—Compare the phrase :— c)' can you— ? ” 

Remark “ Can ” in the sense of “ to know how to do,” is expressed 
by , as : ‘ ‘ he can write.’ ’ 


„ § LXII. Appositives ( )■ 

/ .^ 0 '< > 0 *' " 

(a) Words in Apposition are put in the same case, as: Ar?3 

“ there came Zayd, the generous one.” 

The Arabs distinguish five kinds of Apposition :— 

(1) The Descriptive or Qualificative Apposition (o^i, or The 
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fi ^ p S'. 


idea of is a man, a generous being ^ ” rather than “ a generous* 

man.” Adjectives are therefore considered to be in Apposition to their 

nouns rather than in concord with them. Further examples are : 

“ I passed by a man, a generous being ’ ’ and %yA eu;yc “ T passed 

by a man whose father is a generous being” ; vide. § XXXVIII. 

P o ^ 

(2) Connective Apposition or the Connection of Sequence or 

i.e. where words are joined by the particles (conjunctive ordisjunc- 




tive) > ‘‘and,”ti “and,” ^ “then,” “ even to,” “or” (disjunc¬ 

tive), ff “ or ” (after “ whether ”), U* “either,” i “ not ” (simple negation, 

o #» o' 

as in “ Zayd came, not Amr ”), Ju “ nay, rather,” “ but.” 

'.'i,,** 9 ^ 

(3) Explanatory apposition ( ) or the asyndetic connection 

of a substantive with a preceding one which it defines more particularly, 

as in j “ lie shall be given to drink water (i,e.) pus.” 

S> ^ ' 

(4) Permutative Apposition or the Apposition of Substitution (J^i)* 

(5) Corroborative Apposition ( ) '^de § LXIIl. 


Remark .—Even two finite verbs in the same tense may be regarded as in 
Apposition, as in: a 1 (for (-li ) “ he arose (and) prostrated 

himself before him ’ ’ ; “ he sang well ’ ’; compare p. 785 (7) and 

9 ^9 9 ^9 

p. 848 (d). In cUy, the second verb may be an example, either of Appo- 
✓ ^ 

sition or of ‘ State ’ ( ). But if the first verb were ifi the Preterite, and 

the second in the Aorist, the second could indicate ‘ State * only, and would 
be equivalent to a participle in the Accusative ; vide § XLI (c) (5), p. 800. 

(h) There are four kinds of Apposition of Substitution :— 


1 Concrete idea. 
^ Abstract idea. 
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^9 ^ f , 


9^ Pi, 


I >» 


(1) (J^i (-Wf J«5^',as;— sLa. “ Zayd thy brother came 

^,99^ ^o99^ 9„0' 

j the people, great and small, came to me. ” 

(2) (J^i ^ u^\ J*^, as ; — o^lf aLj “ kiss him, his hand cJL^i 

S^’' i, '' ' ' ^ 

^.suli ‘‘I eat the loaf, only half of it.*' 


(3) JUx^^f as;—^ Ay i>«j3 0 .^ 4 ^^ I praised Zayd, his garment only.*' 


(4) ^ as: — ilAjf f rode tfje mare, no I mean 

the mule.” 

(c) A substantive or adjective in apposition to a Vocative, may be in 

the Nominative or Accusative, as: L- “Oh! Muhammad, the 

Prophet”; b. If however the word in apposition governs 

another word, it must be in the Accusative {vide § XLl (c) (9) ), as: 

aUi (Jui^ *■' i eV! occurring between two proper 

names loses its hamzah, the noun to which it is in apposition may be either 

> 

in the Nominative or Accusative, as: b “Oh ‘Umar the 

son of Kh.aUah ! ’ ’ 

(d) The Infinitive as an intensive adjective may stand in apposition to 

a noun, as : cujf) “I saw a queen a personification of justice ” {i.e, 

‘‘justice itself ”); J^yJi 00 '; “ I saw the queen, her who is justice itself.” 

One grammarian at least treats such an infinitive as an adjective and makes 
it agree with its noun,* but such a construction is usually condemned. However 

- P ^ 

such expressions as “a well-schooled mare” are found, though 

incorrect. This infinitive should be masc. sing. only. 

(e) Note the following examples of Apposition :— 


p^^ ' 9 ' ^ ^ 

I Bui ijTyxf “ thy brother, Zayd, came” (i.e, ‘ not thy brother So-and-so or 
So-and-Bo’), is ««aJLp. 
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(J) Size, Uf;.i &5U “ a street 100 yards long ; afji o^lUi ‘‘a yard 

^ ^ p s>^ f p p. 

of stulf two yards of stuff.’* But c^; “ a man 

six feet high ’ ’ ; (here J^is could not be omitted). 

c -^o i* " t' ^ ij p X' 

(2) Likeness. JjUj “ a man like a woman ” ; cU/o 

" cl' 

“ I saw a man like a woman.” 

If (JI 4 . 5 ' is substituted,^ is understood, as: [ cs'^' ] '^■h 

y'O O 

(3) Material. ‘iJuJu. ‘ a chain made of iron” ( = aI.^ ). 

Cr 

But when the noun is indefinite, as in the example, it is better to use tr®, 

P ^ '^x>- >■ 

~ aJUJI**s ) “a gold chain” If definite, the 


as : «^JUJLm 


genitive alone ean be used, as; “ the golden chain.” 

>J>> f f P ^ 

(4) The substantives Kull^^, KafiaV^^^ and Jl> - and either 

govern the sj;enitiv(*. or else stand in apposition, as: (JS, or aXT 

“ the whole house” ; “ tlie whole of the people” : Jlr “every 

people”; cr^-1' ” all the people” or (js^b “all the world.” Vide 
also § XXXVIII {h), 

^ • >' ^ 1 P c 

** i, .-w oj-' 

Remark J. —“ Every person ” = ( v^bJ( ^ or ^ Jlr. 

iip 

Note that before a definite noun, means “ the whole or all,” as: 
“the whole day,” and ci»b'^A*Jl ‘all the animals”; but that 

^ 9 

before an indefinite noun, it means “each or every,” as: (•>■! cU* ‘ ‘ every 

o ^ 

day.” 


(5) So too with Ba‘z‘‘" ‘‘ portion ” in the sense of “some, a part”; 

X -e P ij.- P P P Si ' 

oa*-' , or 

PPC'' P ^ . 

( 6 ) Qhayr'*^ ‘ ‘ another than.’ ’ d^) ^V ” another than he came ’ ’ ; 

U,^ C#^ba.. 
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(7) /6n“" 4 ^J|, lit. “son.” c^-’! “ a man thirty year’s of age.” 

(8) Kunniyyat^^‘ subs., the distinguishing part of an Arab's name 

(“ father or son of So-and-so, mother or daughter of So-and-so”), or some 
nickname, is put in apposition. 

(9) So too with Laqab'*^ “ title, nickname,” as : lit- ” father 

of a kitten ” (a nickname for one of the Companions who was fond of cats): * 

f f ^ 

§ LXIII. Emphasis or Corroboration { or ). 

(a) This is also called Corroborative Apposition. It is either : (i) 
i.e. repetition of a word or clause, or repetition by a synonym ; or (ii) 

jj 

roxretition by special words, such as ‘Mie himself”, ' both of 
them,” “ all of them.” 

(b) The following examples illustrate the first:— 

*^3 ‘^■’3 ‘‘ ^ayd, 7jayd came to me.'" 

<X'\ aj^-« “ Zayd struck him, bfm.” 

o , C/*' 

“yes, yes! ” 

hAfi; >U. he came running, running 


- o" ^ ^ 

^‘thou hast struck, Ihou. "^ 
♦J'bf I 

or “I saw thee, thee.'*' 

4JjL»3 


^ Such uicknarrieH* are also given to aminals and lifeless things, as: yolc 
“ mother ot ‘Amir ” i(the hyena); ^ seeker of shelter ” {i.e. the jackal); 

'if'-wf OsXJ “ daughter of the vine” {i.e. wine); y\ “ father of the knees ’ (a fever 

- - -« ^5 ' 

in which there is pain in the knees); y\ (local) “father of safety ’ (i.e. the 

shark). Nicknames given to animals and lifeless things are styled . 

i Butin Hindustani ciawr^a ciawfia pahunch-gaya — “he ran the whole way till he 

arrived.” 

^ The pronoun may 'always be so repeated separately in its nominative form. 
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y ^ y ^ 


^ y u ^ 


I passed by thee, hy thee,"' 


\£>\ ftxj “ verily verily Zayd . 


^Lo b' ^Lc b* “ I am fasting, I am fasting. 

i> -0 c" ^ , 

yba. “ a lion came, a lion. 


y o ^ (d^ ^'’ 




“ tlie army retreated, rctrmied. ” 


“ yes, certainly.” 

X 

(c) In the phrase ( or) b' j-*U l^oj “ there only stood up 1 (or we), 

none rose but me (or us) ”, the first personal pronouns follow a verb that is 
3rd pers. sing. masc. 

(d) By the use of special words, emphasis or apposition takes place 

in the sense ( ). Such words are (pi. ). and 

*2? 

p\>j y fi ^ p 

(pi. ’ ’ j or ^^,or “ totality, all,” with an affixed pronoun 

agreeing with the noun ; the elative (a diptote) “ altogether” ; and the 
dual noun masc,, and fern, “both”, with an affixed pronoun. 

Examples: ( or or ) “ I saw the people all of 

X |> 

^ ys» y ^' y' ^ 

them’\ or sSaj'^ (more emphatic than the previous); 

0“ ^ yyo^^y 

(iimJuj or, Ax^ or) A-iyfc “ he himself came.*' 


Remark, —(jh is used in the singular only. 


2 Not iJjj 


I Not 
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§ LXIV. Paradigms. 

TABLE I. 

(A.) 

Jf ^ 

Paradigm of I Stem of the Sound or Strong or Verb 

Jiii, “HE killed/’ 

Infinitive cUl; Participle J 3 li. 

Active Voice ( ). 


Person. 


3. masc. 


9-d 

Sing.^ 


j Preterite 
or 

Perfect 
ITense (or 
; State). 


Jii 


Aorist Tense (or Imperfect State), 


iDual. 


( 


{ 

{ 


3. fern. ; ,, i 

2. masc.i ,, { 

i 

2. fern. ! ,, | 

1. c. 

3. masc. 

3. fern. 

2 . ,, 

3 . masc. 

•3. fern. 

2 . masc. 

2 . fem. 

1 . 


Ulii 


>> ! 




Indica¬ 

tive. 

Subjunc¬ 

tive. 

Jussive,! 
or Apoco¬ 
pated 
Aorist. 

Energ. 

1.2 

P 9u- 

(JLiaj 


o9o' 

Jlii' 

^ ^9(^ j 

e4^ ■ 

9 9u, 

1 

. 9 o. ; 

JLiij 

o 

j 

9 9^. 

Jisu 

Jiai 

a->’c„ i 

. 9^^ 



^ 9o' 1 

\ 

jyi 

'V 

olii’ 

o ^ 

JLiif 

^ '9o'^ 1 

i 

1 

'9 O' 

'9o' 

m> 

Hiaj 

1 

;1&;1 



1 

i ^ 9O' 

1 

'9o^ 


1 

j iiiaj 

>1 " 9q. 

, 99^, 

99^. 

1 99o' 

I t^Luj 

^99o. 


'■oK' 

1 

oJ ..o9o^ 

cjliUl 

- 99^. 

99<.^ 

1^55 

; rr,,' 

srr„, 

i 

.■ O ^o" 


i *' c^o^ 

j 

<(j9o^ 

^9^ 

Jilai 

1 Ju^ 

i o 

i 

1 3i '^o- 

! 


I Impera- 


II. ^ 


U 


O I 

—- 

o ^ O'' -^o*^ 

,^1 - 


wanting 

wanting 

eM 

jwanting 


jwanting 

o " 




99o^ 


For Derived Forms vide Table IV. _ 

1 Strengthened by J, it supplies the missing persons of the Imperative. After J 
‘‘“1’Th/:i?:^/L°usefSl^^^ prohibition, affirmation, interrogation. For 

greater emphasis j“ truly, surely”, is usually prefixed. 

8 The Jussive raupt be used for prohibition, as no negative particle can precede the 
Imperative. 
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TABLE I— {co7icluded). 

(B.) 

Other Measures of Simple Strong Verb. 

Active Voice. 


Aorist Tense (or Imperfect State). 


T 

o 

3 

Number. 

terite 

Tense 

(or 

Perfect 

State). 

Indicative. 

Subjunc¬ 

tive. 

Jussive or 
Apocopated 
j Aorist. 

Energ. 

T. 

Energ. 

IT. 

Impera-i 
tive. . 

i 

1 

1 

Infini¬ 

tive. 

1 

3. masc. | Sing. 






c ^ U 0 

" 

o o i 

u-J^! : 

! 


1 

,' 0^ 


,y. 

'o' 


o 0 ^o- 

; 

fo' 

}» 



ty 

Itry 



e'.)! 



, - 


X -'C.X' 

1 O '•O' 

ro ^ 

o 'U' 

i o "1* 


1 • >) 

' 

i3/^' 

6j^' 



11^*7% 

Jy^ ■ 

tiy 

' ! » > 

■ 

> > V " 


1 

C*> c , 

o ^ o' 

1 - ^ / 


1 







! 

and 







i 

1 

1 

1 

fi' 0 0- 


Note .—If the second vowel of the Preterite is ^ it remains in the 
Aorist; but if it is - , it changes to ' , except in seven verbs, in which it 


may be either ^ or . , viz .: ^ “ it was pleasant' ' ‘ he thought; 


“ he despaired,” it dried ” ; “ he excelled” ; iaii “ he despaired 


“ he appeared.’ ’ 


0.0*^ ^ f ^ 

2nd ra. ^ 2nd ni. ooJLA. 
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TABLE IL 

Paradigm of Sound or Strong Verb JUi ‘‘he was killed’' 
Infinitive l^il ^; Participle 


^ 9 ^ 



Passive 

Voice 




Ferson 

X^uin- . 
bor 

Preterite 
Tense(or 
Perfect 
State). 

j Aoliis'i' 'Pij:\.se (or Iati'erb^kc 
' Indicative. Subjunctive. J 

T State) 

ussive. * 

^ 3. maso.. . 

; 8ing. 

> 

JSsu ; 

JlLi.' ; 

JUa. 

^ 3. feni. . . 

! ( 

1 

oixii 

clxA.' . 

jLiit) 

Jiii 

( 2. masc . . 

t 

- u 9 

CL^iis 

JUaj 

(Jiii ! 

O ' 

(Jidj 

^2. fenj. ,. 


of 

vr-jui» 




1. c. 


> o >■ 

oJL>j> 

9 

' .</> 

Jlij 

ijls> 

j" 3. masc.., 

j Dual, 

- 9 



i'C 

1 X feni. .. 


9 

: 

iu>ii 


2. e. 


9 

UiJLL^ 

1 

! 

Ujki’i 


/ 3, masc... 

Plur. 

9 9 


1 

I^U.. 

* 3. fern. . . 

1 ” 

O 

i . j 

^ ! 



2. masc.. . 

1 , 

ob. 9 

- i 

j 


9'^y 

!^a5 

2. fern. . . 

1 

1 



'' 0^0 ' 

^c^j9 

1. c. 

1 

[ylxS 


1 Ji.. 

! 

JU5. 

1 The Passive lacks 

the Infinitive 

! and the 

lrnperati\c. but the want of 

the lattf 


may be supplied by and the Jussive, as: (JLiAA^ “ iot fiiio bt* hilled. ’ 

^ All forms of the Verb have an Active and a Passi\'(‘. except intransitives of the 

9^^ >• H* ^ Kj 

measure Jl*i, and th^ Sterns IX (Jl**|), XI > a-«d alsr. those verbs of th 

measures and cIa^ that denote, not a transitive or an intransitiAai act, but a state or 
condition. " 

The difference between the Passive and Stems V (JUiO), Vfl and VIII 

is that the idea of the Passive Voice is purely passive. but the idea of these Stem-s is 
something effective or sequential. 

The subject of an Active Voice is an agent whose act may or may not affect air 
object; the subject of a Passive Voice is either the f)bject of the Active Voice or else the 
abstract idea of the act. 
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TABLE III. 

'^9 6 

u 9 U ^ C*' 

Paradigm of the Quadrilitbral ^ Verb ( cU^’ ) “ to tie dp; 



BE ASSEMBLED.’* 




Active Voice. 



Tense. 

I Stem. 

1 

1 II Stem 

1 (=5th Stem of 

1 triliterals). 

Ill stem 
(=9th of 
triliterals). 

IV stem 
(=7th of 
triliterals). 

! 

Preterite 


1 .-c- 

i 

\ 

^ ^ C/ 

jhUil 4 

5:^! 

Aorist 

9 ^,'9 

I o'' -'X 


s> 

u; /-Ox 

Imperative 


' o'' O 

o 

O O L- 

Participle 

>JU 

i ^ ^ 

^Ibl^QSX} 

r 

P 0(j 9 

^kULo 

^ 9 

kXJ ^ o 9 

Infinitive 




P <'C o 


and 





jliui 


1 

1 


Passive Voice. 



Preterite . . j 

. o9 

X ^99 

> 

' .-V 1 

1 ' 1 

9^9 

Aorist .. ! 



0-0 

^ 9 

i 

Imperative .. i 


_ 



Participle .. | 

! 


P' 0-9 

^la^ai/c 

-^^O "0 ^ 

^kiuiix) 

9 

^kJU 

Infinitive .. j 


— 

--- 


1 y 

1 There are numerous onomatopootic quadriliterals, as: 
mourning).” 

''' qT 

^ Measure JLU^. Another example is “ to translate. ” 

“to howl (in 

3 Measure JUaij. 

^ 

Another example is “to become Sultan ” (from 


“ to appoint Sultan”). 

Sit ''<# 

4 Measure JJliiij. Another example is quiet, to quiet oneself ; to be 


low (of land). 




Paradigm of Stems I to X of the Strong Verb 
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i See footnote 2 to Table II, p. 861. 
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TABLE V. 

Paradigm of I Stem of Doubled Verb y “he fled/' 

Infinitive Participle ^L*. 

AcMvc Voice. 




j 


Aorlst. 




Pei'.son. 

Number. 

Preterite i 





Tmperatixe 



Indicative. 

Siibjunctivi*. 

.1 Lissive. 





UJ ^ 

' fi. 

O l'" 

Cv 

— 

3. rnasc. 

Sing. 

> 

> 






O Ce- 

ijj 



^ '' 


3. feni. 

- 


/f 



( 





> 

u> ^ 

! 

V O' 


O CJi 

2. masc. 

1 ■* 

1 




( ) 

>1^1 ^ ^ 





.ji " ' 


^ ' 

•^. <> 

2. fem. 


1 

* 




LSr\ 




> ^ 


O 

^ ' 


1 c 

’ 




)?' 


— - 



0-' ■ 


-• 


s . 


3. masc. 

Dual. 

ly i 


i> 







>< 

.• 




3. fem. 

\ 1 



i^fij 








^ - 


< 

! C 

2. c. 

- 



: 



'rM'Vn 



S , 

> 



- 


3. masc. 

riur. 

h? 








' 


. V O' 1 


' t, O' 1 


3. fem. 


cyjr* 


1 






c ^ 

f 

' £ . 


.V 

i ^ i. 

2. masc. 

- 

rV 


hjij 



by ibxf ) 




' o t-' 

1 1/ 


^ i/ C'*' 

^ o c 

2. fem. 

- 



1 > 




1. c. 


i 

w ... 

i 

^ i,' ^ ^ 

(> > 

✓ ✓ ✓ 

1 

i 









Note.- 

-So too 

are conjugated 

JKX) - 

“to prolong”; Jl 

^ - JU.' “ to 


tire of,” etc. 

It may be noted that whenever the second of the assimitated letters 
would be quiescent, these letters are resolved or separate, otherwise the 
rule that two quiescent letters cannot occur togetlier, would be violated. 

I Two other forms of the 2nfi Per.*#. Prot. arc admissihlo, viz. or 

^ In the pi. fern., the hamza(*^'l-iva»l is restored, as a word cannot begin with a 
Olhescent letter. 
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TABLE VI. 

Paradigm of I Stem Doubled Verb— (continued). 
Passive Voice. 

^ ’ Aorist. 

Person. \ Preterite. 

^ I 
% 





.p./ i 

‘ ! 

0-0-^ 

3. masc. . . a 

Sinq. 

y 


; 1 

1 ! 






1 


3. fern. 

- 


> 

> 1 

j>j - yw 



..O f • 


I ‘ 

S ./ 

2. masc. 


i 

ysi 

1 

- jH 



c f ' 

^ ^,9 

i 

•m' ^ 

2. fern. 

' J 

O;/ : 


1 ^ ' 

iSj^ 




: 

: ! 

o'<^y ^ 

1. c. 



; 

->*' 1 

1 





! 

1 I 


3. masc. .. j 

Dual 

: 


; i 

I> 





1 

1 35' >■ 

3 fern. .. ! 


: 


yfc 

Lr" 


1 

1 

./o >: ' 

35'-^ 

1 

^''''' 

2. c. 

' ’ 1 

uv ; 


|>5 ! 

(> 


1 


, OW'/ 

i 


3. masc. . . j 

Plur. 1 

hy* 


i 1 

'.>y^ 

' 


.of 

. o-c/ 

: - o.c-p ! 


3. fern. 

,, ' 









;S'.p 


2. masc. 

1 

- : 

r^jy 








. 0^0-^ 


2. fern. 

j ? 






• 



£'^ 

33"^ 

1. c. 

> > 

V 

> 

> 

1 

i 


- - - 





Jf o. 

' The Energetic forms 

are and 

Pass. Part. m. 

f. 


Indicative. Subjunctive. 1 Jussive. 
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TABLE VII. 





Paradigm of 

Derived Stems 

OF y. 



Tense, etc. 

1 j 

III 

IV 

VJ 

1 

VIl 

VITI 

X 





I 

1 

{ 


1 

gg/'O 


Preteri te Active 




' 

>l 


J^l 


s 1 

^ 9 

kJJ 


1 >» 

j ^ 

>P 

1 > 

j 


Aorist ,, 

> ! 



1 


jlSL 1 



1 

O O 1 

^ i 

C- c'^ 

O' " 

i 

U 

O ''O 


Imperative ,, 


t 1 



)j^l 




^ i 

vM '' i 

^ c i 

2, 


Vy 


^ f 

Participle ,, | 

i 

;lit« ! 


;liU 

jixf^ 

yiJu : 

yiXm^ 


1 1 

p ^ 1 

P 

1 

j kV 

P ^ u 

p - (J i 

P -^0 o 

Infinitive 

' > i 

j!/ 1 

jiyi 

1 

! ;!>l 

; 



i 

^ 9 , 

6 > 





l^reterite Passive 

> 

V ; 

>' 





1 


1 



J , 

g 

v^'' 0^9 

Aorist ,, 

> 1 

jl®-! 1 



> 

i 



1 

. 1 

\H ^ i 

! 

gu 

gj c' 


t'^o9 

Participle ,, 

i 

> 3 ^ 

;li- j 

yu j 

L__ _ 


9 ^ j 



Note ,—The remaining Stems present no irregularity. Some verbs, as: 
Wx3 “ to be curly”; “to be intelligent”; “to be bad”; “to 


be in one's dotage,” and some others of the measures Jl*i or may also 
occur in uncontracted forms. 


1 The forms etc. as well as (for are exceptions to the rule which 

prohibits a quiescent letter from following a long vowel. 
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TABLE VIII. 




Hamzated ( lWi)') Verbs, Different Forms. 

(A.) 

Forms having Hamzah for the First Radical. 
Active Voice. 


Person, 

0) 

’g 

Pretei'ite. 

Aorirtt. 

i 1 mpera- 

1 J^irti- , 

Infini¬ 


G 



' tive. 

ciple. 

i ! 

tive. 





' o> P 

i J> ! 

Pi.' 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 



' ' jpy 

A 

? 







t '1 





c > > 

' P ! 

j-i 1 


5 > 

cUf 

Jl-«b 

1- 

’ J-f! 

and )> 














JLci J 




p , 0 ., 

0 '' 

( 



7 9 





5^' 




V > 0 - 

toff 

p I 

P 



lLj 1 


j[ J-}i 1 ; 

JL.f i 

^ j 

JLof 




Fassive Voice. 






t. o> 

1 

.. j. 


3rd masc. 

Sing. 

1 



,/u 





* . -.f 


P Po^'' 


- 

9 9 

(JUcI 

; 

' - 

(J^Lc 

i 




, 9 

> ^ c» 

i 

"" ‘i' 1 


? 7 

- 


: sjV 

j 








P P 


- 

>» 

(J->( i 


— 

[6rM 

— 


to quote, 

to hope. 


to exhale 
strong odour. 

to be slender. 


Note .—Speaking generally, when the alif supporting the hamzah is pre¬ 
ceded by 7 or f characteristic of the form, the alif is changed into the 
corresponding semi^vowel : vide Aorists Passive above. 

The verbs “ to take,''^f to command,” and uS\ ‘to eat,” drop 

u > 

their first radical in the Imperative of Stem I, as : etc. 

In Stem VIII (jAxi]), the verb assimilates its hamzah, as: . Aiuj. 

The tense inflections are the same as those of the Sound verb. 

1 But froin^if the Imperative iH. 
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TABLE Vlll—(continued). 

(B.) 

Forms having Hamzah for the Second Radical. 
Active Voice. 


Person . 

^Preterite, 
ber. 1 

1 1 I 

Aorist. 

Impora- 

tivo. 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Infini¬ 

tive. 

L 

— 

! -- ! i 


i 


P 






1 

I 

j JiV 




^ ^ " 

o " o 1 

^ 1 



3rd masc. 

Sing. Jb- 

Jl— j 

J'^-I 

lLLj 1 


to ask. 




'' 


P ^ ^ 






i 1 

^ P O' 

i 




0^0 


P ' O ' 


j j 

” r 


.U| 


j S<.iO C.M> 

to be averse. 












1 1 

[ P^P 






; 1 

rV 

' 


»» 

'rV 


O 

rV' : 

p ' 

1 c\^^Xl 

to be of low 




1 

I 

j 

origin; be 





1 

^ AxTii 

miserly. 



Passive Voice. 





' 



/ 0 ^ 



3rd ni asc . 

Sing. dXm 

Jlw 

— 

1 

— 

to be asked. 





' S> fc ^ 



1 




JV*/C 







p p c - 



- 





— 

— 


^ t O-" O'" o ^ 

A'o/e.—The verb JU has in its Jussive JLo (or JX ^), and JLj (without 

O'' ' 0 o ; o 

hamzah)\ and in its Imperative fera. etc., as well as Jh^l, etc. 

All changes in this table and the table of derived forms, are governed by 
the rule that liamzah, wlien it begins a syllable (not a word), takes as 
its prop the weak consonant that is sister to the short vowel by which it is 
pointed, and if that weak consonant be the dots are omitted. 

The inflections are the same as for the Sound verb. 


1 But (Inf. p.il) to dress or bind up a wound, accuse of being low (in 

> f.' ^ ^ ^ ^' '' 

character or origin)/* and^t^ - j-Jj (Infs. “to blame.” 
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TABLE VIII— {continued). 

(CO 



Forms having Hamzah for the 

Third Radical. 





AcMve 

Voice. 




Person. 

Number. 

Preterite. 

Aorist. 

1 

linpora 

iivo. 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Infini¬ 

tive. 

j 

rd masc. 


y 

> o- 

V "O 

'y[ 

j 

( V 

j to create. 




liainj 

^ 

0 ^0 

Ubjkl 

1 

/' i 

^ ^ ! 

.aka. 1 

1 

to congratu¬ 
late. 

” 


> ^ 

9 > 

V >^1/ > 


\ 1 

'] i 

( 1 

to be brave 
or bold. 




J^ass'tve 

Voice, 




3rd masc. 

iSing. 


■ 

! 

— 

J? > 0 " ‘ 

i 

— 




9 


— 

9 >o' 



’• 

- 

9 

^ ^9 

IJaiu , 

- , 

C 9 c. ^ 




! ’ 1 #; 

— 


— 

— 

-, 



Note ,—All changes in this table and the table of derived forms, depend 
on the rule already given in the Note to B. 

The inflections are the same as for the Sound verb. 




TABLE IX. 

Paeadigm of Derived Forms, of Hamzatbd Verbs, Principal Parts. 
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U 


.--K' 


V o I*' 

J ' 


^ -I 

O ^ •'--I 


•»> "S 


^5' M' 'A' 


O, '< 

■•c 

"'X' 


X ' ^ , 

yj, V K 




Stems V or VIII, or the Passive of 1, are substituted. Fide 
§ III, Stem VII, Remarks. 








y 

\-^ . 


^ ■> 


^3 

r'S 




x' 1:3 J ,3 v«*> ID 

'V"N A ''■■■'*' 


♦. •> 


3 .V'-^ ^ r? ”5 3 

y4, <x'K pi,' y-1, 


•S 


V i^' tA;' 






'"K 







Participle 
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TABLE IX— {continued). 



1 Measure Defective verbs with their third radical j or ^ have also this measure for the Infinitive of Stem II 
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TABLE X. 

Paradigm of Assimilated Verbs or jLvjuo^J 

First Radical 3 and cs*. 

j First Radical j | First Radical ^ j First Radical ^ First Radical 


Aorist i. 

! 


1. Preterite Act. 

j 


(to arrive) j 

Aorist ,, 

I 

Tmperat. ,, 

0 ! 

: 

Infinitive 

\ - 

1 c ' 

■ J 

Aorist Pass. 

: 

TV. Preterite Act. 

; 

Aorist ,, 

' j 

Parti c. ,, 

y ! 

Infinit. 

y-' ^ 

ji^i 1 

VI IT. Preterite Act. 

1 

i 

U^f i 

Aorist ,, 

i Cv ^ ' 

1 

Pret. Pass. 

! '' 1 

\ 

» 

X. Preterite Act. 

' " . 0 i 

j 

Infinit. 

j 


Note .—Verbs that take hasrah 
vowel, drop the initial as : ‘ 


a. Aorist a. j <jr 



i 

\ 


1 

lot alone)j fto be dirty) 

(to be docile) 


1 ^ 0 

: 



O'' 0 0 '' O' 

^ 1 

1 

<> 0 ' ' ! 


i 

I 





' 0 

> ' 




' 'o" 

' ' c'' 

" 

t 

' 


f> 9 

9 9 

1 9 9 



i 

9 S> 

1 ^ 

i 


1 


f ' ' 

9 - 

t 0 - 


I ^ 1.aO t 

I 


^ ^Cv 

i ' ' JJ 

I H 



i ^ 

9 


1 


. if 

! -9 jf 

. t 9 


; 

'v. ✓ 

i 

I 

' ''t/' 0 1 

a j 

^ ' 1 

1 

1 

.i*- ^ O' 0 

! ^•■O^'wot 

i ** ^ 

1 

9 ' ^ 0 

^ t > 

J?' " 0 

i> ^ ^ 0 

' .< 

") in the . 

Aorist as the characteristic 

>> 

to arrive’’ Aor. ; 

0 

Impera. cLo. 


J A division of the Weak verb. 
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' 

Some with fathah (-i-), have the same peculiarity, as: “to place’’: 

Aor. ; Impera. In the Infinitive of most, the y is dropped and 

i suflSxed. 

A few verbs with zammah («L-) and fathah in the Aorist, preserve 

the y, as: “ to be afraid.” -lX> y to be insalubrious. 

Doubled verbs retain the as: - ^y. “ to love.” 

In the Aorist Passive, the^ is retained even though lost in the Active, 

as: <^9 - “ to find*’; ^y - ^y^ “to be found.” 

The changes in assimilated verbs are, that when a, kasrah ("^) ora 
zammah ( ^ ) precedes a weak letter, the weak letter is changed into the 

homogeneous weak consonant, as: ( for Imperative of 

In Stem VIII, the y is assimilated to its following o, as; “ to 
unite,” VIII J-ait ‘‘to be continuous,” Aor. “todes- 

pair of,” VIIT (j-^[ “ to despair.” 

The same rules apply for the formation of nouns; thus from *>1^ comes 
*5^ “ time of birth ” (for 


- (JA.y “ to tear ’*; 


J ~ slumber, also to awako.’' 
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TABLE XI. 

(A.) 

Paradigms of Hollow' Verbs JUi); Second Radical'^j. 

1 Stem of JU (for ^js) “he said"; Inf. J^i>; Act. Participle J515. 

Active Voice. 



1 1 

1 


Aortst. 



Person. 

j N um- 
j her. 

Preterite. 

Indicative. 

ISubjniuv 

tive. 

J ussive. 

j Iraj)erative. 

3. masc. 

Sing. 

1 

9 9^ 

Jy^ 

.. 9. 

o 9^ 

Jl5j ^ 

— 



(cUi) 





3. fern. 

» ; 

0-1 li 

> 9' 

, 9' 

J,fl3 

U 9.> 

Jlo) 

— 

2. masc. 


ij9 

oJLii' 

y y ■ 

jjij 

^9' 

J,aj 

Jl^ 

(ii 

2. fern. 

5 ’ 

^9 

0.1? 


9' 



1. c. 

y ** 

0.15 


Jri' 

c >■ 

J5( 


3. masc. 

Dual 

iiii 


, f. 

>> 

1 9* 

\ 3<A 

— 

3. fern. 


Uili 

. f- 

^ " 

H^iiJ 

, >' 
Jj^i 

— 

2. c. 

! J J 

'9, 9 

Uili 


Hjiu 

, /' 
iiyu 

. 9 

3. masc. 

'Plur. 

lyii 

. 9 9y 

9 9^ 

9 9^ 

lyA 

: - 

3. fern. 


^^9 


' \.9< 


- . 

2. masc. 


' ^9^9 

^9 9^ 

9 9, 

9 9, 

9 9 

1 !p>» 

2. fern. 


I 

(ii9c9 

• 

i s-oJ" 

1 



cyli 

1. c. 

5? • 

Uii 

y 9' 

^ 9' 

J> 

o 9 ' 

Jfii 

— 

Note.- 

—The form cJ*-* is conjugated in 

the same way, as : 

JlJr (for J>J?) 


9 

“ to be long,*’ Aor. JA?- 


1 A division of the Weak verb. ^ Weak of the ‘ ayn: 

* For but as two vowelless letters cannot occur together, the , or in such 

(j 9 t, 

cases is dropped. Hence too the Imperative (not (J^). 
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I Stem 


Perflon. 

[i. masc. 
3. fern. 

2 masc. 

2. fem. 

1. c. 

3. masc. 
3, fem. 

2. c. 

3. masc. 
3. fem. 

2. masc. 
2. fem. 

1. c. 


TABLE XI— (continued). 

(B.) 

Paradigm of Hollow Verb; Second Radical is- 

fio^ ■ 

of )lm (for^^) “to march, travel” ; Inf. ; 

.0 

Act. Participle yU. 

Active Voice. 


Aorist. 


Num¬ 

ber. 

Perfect. 

Indicative. 

ISiibjunctive.j 

.Tussive. 

Im/perativ\ 

1 

! 

i Sing. 


1 

9 ^ 

! 

1 

C/ 

— 

1 

o - 

9 ' 

! 

o 


» ’ 




y0t^ 

— 

1 

- o 

9 

^ - 



1 ^ ' 




y 


1 

ir 


' 

- 


' 9 9 






i 




^ ' 

x- .. 

i 

9 o 

9 

. - 

6 . 


i 



f 



Dual 




fy-H 


i 






! 




^A.uuj 

-- 



^ - 

1 

^ - 


I u 


ci)t 



‘yi- 

Plur. 


^ 9 ^ 

9 ^ 






1 hy^y 



1 " ^ 



* .r O '' 


’> 

cJLr^ 






'' 






1 

^ / 

9 

9 ' 

>■ 

^ j 



f 

hyff 




o -* 

' O ^ 


" O 

f » 




j 1 



'' c« 

# ^ 


i ^ " ’ 


yy 








1 " 

1 
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TABLE XI— {continued). 


Paradigms of Hollow Verb. 


I Stem. 


(C.) 


Second Radical ^ ond Passive V^oice. 
Passive Voice. 



! 

.\ORTST. 


Preterite. 


Jussi VO 

Subj. 

Indi«-. 


Sing. 3 m. 

o 

jL' 


9 .9 

Jli; 


„ 3f. 


Jlfl5 

> ...P [ 

i 

O 

oJUi 

,, 2 m. 


jCfij 

Jlai . 

o 

clJl9 

.. 2f. 

, > 

jik. 

' i 

ert.'lii 1 

o 

culi 

,, 1 c. 


^ f 

f' > ! 

oJi 

Dual 3 m 

Slla-! 

^ r> 

^ ,9 

^Ai 

„ 3f. 

... 

lltsu 


. .9 

IjJL^ 

>> 2 c. 

. ; , 

. .> 


Ulii 

Plur. 3 m. 

i f 

. ; lyift' 

,9 

. 9 ^9 \ 

9 

!y^» 

3f. 

. ; 



c 

,, 2 m. 

> > 1 

"" i 
1 

^9^9 

I 0.^0 

1 r^, 

! 

„ 2f. 

! ^ o'>’ I 

. . : i 

i 


i ^ 9i^ 

1 

„ l.c. 

i * 1 

i ; 

* * *'i 

Jl^ 

9^9 

JL^ 

'ij 

liii 


1 i _ 

Paktjoiple. 



Sing. m. 

1 [ 

] ' 



1 For JjiyU. 

2 For 

/ /O" '' ' 

from 


to sell.” 
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TABLE XI— (concluded). 

(D,) 

Edrthbr Paradigm of Hollow Verbs, Second Radical j and 


ju (for Jy) “ 

to say,’ 

’ ; (for ) 

“ to feai 


-« (for “to 


travel ” ; 

. , >o - 

to lead/ 




J 

1 

1 

iV 

Vll 

VIII X 


2nd Rad. 

2nd Rad 

1 2nd Rad. 2nd Rad. 2nd Rad, 

2nd Rad.l 2nd Rad 

1 

(J*i) 

(lU^) 

l5 ^ 

; (cW) 1 

or , 

or ^_c 

j or 4 J,- , j or 

Preterite Active 


olX 

; 1 

ili' 

^ 'it 

' 'O 1 ^ ^ ^ 0 

J;U5f j ,>UiLM*| 


- cf 

'' o 

- o 


< ^ 


2nd pers. masc. 

singj 

oJlii 





ci»jJl>| ciJtXaJL.^ 


>* 

j' ^ ^ 

9 - 

9 9 

9 

9 \ 9 ^ 

Aorist ,, i 

Jy- 


i 

d 




of 


1 

o 

O 


0<0 0 X 0 

Imperative ,, 

lL 

iJU. 


jsiii 

t>ib[ 





^ r-' 


(I 9 

.^9 fi .^9 

Participle ,, 

dl5U 

vJtSU 


.. 

y^pLAi 


js U Ax: 1 (3>AAJi*M,x: 





. 9 

^ o' 

- 0 -^0 

Preterite Passive 




<>xf j 

lyxajf 



> 

9,9 

9^9 

9 ^9 


>’ -0,5^ > c>' 

Aorist ,, 

JUj 

oioBlJ 



^laiu 

^Uflj 

1 

c > ^ 

/ 9 ^ 


P ^ 9 

!• <U 9 1 

^ - 0 ' 

Participle ,, 


O^apAJ 



^vlai/0 

J;liax: 


jO 

9 O 



C r y- 

^ C'*’ ^ «.< 

Infinitive ,, 

JyA 



isciliit ! 


is^ilaLof 


Notes. —(i) A few hollow verbs of the measure 'preserve their j or 
and are conjugated as sound verbs, as: '"to be one-eyed”; 

“ to have glanders.” 


^ t' * ^ 

* For So too from the Passive Particdplo of X Stem is 

{for 
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(ii) Hollow verbs denoting colour or defect always retain their j or 

in Stem IX, as: “ to be or become black ”, Aor. : ‘ to be or 

' >' 

become white”, Aor. 

o " 

(iii) The j is often retained in X Stem, as: ‘‘to approve,” 

Aor. 

(iv) Hollow verbs that have^ or as a third radical always retain their 

^ < 4/ ^ 

as: “ to be worth ”, Aor. o>^-* 

(v) Hollow verbs that have or «y as tlie third radical, assimilate 
it with a following o or c;, as : oU ‘‘ he died ’ ^, but (for oi/o) ‘ ‘ 1 died” ; 

” he was,” but (for lixT j ‘‘we were.” 

(vi) In the measure Ju»f, verbs with the 2nd radical weak, use the strong 

form, as: “black” (not 

(vii) On the measure lU-v is JLfc (for J^); Aor. J^hj; Impera, masc. 

o > 

JJb, fern. 
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TABLE Xir. 

(A.) 

P / o 

Paradigm of Defective Verb )', Different Forms. 


“ to raid ; Inf. Last Radical j ( J.*-*). 

Active Voice. 


Imperative. 


Indicative^. Subjunctive. Jussive, 


3. masc. 

Sing. 


3J^. 






o 

9or 

^9u^ 

9o' 


3. fern. 

- 




y^ 

— 






9o' 

9,. 

2. masc. 





JfO 

yyi 




Oo- 

o'- 


0 

2. fern. 

,, 



iSJ^ 





9o ^ ' 


** 9o 



1. c. 

> ■> 




y^i 






^ .^Ci< 

^9u. 


3. masc. 

Dual 




hy^. 

' 





, J’o-' 

r 9(,^ 


3. fem. 

j ’ 

IjV^ 



yy^ 


2. c. 

5 J 

U3j>> 

c;»^>5 

(j>i3 

1 

" i 
yy^ 

^ 9o 

ijjii 



0<" 

. 9 


\ 9^' 1 


3. masc. 

Plur. 




yy^- 1 



1 

✓ O'-' 

y. •^O.' 


i 9c^ 


3. fem. 

»} 



1 

tsf^y^ 

- 

2. masc. .. , 

j 

oi’o ' 

' 9 0,^ 

1 

^o' 

1 hy^ 

1 

'' 9o^ ; 

hJ^ 

' 


2. fem. 

> ? 


.y j 

1 

vs>;>" 1 

^ 9o^ : 

ojO*^ 


1 

1 


9c. 

i . 9o. 

1 •'< 


1. c. 

> j 

1 


1 3y^ 

1 ^ ' 



1 Or Jj^. 
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( 

Iverson. 

3. masc. 
3. fern. 

2. masc. 

2. fern. 

1. c. 

3. masc. 
3. fern. 

2. c 

-'i. masc. 

3. fern. 

2. masc. 
2. fern. 

1. c. 


TABLE XII— (continued). 

(B.) 

Paradigm of Defrctive Verb. 

Last Radical ). 

- O'^ ■ 

( = to throw ” ; Inf. ; Act. Part, rl; m., f 

Active Voice. 


Num¬ 

ber. 


Sing. 


Preterite. 

^ U ' 


1 Dual I 


IPlur. 


A OK I ST. 


liidicativi*. Siibjuiict ive. 


. - 


Ux)^ 


ILc^ 

L.VXA1^ 


ir*; 

^ (a'- ' 

^ ^c,... X 


Uaxi^ 


' Imperative 


O' 

' O' 

o- 




r/-’ 1 


o- 

^ o^ ! 

O' 



C5y ' 

ry ; 


c' 

^ C' 

O' 

0 



ry 

r;l 

' ^ 


<-' i 

0 


Lsy^ 

C»V 1 

t 

✓ 


^ o ^ 

i 

1 



Lf^y 

r^' : 

1 


' O' 

' O ' 

La^ 

' O' 

ley ‘ 


O' 

" 

, 

' o.^ 

< * • I 


I 

^ 1 

U<i^3 

1*^ 1 


^ 1 

^ ! 

1 


u-y ; 

^ U 

*e;l 

' C' 1 




j 

•r-y 

'ey 

1 


... O" J 

- C' 

1 - <., 


C-W 


1 trey 

' ^ 


' 

>'o' 

^ c-' 

^0 



'ey , 

1 



^ O' 

! s' O' 

• ert-y 1 

! ' ■ 

L^jl 

c,. 

' O' 

O' 


c5^y 

c#*y 

i c-^ 

" 1 



Energ. I 


68 
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TABLE XII— (continued) 

(C.) 

Paradigm of Defective Verb. 

Last Radical ^ or ). 

( = y^^) “ to be pleased ; Inf. and and ; Act. Part. 

, - 

n\., f. 

Active Voice, 


Aobist. 


Person. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Preterite. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Jussive. 

Imperative. 

3. masc. 

■ 

Sing. 

.. 

✓ 

o 

c-'V 


d^ji 


3. fern. 



t/' 

c5-e^^ 

us-eP 

< 


2. masc. 

1 


' C.' 


t>y 

o 

oyl 

2. fern. 

>> 


x- t, x'Oy' 


C .'CX 

o 'O 

1. c. 

? > 



'U' 

LS'^y 

O' 

L>^i 


3. masc. 

Dual 


V'' 

^y. 



3. fern. 

»1 j 


i ^ X O' 

ix^jJ 

^Xfiy 

i 

i 

2. c. 

»? 1 


i r 

j 

1 


y- O' 

k'^y 

" " o 

^jl 

1 

3. masc. 

1 

Plur. 

1^-f; , 

1 

j '-^y- 

i. ^ 

i ^y'^y 

j 

3. fern. 

»• 


■ O j 

cHi^^ ! 


'‘L' 


2. masc. 

! 

1 

- 

r*^j 

1 ^ o' 

1 

1 ij-y 

j 

O ' 

O ' 0 

2. fern. 

9 9 

*■ •' 

' C 

crt^ 




1. c. 

9 9 


^ O' 

c--' 

<yy 

— 
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TABLE XII— [continued). 

(D.) 


Paradigm of Defective Verb. 

Last Radical ^ or 

“ to decide ” ; Inf. ^^Loi and - Pass. Part. ^>«aLo ra 
Passive Voice. 






Aoiust. 

Person. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Perfect. 

Indicative. 

1 

o u- ■ i 

Subjunctive, j 






3. masc. 

Sing. 






u - ^ 

i .o9 

.y 

3. fem. 

>> 



cr^-» 






2. masc. 

) ) 



^ya^O 



/ 



2. fem. 







y y 

1 


1. c. 

,, 






^ y 

i 


3. masc. 

Dual 


j 

i 

1 , 


i 

{ 

^ ^ ^9 


3. fem. 

i ” 

Uu/Aj 




i 

.! 

i 

^ . o9 

1 ^ o9 

2. c 

1 j 

1 ^-1 





9 9 


o 

3. masc. 

Plur. 

\yioi 





9 

^0^0^ 

o o-^ ! 

3. fem. 

f f 



1 



of f 

1 O .'o^ 

i \ 

2. masc. 

»»» 

1 


1^ 1 

2. fem. 



o 

. c... j 

> > 






9 


i 

1. c. 

1 

1 

>> 


' 1 

iS^ i 

J. 


*"< O" 

1 Pass. Partic. of is f^yo m., and Sj^yo f. 


,, f.l 


Jussive 


C>ai' 

UOfiJ 

L, ^ o/ 

-c/ 

o^' 

y, ^ t,/ 

u#^ 

^ iu ^ 

O' t/ - 

O '' 

o o' c 
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'•3 




••k 


v,5 

:3 


• ^ 

0 5 

« 0 j 

X *> 1 


\ 

\ •« ^'2 

:! ^ 1 

s 

1 ° 

q2 

^ •> 

' i' 

0 ^ 
"?) 

' •V ''t 

'' H-i "o 

^ Sm 
CO 

1 y* 

as - i 

cc; , 

^ !)• 


ct ' ^ . 

1. 

3rd 

? x-'T 

1'i 

V, 

0 -».«3 




> 

O 

C 


•c 

-•i» 


o 


(D 

fc- 



’o 


A** 




a 
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TABLE XIII. 

Paeadiom of Doubly Wbak Vsrb. 

(A.) 

(One Radical Hamzah and another a Weak Letter.) 
I. 1st Radical hamzah and 2nd } or 
wf ( or vt ^ “ to return ” ; Inf. and t^Lif 




iPreterita. 

i 

Aorist. 

i 

1 

, ! Impera- 

; tivo. 

i 

Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

1 

1-r 

or 

O ^ ^ 

p 

-5f 





/ p, 

vV. 




3rd fern. 

J > 

O o' 

; 

f f, 

VJ J-' 

vV - 

j 

I 





: 1 



2nd maso. 

1 

> J 

1 

' Co-^ 

vS«i! 


c .T' ; I 

v»y . ^ 







‘■O'.’' J 




Passive 

Aorist. 


Note, —So, too, are conjugated of (for o/) “ to injure Jf (for J^f ) 

‘‘to come, return”; ^f (for ) ‘‘to be strong,” Stem II djf ‘‘to 
strengthen.” 
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TABLE XIII (k)—{continued), 

II. Ist Radical hamzah, 3rd radical j or 

:: ^ "V 

“to come”; Inf. 


[Preterite.' Aorint. 


I - 1 Active 

.liiHsive. ' Parti- 

! ciplo. 


Passive 


Passive 


Preterite. Aoriet. 


1 

3rd masc. | 

1 

Sing. 


>^l : 

V' i 

1 

— 

2 ot 

- ^ \ 
J} \ 

, <,> 

1 

3rd fern. 1 

’ ’ 

O - 

OJf ' 

\ 

ci,b 1 

-; 

— 

\ 


2nd masc. 

» 

! 

: 

! 

ob j 

OJ) 


i 



! (from 

t 

I 

I cJm 

I " " 

I 

I and®o; 

jfern. 

etc. 


Stem TV is “ to bring” ; Aor. ; Juss. ; Impera. ol; 
Passive Pret. jyf. 

(2) So, too, are'declined “to refuse ” ; Aor. “to pay, ” II 

O' ^ X 

Stem (same meaning), Inf. “ to grieve, mourn.” 


^ u..- 'O' -t'*' 

’ The Subjunctive is, 3rd m. 3rd f etc. ® 

» At the end of a sentence written ju. Tn pause, aU Imperatives that consist of 

C' " 

one letter are similarly written, as : for 
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TABLE XIII (A)—(continued). 


III. 2nd Radical hamzah and 1st ^ or 


“to despair”; Inf. 


fi p . 

and 


Preterite. Aorlst. .InsHivo. 


3rd masc. jSing. 


3rd fern. ' ,, 

I 

2nd masc.I ,, 


-3b ! 


i 


Uj 


: cr 

i 

^ O'' ! 

i 




O ■‘’O'* 


Impera¬ 

tive. 




Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 


P ^ 


Passive 

Preterite. 


Passive 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 


IV. 2nd Radical hamzah and 3rd ^ or 

P ox 

“ to see ” ; Inf. and aj^;. 


['hkterite. 


3rd nias(;. . 

. Sing. 1 

Lsh 

] )ual. 

^L; 

Plnr, 

O X 

ijb 

3rd fern. 

• ^ J 

o ^ < 


of 


ur-b 

2nd masc. . 

• >) ' 

O*'" 

oof) 


UL;fj 

* ,, 1 


2nd fem. 

• » » 

O 'x 




ertb 

Isl c. 


Oo 



1 



1 The verb being neuter has no Passive Participle. But Passive 

Participle of is wrongly used by Persians and Indians in the sense of “disap¬ 

pointed.’' 
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i 

Aorist. 

Subjunc- 1 
tive. I 

.lussi\ e. 

Impera- j 
tive. 

Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Pauftivg : 
FVeterite. 

Passive 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 

LSJi 

I 

' " 1 
LSji 


— 


. ^ i 

lP; I 

i 

3rd fern. 

* 5 

<~>-9 

, 

isy 

y 

— 

-; 



2nd masc. 



isy 

y 

; 

_ 

(Passive 

Aorist 









^9 

isy)- 


2nd fern. 

” 

c 

O 

isy 

o 

C5*^*-* 



1 

i 

1 

1 


1st c. 

> > 

c?;' 



— 




3rd masc. 

Dual 


Uy 

I ly 

— 

1 



3rd fern. 

» ) 

okr* 


! 

by 

— 




2nd c. 

5 J 

,^ly 

c;^ 

! 

i 





3rd masc. 

Plur. 

(j 

O'" 

i 'y 

-- - 


1 

! 

' 

3rd feni. 



O 

1 ' 0' 

i lyy 

— 




2nd masc. 

‘ 5 ) 



i '^y 

O ' 

h) 




2nd fern. 

, , 

M^y 

, O'" 

i r 

1 


j 



Ist c. 


<sy 


1 

> 

— 

i 




Note.—(\) In the Aorist and Imperative and in Stem IV, the hamzak is 

dropped. ’ - »» i""" u 

(2) With a suffix, the forms are: “ he saw him ; “ he 

sees her,’ ’ etc. • 

(3) The following Derived Forms occur : llf to dissemble, 

f '' 9 9 

Aor. Inf. Sty* and ; IV o';to show,” .4or. Juss. Impera. 

Jl, Inf. and Stiji ; VI “ to look at one another”; VIII 


‘‘to think.” 
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TABLE XIII (k)--(continued). 

V. 3rd Radical hamzah and Ist j or 

' - S> ij y 

“ to tread”; Aor. ; Inf. Ifcj. 


o 


VI. 3rd Radical hamzah and 2nd j or 

^ y ^ ^ ^ y ^ ij y 

or (for ) “to be bad” ; Inf. 


1 

iPreterito. 

1 

Aori>tt. 

Juswive. 

1 

1 

Inipora- 

tive. 

\ 

Active ' D 

Parti- 

ciple. Preterite. 

Passive 

1 Parti¬ 
ciple, 

1 ■■ ■ 
i 

3rd masc. jsing. 

or 

/ > 

s.y^ or 

^9 y 



j 

1 



i 

1 

j 

• 

1 

i ^ ^ 

' or 

i 


3rd fern. | ,, 

O " " 

/ 9, 

1 ' 

j 


(Passive 

Aorist 

1 

1 

i 



1 

t 

1 


! 9 yi^ 

♦b-O )* 

' 


2nd masc. ,, 

1 o 

9 9 , 

I o 

j 

O 9 . 

\ 

' 

1 

i 

i 

2nd fern ,, 

etc. 

etc. 

! 

1 etc. 

\ 

1 1 

! 

i 

1 


1 





' ' ' p 

Note. —(1) IV Stem ^Ui “ to make bad ” ; Aor. ; Imperative 
Inf. ; Act. Part, 


“ to light.” 


(2) So too from (for “ to shine, be bright ” ; IV Stem 
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TABLE XIII (A)— {concluded). 


or ( for ^ “ to come” ; Inf. 



1 

1 1 

Preterite. 1 

1 

Aorist. j 

i 

Jussive. 

Impera- | 

i cfpK 

„ . Passive 

Xt*V I ?“•«- 

Pretente., ^jp,^ 

3rd masc. iSing. 

Iv Lai.or»lA> 

or 

o 

- 

; 


! 


i 

j 

)■ 

! 

3rd fern. ,, 

i 

i ^ 

1 




2nd masc. ,, 

' o 

; ^ 

! 

1 o -• 

I (J5s^ 

r - 
1 ^ 

<: 


2nd fern. ,, 

j etc. 

j etc. 

1 

i etc. 




X X ^ O'* 

Note .—So from (for ^ ), II Stem “ to prepare ; Inf. 


>U* or (for ) “ to wish” ; Inf. and aXxLm, 





y X 




3rd masc. 

Sing. 

i^Lw 



— 




(or 

(or 







X^ 






^U»). 

). 

y 



3rd fern. 

J > 

9 

0 

/ X - 

bS 



I 

2nd masc.j ,, 

ciAA 

f X - 

^ ^ ^ 1 

o ^ 

U 


i 









(Passive 

Aorist. 

^ S' j 

^IJL) I 
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TABLE XIIL 

(B.) 

(Two Radicals Weak Letters). 
I. 1st and 3rd Radicals Weak. 

p,, p O' 

j/; to guard ; Inf. and 



Note .— (1) VIII Stem “ to fear (God).” 

(2) So, too, ‘ ‘ to be complete, to fulfil (a promise) ”IV Stem 
“to fulfil a vow,” Aor. Irapera. Inf. (and <^j) 

“to be near,” Aor. Juss. Jf, Impera. J, Inf. 
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TABLE XIII (B)— (continued), 

II. 2nd and 3rd Radicals Weak. These retain the 2nd radical, “ to 

- 

narrate”; Inf. 


3rd fern. 

2nd inasc. 
2nd fern. 


rt'terite. 

AoriHl 

,r Lissu e. 

1 inper a- pL ssivv 

Passive 

Ptwti- 




tive. . , ’ Preterite, 

ciple. 

ciple. 

.. 

1 

1 

o-' . 

o- 

- 

‘ I - ^ I 

t 

<SV 

iSVi 


1 c«;; ^ 

u>y° 


; 


1 ^ " ' 


O 


Of 

i *.r (Passive 


\ 


V ; 

' )• 1 Aorist ' 


1 



-W'*' 


1 



j Cr'JLH). 




O' 

o "1 




i/ 


% 

etc. i 

1 

etc. 

etc. 




“ to be well watered (of cattle), to quench one’s thirst”; Inf. 

and 4 ^^;. 


r y ^ 

' ' \ OJ O 





'U' 



3rd rnasc. 

Sing. 



yp 

- y; 

!? 

3rd fern. 



etc. 

etc. 

__ 


; 

1 



1-0^ : 

2nd mas. 





1 



• 









f 

2nd fern. 

1 ” 

1 

etc. 


1 1 

<S})\ J 


Note. —So, too, are conjugated “to be worth”; ** to be 

strong ’ ’; etc. 
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TABLE XIII (B)— (concluded). 


or ( for ) “to li ve ” j 


fi ^ ^ 

Inf. 


I Preterite. I Aorist. ' Jussive. 


tive. I . , 
j ciplo 


Passive. Passive 
I Parti¬ 
ciple. 


Sing. 




Usu, 


j 

etc. 


3rd masc. 

13rd masc. 
3rd fern. 
2nd masc. 


2^ote .—II Stem “ to let live, greet/’ Inf. X Stem “ to 

spare alive ” (but in the sense of “to be ashamed ” generally written with 

^ < o ^ O 

one as: Aor. 
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TABLE XIV. 

Paradigm of Trebly Weak Verb or Verb with three Weak 

Radicals. 


A. 1st Radical hamzah. 


^ “ to take refuge ” ; Inf. 



1 

1 

Preterite. 

Aorist. 

Jussive. 

i 

1 

1 

Imperet- 

tive. 

Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Passive j 
Preterite. | 

i 

3rd masc. 

Sing. 



1 

! 

1 

i 

1 

1 ^ 

1 




C. 



1 

1 

1 

1 

3rd fern. 

” 

ojl 

etc. 

etc. 


KcsjJi'). 

1 



1 u"- 



j 

! 

j 

2nd masc. 

> > 





1 

! 


Passive 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 


jS ' 

Note, —(1) II Stem “to show hospitality to ” 


; IV Stem (with 


same meaning). 

(2) Such verbs are inflected like yi and 


(form <JUL ^ (JUf) is the only verb with three weak radicals that is in com¬ 


mon use. 
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TABLE Xiy--{continued). 
B. 2nd Radical hamzah. 


to promise.” 




Preterite. 

Aorist. 

.1 ussive. 

Impera¬ 

tive. 

Active 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 

Passive 

Preterite. 








^ f 

3rd masc. 

Sing.: 








O " 

- 




3rd feiii. 

9 9 

Cl, J 












2nd masc. 

» 




(»i or) 1 

Passive 







Aorist. 

2iid fern. 









> o-;- 

' 




1st C-. 

> 7 



P 



3rd masc. 

Dual 

Ct; 



— 


3rd fern. 

7 » 

dU 


bp 










2nd masc. 

” 



bp 

b[ 





'' 

' 

- 










2nd fern, j 

7, 

Uii', 

crhd 

bp 











3rd masc. 

Plur. 

'j'j 


bb 

1 ' 


3rd fern, j 

7 J 









A- 




2nd masc.. 

, , 





i 








2nd fern. 

5 7 




u^] . 







' 


1 

] 

Ist c. 

9 J 

Uji^ : 



1 

\ 


Note .—Such verbs are inflected like jt-*- and 


Passive 

Parti¬ 

ciple. 


Ir* 
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The negative 
Imperative. It is 


I c*. 




- o 

Li-J 


TABLE XV 


'' o' 

substantive verb “he is not” has no Aorist or 

inflected like verbs with the 2nd Radical j and 


2 fern. 2 maac. 


fem. 


3 masc. 


o " 
CU-J 

ULJ 


^ f’ o' 










^ o 


o 

^ Sing. 
Dual. 


^ o' 


Plur. 


67 
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TABLE XVI. 

FoRMATioi^ o¥ Verbal Nouns from Weak Verbs. 


Noun of Time 

Passive Parti- i 

Agent or 

I 1 

j Verbal Noun ori 


1 

and Place. 

ciple. 

1 

Active 

Participle. 

1 Tndnitive. 

1 1 

1 : 

j 1 

.A orist 

, Preterite. 


- i 

if ^ 

«M " 

1 I 

t. 1 

£, 9 ^ 









>o' 


; J>c' 

^ o.' 

tt'"- 






J' 


P > o . ' 

9 

i ^ 9 


> A 


J>W 

J5U 

JiV- 

J^ 

JLm 


>' >0 - , 

/ ' 

^ V ^ ^ 0 ✓ 

.O' 




^»u 

S#.Ua - 


u 


i> ' 



9 ^ 






JJU 

SCJ 




i’c' 

O' 





ev 

^■' 




. 

^ O' 



JlflX) 

1 

J5li 

Jy 


Jli 

J> - 

fi ^ 


; 9.^ 










c 9 ^ 

r*'' 

1 /o ' 

9 






ojlaeij 


^ O'" 



! ^ 

9 u^ 



yj^ ; 

3U 

i 


iy 

i> O'" 

: 

> 

vkl ^ 


i> 0. 




1 



(^^!? 

sS^> 


1 0 -: 

, 

/ f Z' 0 

' O' 

, 



u®*; 

- C>|^J 

c^'V 



it' 

' 1 

P c.- >V ' 





O’J j 


' s»!^ 

ijr^J 








<*) o " 

' i 


'' O'' 

' 



1 


'c5^>? 



Sc.. 

^ 1 





^>0 

ji^ 



Ji 


So' 

^ 1 

t. 


' 





C5.Af 

cs>fc 








yji O y 


Oi ^ 


/> ' 


<SJj^ 


“ *S) 

✓ •* 

iSJji 

cfii) 



APPENDIX B. 

(Continuation of § 125 .) 

The following examples of the use of the tenses will repay study :— 

(1) Vaqt-i ki dar sahrd mi-rajt did hi hama-yi darakhthd iiftdda and 

here the plural verb gives 
the idea of number, but uftdda ast would also be correct. 

Instead of the Preterite did, the Historical Present cM 

7m-h%nad^ might be used by Indians and Afghans, but not by Persians. 
The Perfect ixit uftdda-and shows Indefinite Past time. The Preterite 
would signify that the trees fell while he was looking on. 

(2) Vaqt-l hi hachcha budarn hama-yi dandnnhdyam ufidd 

^NU5t Here the Preterite is used because the time is defined. 

The plural uftddand would not be good. 

(3) Khwdhishri md raftan hi-Bushahr bud llkin hi ta^mxr kardan-i 

jalidz raftan naml-shvd j-^y ^ 

“we wished to go to Bu&hire but it was impossible to do 
so without repairing the ship.” Dar shab chunin dwdzhd-yi muhtb-l shunldlm 
ki raftan bi-sdhil mumkin na-bud a.' 3tjT 

‘ ‘ we heard such terrible noises on the land that it was 
impossible for us to go to the shore.” 

The two Infinitives raftan) are nouns; ^ nami-shud, in Mod. 

Pers. = mumkin na-bud. 

Vulgarly in Persia t. v AA» > ^ bi-sdhil rafta naynl shud is used. 

The Afghans frequently use this construction ; probably in imitation of 
the Urdu.^ 

(4) “ You ought to have acted on my advice ” ijyi \yo 
i^yS mi-bdyist nasihaUi mard qabul karda bdshld.^ 

(5) Shighdl harchi paydd mi-kunad duzdtda va ml-ravad Jl^ 

j “the.j jackal steals whatever it finds.” Here the Aorist 

bi-kunad would signify that there was a doubt about the jackal 
finding anything ; mt-kunad shows that finding is its occupation. 

The copula j is wrong or at least a redundancy. Grammarians consider 
the final z of the past participle a copula conjunction. 

^ JM^i-ravad could, bo used for did, but might b© mis taken for th© Kuturo. 

2 Taqdir ae lara nahln jdta 131^ \jS 4SL (Urdu) “it is impossible to fight 

against Fate.” 

^ Or classically i^ayiat - qahul ml-kardld. 
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(6) Agar jandb~i *dli urd yak nazur hi-farmdyid urnmld ast ki hi-zudt 

ahijd ydhad Here 

the Subjunctive shows the doubt after * 1 hope.’ The Future 
khiodhad ydff could be substituted to show certainty ; but in this case 
it would be better to substitute yagln ast for ummid ast. 

(7) Ndmri an mulk^ ki jahdz hi-an ravanda bud fuldn hud cjT (-h 

31 ^ (Afghan) the name of the country 

for which the ship was about to sail was 80 -and-so.” Here the noun 
of agency is, in modern Persian at any rate, incorrect. It is possibly an 
imitation of the Urdu construction. Suhstitnte ^ki jahdz bi-ddnjd mt-bdyis. 
bi-ravad -fh or raftani hud y ; or —ki jaJmz da- 

shurf-i hurakat bi~ddnjd bud y 3 ^t^ or mushrij 

bi-raj tan bi-ddnjd bud y ci^^. 

(8) An-qadr bi-tali' ast ki agar bardy-i dl ^urdan biravad juh 7m- 

hhushkad, or khiodhad J^ushkld wf ^ 

ojiy “ he is so unfortunate that were he to go to drink 

water, the stream would dry up.” If dy bud were substituted for ast, 
it would be followed by mi-rafi and ^ mi’j^ushkid. 

(9) I did not think that he would come to-day ” y sS 

(;yAjf ^(yi. or) yyyo^ hich bi-j^aydl-am na-ramd ki u imruz hi-ydyad 

(or I^wdhad dmad). From neither of the subordinate tenses is it clear 
whether he came or did not come. 

(10) In, Shabhd ndlida-am id rnardln farzand baUishida ast li 

i^)y “ I wept many nights till (God) gave me this son,” 
the Preterite would also be right. The Perfect (-! ndlida am signifies, 

indefinite time, and baj^shida ast because the son is still present. 

NdUdam could be used if the year or place had been stated, and 

it could be followed either by the Preterite bakhshid or by the 

Perfect. The Pluperfect ndlida budam, followed by the Plu¬ 

perfect, would mean that he had a long time ago wept and then received the 
blessing. The Pluperfect followed by the Preterite would signify that a 
long time elapsed between his weeping and receiving the blessing. 

(1 1 ) Ghi ^ub ast ki td rasidan-i 7nan bi-Shirdz zan-am zd^ida^ hdshad (or 

bi’Zdyad) or) *^>3 ^3 b In 

in.c. both the Pres, and Past Subjunctive are used here witli the same 
signification. 

Instead of chi-khub ast, the Future dy 

chi j^ub khwdhad bud, or J^wdhad shud, could be used. 

Agar ‘‘if” could be substituted for ki “ that.” 

1 Better »s riam-i mulk-% ki —; the two an sound bad. 

2 In speaking an izafat would often be inserted after musJirif. 
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(12) “Whatever people thought, they thought wrong’* 

liip mardum har Uiaydl-l Icardand ghalai hud ; tlie Preterite *>^.5^' 

kardand signifies ‘ on that particular occasion.’ But in 
0^1 kU <x>l mardum har f^aydl-i karda^and ghalai as<,‘ the Perfect signifies 
whatever they have thought in the past or are thinking now. Substitute 
the Past Subjunctive karda bdshand and the meaning is “ whatever 

they may have thought (but tliey may or may not have thought any¬ 
thing)—Similarly harchi u hard bi-hhud hard “ what¬ 

ever he did then, he did wrong.” Harchi u karda bdshad bi-khiid karda 
ast Owwof 3 f “ whatever he may have (or have 

not) done at any time, was and is wrong.” 

(13) “-that is to say I am fool enough to have believed it (if you had 

told me the story ^)?” — ya^nr man dn^qadr 

ahmaq-am ki bdvar mi-kardam Here mi-kardam signifies a past 

condition, or rather a condition that cannot be fulfilled; bi-kunam 
or J^wdham hard would signify ‘ that I should believe it in the 

future.’ The lady speaks of her being foolish in the present time : she might 
have said—<3^1 - an qadr ahmaq budam ki —. 

In the above instancies, the meaning of ml-kardam. or bi-kunarn ‘ is 
practically the same. 

(14) Kujd budi ? “where were you (when 1 called for 

you)?” Kujdbuda-l? 1^^ “where have you been all this time?” 
ti kdld murda )/l^ jl ‘‘ he has just expired (1 was present or the news has 
just been brought to me)” ; but u hdld murda ast “ he is 

no longer living, he is already dead.” 

(15) Na dnki *ildj kardori balki mu^ jaza karda-i 

‘'its not a cure you’ve done but a miracle.” If tlie time were 
iixed or mentioned (as yesterday, last month, last year) the Preterite would 
be used. 

(16) “I would go through fire and water to serve you ” 

j ^ f^udrd bardy-i shumd dar db u dtash ml-anddzam 

(not mi-anddkhtam which would refer to past time unless 

an adverb denoting* present or future were used and the context showed 
that the clause was the apodosis of a condition), but— vaU agar fardd 
human mugufticu ]^ud rd dar db u dtash ml-anddl^tam 

j means “ were you to tell me 


1 Not bud. Ast =: * is wrong still’ : htida a«f=‘ has been wrong 

but may be right now.’ 

2 Said by an enraged wife to her husbemd; she has overheard a story being made up 
by him to dupe her. 

Agar ml-guftid imderstood. 
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to-morrow, I would go through fire to serve you ” ; transfer fardd to 
the second clause and muguftid will give either a past or a future 

sense. In agar dtruz nii-gufitd — m%-anddJ^tam 
the whoJe supposition becomes past. 

(17) “I forgot it up till today ^ imruz fardmush 

karda am (not kardam)^ but jjyd b id-dJiruz fardmush 

karda budam (not kardam). 

(18) JOiimh-l dida am. Guft khayr bad; chi dUda-i —(Gul.) 

kiXjj) dl) sjiJiS “I have had a dream. He said ‘1 hope it was a 
propitious one; what did you see V ** Here the Perfect is used as the 
time is indefinite. Later on the addressee says a? 

chi mubdrak khwdb ast ki (Edl. Here the Preterite signifies that the^ 
narrator in telling his dream also mentioned the date. 

(19) “ Would that that young man yesterday had proved to be your 

brother Ghanim ” yu )^\y cJt kdsh-ki an 

javdn-i d/iruzi barddar-i shumd Gh anim dar dmada bud (or y dar mi- 

dmad) ; here the Pluperfect without dtruzi shows that the time is past; the 
imperfect alone (as also the Past Habitual) might refer to past or future time, 
blit the adjective diruzi clearly indicates past time. Would that this 

young man (now present) were your brother Ghanim” ;^ly 

^yj ^ 4 ^ kdsh In javdn barddard shumd Ghanim bud ' (or ^^y budl or 
ml-bud) ; here the three tenses are indefinite as to time, but the 
demonstrative pronoun ,y\ in gives the clu('; ‘^b bdshad might be sub¬ 
stituted and would indicate the present or immediate future. 

(20) ‘‘ Since the time I was born I have never told a lie ” ixly-c A^ii, 

j-l ilikL b az vaqUi muiavallid sJiudam td hdl darugh na-gufta 

am. 

Here the Perfect tensest ajjiL», because the effects of the action continue. 

(21) Qd^ida-yi man dn ast ki har ruz ruz-nRma bi-l^wdnam 

A^b jj)yh A> c:—if means “it is my usual habit to read the 
paper daily ” (but I may have omitted to do so occasionally). Substitute 
mi’khivdnam for bi-t^wdnam and the meaning is, ‘ It is my 

custom to read and I do read regularly.* 

(22) “You ought to have sympathized with me ip my distress” 

b shumd mi-bdyist (ki) dar 

dn vaqt-i musibat bd man ham^dardi, karda bdshid} Instead of 
mi-bdyist, bdyist can be substituted, followed by the Imperfect 

mi’kardid, but this construction is used in writing only. In ;*> aT jy yyi. 

^ Bnda hud is not used, but would be grammatically correct. 

^ Bukunid might be used but could be incorrect. 
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< 3 ^ )'^ oiyf J^ub bud ki dar an vaqUi muslhat diUi tan 

dar haqq-i man bi-suzad, hud gives to bi-suzad the idea of past time. 
Also, as Af ki in tliis second sentence is the equivalent of jt\ agar^ the 
clause introduced by it is in reality the protasis of condition and its verb 
can therefore correctly be put in the Imperfect, ^.e. ml-sukht 

instead of bi-mzad. Ml-suJ^t however would in this instance 

be open to the misconstruction hi-jihat-i Inki ml-aul^t 

(instead of agar mi-su1^t) '' it was well that you were sympathiz¬ 
ing with me in- 

(23) Kdsh mi-dmad ^ “ 1 would he had come ” : 

kdsJi fardd mi-dmad (oi’ bi-ydyad) * ‘ would thati he would come 

to morrow ’ : kdsh diruz mudmad (or dmada bUd) 

“ would that he had come yesterday.” * 

(24) Chi kdr kunlm ki gjkaflat na-karda bdshim aT a^ 

“ ya'm ha^d az kardan i an kdr giaflat na-karda bdshtm ji 

^.^L) %:^jC ). Heie if ^xC’ bi-kumm were substituted after olic 

gbaflat^ there would be no real alteration in the meaning. 

(25) Kd g haz rd> navishta^ kardl (Afghan) “ have you 

written the letter (yourself), or have you had it written for you ” ? Similarly 
djS ility navishta khwdham. kard (Afghan). 

(26) “ How did you imagine that I would agree to this ? ” Ai^ a^ 

( or ) (^'t ^ chiguna tasavvur kardM ki man 

in sukhan rd qabul bi-kunam (or d/ khwdham, kard) ? 

(27) Hargiz na-shunida^am ki kas-l tdlib^i Shaytdn shavad a^ 

“I have never heard of any one loving Satan.” Here 

shavad gives the idea of indefinite time, past or present, but 
shuda bdshad would mean “ I have never heard that any one ever has been 
in love with Satan ” (past time only). 

(28) “ There was an earthquake a few days ago ” A^j a> jjux 

ow*-! chand ruz ast ki zalzala shuda ast (not shud ^ ); or Alyl) 

chand ruz •pish zalzala shud ; or 3 ^; i>A<x &JyJ 3 )) az voqUi 

ki zalzala shud chand'ruz ast. 

(29) have ^ seen you going about barefooted for a long time” 

ssAy U 0^1 rnan mi-btnam ki Mj^ayVi vaqt ast 

pd barahna rah mi-ram (m.c.): here mi-binam shows that the 


' The Imperfect with kaah may refer to future or past time, but the Aorist 

with ka^h refers to future only; and the Pluperfect with ^J!^ kash to the paet 

only. 

2 Shud is m.c., but incorrect. 
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person addressed is still barefooted. Substitute pt dtda am and the 

meaning may be that the person now has shoes. 

(30) 7n rd chiguna T^wdham kuaht b what 

manner shall 1 kill this ? ’', but substitute hi-kusham and the meaning 
is primarily ‘ 1 cant kill it ’; and secondarily ‘ I intend to kill it, but in 
what manner shall I do so ’ ? 

(31) Wa'da mi-hinam h biydyam aT I promise to 

come,” but wa*da mt-kunam ki Idiwdham dmad 1 

promise that I will (and shall) come.” 

(32) In sadd-yi pa az u l^wdhad hud dy jf U “ this 

must (1 feel certain) be his footstep”, but y L m saddryi 

pd az u bdyad bdshad “ this ought to be (but may not be) his footstep.” 

(33) Injd kas-i hast ki Turkl bi-ddnad txifjo AT IzpJuf ‘‘is 

there anyone here who knows Turki (to know Turki) ” ? Here the Aorist 
is correct as it iiidicat(*8 uncertainty. In m.c. however the Present is often 
incorrectly substituted,^ but in this case the meaning might also be “ There 
is some one here who knows Turki.” 

(34) Ummid-vdr-am shurrid hi-ydyld U-i ‘‘I hope you 

may be able to come” ; ummldvdr-am shumd f^wdhld. dmad 

I hope and know that you will come.” Umtdvdr budam shumd 
bi-ydyld »>i5bo ‘ 1 hoped you might come^” : ummidvdr budam 

shumd Uiujdhid dmad (^^y I felt certain you would 

come.” To express certainty yaghi ddshtam \3 to he preierred to 

ummld'vdr budam. 

(35) “ They should have said 15'ism illdh but they didn’t” c—jb ^ 
KiSkiS ojUib aIsS aU; mi-bdyist b’ism illdh gufta bdshand, na-gufia-and. 

Had the speaker been present at the occasion, he would have said 
na-guftand. 

(36) Dar qadlm Injd dartjdchad buda ast 

“there has been (was) a lake here formerly”: would signify that 

the writer has, or had, lived near the lake or else that he knew by tradition 
that there had been a lake there. 

__ ^ 

(37) Mazanna kiasbdlhi tuy-i ^arrdda ykdrat shuda ast^ aT 

e»;Lc “ the goods in the wagon have probably been stolen ” ; 

here the Perfect, even after the word ‘ probably,’ signifies it is the conviction 


I In Urdu the Dubious Present Terme jdnta fio should be used and not the Pres. Indie. 
i In neither case is it known whether the person came or not. 

^ Should be shuda bashad; OM*»f shuda ast is really wrong though 


common m m.c. 
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of the speaker that tiiey have been stolen, that he has no doubt of the matter, 
Shuda bdshad would mean ‘ they may have been stolen.’ 

(38) U 'anzori hi-man ddda ast ki pas pariruz dar ^arz4 rdh-i Tiflis 
bd jdnvardn-i khud ml-dmada ast 

Here ddda. ast signifies 

indefinite time: mi-dmada ast^ shows that the speaker was 

not present. Mi-dmad^'\ might be substituted, but would not indicate 
whether the speaker was present or not. 

(39) Gush dddaiUy didain hamdn tawr ast ki khaydl karda am 

I listened and found out it was even as I had 
thought.” Here the Perfect JUA. khaydl karda am signifies ‘as 

I had thought previously and still think ’ : the Pluperfect would signify ‘ 1 
had thought’ (but probably do not do so now). Kardam would mean 
as I had thought on one occasion. Mi-kardam as I had thought 

for some time, or frequently. 

(40) Ay ndddn in rd hdd-i fund nami-yuyand : mayar bi’jubhd-yi kuchak 
va nahrdid-yi khurd safar-harda mi-hdshi 

jsut j ^Afghan) “Simpleton! this 

is not called a gale. Your voyage's have be(ui confined to streams and 
canals, have they not!? ” Safar karda mi-bdshl is apt to 

mislead the student: sajar-karda %by is a compound adjective like 
ai-’b olaxj najdt-ydjta and mi bdshl is simi)ly the Present Tense. 

(41) Fuldn ^ diruz dushndm ddda ast jjyb ^ “ So-and-so 

abused me yesterday.” Here the Perfect shows that the speaker was 
abused behind his back and that the abuse was reported to him. Had 
he been present and heard the abuse, he would have said dushndm 

ddd. 

(42) Ndml-ddnist ki kujd mi-ravad “he didn’t 

know where he was going ” : nami-ddnist ki kujd mi-raft 

(not so good and more uncommon) has the same signification. Didam ki 

muta gh ayyir mi’Shavad va nasihat-i mard bi^kardhat mi-shinavad 

cuAf^So \jK j “I saw that he was getting angry and 

was taking my advice in ill part ” : here the Present mi-shavad might 

indicate Future tijne, ‘ I thought he would get angry ’; but mi-shud 
would be open to no such interpretation. 

(43) Fayghambar gufta ast Aia? “the Prophet once said ” 

(the speaker not being present). Paygiambar mi-gufta ast 

“ the Prophet used often to say ” (the speaker might have been present). 


1 “Has been coming.” 


2 Or /ulanl. 
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(44) Ihtimal ml-ravad ki u J^wdhad dmad «vof jt JUi^t 

‘ he will probably come.” Though the Future is often used in such cases 

after ki, both in speaking and writing, it is incorrect. The Pres. Subj. 
should be used after ihtimdl mt-ravad, as tliero is a doubt. 

However .t A5' yaqin ddram ki u khwdhaddmad is correct. 

(45) Vaqt-i ki ranj ziydda shud (or asl, or bdshad) mwah hlshiar J^iodhad 
hud (or mi-hdsliad, or aM, or mi-shavad ; but not bdshad ); 

(b o.Mif b Ij ) wiy; vaqt-i {ki mi-dmadam dldam. 

ki chirajh-i shumd mi-suUd (or mi-suzad) ^ 

b) 

(4(>) Agar nawii.-tarsldam ki dUr sliavaddnjd mi’Yaftam yz> ^ 

Tliis may signify either, “ Had, I not boon afraid that 
it was too late I would liave gone there,” or “ were 1 now not afraid that it 
would get late I would go there.” The adverbs diruz or fardd 

would lix the tiTue as past or future; also if ml ravam were substituted 

for mi-raftam, the Future would be clearly indicated. 

(47) Vaqt-i ki man bachcha huda am az yak-sdlagi harj mi-zada am 

jf Here m%~zada am shows 

eontinuaiice of the action up to the present. 

(48) Az qardr-i ki darvish im-guji ki ruz-d padishah-l hi-shikar mi-rafta 

ast shighdbt did dm ruz ruzri 'Id huda ast &S 

“according to what the 

Darvish was saying (either on a particular day or ‘ used to say ) that 
as a certain king was going out hunting, he saw a jackal, that day must 
have been^ 'Idl' Mi-rafta ast shows that the Darvish might 

have been present on the occasion ; the Imperfect mi-raft could be 

substituted but would indicate that the darvish was not present. Instead 
of idx buda-ast, it would be equally right to say jxjU bdyad 

huda bdshad} 

(49) 'Ajab nisi ki (or agar) bi-ravad or ) ^ it is not 

strange if he go ” ; but 'ajab nist ki (not agar) khwdhad raft, v=—^ 

kzAj (^( not) “ it is not strange that he will (or should) go (as he will 

go)* 

(50) Muddali banda muntazir~i muldqdt-i sharif buda^ am (or mi-bdsham) 

( or ) p! ^ but muddat-Vst banda muntazir-i 

muldqdt-i sharif mi-bdsham (not buda am) otilto jIaiMo jxvj 


I In Afghan Persian, the perfect participle is prefixed to buda ast to give the sense of 
must, as: ra/ta buda ast “he must have gone” ; karda huda ast “ he must have done.” 
But 6?7da buda ast cannot bo said, though by analogy it would be the correct form. 
i Or fnl-bayist b^had, «» 
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( (-1 not ] “ I have long been expecting to meet you : if muddaUi hud 
be written, it must be followed by huda am. 

(51) Ba'd az dnki cinjd raftam bi-shumd ittild^mi^diham lacuf \\ jjlj 

after I have gone there I will inform you of my going” ; 
here bi-ravam could be substituted for raftam : also vulgarly 
rafta bdsham, 

( 62 ) KdgJiaz‘i ki dar fuldn tdrlkh human navishta build imruz rasid 

“ the letter you wrote me on such 
and such date arrived to-day.” Here the Pluperfect is used to indicate a 
time previous to the Preterite, and the Preterite is used to indicate an action 
just completed. 

(53) Chimdn mukunam ki chlz-% az an qism na-ddram (or norddshta bdsham) 
(^Ij or ) 31 ^ 1 dont think I have any¬ 

thing of that sort.” Na-ddram f)\^ is here Present Tense, Indicative. 


THE END. 
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=itrictly s])eaking do Tiot admit, of supi'r- 
lative, p, 492 (h) : incensist<ml. qualities 
joiiKHl to sam(' snl)s., p. 493 (/) and foot¬ 
note; non-D'petitif)!! of adj., ca\is(' of 
ol)Scurity, Ibun. ; one adj. qualifying two 
nouns (k): two or m(n-e ndjors. with om* 
noun .sliould be eoupUMl by izdfat, p. 494 
(/) ; subs, with prep.=a.dj., (Z) ; some 
adjees. followed by gen. {n) ; adv. used 
for adj., p 495 (a); all adjees. can t)e used 
as adverbs, p. 495 (h): Verbal Adjec- 
riVE.s in -d, ]), 534, Remark : Errors in 
Concord, p. 000 {g). 

Adjunctive Clauses, p. 577 (c), vide under 
Co-ordinate Clauses; Adjunc’ttvk Con¬ 
junction, p. 577 (c). 

Admiration, Ar. forms, p. 368 and foot¬ 
note 4. 

*Aduv-i a^dd^ and dushman-i dnahmandn, 
have different significations, p. 01, foot¬ 
note 3. 

Adverbs, with comp, and sup. suffixes, p. 
170 (o) (2); Adverbs and Adverbial 
Phrases, pp. 288-321 ; adjectives and 
participles as adverbs, p. 289 (6), and p. 
414 and footnote 4; subs, with or with¬ 
out preps., with pron., adj., sub.s., adv., 
phrases, p. 290 (3) to (6); Ar. phrases, p. 
291 (7) and (8); adv. with prep., p. 291 
(c) ; Adverb of Negation and Warning, 
pp. 292 (2)-293 ; Scarcely, p. 293 (3) ; 


Interrogation expresses denial, p. 293 (e); 
emphatic denial “ Never,” p. 293 (/) ; na 
for “ no,” vulg., na-Mkayr, etc., 294 {g) 
(1); ikhtiydr ddrld, polite affirmation or 
negation (2); adv. of affirmation, p. 294 
(i) ; indnd and hamdnd, p. 295, Hem. I; 
in sha^ Allah, p. 295 (4); Adverbs of 
Interrogation, pp. 290 (y)-299 ; Doubt., 
pp. 299-300; Comparison, pp. 300-.302; 
Place, pp. 302-5; Quantity, 305-8; 
Quality, Manner, pp. 308-311; Time, 
Present, p. 312-3; Past, 313-4; Fu¬ 
ture, p. 314-5 ; other methods of exf)res8- 
ing timo, p. 315 (4); jakht (5); Time In¬ 
definite, etc., pp. 315-9; Order and 
Number, p. 319-320; Exception, p. 320- 
1 ; Qualification, p. 321 ; A (1 verbs. 
Syntax of, jip. 495-7; adv. (xualifying 
a noun, p. 495 (a); i)osition of adv., (6) 
(c) ; substituted for nouns, ji. 497 (d) ; ono 
adv. with 2 or more verbs, p. 497 (c); 2 
negaiives=an affirmative^ p. 497 (/) ; adv. 
joined to Inf. by izdfat, p. 497 (f7); ro- 
garde'd as xisrt of the Inf. (/i) ; a suhj. 
after a xirohibition requires a negative {i). 

Adverbial Clauses, p. 545-573, §§ 128, 129, 
132, 133. 

Adverbial Numerals, p. 190 (a); Pors. or¬ 
dinals and cardinals, jR 190 (c) and {d). 

Adverbial Participles, p, 528 (2) and foot¬ 
note (3). 

Aflverbial Vcrf)s, x>- -47 (a). 

Adv(‘rsa.tiv(^ clauses, 5S2 (r) to p. 584 ; 
(‘onjunelions used, afterthought, x>- 582; 
exarnxdes, pp. 582-4. 

Affirmation, XR’lite form of, p. 294 (g) (2); 
advewbs of, x>. 304 (i): m.e. phrases, p. 
295 (5) 16). 

AfkdmdoM, obs., x^- 283 (d) (3). 

Afrlndrna and dfrin, x>- 30S and footnotes 1 
an<l 2. 

Afk'r that,” followed by Pres. Siibj. x^- 
502 (f). 

Afzun, etc., comp., X’- 1^5 (5). 

Agarchand, p. 301 (7) and x^* 550 and foot¬ 
note 0. 

A^arc/u, eorrolative^s of, XJ. 345 and footnote 
2; p. 361 (8). 

Agar-chundnehiy m.c. = “if,” p. 339, foot¬ 
note 1. 

Agency, Noun of, p. 156 (r) and p. 634 (p) 
and footnote 2 and (^); used class, as 
noun or adj. (p) (1) (2); in Mod. Pers. 
rare, gen. a moi*e adj., p. 534 (q); Afghan 
idiom, p. 535 (2). 

Aghazldan, obs., jj. 260 {h) and footnote 4. 

A^lah, p. 125 (o); ’?v^ith izdfat, p. 444 (1). 

Ahad-l—Yak-i, p. 101 (c) (2); hr. pi. dhdd, 
p. 102 ^c) (2), Rem.; ahad-l na, p. 100 
( 6 ). 

Ahl, p. 435 (c). 

Ahlf^^ wa juahh^n, p. 382, Rem. 

Ahrimdn, p. 208. 

Ahsan, interj., p. 368 and footnote 4. 

*AHd, p. 559 (4). 

Ajal i mahtum and ajal-i mu^allaq, p. 577, 

footnote 4. 

Ak, dimin. term., p. 397 {d), and p. 396 (4). 
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Akh and aTdii 0 .v^^ p. 64 (n); aMh and avakh . 
intorj., p. 367 and footnote 2. 

Alf a monster, p. 387 and footnote 4. 

Al an, p. 312 and footnote 2. 

Alast, p. 430 {q) and footnote 1. 

Al hal, p. 291 (8), and p. 312 and footnote 2. 

All. every, p. 112 (i) and p. 119 (;). 

Alla, interj., p. 373 and footnote 3. 

Alliteration, p. (/) ; p. 633 (k) and foot¬ 
note 3. Vide also uiuler Repetition. 

*Al 2 , one attribute less than Gotl, p. 190, 
footnote 1. 

AUf, significations and names, pp. 11-3; 
alif-i niagfitlra, p. 10 (/), Rem. TI, and p. 
20 and footnote 3 ; alif-i mamdtlda, 
pp. 20-1, and p. 25, footnote 2; namt's 
of final alif, p, 169 {a) (!) (2), and foot¬ 
note} 2 ; added to qualified subs, in old 
Pers., p. 169 {a) (2) ; alif-i midha, p. 3(>6, 
footnote 2; abst. nouns and adjeos. 
formed by, p. 398, footnote; 2; Fowima- 
Tivic Alif, |). 147 ; alif-i rahifa, <‘xs. and 
p. 620 (5) (6) and footnotes 1-2. 

*‘Ali-jdh and '‘xdyd-jdh, pp. 158-9 (10). 

* Aliq, f). 503 and footnote; 3, 

Almanacs, two kinds of, f) 11, footnote 2. 

Alplia})(;t, f)p. 1-27; Morpliolojjieal, p. 2. 

Alteu’native Clauses, pp. 579 id) to 582 ; 
jejined by ya, etc., {d) (1) (2); other al¬ 
ternative conjs., ]). 580 (3); lu'^ative 
alternation, p. 581 (4). 

Altliou^li, y). 315 and f(} 0 tnnte 3. 

bdlu and gilds, p. 166 and footnote 6. 

Amadan, as deft;o. verb, j). 249 (cp Ri'in. 

*Amala, used as sinji;., y). 69, footnote; 3; 
Uimala jdt ditto; yd. of *dmil, p. 60 (/), 
Rem. 

Am^npulty , — ibhdm, p. 631 (d) ; examyilesin 
adjees., p. 493 (/), Rem. and (k) (1); in 
advs., j). 495 (h) (c) and Rein.; y>. 497 
(e); by omission of ‘and,’ p. 500 (d); 
td often ambiguous, p. 500 (r) and foot¬ 
notes 5-6; p. 503 (5); p. 5U5 (a) (I) and 
footnote 2; yiarticipial, p. 531 and |). 
648 (3): ambig. words, yj. 653 (a)-654; 
ambig. phrases, p. 654 (6) ; ‘ fine writing’ 
a source of obscurity, ]). 655 (4). Vide 
also under Obscurity and Tncohorenco. 

^Amil, y)ls. of, y3. 66, footnote 3. 

*Amim, * vide’ "Amma. 

Amir, without izdfat, p. 437 (a). 

*Amr, yi. 450 and footnote 5 and p. 453, 
footnote 1. 

*Amu, p. 371 and footiKJte 2. 

*Amma, subs., and *amlm, adj., p. 118-9 
(20) ; ‘ami, adj., vulg., p. 119 (20) (21). 

Ammd, p. 345, footnc;*e 2. 

*Am[m)iy ‘ vide’ *Amma. 

Among and Amidst, p. 503 {d). 

Amukhtan. ‘ to learn,’ ‘ to teach,’ in m.c.= 
former only, p. 244, Rem. and footnote 4. 

An, as adv. termination, p. 198, footnote 
2 ; dn-i nisbat, p. 416 and footnote 4 ; 
ba*z-i hardn-and, idiom, p. 83 (d). 

Anagram, p. 9 (h), footnote 1. 

Anchi, p. 123 (5). 

^nd=odd, p. 198 (3). 

And=:fa, p. 348 and footnote 2. 


Andak and andak-i, p. 126 (5); in neg. 
sense, p. 231 (/) and p. 304 (5). 

Andar~dar, yj. 324 (i/). 

Andarun, adv. and no\in, y). 303 and foot¬ 
note I, and y). 331 and footnote 4. 

Andun or dzun, yi. 311 (13). 

Anfiya, Pers. for Ar. anfiyyah, p. 410 and 
footnoh' 

Ani, rel. adj. t('rmin., y>. 402, Rem. VI. 

Anjuman, j). 569 and footnote 2 ; p. 653 
and footnote 1. 

Ant, p. 87 (p). 

Antanacla-sis, yi. 655 and footnoU', and y). 
668 (i) and footnote 1. 

Antecedent, liow sfyli>d, y;y). 559 and 560 (4). 

Anticlimax, yi. 670 (m) (2). 
j Antlka, y). 572 (13) and footnoti' 3. 

I Antiplirasis, p. 633 (/) and f(){)tn()te 1. 

Antithi'sis, p. 631 (r) and footnotes 6 and 
7; y>. 6)32 (r); yj. (i38, R(;m.; faulty or 
inc()my)l(‘t(;, y). 670 (/). 
j Antoiioinasia, ]>. 632 (c) and footnote 1. 

Am^dr-i Sahaqll, l)<;st yiortions, criticisms 
on, j)p. 642 (0“ b 

Aorist and Pr(;t('rite, in class, aiul m ]\lod. 
P(;rs., f). 516 and footiiot(;s 5 and 6; Aor. 
both liidic. and Suhj.. yi. 505; in Classi¬ 
cal, PioiisiAN, pp. 505 (a)-8; as Pres. 
Indie;, {a) (1); as Indef. Put. (a) (2); as 
Pr(;s. >Sul)j. or C'ondit., |), 506 (a) (3); 
D(;f. Flit, and Aor. in sjimt; sentence witii 
same mi'aning, y). 506) a.nd footnote 2: 
in Modlhn Peusian, y). 508 [h) ; as Pres, 
tiaiso {b) (1); as liidcd’. Fiit. [h) (2); as 
Prt;s. Suhj., }D. 509 (3) ; takes yilaeo of 
Eng. infill., p. 509 (4); used oyiLativol^ 
(5); for Iinpera., y). 510 (5); for Prot. 
indie, in Eng. (7); Inf. can l)e substi¬ 
tuted, yi. 510, Rem. 11; Aor. of D.Ishtajst. 
p. 511 Kern. 

Apyiemdix A, Arabic, p. (>75; Appon. B 
(contin, of § 125) examyiles of use of 
tenses, yi. 8‘)9. 

Apodosis, of eommanrl and oath, yj. 545 (a), 
Kern., and p. 651 (2) and footnote 4. 

Ayiyiosition, adjees. following in, p. 152 (^) 
(3) ; of Qiialification, yiosition of rd, p. 
453 (5); yi|3. ()14-22; in .Vr., yi. (>74 (a); 
Exs., Pron. and Adj., yi. (>15 (5) (1); 
Noun and Adj. or Plirase (2); Adj. and 
Phrases in, may follow verb (2);. two 
indef. nouns in Aei;., j). 616 (3); two 
nouns in Noin. (4); Explanatory Apj’O- 
siTLON, (4) Rom. I; takhallus, Rorn. II; 
in Voc., y). 6>K) (5) and footnote 3; noun 
or pron. understood (6) ; Corroborative 
Apposition (c) ; td''kid-i lafzl, yi. 617 (1); 
ta'^kid i ma'naxn, p. 617 (2); tamyiz, etc. 
(3); exs. of tdbi\ Rom.; further exs. of 
tdf'kid-i lafzl, y). 618; rd with dof. or 
indef. noun in appo.s. {d); words con¬ 
nected by certain yiarticles considered, 
by Arabs, to lx; in apjios., p. 6)19 (e), but 
not if connected by particles of excep¬ 
tion, footnote 0; Pers. ayip. for Eng. 
gen., p. 620 (/); vice versd {g) ; with Ar. 
interj. yd, correct Ar. construction better, 
ig ); i^Hfcit in m e. often incorrectly in- 
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serted, Rom. ; qualifying words with nu¬ 
merals or signifying quantity in appos., 
p. G21 {h) ; pron. in appos. to subs, or 
adj. may or may not take izafat {i) and 
footnotes; not used after pron. p. 
622; pi. prons. and adj., p. 622; appos. 
is brief, p. 652 (^f). 

‘Appositive Meaningless,’ p. 426 (d) and 
footnote 6; Appositive Clauses, i>. 576 
(a) and (5). | 

*Aqab for *aqih^ vulg. "aqqib, p. 303 and \ 
footnote 5. ' 

*Aqab mdnda and pas rndnda, p. 129, Rem. j 

IL 

Aqall, with 3rd pers. sing., p. 70 (r). ^ 

Aqsarn, followed by pi., p. 470 (m); qiam \ 
by sing. (Z). 

Arabic Noun of Relation, p. 61, Rem. i 

Arusta basJi, fu 2(>5 (6), Kern. IV. ' 

Arbab and arbdb-hd^ p. 05 (r), Rem. : p. 436 : 

1 , . . - i 

Aray halay, at Zardiishti marriage, p. 625 j 
{q) and footnote I. I 

Arl^ p. 294 {i) and p. 295 (2). | 

‘Ar/, of prose, p. 638. ' 

Article, p. 48. 

Arz and kardan and dashfan^ p. 363 

and footnote 6. 

*As long as,’ p. 362 (13). 

‘As mucjh as,’ p. 362 (13). 

*Aa much for’—as, in compar. between j 
clauses, p. 179 (v) (4). | 

Ash. and sh.dn, those prons. clavSsically used j 
tor animates only, but in Mod. Pers. for j 
inanimates also, p. 71 (a) (2); ash substi¬ 
tute for shauy p. 75 {k). 

A ah'dr 4 razin, p. 635. 

*Aahiq-haz, player with kuncklebones, p. 
441 {b). 

^Aahiq'kiish=:]a(ly-ki]ler,.otc., p. 441 and 
fotitnote 2. 

Af^hdrd^, p. 192, footnote 5. 

Aspak, p. 396 and footnote 1, 

Asses of Ral.irayn, p. 467 and footnote 5. 
AatfiyhfirK 'Udh,, etc., p. 293 (/) (1) and foot¬ 
note 7. 

Aste = asf, p. 219 (h) ; 220 (cj; p. 546 and 
footnote 5, 

Asti, p. 232, VJIl. Rom. 

Asyndeton, p. 651 (r/) and footnote 3. 
Atdbaku variety of pomegranate, p. 377 
and footnote 1. 

* Atf-i haydn p. 614 and p. 616. Rom. f and 
(4), footnote 2; *atf or simple appos., p. 
619 (r); nnsaq and * atf-i bi ^tiruf (c) 

and footnote 4. 

*Aftpr, sells Persian medicines, ginger, 
paper, etc., p. 459 and footnote 1. 

Aulq or aivlq, elativo without a positive, 
not to be confounded with ?7/(? fern, of | 
au'tral, p. 172, footnote 3. j 

Auxiliary Verbs, pp. 248-9 (f), Rem. I 

dw'aVZ, p. 193 (q). 

Atvakhiryp . 193(^7). i 

4.tvlq-tary how written, p. 21. 

Awwal, adj. a subs., used in dates, pi. of, 
p 193 {g) ; as subs, followed by izdfai^ p. 
193 {g) ; p. 193 {h). 


Ayd, p. 238 (a) and footnote 3; p. 298 (9); 
p. 354 (14) and footnote 5; whether ” 
in inten. clauses only in direct narration 
only, magar takes its place in m.c., p. 
579 (2), footnote 4; p. 580 (2) and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Ay an ki, class voc. of 2nd pers., p. 68 (a). 

*Ayn, letter, p. 16; at beginning of words, 
p 27; *Ayn-i yak—Rabi'^^'l-avval^ p. 200 
and footnote 4; ‘a?/n with izdfat, p. 310 
(5). 

Azy With comparatives, p. 172 (c) (1); = 
“one of,” p. 172 (c) (2), Rem.; ki=aZy 
p. 172 (r) (3); az shakr dar Umadaiiy p. 
275, Rern ; p. 504 {ft) 

Azdn-i —, denote possession, p 70-77 (/)((/). 

Az an ')d-i ki —, p. 357, footnote 1. 

Az has ki —, pp. 306 (3) and 360 (6). 

Arpudr qabl az~zikry p. 612 (10) and footnote 2. 

Az vaqt-l ki —, az dn yah ki —, etc., p. 361 
(11). 

B. 

Bay p. 322 and footnote 3. 

Ud and hardy, p. 331 (3) ; 5a, p. 504 (/). 

liabr = '‘^ tiger,” ‘ vide’ Shh\ 

BacJiy obs. form of bachcha — '* sprout,” p. 
395 (3) and footnote 3. 

Bachcha, diinin., p. 397 (e) ; in compounds, 
p. 441 (6); bachcha-fid —Urdu kOyl fiai, 
p. 373 and footnote 7. 

Bddy hddd, hiivad, p. 227 (d). 

Bad and nlky frequently precede their subs., 
p. 149 (Z>). 

Ba*d with izafat or aZy p. 331 (5); ba*d az 
I dn ki, etc., vid(*^ After that. 

I Badal or Ap])osition, p. 614 (a), 
j Badraqa kardan, in m.e. = ma^/ia?/‘aZ k., p. 
j 178 (v) (1) and footnote 4; aiid p, 380, 

• footnote 4 

I Bah hah, intorj., p, 368 and footnote 1. 

I Bahmun (or Pashmaddn), p. 107 (2); fuldn 
j «.s adj., juldnl woX., p. 108 (2); fuldn u 
j hlsar, for things, p. 108 (2; ; bahmun, p. 

I 639 and footnote 2. 

I Bahrayn Island, cesses of, famous, p. 4(>7 
I and footiK^te 5. 

* Bast dr, j>. 108 (4). 

Bd,idan, obs., p. 266, footnote 5. 

Bdjl, p. 371 and footnote. 

Baldgha~eloquence, p. 629 (a). 

Balance in sentences, p. 638, Rem. 

Balanced sentencesf vide under Sentence. 

Bali(jh and fasih, p. 029 (a) and footnote 1. 

Balk, p. 299 (k) (2); p. 345 (7); p. 582 (e). 

Ballads, p. 635. * 

Baluchis, p. 393 and footnote 1. 

Randa. etc., for Ist and 3rd pers. prons., 
pp. 69 (c) and 70, Rem.; p. 476 and foot¬ 
note I. 

Band, p. 50 (e). 

Bdql, p. 120 {a) ; bdql rndnda,p. 129, Rem. 
II. 

Baqiyya, p. 129 (2). 

Bar, in class. Pers. indicates a superlative, 
p. 176 (n) (6); p. 324 (e) and footnote 1. 

Barabar, p. 303 and footnote 4. 
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Baray, p. 331 (3). 

Barbarism, p. G3l and footnote 1 . 

Bard'f^ p. 210 {d). 

Barhh-i* p. 12G (7); p. 308 (9). 

Bas, baa-l, basa, p. 123 (m); baa, etc., and 
az baa ki, p. 300 (3). 

J5asA = “ halt,’’ p. 228 (/); haah bash for 
afterthought, j). 582 (e), and 584 and 
footnote 4. 

Bas/iad = perhaps, p. 505 {a) (1) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Baat, p. 393 (g). 

Bata?', class, and colloq. for bad-tar, p. 175, 
footnote 1 . 

Bd vaaf-l hi —, p. 300, footnote 4; hd 
vaaf-l In ki^ p. 361 (9). 

Bd viijud-l ki —, p. 300 (7). 

Bd yiafan (and hd^idan obs.), p. 2()0, etc.; 
substitutes for, 272 (r); =shoiiItl, f). 271 
(o) ;=must have, p. 271 (/>) ; ]>. 540 (d). 

Bdz, rn.c.— better, p. 175 (/S'); p. 345, foot¬ 
note 2 ; p. 053 and footnote 4. 

/?a‘s and ha^z-u, pp. 127-S ( 7 ); bn'z-l bar 
dn-and, p. 324 (/). 

Bazrn, p. 035. 

Bdzu-band, p. 392, footiKjte 5. 

Be, tr., verb, p[). 217-221. 

‘Before that’ follov^ed i.)V Pres, subj., p. 
502 (i). 

Begam, fern, of beg, |>. 50 (d). 

Belt, zarduahti, p. 15, footnote 4. 

Besides, including, p. 592 (e). 

* Better tlian the best,’ p. 17() (n) (4). 

Between or betwixt, ]). 503 (e). 

Bezoar stone, j:>. 180 {w) (4) and footnote 
4 ; p. 057 and footnote 2. 

hi-, gen. prefixed to Iinpera. in Mod. Pors,, 
gen. omitted before abat/' and alway.s be 
fore bash, ]). 230, footnote 2 ; can be pre¬ 
fixed to Past- Condit., j). 231, ’VI Rom.; 
when omitted in verbs, f). 223 (3); witJi 
mi-, j). 223 (4) ; p. 237 ( 6 ) ; before tavdn, 
p. 252 (a), Kern.; before Dof. Fut., p. 
259, Kein. I ; sometimes used witlj sim¬ 
ple, but not with com{)ound v^erb, p, 
275 (d). Vide, ha-, and On. 

Bibliomancy, Divination, superstitions, pp. 
390 to 394; iatikhdra, p, 390 {a); (ajd^'ul, 
p. 391 ; goomancers, etc,, David, p. 391-2 
(c); unluclvy days, p. 392 (d); omens (c); 
evil eye (/) ; baat, 393 {g) ; Nau-Rdz, (h); 
revolution of heavens and misfortunes, 
Qazd and Qadar {i). 

Bi-dih, subs., p. 202 (d) (5) ;= expenditure, 
p. 418 and footnote 2. 

.Bf-/arm5‘^id = please, p. 391 and footnote 2. 

Bi-gard-ash nami-rdSead, p. 293 (/) (12) and 
footnote 8 . 

Begin=g^>^7^on. pp. 254- 6 ; other verbs, p. 
250 (5) ; Afghan idioms, p. 257 (c); uftd- 
dan, m.c., p. 257 (d). 

Bih, positive for cornpar., 23 . 174 {i) (1); a.s 
optative in iJoetry, p. 174 (f) (4). 

Bih bih, interj., p. 36s and footnote 1. 

Bi-har hal, p. 365 (20). 

Bi-mujarrad, etc., p. 361 (12). 

Bin (son) without izdfat, p. 437 (a) and p. 
438 (3). 

58 


j Bind bar, p. 358 (2). 

Bi-niahat, with coriqmr. adj , p. 172 (c) (2). 

I Blrun, p. 331 (6). 

1 Blsar or biatar, p. 108 ( 2 ) (4). 
j Blah, as eomf)ar., ]>, 175 (5). 

Blah-tar, blah-tar in, j). 125 (o); blah-tar —tbe 
greater part, j). 304 (o); with or without 
izdfat, p. 444 (d). 

Bi-ait an —'\neome, p. 418 and footnote 2. 

Biami'lldh, interj,, j). 381 an<l footnote 1. 

Bisqumut, sing, or pi., }3. 66 (r;) and foot¬ 
note 5. 

i Biaydr and Mictyh take pi. noun, latter can- 
I not follow it;} noun; p 150 (d); biaydr, 
j p. 120(r). 

1 Biayarl and hiayur-i, ]). 124 (//.) (1); p. 306 
j (2) and footnote 2. 

Biaydr-tar, not much used. y). 304 (4). 
j Blue, wards off evil eye ; ]). 39J (/). 

^ Blows, throe, how expresst'il. p. lS9,iHom. i. 

; Bombast, it. 630 (c) aiul foot-note 1. 

; B>oth. and neither of two, }). 108 (0 ; ianayn, 
p. 109 (!1) ; indirect ways of expressing, 
' p. 109 (4); ox])r(3sscd In Ar. dnal,p. 109 
(5); p. 19l)(/). 

Br'ovity, [>. 644 (a) {}>). 

Budarn, hnday?i\. ml-hild. p. 548 and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Budan, paradigm., lu 2231: (-onnii. Irn- 
pora.,it/s negative, p. 221 , Kem. T ; buvam 
still used by .Afghans. ]>. 224; had, hddd, 
buvdd, 2 ). 227 (d.) ; hardii hdd-d-hdd, p. 
227 (d); mahddd, 2 ^- 5 ruz-i 

rndbddd, p. 228 (c) ; eJii huOl, [>. 228 and 
footnote I ; in Mod. IVrs., Pret. used 
for ImjTorf., p. 228 (i) ; bdab =}ialt, p. 228 
0 ). 

/>*?“ ki, p. 299 (k) (1) and footnote 1. 

Bulbul, p. 351, footnote 4. 

Ihdls, Irish, and lnc*ongruitif;s of S23ee(‘li, p. 
667 (2). 

But, p. 345 (9). 

Bmiud, old=:5od, j). 227 (d). 

Buz, fomalo goat ‘ vide ’ Chapish. 


C 

Calling, vide Etiquette. 

Cardinals, p. 182 (a); noun in sing, with, 
p. 469 ( 5 ); predicate to cardinals and 
noun, p. 409 [h) and footnote 2, 

Carpets, p. 188, footnote 4. 

('U.ses of Nouns, pp. 445 to 404. 

(’ausal Clauses, p. 574 (c); -Vide’ also 
under Final Clauses. 

Causal Verbs, pp. 282-4; how formed, p. 

282 (a ); intrans. made trans. by causal 
termination, and trans. causal, p. 283 
( 6 ); verbs witJi two roots have two 
forms, p. 283 (c); verbs with stem end¬ 
ing in n change it to y, p. 283 (/); in 
m.c. shorter form of causal preferred, p. 

283 (/); some verbs have no causal, p. 
213 ( 17 ); a few causals only used in m.c., 
p. 283 (/t); examples in use, p. 284 (2); 
passive of causals, p. 284 (2), Rem.; 
other methods of expressing causation. 
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p. 284 {^); qahulanidan (/); simple verb 
takes place of causal, usually, p. 284 (k) ; 
p. 574 (c). 

Cha, diriiin. terrnin., p, 395 (5). 

Chakavuky desert lark, p. (i5(j and footnote 
5. 

Chaman, p. 411 and footnote 1; 

Chanda inter, “how many?” for nouns 
anirrmto or inanimate, p. 00 {v)) \ “how 
much?’’ p. 97 {w) \ id ('hand “how 
long ?, ” p. 97 (w) ; chand-sdla—"'- of a few 
years or of how many years ? ”, p. 97 (w), 
Rern. I. ; chand td dh, p. 97 (w), Rem. II. 

Chand and Chand-r “a few, some,” page 
109 (jv); followed by sing. subs. ,p. 110 
(2); Afijlians use a pi. subs., p. 110 (4); 
in rn.c. cfiand-t or yak chand i = a little 
while, p. 111 (5) ; chand-l in mM.~chand- 
gdh, chand bdt\ etc., p. Ill (5), Rem. I; 
yak chand, a few, p. Ill (5), RetJi. II ; tan- 
l ('hand,, c*lass.~a few individuals, p. Ill 
{r)) = m.(‘. chand nafar : yak chand, sing, 
noun, pi. verb, p. Ill (8) and 5, Rom. Tl, 
but witJi Id sing, verb; connected with 
a,nd and andak, p. 11! (9), Rern. I; p. 199 
(f): cfiand-,sd/a —either “of a few years 
or of how many years ?,” p. 97 (?e)» Rem. 
1. 

Chanddn and chandtn, j). 89 (//) and 90 (2); 
clianddn-u p. 90 (2); c//ar?dm, j>, 90 (3); 
both ])recede a sing, noun, p. 90 (3), Rom. : 
chanddn in India and Aff;lianistan fol¬ 
lowed by the demons. , p. 1 18 ; chayi- 

dt<n = much, many, followed by sing, 
noun in Mod. Pors. by nogati\e, p. 150 
(/). 

Chanddnrhi, obs. p. 353 (13), Rem. 

Chanddndci, p, 307 (8) ; chanddn-l ki, Af- 
ijlian, p 308; chanddn-ki~tis soon as, p. 
357, footnote 2 ; p. 3G2 (12) (13), footnote 

1. 

Chdpdr, p. 509 and footnote 1. 

Chdpish, or narl, he-goat; huz slio-goat, p. 
379 and footnote 2. 

Chapter, p. GI3, Rem. HI and footnote 1. 

Charand u parand, p. 15G (n), Rom. 

Chdwnsh, p. G52 (/) and footnote 3. 

Chi, what, whi(;h etc. ?, p. 93 {k) ; sing, or 
pb, (/:) ; chut, ('hisdn, p. 94, Rem. 1: 
ay chi, rn.c,, Rom. II ; dat. chird and 
chird ki, p. 94 (/);=:of course, (/) Rem ; 
acc. with rd rare, (m) ; in m.c. gen. fol¬ 
lowed by chiz or harf,e\c (n); common 
colloquialisms with chi (o) ; chi what ?. p. 

96 (p); chi how, wliat! (</); chi how? 
(r); chi hildi would to God (a) and 550 
(c); chihd, pi., p. 90 (<); chi-chi, (u): 
chi yi muadvdt, (u) Rem.; used also for 
animates, {v) ; various names for chi, p. 

97 (x); chi-(^htz = whaC3 liis name?, p. 
108 (3); cht=chi, p. 218, footnote 4; chi 
and dyd, p. 298 (9): chi ‘'arz ml-kunam, 
evasive reply, p. 294 ( 7 ) (3); chi mi- 
shavad, p. 300 (7); p 346 (11); p. 580 (3) 
and footnotes 5, 7 and 8. 

Chiasmus, p. 638 and footnote 5. 

Chiguna, p. 98 (ab 


Chihilrvdr, * vide ’ Qamla, 

Chilla or chilld, p. 205 (6). 

Chtm-i tamjMr, p. 397, Rem. II ; various 
names of chi. p. 07 (.r). 

Chird, dat. of chi and chird ki, p. 94 {1) ; p. 

298 (4) and Rem. 

Chi-sdn, ‘ vide ’ under chi 
Chisf, ‘ vide ’ under chi 

Chiz and rhiz-i, p. 8G ; chlz-l — qadr-l, p. 86, 
footnote 3; ('hlz or chiz-l with neg., p. 
107 (7); chi chiz or c/a 2 :-i = what’s his 
name ?, p. 108 (3) ; ehlz-i, p. 125 (1). 

(diu, p. 347 (11). 

Chun, p. 98 {h) ; =kun, p. 98 and footnote 
4; p. 296 and footnote 4, and p. 298 (5) ; 
hi cJinn u chand, p. 345 and footnote 1. 
(linn and I'hnn ki, p. 345 (8). 

Chiindn, in India and Afghanistan (but not 
in Persia) followed by the demons. 
p. 138 (,s-); ham-cJiundn-i ki correct Per¬ 
sian, p. 148 (,«?). 

(^hnndnchi=\i, p. 339, footnote 1 ; pp. 3G3 
—4 (16) and footnotes 5 and 6 ; p. 364 and 
footnotes 3 and 4 ; p. 578 (1) and foot¬ 
notes 5 and 6. 

Chiindn ki, p. 363 (10) ; 344 (G). 

Chiinln and cliundn, p. SS {a) (1) (2) and (6) 
(c); chtmdn u chunink. —to procrastinate, 
p. 89 {(1) : pi. of, not used, p. 89 (c). 
Chuza, ol)s., p. 379 and footnote G. 
Circumlocution, p. G45 (6) and G4G (/). 
Clauses, comparison between, pp. 178-9 {v) 
Clearness in stvle, p. G3I [d). 

(Himax, p. G70 (m) (1). 

Coherence, ride Iiicohoronco. 

Collective Nouns and Nouns of Multitude, 
when x>l-' P- 470 {k) ; concord of, p. 58G 
■ (^4 

Collocation faulty, examples of. in advs. 
and adjocs., pf). 495 to 497 ; p- 495, Rern. 
and footnote 1 ; p. 498 (5) Rem. ; Pers. 
exs. of, p 008 {m); errors in, p. 610 (n); 
adjocs. or phrases in appos. may tollow 
the verb, p G15(5)(12); faulty colloca¬ 
tion, p. ()48 (2) and footnote 2. 
Commentary, p. 64G (/) and footnote 4. 
(^’omparativos. Past Part, of kardan, how 
used by Afghans, p. 280, Rem. 

Comparison of Adjectives and Comparative 
Clauses, pp. 171-81; how formed, sup. 
not much used in Mod. Pers., comp, has 
pi. sup none. p. 171 {a): comp, of some 
Past Parts., (a) Rem.; Ar. elativo, how 
formed, (6) (I); comp, and min, but sup. 
and gen , (5) (1); as comp., makes no 
change for gen. andvium., (h) (2) ; con¬ 
structions witVi some Ar. superlatives, 
pp. 171-2 (6) (3) ; cognate br. pi. after Ar. 
.sup.,p. 172 (h) (4); Ar. adjecs. usually 
from degrees of com. in Pers. manner, 
p. 172 (h)(5): sufB.x-tarin contracted to 
in, p. 172 (h) (6) ; double comparatives, 
Pors. s\if!ix added to Ar. elative, p. 172 
(c); ‘than’ with comp, how expressed, 
p. 172 (d) ; bv az (d) (1); by hi-niahat, (d) 
(2); by ki (d) (3); comp, followed by 
izdfat, p. 173 (d) (4); Sup., Pers. or Ar. 
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with gen., gener. pi., p. 173 (c) (1): sup. 
treated as ordinary adjoc. (c) (2); “ the 
nearest village.” how rendered, p. 173 (r) 

(3) ; “one of the most,” p. 174 (4); 
comp, strengthened by prefixing adv., 
p. (/); can stand alone (ry); Pors. comp, 
and sup. of karnil, p. 174; positives hih, 
mill, kih, kayn used as comparatives, (i); 
hih as optative in poetry (?!) (2) ; positive 
for compar. (i) (3): ziyad and ziyuda (i) 

(4) ; afzun, Insk, punh are c.omp.. p. 175 
(5j ; “rnt)re,” rnetliods of exi)ressi»\g, p. 
175(6); too, p. 175 (y); comp, between 
person and thing and rest of the class, 
either pos. or .sup. is used (/); comp, fol¬ 
lowed by positive, m.c. vulgarism (m); 
other metlaoils of expressing sup., pp. 
175-G (n) ; sup. followed by comp. p. 
170 (n) f4); sup. expressed by pos. (n) 

(5) ; har, class., indicates sup. (n) (0); 

eonip. and super, suffixes a<lded to par¬ 
ties., props., subs, (o) (1) (2) (3); -tarin 
seldom added to Pers. partieips., (o) (I) 
Rern. ; wliere added to - ompound of 

adj. and subs., ]i. 177 (y>) ; comp.somo- 
times gives moaning of sup., {q) (I) ;comp. 
with az haina used in ]\lod Pers for sup. 
(q) (3); “what was stratiger still,” how 
rendered, p. 178 (r); progressive double 
positive, how rendered, p. 178 {s)\ two 
or more comparatives or superlatives, 
suffixes where added, p. 178 {t) (1) (2); 
the quicker the better, (?^); CoMi’Altl- 
SONS between Clau.ses, how rendered, 
pp. 178-9 (r). 

Complex and Compound Sentences, pp. 
545-02. 

Composition and Rhetoric, notes on, pp. 
629-44. Vide under Rhetoric. 

Compound Adjectives, p. 101,?j7(ie under 
Adjectives. 

Compound and Complex Sentences, pp. 
541-62. 

Compound Substantives, pp. 425-30 ; of two 
subs., p. 425 (6) (c) [d ]; pi. of, p. 475 {w). 
Two Ar. nouns, j). 427, Rem. II; con¬ 
tracted Trifs., or Inf. and Impera , (e); 
numeral and adj. with subs, {g ); noun and 
Impera. root {h ); Pres. Part, and noun,p. 
428 (/): Pers. noun of instrument, Rom. 
II ; contrac. Inf or Prot. with subs, or 
adv., p. 428 (;); prep, or adv. 4-sub.s. (k) ; 
prep.+Impora. root (A:) (2); prop.-tcon- 
trac. Inf. (3); adj .«*+Impera. root(/); nd 
with an InC, p. 429 (ra); comp, adjecs. 
as nouns, (a); phrase as subs, (o); Turk- ; 
ish Compounds {p ); Ar. phrases as subs., i 
p. 492 {q). I 

Compound Verbs, pp. 274-80; examples of, : 
p. 274(5) (1) ; jaru (2); fard (3); fardz, | 
p. 275 (4); prep, incorporated with verb, | 
loses its meaning (6); no rd after noun- i 
prefix, p. 276 (e); prefix separated from 
verh,(ci; sometimes two constructions 
admissible, p. 277, Rem. II; examples 
of compounds, p. 277 {g) to 279; tr. 
verbs in compounds may give tr. and intr. I 
meaning, p. 279, Rem. I; vulg. com¬ 


pounds, p. 279 {h)\ a phrase as a comp, 
in a verb, p. 280. 

Concise Style, p. 644 and footnote 5. 

Concord, Subject and Verb, pp. 585-91 ; 
rational beings in class. Pors. ; p. 585 
(a); irrationals (5); two or more sing, 
nouns, rational beings^ and pi. verb (c); 
two or more sing, irrrational nouns of 
distinct genera and pi. verb (-i?); nouns 
of multitude and collective nouns, p. 
5S6 (r) and footnote 1 ; of noun preceded 
by caniinal (/) (g) ; pi, iicu. nouns, 
material things, witli sing, vc^rb, p. 587 
(//) (1); with pi. verl) (2) and p. 588 (3) ; 
several ahstracr nouns and sing, verl), p. 
588 (4),; pi. of respect (?.') ; oxs. of mood, 
sloNcnly concords, j). 589 {/) and foot¬ 
notes; Eiiimus in CoNCoiti). j). .791, ride 
imdt'r Errors: Nouns of Mitltititde, p. 
4(i4 (a), vide under (temuic Nouns. 

Conditional Clauses, pp. 545 {a) to 512 {h); 
throe classes (5); tense most used clas¬ 
sically for “ Jmi'ossi i{LK Conditions” 
(c) ; time past or future (c) and foot¬ 
note 4, and ]>. 547 and footnotes 3 and 
4; Imperf. Indie, substituted for Past 
Habit., p. 54S (2) ; time past or fut., 
p. 548 and footnote 3 and Rem. I ; 
pp. 548-9 and footnot(3S 1 and 2 Plup. 
can take place of Impcrf. iii protasis ; 
Optative Clauses, p 550 (t ) and foot¬ 
notes .3 to 5, and p 53 (/) and fc^otnotes 
1 and 2; ('ontlitioiml cliangr'd into I’rodi- 
cativo t'lauses, p. 551 (g); apodosis 
sometimes })laced first, p. 552 (5): Ros- 
SlBDK CoNDi iTONS, p. 552 (a) to 556 (r/; 
tense most used Ores. Subj.; gen. sup¬ 
poses tl)(' condition may be fulfilled 
whereas the Imperf. Irullc. for a fut. 
condition does the reverse, p. 552 (a) 
and footuoto 3; Indie. CM,ri take place of 
8ubj. if there is no doubt, examples, p. 
552 (a) and p. 553 (5); Pros, and not 
Aor. of khyrdstan used after agar, p. 554 
{})) ; in contlitions, the past tense in m.c. 
other used for the Pres., p. 550, Rem.; 
alternative construction in unrealized 
conditions, p. 554 (c); Eu(. Jndic. used 
for Pres, Subj. classically {d) ; ns© of 
Pret., p. 555 (e); similar construction in 
temporal clauses (/) and p. 556 (r/), Rem. ; 
Clause may bo converted into a Rol. 
Clause {g) Conditional Particles, p. 545 
and footnote 3. 

Conditional Pluperfect, p. 527, Rem. 

Conjunctions. Adjunctive, p. 577 (c); Alter- 
nare, p. 579 (d); Adversative, p. 582 
(e). 

Conjunction [add], pp. 497-502. 

Conjunctive Participle, called mazl-yi ma^- 
tufi, p. 229 (5) and ffjotnoto 9. Vide 
under l^articiplo Past. 

Continuative Tenses, formed from Present 
Part., p. 533 ; Con tin. Perfects, p. 536 (f) 
and Rom.; Conti >. Plup., not used, p, 
536 (w); Contin. Impera., p. 537. 
Continuative Verbs, p. 257 (e). 

Consonants, Weak, p. 22 (d). 
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Construction louche or ‘Squinting Construc¬ 
tion,’ p. 660 and footnote 4. 

Construction, new not to be introduced 
without cause, p. 669 {k). 

Contractions and Abbreviations, p. 38. 

Contrast or Tazudd, p. (531 {d). 

Coins, current in Persia, p. 212 (a) to (d). 

Co-ordinate Clauses, pp 576-84; how 
classed, p. 576 (a); examples of Apposi- 
TTVE Clauses (5); Adjunctive Conjunc¬ 
tions, p. 577 (c); An.TUNOTTVE Clauses 
(r) (1), etc.; if adjoined clause implies a 
logical sequence of thought, pas may be 
substituted for m, p. 578 (2); a])parently 
adj. clauses introduced l)y ‘therefore,’ 
are really principal clauses, p. 579, Hem. 

Corroborative Apposition, p. 616 (c), vide 
Apposition. 

Crow, Hoyston, p. 556 and footnote ,3. 

Crowding of Circumstances, p. 607 (/). 


D 

Dadrm,—permit, Afiduln and Indian, p. 
261 (c) ; m c. exs. of dadan ^ p. 262 (d); 
dih interj., p. 262 (d) (3) ; hi dih ^ subs., 
p. 262 id ) (5). 

Dah u du, =12 in Shah-Nama, p. 182, foot¬ 
note 3. 

Dallja mallja, p. (526 (16) and footnote 4. 

Dam, prep., p. 328 (4); darn-i dar m e.,= 
threshold of the door, p. 176, footnote 7. 

Dam-rahhor sar-rafn, p. 392 and footnote 5. 

Dana, in counting, p. 188, and p. 189 
Rem. IT. 

Dananldan, obs,, ]■). 283, footnote 2. 

Dancing, vide Music. 

Danq. =tlio 6th ]iart^ of anything, p. 216 id). 

Daniel, discoverer of geomancy, p. 392 (r). 

D^nistan = to bo able, p. 251 (h). 

Dar, p. 324 (c) ; dar surat-i ki, p. 365 (19). 

Dard i sar and sar-dard, p. 438 and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Darzhan ~ do 7 AM \ , p 189 { h ). 

Ddshtan, pp. 263-6; Aor. used for T^res. 
Indi(*., and Perf. Subj. for Pres Subj., 
pp. 2(53-4 (a); ddshfn bash, p. 264 (a) and 
265 (5), liern fV ; Imperf rare. p. 2(55 (d) ; 
contin. signification, p. 2(35 (c) ; =hold, 
consider, p. 265 (/) ; Afijhan colloquial¬ 
ism. p. 2(35 (| 7 ); ddrad—theve are, pp 
2(55-6 {h) ; hlzifn dashtan, p. 2(36 (c) ; Aor. 
of, p, 511, Rem ; p. 543 {h). 

Dasf andar kur shudan^to help, p. 271 and 
footnote 2; dast bi-kar sh.=:to begin, 
p. 256 (h) ; dast-i shurna dard nakunad, p. 
381 and footnote 4. 

Dast-kash, p. 188, footnote 2. 

Dast-pacha, p. 309 and footnote 3. 

Dastur, p. 508 and footnote 1. 

Dative case. p. 448 (c) ; two forms (c) (1); 
in m.c. dative with bi~ used (c) (2); two 
form.s not always interchangeable (c) (3) ; 
either form u«ied after dddan, p. 448, foot¬ 
note 2: not nece.ssary with impersonal 
verbs, footnote 3; saHr ‘"remainder” 
used for the “whole,” p. 448, footnote 


6 ; datives in two clauses should balance, 
p. 449, Rom. ; for locality, dative in hi 
used, (4); when rd cannot be substi¬ 
tuted for hi- (5); duration of time ex- * 
pressed by ru, p. 450 (6); rd added at 
end of several nouns in the dative, p. 450 
(7); affixed pronouns take place of dat. 
in rd, p. 450 (8) ; rd of dat. and noun or 
phrase in appos., pp. 450-1 (9); dat. in 
rd with mar, dat. as logif^al subj., p. 451 
(10) and Rom.; rd=pre]'). hardy, p. 451 
( 1 )- 

Dava farush, seller of Eiir. medicines, p. 
459, footnote 1. 

Dawn, false, p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Dawr~revolution of the heavens and cir¬ 
culation of the wine cup, p. 367 and foot¬ 
note 4; dawr-i sar-at, etc., p. 385 (/) and 
footnote 4. 

Da}f, name of month or of dav, pp. 207-8 
( 0 - 

Days of month, solar, pp. 2(37 -8 (c) ; names 
of days of the week, 210 (a) ; day begins 
at sunset, (6) ; ruz or nahdr, shab or layl, 
{d). 

Decimals, p. 196 (/). 

Declension of Pevs. noun, pp. 51 and 56. 

Dehictive Verbs, j). 249 {e) Hein. 

Definite Article, etc., p. 130; expressed 
by rd, p. 130 (a): proper names, eertain 
pronouns, eti‘., and interrog. ki, are de¬ 
finite and roquiri' rd (b),so also yak-i : 
in Gulistflii, rd may bo cowing to ex- 
igeneies of rhythm, footnote 4; certain 
other def. words, [)p. 130-1 (c), Rem.; 
expressed by the pi., p. 131 (d) : demons. 
^ with ki makes nouns dof., (c) ; demons. 

pron. =def. article, p. 131 (f/). 

Demonstrative Pronouns, Simple, pp. 82- 

7 ; iyn old for in, as in imruz, etc., p, 82 
(5) ; pis. in -an, dnhd ki and dnhd^-l ki 
(not Ishdn ki {h ); pi. in -hd, p. 83 (c) ; 
azun-i man and ba'z-l bar dn-and, (d); 
m=lattcr and an former (c) ; azdn for 
that purpose (/); idiomatic uses of an 
{(j) ; dndn (but not Indn) ki used in Mod. 
Pers writings, footnote I ; in m.ystic 
poetry dn is a subs , p. 84 {h) ; in u an 
in me. = various things [i], na in u na 
dn, in nian-am ki, Inak uM, etc. (^); in 
o.v/!=hore tarn, p. 85 (/); in kujd va dn 
knjd [k]', chun ay in ki dar In-am, Af., 
{1 ); demons, follows its noun for em¬ 
phasis [m] ; 'm=in spite of (n) (1) ; 5n= 
he over there (n) (2); hi-dln rasid matters 
reached such a pitoJi, (n) (3); other 
idioniKS, pp. 85-6 (to 13); Inak, p. 87 (o); 
ant (p): Demonstrativ'e Pronouns, 
Emphatic, pp. 87-8; hamdn = when, as 
soon as, p. 87 (a); 7?amin = the same, p. 
87 (b); hamin, as soon as, p. 88 (c) ; 
hamhi — only (d) ; =such, (/); Demon¬ 
strative Pronouns, Compound, pp. 88- 
90; chunin, p. 88 (a) (2), Rem. and (c); 
ham=chunln, etc., p. 89 (/); hamchu, 
chandtn, chanddn, p. 89 (//). 

Dentist, Persian, p. 510 and footnote 6. 
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Dervish, cries of, p. 375 (c) and p. 376, foot¬ 
notes 1 and 2. 

Dev, khar. shah, give idea of size, p. 170 

• (e) (1). " Vido ’ Dlv. 

Dialects, Persian, p. G39. 

Dlda l^wTihad shud or dtda mi-shavad, m.c., 
p. 287 (5); dMa shud in rn.c. used instead 
of Act Voice, p. 286 (d) (2) and footnote 
4. 

Diffuseness, p. 644 (a) and (6) and foot¬ 
note 5. 

Dlgar, dlqar~l, dlgar-gun, p. 99 (1); adv.~ 
otherwise, etc., p. 99 (1), Rem. i ; yak-l- 
dlgarl “the one—the other,” p. 101 (A:) 
(rj (1); dtgar and dlgar-i, p. 138 (p) ; 
dlgar. viilg. used for forming ordinals, p. 
193 (/); 206 (ri) and footnote 4. 

Digression, p. 646 (/). 

Dih, interj., p. 2()2 {d) (3). 

Dihlavl, relative termination, p. 402, Rom. 
V. 

Dimdgh~Y\o>^Q in m.c., p. 385 and footnote 
3. 

Diminutive Nouns, pp. 394-98; k. ka, h. 
p. 394 (5); pisarfi, etc., p. 395, Rom. 11, 
and 398 (c) and p. 50 (e) and p. 57 {d): 
~cha or -zn, p. 396 (5) ; -zha— -cha, p. 397 
(5) (5), Reni. ; pisar and bachcJia dimin. 
(c); dimin. of ju and jav., (c) Rom. I; 
-Irha and -Isha. p. 397 (5), Rem. ; Innk 
and -dnak, p. 39S, Rern. ; kuchulu and 
kurhuli, m.c. (e); gak (/); mashkuJa (</). 

Diminutive mdv, p. 50 (e); p. 57 {d) ; p. 
398 (e). 

Dlna-riiz and dJna’shah, p. 313 and foot¬ 
note 5. 

Diphthongs, p. 22 (c) ^ at beginning of 
words, p. 25 (e). 

Diggat-i ^iharat or Abstrusoness, p. 631 (d). 

Dlrnnda, p 156 (r), Rem. 

Direct Narration, vide Narration. 

Dirge, p. 635. 

Distance, vide Measure of Length. 

Distributive Numerals, p. 198. 

Dlv, etc., pi. of, p. 59, footnote 2. ‘ Vide’ 

Dev. 

Divination, ride Hibliomancy. 

Dlwdnl or Siyag figures, p. 34; diwdnl 
hand writing, p. 36 and bjotnote 2. 

Diydnldan, cans, of dldan, doubtful form, 
p. 283, footnote 3. 

Drinking Songs, p. 635. 

Drum, p 297, footnote 3. 

Du^d-gu, dd^l, with 3i^d pers. of verb, p. 70 
(c). 

Dual, Ar., p. 63 (wi) ; in speaking, p. 66 (z); 
dual of some iWs. words, p. 67 {i) ; 
Turkish pi., p. 67 (/)• 

Du char shudan, p. 189 (;). 

Dukhtar=nnm&Triod girl, p. 395, footnote 1. 

Dukdktaru, p 50 (e); p. 395, Rem. 11. 

Du-ruya, p. 405 (4) footnote 3. 

Dushman, sing., p. 46'> (c) ; dushman~i 
duahmandn and -aduv-i o‘da have differ¬ 
ent significations, p. 61, footnote 3. 

Drlst and mast, once Past Parts., p. 156 (r) 
(15). 

Duvlst, or class, du sad, p. 183. 


E 

Each, every, p. 119 (;) ; with sing, or pi., 
verb, p. 597 (r). 

Rarne.st, in, p. 295, footnote 4. 

Either or Neithi'r, distributive pronouns, 
concord ol, p 599 (/): ‘either—i^r,’ p. 
498 (5) (4) and Rom to (5). 

Elegy, p. 635. 

Ellipsis, ('xamplos of, p. 52<) (k) , ex. from 
Gulistan,]). 595, Rern., and p. 59(» {d) ; p. 
649 {1). 

Else=mrna, etc.., and introduces a condit. 
clause in a rontracb'd form, p. 581 (4). 

Emphasis, p. 645 (f/) (2); p 669 (/). 

Enallago, Figure of Syntax, y). 495 (a) and 
footnote 3. 

Epic, p. 635. 

Errors in Concords, pj). 591-600; ' Error of 
I proximity,’ p. 591 (a) and footnotes, ap- 
I })ar(mt violations of eone.ord in (hjlistari, 

j p. 592 and foot note 3; sov'('raJ nouns 

j with the disjiUK'tivo “ or ” or “ nor,” p. 
j 593 (?>) (1) to (5) and footnotes ; when the 
nom. is a rcdativtu the anteeedrait. deter¬ 
mines the numlxu* of verb, errors, p. 595 
(c); a demons, or ptu’s. prom used that 
does not refer to the true anttcedent. p. 
596 (2): one predicate luis two or more 
subjects, ellipsis, (d) ; “each” and 
“Every” with sing, or pi. verb, p 597 
(e); distributive pronouns “ either ” and 
“neither,” p. 599 (/); Concord or Ad- 
jKfU'iVKS ami Pronoun witli noiiri, p. 600 
(g) ; ante(;e(h‘nt of pi. primoun should 
not 1)0 a singular or collective noun (t; : 
Goveknment of Verbs and Preposi¬ 
tions, errors, p. 600, vide under Govern¬ 
ment ; errors in C/OLLOcatu>n 7)ide un¬ 
der (Joliocation ; errors in Rhetoric 
?nde under Rhetoric. 

Etiquette of calling, etc., p. 383 (h) and 
footnote 4. 
j Etymology, p. 48. 

1 Eulogy (poet), p 635. 

Euiihernism or husn-i tadnr, p. 631 {e), and 
p. 632 (e) and footnote I ; p. 632 (/) and 
i footnote 4 ; p 646 (/). 

■ Euphonic rules and accents in verbs, p. 

I 237. 

Ever, Never, Scarcely Ever, misplaced, 

1 p. 496, Rem. 

i Every, All, Each, Whatever, p. 119 (j) and 
p. 112 (i) ; every and each with sing, or 
I pi. verb, p. 597 (e). 

Evil eye, p. 392 (f). 

Examples of Concessional Clauses, p. 558. 

Excellence, affectation of, p. 655 (4) 

‘ Excessively,* how expressed, p. 176 (n) 

(3). 

F 

Faces, lucky, p. 392 (c). 

Fagh^ur, p. 489 and footnote 3. 

Fakayf<’‘, rarely used in Pers. p. 180 (?c) 
(3) and footnote 3. 

Fakk-i izdfat, p. 437 (a). 
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Fal giriftan, p. 390, etc. 

Fara, p. 274 (?>) (3) and p. 287 (/) and foot¬ 
note r>; p. 322, Rern. I 
Faraham, p. 311 (7). 

Faraz,p. 275 (4) ; p. 305 (0) ; p. 322, Rom. 1. 
Forda, p. 383 and footnote 3. 

Farld Uir^ m.c. ; but yakta-tar not used, p. 

174(/0- 

Farkhnnda, p. 150 (r), Rem. 

Farmudan^ p. 282 (/). 

Farrash, definition, p. 187, footnote 3. 
Faruy p. 274 (?>) (2) and footnote 4. 

Fash hi-gu, p. 309, footnote 1. 

Fa.sih^ ‘ vide’ Ballyh. 

Fate, p. 288, footnote 4. 

FatoH, tlie, p. 288, footnote 4. 

Feminine of Ar. Fast Fart., p. 51 (g): of 
certain compounds with yhayr-i —, p. 160 
(11), Rom. 

FI, p. 322 (11). 

Pip^urativo lanp^uago, p. 658 (r). 

Pil^ures, rhetorical, p 631 (c). 

Fi'l-misl, not correct Ar., p. 364 and foot¬ 
note 6. 

Final and Causal Clauses, pp. 573-6; deal 
with end or reason, p. 573 (a); examples 
of Final Clauses, (5) ; final clause that 
can be converted into predicative, p. 573 
(?)) (1) and footnote 3 : Cattsal Clauses 
usually precede the prin. clause, correla¬ 
tives, p. 574 (c) ; examples {d) ; Fut. 
Indie, for Fres., p. 575 (c); conj. omitted 
of causal clause precedes the prin., p. 
576 (/). 

‘ Pino writing,’ p. 655 (4). 

Fiqra-yi tahva, p. 636 (n). 

Fir‘aun, 135, footnote 1. 

Fold, p. 197 (a). 

Foxes, eaten by Baluchis of Bampur, p. 
393 and footnote 1. 

Fractions, p. 104 (a) and footnote 1 ; for | 
(^tc., the Ar. fractions must bo used, p. 
194, Rom. T; followed by the izdfat, p. 
194, Rem. IT; si-yak not used, p. 194, 
Rem. IT; Ar. fractions in speaking, p. 
195 (5); duals and pis. rarely used, p. 

195 (6); a quarter to, p. 195, Rem.; per 
cent., p. 196 (c); Decimals, 196 (/) ; 
other method of expressing fractions, p. 

196 {g). 

Fuhsh-i madar u pidar, p. 388 and foot¬ 
note 7. 

Future Definite, how formed, p. 513 (e); 
\ised in Condit. sense for Pres. Subj .of 
Mod. Pors., p. 514 and footnote 1 ; Fut. 
Def. rog. used by Indians and Afghans, 
indicates certainty, p. 614 (e) (1) ; used 
classically in Condit. sentences (e) (2) ; 
not much used in Mod. Pers. (/); ‘‘Ido 
not and will not,” how expressed, p. 526 
{k)\ Fut. Indie, used for Fut. Subj., p. 
641 (e) and footnote 2 ; Fut. Indio, used 
in class. Pers. where Mod. Pers. uses 
Pres. Subj., p. 542 : Future and Aorist 
in same sentence with same meaning, p. 
'j 06 and footnote 2: Future Perfect 
and Past Subjunctive or Presumptive 
Past, p. 233 (c) ( 4 ); p. 521 (/); in Class. 


Pers., Fut. Perf. and Past Subj. are 
identical (y) (1) and footnotes 1 and 2; 
in Mod. Pers. preceded by bdyad (2) and 
footnotes 5 and 7; expressed by Past 
Fart, and Def. Fut., p. 522 (3) and foot¬ 
note 1 and Rom.; certain m.c. idioms 
(4); Presumptive Fast in Mod. Pers. 
b5) and p 523 and Rem. 

Future Indie, for Fres. in Causal clauses, p. 
575 (e). 


G 

fra//, ‘ vide’ Hargdh. 

Gdh na-gdh-l, az awqat, p. 

627 (33) and footnote 6. 

Gak^ dimin. termination, p. 398 (/). 

Gal-i m.lkh . etc,, and gul-rntkh, p. ,309, foot¬ 
note 4. 

Gard.anldan, p. 281 (e). 

Gardldan, p 282 {g). 

Gash tan, p. 282 (/yj. 

‘ Gave no more than (I) could help,’ p. 501 
(.' 7 ). 

General terms, brief, p. 651 (r?) and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Generic nouns, p. 457 (16) and footnote 1 ; 
denoting rational beings y^referably in 
the pi., p. 465 [d) (1) ; unqualified by an 
adj. usually sing, (d) (2); with nouns 
qualified by ‘ much,’ footnote 1 ; concord 
of generic noun, p. 586 (c) and Rem. 

Genitive, absolute, expressed by mal, p. 56 
(/) (4); subjective and objective, p. 445 (/); 
and p. 448 (6); gen. case, p. 446 (h ); two 
subs, coupled by izafat used for subs, 
and adj., p. 447 ; gen. of material, p. 447 
and footnote 2 ; gen. for subs, and prop., 
used with a governing Inf., pp. 447-8; 
special exs., p. 448 ; vide also Izdfat, pp. 
433-5. 

Geomancy, p. 391 (c). 

Ghalat kardan-=halki, p. 355, footnote 2. 

Ghalha . p. 323, footnote 1 

Gh,amdzaty * obscurity,’ p. 631 (d). 

QFayn, found in Ar. and Pors. words, p. 9 
(/), Rem. 

Gh ardhat, p. 631 (d) and footnote 1. 

Qhayr, prop, subs., p. 100 (a) (2); privative 
ghayr, (a) (2), Rem. ; va-ghayra, (a) (2) 
Rem. ; izdfat after ghayr, (a) (2), Rem. 
and footnote 3 ; ghayr and ghayr-i,p. 166 
(11) and footnote 1 ; ghayr-i maqhuza, 
ghayr-i manqula, ghayr-i malfufa. why 
fem., p. 166 (11), Rom. ; p. 331 (6). 

Ghuyat, p. 307 (4) and footnote 1, and p. 
311 (12). 

G^ayrat, p. 359, and footnote 1. 

QhfCtzl, p. 636. 

Ghuluv, a div. of Hyperbole, p. 630 (c) and 
footnote 2. 

®wrra.=fir8t of the month, etc., p. 193 {h), 

(?i, termination, p. 398 (a) and footnote 1 ; 
p. 399; p. 400. 

OUda, ‘ vide ’ Alu-hdlu. 

Olram, glrlm, gfrf/<aw,=although, p. 556 
(a) and footnote 8. 
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Oiriftan, tr. and intr., pp, 254-6; =:to be¬ 
gin, pp. 254-6 {b) (2); =to suppose, admit, 
p. 255 [h) ; pleonastic {c) ; intr. or reflex. 

» {d); =ecUpsed, p. 250 (e): glrandagl = 
attractiveness, p. 25() (/); vagiriftarn to 
cease, p. 250 (f/); intr. :=to begin, p. 250 
(/i); in m.c. =;to buy {i), 

Gtv, name of the son of Gudarz. 

God, attributes of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Goodbye, p. 373 and footnote 2. 

Government of Verbs and Prepositions, 
and Errors, pp. 600-3; object of trans. 
verbs should be in obj. or acc. case, p. 
600 (a); objects connected by conjuncs. 
should be in the same case, also nouns 
and prons. in oppos., p. 001 {h) and (r); 
one relative may do duty for more than 
one clause, relative in different teases 
must be repeated (r). 

Greeting, Muslim, to Gabrs. Jews, etc., p. 
382 (g) and footnotes 3 to 5; of Persians, 
p. 382 and footnote 5 ; Muslim, p. 382-3, 
footnote 5. 

Gu and ktl, p. 234 (i) ; pp. 315-0 (10). 

Guftd, for alify ‘vide,’ ]:>. 13 (8); p. 231, 
footnote 2. 

Guftan,=to think, p. 247 (6), footnote 2. 

Guftly p. 340 (5); p. 507 and footnote 5. 

Gt7/'2, p. 340 (5); p, 507 and footnote 5. 

Gurg u mlsh, p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Guriih-i, a number, p. 124 (n), and (n) (2). 

Gusfand'i faranql, p. 393 and footnote 1. 

Gmht-i bulbul, p. 393 and footnote J. 

Gwjd, p. 303 (15). 

(luzanhiariy guzarldan, otQ., dawH, or trans. 
forms, p, 283 (d) (1) (2). 

Guzashtan, p. 261 (a) {b). 


H 

//.silent. 19-20; a vowel, p. 19 and foot¬ 
note 1 ; aspirated, p. 19; termination, 
p. 395 (3) and Rems. I and III; elided, 
Rem. Ill, p. 395, Rem. IV; dimin., pp. 
394 (a)-390 (5); terminal, pp. 404-0; 
silent and aspirated, p. 404 (a); silent fi, 
added to nouns, p. 405; to stem of verb 
(6) (2); to adj. {h) (3); to form adj. or 
adv. of time, number, etc., (b) (4); to 
Ar. Past Part., p. 406 (5); ha-yi liydqat, 
p. 406 (6); other uses of h, p. 400 (c); 
ha-^yi ^atf, p. 406 (c) (1); ha-yi fd'iliyyat, 
ha-yi tauM, p. 406 (2)j(3); final h becomes 
(q) in Ar., sometimes redundant, p. 400 
(c) (4), Rems. I and IT ; final h of Past 
Part, considered p. cop. conj., p. 527 {m) 
( 1 ). 

Ha and a, p. 371, Rem. 

Ha-hd-hd-ha-ha-d, interj., p. 375, Rem. I. 

Hd ball, p. 582 (e) or hd bash bdsh, p. 584 
and footnote 4, introducing afterthought. 

Habitual or Past Potential tense, p. 519 (/) 
and footnote 4; with prefix bi- and ml- 
or hamlr, p. 520 ; is class. Pers. used for 
Imporf. (1); in poten. sense (2); in class 
Pers. used in Condit. and Opt. sentences 
( 3 ). 


Hadlqa, p. 323, footnote 1. 

Hdjis, signature of, p. 70(c), Rem.; hdj'i 
for hajiyy, etc., p. 525, footnote 2. 

Hajv, p. 635. 

Hal or lui/d and al-h'd, p. 291 (8) and foot¬ 
note 2 ; p. 312 and footnote 2 ; p. 618 and 
footnote 1 ; hdl an hi, p. 305 (18). 

Hdh^n, with ‘ nunation ’ in m.c., p. 314, foot¬ 
note 4. 

Hafvd-yi arda. p. 370 and footnote 7. 

Ham, p. 302 (7); 342 (3) ; hajn and nlz, 
difference between, p. 339, Rom. 

Hama, the wliole, also=:/*a/-, p. 112 (f); 
classically i^recedes or follows its subs., 
in Gulistan, verb and subs, in the sing, 
or pi., p. 112 {i) (1); withj pi. noun, with 
of unity, p. 113 ; class, and Tnod. con¬ 
structions with, ]). 113; ill Indian Pers., 
hama is an ordinary adj., p. 113; con- 
I strucs. in Mod. Pers., pp. 113 -4 (2) and 

I (3) Rem.; before suflixod -adi, p. 114 

I (3); hama chlz, hama has, etc.; hama 

j ka.9 with sing, or y>l. verb, p. 114 (-1); 

i hama kasdn, Afghan, p. 115(5); hama 

; tu-ifi ham, m.c. = “ all together,’' p. 1J5 

(0); reg. pi. hamagdn, old, hamgindn 
usual pi., p. 115 (7); hama with cornpar,, 

I followed by sup., j>. 175 (/) • hama m.c. 

. for har fd, p. 109 (/) (I), Rem. 
j Hamagl, subs., followed by pi., verli, differs 
I from ham.gindn, p. 115 18); by some, 

said to ocpial an adv., p. 110 (10), Rom. 

Hainan, p. 302 (8) and p. 301 (12) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Hamdnci, p. 295 (I) and Rom. 1 and foo 
note 2; ki may be omitted after it, but 
not after mdnd, p. 295, liom. I. 

I Hamchln, colloq. for hamchnnln, p. 319 and 
j footnote 1. 

Harnchu or hamchhn, p. 89 {h ); hamchun 
u hamrhln, p. 89 (h) (1), Rem. 

Ilamchundn-l ki, correct, Poi’s., p. 148 (. 9 ). 

Ham-chunln and hain-chundn, omphatii^ 
forms of v.hunln and chundn, otc., p. 89 
(/) (.^)- 

Ham-dlgar and yak-dlqar, reidp. pron., p, 
99 (1); p. 101 (b) 2). 

Harnl- or mv/-, p. 224, Rem. I; p. 225 and 
footnote 2: p. 230, HI B ; p. 257 (e). 

Hdmila, p. 119 (?^). 

Hamm and hamdn, p. 302 (8); p. 301 (12) 
and footnote 2. 

Hamln fc/=as soon as, p. 361 (12) and foot¬ 
note 3. 


Hamln qadr and hamln qadrdid, p. 475 (y). 
Hamln-tawr, p. 366. 

Ham-rdh, p. 504 (/). 

Hamza, pp. 23-7; silent; vide under * Ayn 
p. 16; alif-hamza, 1st letter of alpha¬ 
bet, p. 25 (c); substituted for yd-yi nishat, 
p. 400. 

Haqlr, Ist pers. of verb, p. 70 (c). 
Handwritings, p. 35. 

Har, p. 119 (/) ; emphasized by of unity. 


p. 120 (/) (1); used for hama, (j) (1); 
karan (ki) (j), Rem.; har yak, har yak-l. 
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har kas, har kudam, take sing, or pi. 
verb (2); /i.ar=whatever (8); har kudam 
H, har an ki, p. 121 {k) (1) (2) and p. 122 
(3) (4); har kas-l ki, har ki, hama kan-l 
ki, etc., p. 121 (3); har an chi, p. 123 
(5). Vide also Harchi, Har ki, Har du. 

Harchand. harchand ki, harchi^ p. 358 (1); 
p. 353 (13). ‘Vide’ also Harchi. 

Harchi, har clnz, har an chi, an chi, p. 121 
(0(1) (2) and p. 123 (5); anchi, p. 123 (5) ; 
harchi —any p. 258 {b) and footnote 
1 ; harchi bdd-d~hdd, p. 535, footnote 4: 
harchi tamdm-tar—&np., p. 175 (n). 

Har du, pp. 108-9 (/) (1); har .9i=m.c. 
hama si, p. 10!) (/) (1), Rom.; with neg. 
=neither of two, p. 109 (2). 

Hardly, p. 300 (5). 

Harki = *'‘ one in def. pron., p. 104, Rem. 
II; takes the place of tlie indef. j)ron. 

“ one,” p. {u) and footnote 2. 

Harf-i = particle, p. 289; harf-i ta‘lU, 
p. 574 and footnote 7. 

Ilarr/ah —li, p. 301 (10); az an qah ki, etc. 

( 11 ). 

Har(fiz—nwov, 292, h’xytnot© 1. 

Hdshd ki and lidshd zadan, p. 292 {d) (1) 
and footnote 7. 

Haahv, different kinds of, p. (;41 (h); 
hashv-i qabih, ‘ vide ’ Tautology. 

HStira, p. 135, footnote 2. 

Hay, otmtin. particle, p, 230 ITT R ; p. 257 

(e) and 537, footnote 1. 

Hayf , interj., p. 307 and footnote 7. 

Heavens, re volution of, p. 343 (?'). 

Help, ‘gave no more than (1) could help,’ 
_p. 501 {g). 

Hlch, for slzdah, p. 182, footnote 4. 

Hlch kas, etc,. Inch na, p. 104 (ri); hich as 
adj. and subs., p. 105, Rem.; =sorno 
any, p. 105 (2); =nothing. p. 105 (3); 
hidh-tar, p. 100 [d) (3) ; =:at all, o\er, p. 
100 (4); hlch ii puch, p. 106 (4), Rem. ; 1 
hlch kudam, p. 100 (5). 

Hijrah, p. 203 (/). 

Hizhdah, old for hashdah, p. 183, footnote 

Hope, \, — Ilahi, p. 373 and footnote 1. 
Vide also under In shd^ Allah. 

‘ However or no matter how,’ how ren¬ 
dered, p. 557 (c) ; however much, p. 362 
(13). 

‘ How much the more (or less),’ how ren¬ 
dered ; pp. 180-1 {w). 

Hubara and huharq, p. (11) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Huma, p. 400 and footnote 1, and p. 407, 
footnote 2. 

Hurmuz, p. 208. 

Huruf’i mutashdbih and huruf-i mutamdsil, 
p. 9 [g) ; huruf-i manquta or huruf-i 
mu" jama (i); huruf-i ?nalfuz^ (h); huruf-i 
masruri (/?.); huruf-i maktubi (h) ; huruf-i 
fawqani tita}itdni, p. 10 (i); huruf-i mu- 
wahhada, — musanndt — musaUasa, p. 10 

(f) ; huruf-i ^illat, p. 22(d) and p. 573 

(a). 

Husn and su*, p. 160 (if?) (3); husn-i khubl- 
yaah, m.c., p. 160 {w) (3). 


Husn-i ta"blr or euphemism, p. 631 (c). 
Huaayn, a name of, p. 201 and footnote 5; 
p. 378 and footnote 1. 

Hymns, 635. • 

Hyperbaton or Trajection, p. 605 {i). 
Hyperbole, pi. of respect a form of, p. 588 
and footnote 4; p. 630 (c) and footnote 


I 

7, for yak q.v. 

Jbham or ambiguity, p. 631 (d). 

Tbn and ahu disappear when yd-yi nisbat is 
added to hunyat, p. 402, Rem. V. Vide 
also Bin. 

*Ida, p. 202 and footnote 2, p. 203, foot¬ 
note 1. 

"Id" ’l-fifr, p. 202 (10) and footnote 2; i*d" 
H-azha, p. 202 (12) and p. 203, footnote 1. 

Idmdj, p, 632 (/) and footnote 4. 

lyhrdq, p. 630 (c) and footnote 2. 

Ihdm, p. 032 (/) and footnote 4. 

Ihtikdr, p. 001 and footnote 4. 

Ijaz-i rnajdzl, p. 063 (d). 

Ikhtiydr ddrld, polite form of affirmation 
or negation, p. 294 (i). 

Tl, T., pi. of, p. 00 (/). 

Ildh'i, m,c.=J hope, p. 373 and footnote. 

Hid, p 345, footnote 2; p. 584 (4). 

Iltifdt, change of persons, p. 533 and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Imala, p. 38. 

Imperative, pp 530 {r)~1 ; in m.c. used pre- 
catively, p. 530 {v) ; in class. Pevs., 2nd 
pers. so uLod, y>. 537 ; can begin a clause, 
p. 005 (/); other methods of expressing 
Impera., p. 233 (7) ; Imperative Com’iNU- 
ATrvE, p. 537 : p. 224, Rem. I; p. 230 HI 
B ; kanda ml-bdahad, appan^ntly incor¬ 
rect, p 233 (c) (3) 

Imperfect tense, gives a pi. .sense to sing 
noun, p. 475 (.r), but with Pret. pl. must 
be used (.r) ; linperf. tense, y)p. 517 {h) 
519; denotes frequency or duration, may 
take the place of Eng. Prot., 517 (h) (1) 
and footnotes 4 and 5, y). 518 (2) ; “be¬ 
gan to” rendered by Imperf. (3); Im- 
perf. Pass gives pot. senses, p. 518 (4) ; 
in m.c. used for Pres., p. 519 (5); used 
for conditions, its place sometimes taken 
by Contin. Perf. (6) ; Imper. Indie, sub¬ 
stituted for Past Condit., p. 548 (2) ; 
time past or future, p. 548, Rom. I and 
footnote 3, and footnotes 1 and 2, p. 
549: class use of Imperf. for Pres. Subj., 
Rem. II. 

Impersonal Verbs, p. 20G, etc. ; m c. oxs. of 
some verbs used impersonally, p. 273 («); 
Pers. verb with cognate noun=sing, 
irnpers. verb, p. 273 (v). 

Impropriety in,style, p. 630 (d) and footnote 
4, and p. 631 (d). 

Inak, p. 87 (o); p. 305 (5). 

Inchunin, etc., vide Chunln. 

Including, vide Besides. 

Incoherence, p. 659 (a); avoid illogical 
compound sentences, p. 671 (o); incoher 
ence due to misuse of ‘ and,’ p. 672. 
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Indefinite Article, p. 131 ; yak may take its 
place, p. 131 (a); and may have the ^ 

of unity, pp. 131-2 (a); the ^ after har 
is probably the ^ of unity and not the 

demons, ya, p. 132, Rom. ; the ya of 
unity or indefinitones3 = indef. article, p. 
132 ( 6 ); deriv. from in Mod. Pors. 

may be added or refer to a pi. noun, p. 
132 ( 6 ) and p. 137 (2); how written after 
silent h and final ya, after silent h before 
aaty p. 132 (d) (1) ; after final alif or wdw, 
p. 133 (2); after alif-i maqsura^ p. 133 
(3); sometimes added to adjs., p. 133 (3), 
Rem. 1: in old Pers. added to the cpiali- 
fiod noun, but in Mod. Pors. to the adj., ! 
p. 133 (3), Rem. II and pp. 130-7 [h) (1); j 
sometimes with ast in pronunciation, 
how written, p. 133 (e) ; exs. of this yd and 
its significations, pp. 134 (/)-5; in m.c. 
often preceded by yah for emphasis, pp. 
135-6(7); does not admit of the izdfat, 
p. 136 (h) ; a noun before an adj. or 
another noun in construction may dis¬ 
card ya, p. 136 {i ); concrete uouils, in I 
may take the yd of unity, p. 136 (;) ; 
sing, abstract nouns do not admit of 7 a, 
yak is substituted, p. 136 (/), R-ern. ; in 
Mod. Pers. in added to (qualifying adj., 
can be referred to a pi. noun, pp. 130-7 
(A;) (1) ( 2 ); indof, art. in Eng. before a 
numeral, expressed by ya, p. 137 ( 2 ); if 
the adj. is simple and can precede its 
noun, yd is added to the noun (3): in 
Mod. Pers., both jam^-% and ;am‘ I az 
used (Z); in Mod. Pers., if qualifying 
adj. end in ya, a yak is used as in dof. 
art, (m); “a spoonful of milk,” “ a glass 
of water,” etc., how rendered (m); ox. 
of omission after generic noun in Pers. 
(in def. art. in Eng.), pp. 137-8 (n); 
added both to noun an(l adj., p. 138 (o); 
dlgar and dlgar-l^ p. 138 (p); m.c. exs. 
(p) : construction borrowed from Ar, 
iq); yd added to Ar. phrases ; yd added 
to last only of a series of nouns, p. 139 
{s) ; first noun, in m.c., may be pre¬ 
ceded by yak (5) ; in Mod. Pers. yd 
added to second only of two adjs., Rern. 
I; class. E. of yd added to both adjs., § 
125 (c), p. 511; does not, as a rule, take 
ra, exs. (^); can be added to some pers. 
prons , p. 140 (w); not added to ma, 
lahdn {u ); yak-% man-am and man yak-l 
nm^ (v); can be added to subs, quali¬ 
fied by chunluy etc , and chanddn {x); 
with acc. of man (y) ; can be added to 
the Inf., p. 141 (s). 

Indigo, ‘vide’ Vasma. 

Infinitive, in nominal compound verb. p. 
280 (5); trans. Inf. used for Pass.f p. 286 
(3); in some sentences may be substi¬ 
tuted for Aor., p. 510, Rem. II; inf. 
used as a noun, p. 535 (s); in class. Pers., 
neg. of, how framed, p. 536 (2): of trans. 
verb often used intransitively (3); class, 
used for subj., p. 539 (6); shortened 


inf., use of with certain verbs, p, 540 

(d). 

Indirect Narration, vide Narration. 

Inhirdf or digression, p. C46 (/). 

Innuendo or Insinuation, p. 632 (/) and 
footnote 4. 

Inadn, indef. pron., p. 103 (c) (4). 

Inahd, p. (>30 (5). 

In aha^ Allah, = 1 hope, p. 383 and footnote 

3. 

Insured post, p. 213 (c) and footnotes 3 and 

4. 

Ini, p. S7 (p). 

Intend, expressed by kj^wdatan, p. 260 (r). 
Intendve Adjectives, pp. 169-71. 
Intorjoctions, etc., pp. 366-90; simple, p. 
3()6 (1); exs. 367; vorb=iiitorj., p. 368, 
Rem.; Admiration, p. 3i‘)H ; exs. of, p. 
,369; Lamentation, p. 369 (.3); Hatred, 
Aversion, Contempt ; Attention, Warn¬ 
ing. p. 370 (5); Impaticmoe, p. 371 (6); 
Distress, Want, p. 371 (7); Fio, for shame, 
p. 372 (8); Repentan(;{5, p. 372 (9); Mis¬ 
cellaneous, p. 372 (10); Imitative sounds, 
p. 375 (5); Dervish Cries, p. 375-6 (c) and 
p. 276, footnotes 1 and 2 ; Street cries, 
376 (d) ; Greeting to Guests, p. 380 (e); 
Wife, how referred to, p. 382 (/}; Greet¬ 
ing to Gabrs, Jews, etc., p. .382 ( 7 ) , Call¬ 
ing, etc., etiquette of, p. 3S3 {h) \ Com¬ 
plimentary Phrases, p. 3S4 (2); Expres¬ 
sions of Tenderness, p. 385 (/); Adjura¬ 
tions, p. 386 (fc); Shraa ancl Sunnis, p. 
.386 (m): Maledictions, p. 387 (2); Ab\ise, 
p. 387 (3); Examples, p. 388 (4). 
Interrogation, may express negation, p. 

293 (c) ; adverbs of, p. 296. 

Interrogative Verbs, p. 238. 

Inversion, p. 605 (^) (1) to (5) 

Invitation, to ac^’ept is a sunnat, p. 383 
and footnoto 3 ; p. 383, footnotes. 

Iqlim, meanings of, p. 586 and footnote 2 
Ir and Tiir, sons of Farldtln, p. 416 and 
footnoto 5. 

Irony, p. 633 {)) and footnoto 1. 

Irrelevancy, p. 646 (/). 

laha, dimin. term., p. 397 (6), Rom. 

^lahqiyya, love song 638, p. 635. 

Ishtiqdq, figure, p. 638 and footnotes 4 and 

6 . 

lam-i jnawsHl, p. 559 (4) and p. 5(>). 
lam i mu kabhar, p. 170 (e) (1). 

Ism-i aawt, p. 275 (6) 
lanayn “ both,” p. 109 (3). 

Isti'dra yi ^inddiyya, p. 632 (c). 

Tatikhdra. p. 390 (a) and footnote 2. 
latiqbdl, p. 380 and footnote 4. 
latiqbdV^^, p. 314 and footnote 4. 
laiitbdghy p- 632 (/) and footnote 4. 

Ipjfidh or Circumlocution, p. 645 (5) and p. 
646 (/). 

Izdjat^ kinds of, p. 52 (c), Rem. ; after 
silent h, how written, p. 54 (/)(!); after 
aspirated h (/) (1), Rem.; after final vdv, 
if) (2); after final p. 65 (/) (3); after 

final kamza, p. 64 (/) (2); after alif’i 
maqaura, p. 55 (/) (3); written and pro- 
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nounced by Indians ^and Afghans, p. 66 
{g) {h); with man, pp. 70-1 (/), Rem ; 
with other pers. prons., 71 (/), Rern. I 
after har du, p, 72, footnote 2; with 
affixed prons., p. 73 (/); with verbs, p. 
74, Rem I ; some modern vulgarisms, p. 
75 li) ; after thud, p. 80 (p) : after yhagr 
privative, p. 100 (a) (2), Rem. and foot¬ 
note 3 ; may connect a serie.s of adjs., p. 
151 (t){l); after some l^art.s, instead of 
prep., p. Ril (y) ; incorrectly inserted 
before Ar. verb, pp. 107-8 (15), Kern. ; 
with Ar. sup.,p. 17J (5) (3) and (e) (1); 
before c ompar. adj., p. I 73 (r/) ; in India 
omitted after name Hdlitn, p. 177 (p) 
and footnote I ; after md-hd, Afirhan, p. 
190 (k) ; afti'r subs, arral, p. 193 (g); 
with fractions, p. 194, Rem. II ; 'tiim-i 
roz, Afghan, p. 200, foDtnote 3; U.sk and 
(Emission of I/Akai'. pp. 433-15; i-ases 
in which Jzafa’I' must b<‘ Inseui'icd, pp. 
433-4; between prop, name and profes¬ 
sion, before tribal designation, p 433 (a) 
(6); before llu^ words ‘country river, 
city, etc.,’ in title's of books, for patrony¬ 
mic. with fractions, with .superlative, p. 
434 (c) {d) {e) (/) (g) and footnote 2 ; be¬ 
fore a phra.'^ii, is inserted in Mod. Pers., 
blit ondtted in Indian, p. 435 (//): 
IZAFAT after PARTicuLAit Words, p, 435 ; 
after Janub and Hazrat, rnnhlagh and a/d, 
p. 435 (a) {b) (r); after arbZib, p. 430 {d) ; 
with marhum^ p. 430 (e): abnd^ (/), mhib 
{q ); Pakk-i IzAfat, p. 437 ; omitted with 
amir, mir, vail, bin, sar, nihib, p. 437 
(a) to 441 ; further exs. of, pp. 441-2 ( 6 ) 
(c); IZAFAT-I MAt,>LUi{i, p. 149 (6) and p. 
160 ( 7 ); p. 442; cases in which I/Afat 
must be Omitted, pp. 442-3; none lie- 
tween prop, name and titl(>, p. 442 (a); 
none between compound words, seldfun 
afttir measures of length, etc., (6) (c); 
further examples, pp. 443-51 ; with nisf 
but not with nlm, p. 443 and footnote 0 ; 
after him but not after rnadahat, p. 444 
and footnote 1 ; bishtar, agfilab, aksar, p. 
444 {d ); before an Inf. governed by a 
prep., p. 444 (e) ; gon. subjective and 
objective, p. 445 (/); not used after voc. 
in -a, p. 403; in m.c, wrongly inserted in 
appos., p, 020(7) and Rein.; man-i banda 
and man banda, footnote 3; after mab- 
lagh and muvdzl, p. 021 (/i), Remark; 
with pronoun in appol. to noun or adj., 
is inserted or omittei, p. (521 {i) and 
footnotes ; not used after pron. rl, with 
pi. prons., p. 022; not used wdien the 
predicate is pi., footnote 2; repetition of 
same subs with izdfut, p. 025 (h): izdfat 
possibly expressed in writing by p. 150 


I 


is). 


J 

Jacob, p. 179 (4) and footnote 0. 

Jafang, m.c. = “ bosh,” p. 590 and footnote 

Jo&&4=ju8t now, p. 315 (5). 


Jalldll Year, p. 209 (d). 

Jama ak, dimin., p. 396, footnote 5. 

Jaml*, followed by izdfat, majmu^ occa¬ 
sionally substituted. p. 110 (11). * 

Jandh-i "All, followed by 2nd or 3rd per¬ 
sons pi., p. 282 (/) (1) and footnote 2. 

Jdndn, sing., p. 380 and footnote 2. 

Jaras, p. 297, footnote 3. 

Jarr and ma.jrur, p. 322 (11). 

Jav and ju, dimins. of, p. 397 (c). 

Jav,dh-i Amr, p. 05 (r) and footnote 4. 

Javak-i, dimin., p 390 and footnote 4. 

Jaw, dimin. of, p. 397, Rem. I and p. 390 
and footnote 4. 

Jilav, p. 330 (14). 

Jlm-i yak~Jamddg 'l-filq, p. 201 and foot¬ 
note 1. 

J inds vide Tajnis. 

.Tingling sounds vide under Repetition, etc. 

Jtra, p. 3 and footnote 3. 

•lob, patience of, p. 171 (4). 

Joking phrase expressing airirrnatiori, p. 
295 (5) and footnote 4. 

Joseph, beauty of, etc., p. 179 (4) and foot¬ 
notes 400. 

Jxi and jav, dimins. of, p. ^ 97 (c), Rom. T. 

Juft and linqa, p. 189 {h) ; p. 409 and foot¬ 
note 3. 

*777/0 = chicken, p. 379 (10) and footnote 0. 

Jnm bdnldan, word avoided in rii.c., p. 181 
(9) and footnote 1. 

Ju7nla~'who\e, usually followed by izdfat, 
p. 115 (9); in apposition, 110 (9). 

Jumla-yi znrfiqya, p. 570 (a), Rem. ; jumla- 
yi '■atfiyya, p. 577 (c) and footnote 3; 
jumla yi tardtdiyya, p. 579 (d) ; jumla-yi 
izrdbiyya. p. 582 (c); jumla-yi mv*tariza, 
p. 018 and footnote 3; jumla-qi hasltfi 
and jumln-yi murakkaba , p. o30 (n). 

Jumlaqi, j urn lain; shade of difference in 
moaning between jumla and jumlagl, p. 
110(10); “ all come,” different ways of 
expressing, p. 110 (10), Rem. ; by some, 
said to = an adv., p. 1 H) (K)), Rem. 

Jurra, a water measure, p. 215, footnote 3. 

Juzv-i and jiizvl, p. 137 (8) and Remark. 


K 

K, dimin. termin., p. 390 (4) and (5). 

Ka. dimin. termin., p. 395 (2) and footnote 

o 

Ka*hah, p. 144, fnotif',ote 5. 

Kablsa. Leap Year. p. 207, footnote 1. 
Kdf-i istifhdm or kdf-i kuddmiyya, p. 92 (/), 
Rom. ; before -a?a, ^tc., liow written, p. 
92 (7) : pi. kiydm and ki-hd, pp. 92-3 {h ); 
hi hi-ki81=ditiordov, p. 93 {i) ; 8aq-i hist, 
p, 93 (/); kdf-i tarahhum, p. 397, Rem. 
II; kdf-i mawsul or Hla, * vide’ Mawsul. 
Kaffa, not common, followed by izdfat, p. 
117(13). 

Kaf-gu,~B, shovel, etc., p. 390, footnote 1. 
Kaj ddr u ma-riz, p. 291, line I and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Kam, kam~%, kam-tar: kam-l, p. 12G (4); 
kam, positive for corapar., 174 (i); kam 
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and kam tar^ as negs., p. 231 (/); p. 304 
(6); kam and kam-tar, p. 400 (b). 

Ka?n bar, = “ soMoni ” in class. Pera., but 
in ni.c. “ of light weight,” p. 190 (d) and 
footnote 4. 

Kamlna, positive and sup., p, 61 (/): 

kmmna, handa^ etc., used for 1st .and 3rd 
pors. prona., p. 09 (c); fern, in Mod. 
I’era., p. 157 (.‘^) (2) ; in class Por.s. posi¬ 
tive inasc. {s) (2). 

KrnnU. Pers. compar. and sup , p. 174 {h). 

Kandastl, old form of 2nd pers. sing Perf., 
p. 232, VI rr. Hem. 

Kcjiiz and knn'tzak.p. 09 (r) and footnote 3. 

Karahiifaf, not rol. noun, p. 400, footnote 3. 

Karavdn saray^ shops in, p. 439 and foot¬ 
note 4. 

Kd? haLd''i, form of address, p. 370 and foot¬ 
note 4 

Kifrdan, 280 (a) {h) ; Past Part, of, used 
hy Afghans with comparativ es, p. 280 (6), 
Hem. 

/vr/s’, kas z, p. 102 (f') (3) ; A:a.s* = noble, pp. 
102-3 (c) (3), Hem ; ka.s- t/ na-/r«.s' = high 
and low, /u-/v'r/.s*— friendless, kam-lar kas-l, 
]). 103 (e) (3); has with nog. vorl)=no- 
ene, p. 104 (d) (1). 

Kash and optative, p. 550 (r). 

Kn.'dil^ adj. = of Kdshdn, p. 402, Hern. V. 

construction, p. OGJ and foot¬ 
notes 1, 2 and 5. 

/vay — when and how?, p. 293 (c) and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Kdilf, p. 385 and footnotes. 

p. ()2() (IG) and footnote 4. 

lOtihiam, fern, of lihan, y). 50 (d). 

iOiar, fihdkf dei\ give idea of size, p. 170 (c) 
(I); kh or. signifying *‘ass,” in eorn- 
I'Oiinds, p. 171 (2). 

Kljoj-dbat, p. 341, footnote 2. 

Kliiik bar sar-am>, p. 1G3 and footnote 4. 

Khfiriyyai, p. 400, footnote 3. 

Kh'irvfi-i LurH p. 379 and footnote .5. 

KhiiU-i musnad, p. 9, footnote 3; k]KfiU-i 
shdqari or thaUrf p. 3(), 

K)idyLl and bisyur, followed by sing, or pi. 
snbs., J^aylly cannot follow its noun, p. 
150 [d) ; p. 30G. 

Khayr^rvoy should not be used alone, p. 
294 (f7) (1) and footnote 3. 

Khirsaicy p. G15 and footnote 5. 

Klii'ubay oratory, p. G29 (a). 

Khudy pp, 77-9 (a); khud-hd and bhudhd- 
yi-mariy etc., p, 79,^Horn. 11; p. 80 (c) ; 
p. 81, Rem. II. 

Kliudd hafizl kardan, p. 373 and footnote 2. 

J^hurdndany p. 284, Hem. 

Khurda-l and yak khurda, p. 125 {p) (3). 

Khurdariy in passive sense, p. 286, footnote 
5 

Khushr-ay vulg. for Mkush ast, p. 90 (b) (1). 

ii?=*‘who?,” how declined, p. 92 (/) ; = 
ay with corapar. of adj. or noun, p. 172 
{d) (3) and p. 353 and footnote I; = chundn 
ast kiy p. 179 {v) (3);=so as, (v)(6); = 
“ whether interr., p, 238, (b) and foot¬ 
note 3 ; ki conj., significations of, p. 349 
( l3), etc. ;=:‘ saying that, p. 351 and foot¬ 


note 3;=wa65(ia, p. 3G5 (24); or usually 
introduces siibj., p. 539 (a), Rem. ; = 
when, p. 570 (b), ‘vide’ Kl. 

Ki—ki “ who ?,” p. 218 (d) and footnote 4. 

/C^7^ positive for compar., p. 174 (i). 

Koyl lidi = hachrJia-)idy p. 373 and footnote 7. 

Ku and kfushy p. 297 (2) and p. 290, foot¬ 
note 5. 

Kiichnlu and kuc.JniJly p. 398 (r). 

Kiidam or kudaniln, etc., p. 91 (a) ; used 
in both direct and indirect questions, p. 

I 91 (a): khch kuddrnhlrh yak [b); kuddm 
^ ynk-ly mod (r) ; knddniy used for acc. pi. 

I of hi {(•), Hem ; iuir kuduhi (d); used by 
; Afghiins for Hindustnni A'o,7 “ somo one ” 
i H'j; 

i Kilhlstun and kuhsdr, dllTcrom^i^ between, 
p. 411 and footnf)to 2. 

; Kiijd, idiomatic meanings of, j), 297 (.3). 

I Kuja^l, adj., p. 218 (5) and footnotes land 3. 
i Kidl, subs., p, 118 (18); classically pro 
cedo.s its subs, without izUfaf, p. 1 IS (18) ; 
kull Ar. subs. ;md kuUi Pens. subs, (and 
I kfflli Ac. adp), p. 109 (tr) (2) and p. 118 
I (19), Horn. 1. 

I and knUiyyal*'», p. 307 (5). 

Kdl/'ty Pers, abstract nourr and Ar. adj., p. 

; 118(19); b i-leu III imd k^dli yndt<^'^ different 

’ meanings, p. 118 (19), Horn. 1 khllu-kum 
1 used by Afghans in m.c. (19), Horn. II; 

I p. IGO (//•) (2). 

: KuntUj duti—coppt^v cooking-pot, p. 410 
; and footnote 4. 

Kuj'uCy cardinal, p. 184 and footnotes 2 and 
3, and p. 185 (b). 

I drum, p. 297, footnote 3. 

1 Kid^hta shudan not. used, p. 28G (d) (3) and 
! footnote 5. 
i Kftsh ‘ vide ’ Kii. 

! Khimhy p. 580 (3); kjiwdh ma-Ml'inuIfy p. 
311 (14). 

; Khwdbdtddan, p. 248 and footnote 3. 

1 Khwdid. in Mod. Pers., address to Anne- 
; Ilians and Hindus, p. 473 and footnote 
i 1 ; = Jew vide under Multi. 

• Khwdsta husludy more polite than ml- 
t J^wdhldy p. 400 and footnote I, 

! KhwuJitan, pp. 257-()l ; followed by apoco¬ 
pated Inf., p. 267 (a); by unapocopated 
I Inf., p. 258 (b): bi-J^wdhnd raft.p. 259, 
Hem. 1; Subj. after, p. 259, Hern. II; 
j preceded by Inf., Af^an, p. 259 (c); 
i followed by Subj. (c); tr.=:to summon, 
desire, love, pp. 259-60 (d);=to intend, 
p. 2G0 (c); = requires, p. 2G0 (/); =ib is 
necessary, p. 2G0 (/) ; =:should, p. 261 (g). 

! Khwwh, p. 78 (4), p. 79 (c) ; in m.c. a subs. 

; only, p. 81 (/). 

' p. 81 (/). 

, Khwlahtan, applicable to rational beings 
' only, in comy)Ound8, p. 80 (d); p. 81 (g). 


; L 

I LUy in comp, adj., p. 167 (12); Id-uhall 
“careless,” really Ar. verb, p. 167 (12), 
Rem. 
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Labhaykj p. 373 and footnote 5. 

Ldbhe, p. 294 {i) (4) and footnote 5. 

La-hudy p. 295 (1) and footnote L 

La-hawl<^^ etc., p. 533 and footnote 1. 

Lak (for lakh) cardinal, p. 184 and footnote 
2, and p. 185 (6). 

Lakht or dash = inverted commas, p. 37. 

Lakht i — o. short time, p. 127 (9) and p. 308 
(9). 

L5Za=poppy, p. 394 and footnote 2. 

Lammergeyer, p. ^00 and footnote 1. 

Lar or lar^ Turkish pL, p. 07 (/) and p. 429 
(P)- 

Lassdnl or verbosity, p. 040 {g). 

Lawh, the tablet, p. 227, footnote 1, and p. 
422,footnote 1. 

Lazim and /6i;:fm?,=intr., p. 221 and foot¬ 
note 1, and p. 574 (d) (1) and footnote 8: . 
Idzirn ddshtan, p. 260 {i ); Idzim shudan, \ 
p. 2G9,footnote 5. 

Leap Year, p. 207 (a) and footnote 1. 

Letters, change of, p. 10 (m) ; of alphabet 
and significations, pp. 11-21; solar and 
lunar, p. 31 ; comparisons if poetry, p. 34. 

Like, iupial to, in comparison between 
clauses, p. 179 (?’) (3). 

Livga^ odd one of pair, etc.,x>- 108, foot¬ 
note 3; p. 189 (5). 

Local Clauses, vide under Temporal Clauses. 

Love Songs, p. 035. 

Lunar letters, p. 31. 

Lugman, p. 179 (4) and footnote 2. 

Lyric, p. 035. 

M 

Ma, neg., p. 235 (5) (c) (e), Rem. 1 

Mabad, mahddd, p. 228 (e); p. 365 (24) ; p. I 
352 and footnote 1. 1 

Ma baqqiyf^,-p. 129(3). | 

Md hay fly ‘ vide’ Miydn. ' 

Mahlarjh and rnuvdzly followed by izdfaty p. ■ 
621 (/O, Rem. ' ' i 

Md dam ki, etc., p. 363 (14). 

Mddar, in ter j., p. 374 and footnote 2. 

Ma'du7n, in comp, adj., p. 167 (13). 

MagaVy interr., p. 238 (a); p. 298 (8) and 
299 {h) (1), p. 343 (5); p. 345 (9) and foot¬ 
note 2. Vide Ayd. 

Maggots and nightingales, p. 276, foot¬ 
note 1. 

Md-hd ** we,” p. 70 (e). 

Ma^hdidy p. 365 (21). 

Mahalla yi khdmushdn and shahr-i khdmu- 
dhdn^ p. 435 and footnote 2. 

Mahbub, and mahhuhay p. 169 (m). 

MahZy p. 310 {Q);^bardyy p. 311; p. 338, 
footnote 2; p. 361 (12) footnote 4. 

Majdz-i mahall bi-iami Italy p. 667 {h) and 
footnote 3. 

Majdz-i muraaly p. 631 (e). 

Majhul sounds, p. 23. 

Majmii* —jaml* y p. 116 (11). 

Majnuriy p. 179 (4) and footnote 5. 

Majrur ‘ vide" Jarr. 

Maly absolute gen., p. 35 (4); in ra.c. used 
for “ mine, thine, etc.,” p. 77 (g). 

McUfuzl letters, p. 9 (h). 


Mallay ganay ^arib-gaZy p. 273, footnote 6. 

Mamduda {alif)y pp. 20-1. 

Manqiita letters, p. 9 (h). 

Mardakay p. 370 and footnote 1. 

Maaruri letters, p. 9 {h). 

Marty Ist pers. pron.; man rd vulg. and 
man-l rd correct, p. 63, footnote 3, and 
p. 140 (y); maw and izdfat, pp. 70-1 (/), 
Rem. I ; rnarv-i handa or man handa, p. 
620 {g) and footnote 3; man u tu, com¬ 
mon in poetry, p. 71. Rem. II; vor;. of 
man as a possess, pron., p. 76 (5), Rem. 

Mdndy must be followed by ki, p. 295, 
Rem. I. 

Mdnand, p. 156 (r), Rem. ; =liko, in comp, 
adjs., p. 108 (16). 

Mdridany tr., Afghan idiom, p. 202 (/); 
kam mdnda bud. for kam rndyid. rn.c.,p. 
202 (/) (4), and footnote Vide also 
Mdnistan. 

Mdnistan and mdy^dan, amongst Afghans, 
tr., =to place, p. 242 and footnote 1. 

Md qahl and 7na ha'd, p. 21. 

Maqbrd and maqhulay p. 158 (7). 

Maqaura {alif) as used by Indians, p. 10 
{j)y Rem. XT ; p. 20 and footnote 3. 

Maqula, p. 503 (h). 

MaVy particle, p. 57 (c) ; before dative, 
p. 299 (2) and footnote 5; p. 322 (5) ; 
p. 455 (12). 

Mardaka, p. 370, footnote 1. 

Mardakuy p. 398 (e). 

Mnrdumy pi., also 7nardum.dn, p. 4()5 (5) and 
footnote 3. 

Mardumiyyat y p. 400, footnote 3. 

Marhabd, [). 309, footnote I. 

MarJivniy in m.c. precedes its subs, with an 
izdfaty p. 430 (c) and p. 151 (g). 

Maraiya, p. 635. 

Marvazl and Marghazl, p. 402, Rem. V. 

Mast and dust, once Past Parts., p. 166 (r) 
(5). 

Md ahd* Alldhy p. 369 and footnote 2. 

MaaJdal At., and 7naa}dala Pers., p. 410 
and footnote 1. 

Maahyhadiy pilgrim, p. 300, footnote 1; 
p. 370 and footnote 4. 

Mctahkula, dimin. of maahky p. 398 (g). 

Ma^ahuq and m.a’-ahuqa, p. 169 («). 

Maanaviy p. 635. 

Maudlin or sentimental in style, p. 632 (/) 
and footnote 3. 

Mawauly kdf-i maw aid y kdf-i ailay ailOy 
p. 569 (4); rdji* Ok ^d^idy p. 659. 

MazannUy p. 299 (fc) and footnote 3. 

Mazdqy p. 633 (Z). 

M.C. = Modern Collocjuial. 

Meaningless Appositive, p. 615 (a) and 
p. 622 (a); p. 623 (o) and Rems. I and II. 

Measures of length, p. 213; taauy Afghan, = 
inch, p. 214 (6) and footnote 2;— 
“ square,” p. 214 (d) : Ar. measures, 
Appen. E. 

Metaphor, briefer than lit. statement, 
p. 650 (m); false, p. 665 (g) (1). 

Metre, p. 634 (m). 

Mi =: Kami, q.v. 

Mihy positive for compar., p. 174 (i). 
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Million, how expressed, p. 184 (b). 

Milyiln or mllyun, French, = 1,000,000, 
p. 184. 

Mine, thine, etc., pp. 70-7 (/); in m.c. ex¬ 
pressed by mal-i, p. 77 (/). 

Min ba^d, p. 360 (5). 

Minnat ml-daraniy etc,, p. 310 (3). 

Mir ‘ vide ’ Amin. 

Mlrza, p. 437 and footnote 3. 

Misfortune, attributed to the revolution of 
the sky, p. 238, footnote 4; good to 
Allah, ditto. 

MifiJ-i ham, f). 82 {i). 

Misrelated Participle, p. 531 (n) to 532. i 

Miyan, may take place of bayn, hut not | 
always vice versd, p. 503 (d) and footnote I 

4, and p. 504 footnote 2. 

Modal Clauses, vide under Temporal, 

Money, various coins current, p. 212 (a) (b) 
(c) (d) ; how sent by post, p. 213 (c)- 

Month, first and last of, p. 193 (h). 

Months. Syrian, pp. 208-9; Yazd-gardi, 
p. 209 (6). 

More, how expressed, p. 175 (<•). 

Mnhalayha, p. 630 (c) and footnote 2. 

Mubiada', — subject, p. ()3(> (n). 

Muchal, T., cycle of Turki year,=:Pors 
duvuzdah sal-i turki, p. 201 (g). 

Muddm, p. 310 and footnote 2. 

Mu/fhul, p. 039 and footnote 4. 

Muhrd'i murnkin, vulg.. p. IGl (y). 

Mui.ianimad and Umar Year, p. 200 and 
footnote 1. 

MuhtarnaV^ 'z-ziddayn, p. 032 (/) and foot¬ 
note 4. 

Mujama letters, p. 9 {h). 

Mujtahids, right to see women unveiled, 
p 292, footnote 3. 

Mukhaffajdt, p, 38. 

MuMklayar, = brief, p. 644 (a) and footnote 

5. 

Mida or khuuija = Jew, p. 380 (18) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Multiplicative numerals, p, 197- 

MvmiyVAl, p. 057 an<i footnote 1. 

Mnmayyaz. ‘vide’ Tamlz, 

MvnUfut-i manzUma, y), 635. 

Muqaddam = antocedenti p. 560 (4). 

Miirajjaz, p. 637 (o). 

.Murasfia^ , prose, p. 637 (o) and footnotes. 

Murr/h, = hen, p. 379 (16) and footnote 5; 
murqh-i dawlat, p. 409 and footnote 7. 

MunaUqsa letters, p. 10 (i). 

Musanndt letters, p. id {i). 

Munajja'- or muqaffq, prose, p. 637 (o). 

Muah-i kur, = bat (not mole), p. 173, foot¬ 
note 1. * 

Muahkil ishkal, p. 159 (?^) (1); muahkil 
= hardly, p. 300 (5). 

Muahkula, p. 398 {g). 

Music and dancing, waving the arms in, 
p. 507 and footnote 4; forbidden, p. 562, 
footnote 1. 

Musiafl and Muaiafavl, p. 402, Rem. V. 

Must have, -^hayad with Fut. Porf,, p. 271 
(p) ; p. 233 (c) (5). 

Mutarddif, p. 645 and footnote 2. 

MiUawdzl, of prose, p. 637 (t>). 


Muf>awwal, = diffuse, p. 644 (a) and foot- 
i note 6 . 

I Muvdzl ‘ vide ’ Mahlagh. 

I Muyassar, prop. = facilitated, p. 174 (t) (1) 
and footnote 1. 

Muwahhada letters, p. 10 (i). 


N 

N, nasal, none in Persian; in Ar. occurs 
before certain letters, p. 18 and footnotes. 

Nd-, and na-, p. 165 (10) and p. 166 (10); 
preferred to ina, m.c., p. 231, III, o and 
footnote 1; nd in compounds, p. 231 (y); 
na, p, 235 (a) (d) (r) (/); with hdyad, 
position of, p. 231 (?’); nd and not na 
used with a part, that is an adj., p. 236, 
footnote 4; na for “no,” vulg., nakhaijr 
polite, p. 294 (y) (1); nd and andar, 

p. 322 and footnote 6; p. 343 and foot¬ 
note 1 ; f). 347 footnote 4; nd and na in 
neg. parts, yi. 631 (1). 

= sugar-candy, p. 377 and footnote 
4. 

Nabz_a, yi. 127 (16), Rem. 

Nafar, p. 187 {g) and p. 189, Rem. II. 

Nafl, -=. adv., p. 289. 

Nd-ghUfil, m c. for yhaflaf'f'», p. 166 (10), 
Rom. I. 

Nan'll), pi. only used in m.c., p. 458 (e) and 
fool note 6. 

Nd khii.<ihl, m.c. = sickness, p. 385 and foot¬ 
note 2. 

Namdz-l plshln, namhz-i dlgar, Afghan, 
p. 206. 

Namudan, p. 280 (c). 

Nana and nana /an, p. 374 and footnote 3. 

Narl, — he-goat, ‘ vide ’ Chdpish. 

Narration, direct and indirect, p. 502 (a) 
to p. 570. 

Nasal n, * vide ’ N. 

Naskh Kdfl, handwritings, p. 35. 

Naar, p. 634 (w). 

NastaHiq, p. 36. 

Nauha, p. 635. 

Na^uz'^ bitldh, p. 293 (/) (1) and footnote 6 

Nawdkhtnn, p. 245 (3) and footnote 4. 

Naw-Rilz, p. 205 (g) ; p. 393 {h). 

Nay, p. 292 (d) (1) and footnote 4; nay nay 
=balki, y). 356 and footnote 2. 

Nazdkat, Pers. word on Ar. measure, p. 404, 
Rem. I. 

Nazd, used for persons only, p. 333 (o). 

Nazdlk, p. 332 (9). 

Ndzm'i zarlfdna, p. 635. 

Necessary, expressed by kJiwdatan, Afghan, 
p. 260 (/) ; paraphrase for, p. 273, Rem. 

Negatives, p. 235 (a) to (/); kam and andak 
as nega., p. 236 (^); advs. of nt^gation, 
p. 292 (d) ; polite form of neg., p. 294 (g) 
(2); neg. subj. after verb of prohibition, 
p. 497 [i ); after td, p. 600 (e) and foot¬ 
note 6; neg. participles, p. 631 (11). 

Neither—nor, p. 49 h (b) (5) and Rem ; 
neither and either, distrib. pronouns, 
concord of, p. 699 (/); neither of two, 

p. 108 (/). 
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Never, emphatic denial, how expressed, 
p. 293 (/); too many nep:ntives a source of 
error, p. 663 (e). Vide Ever. 

Nightingale, p. 276, footnote 1 ; p. 351, foot¬ 
note 4. Vide also under Rlza-khwanl. 
NihayaV*' 'l amr, p. 365 (22). 

Nik and niku, rare in rn.c , p. 162 (6) (1), 
Rem. I; nik and bad precede their subs., 
p. 149 (6). 

Nim, nlma, p. 194 (a) and footnote 2, and 
p. 195 (e) (d): nhn-shah and nlma, p. 313 
and footnote 2 ; nhn-l roz, Afijian, p. 206, 
footnote 3. 

Nief and niim, p. 194 {a) and footnote 2 and 
p. 195 (e) (d). 

Niz, incorrectly used as a correlative of 
agarchi, p. 556 (6) ; niz and //am, differ¬ 
ence between, p. 339, Hem. 

Nizd, not adv., prep, only, p. 303, footnote 

2. 

NaHh and nawfib, p. 65 (c), Rem. 

‘ No matter how—’ or ‘ however,’ how ren¬ 
dered, p. 557 (c). 

Nominal verbs, p. 275 (c) and p. 274, foot¬ 
note 2 

Nominative case, pp. 445-6; used abso¬ 
lutely, p. 445; aiibj. of passive verb, in 
Urdu and Indian Persian sometimes put 
in the accaiaative, p. 446. 

‘No sooner—than,’ p. 501 (//) and footnote 
3. 

Not only, vide only. 

Noun, common, collective, generic, con¬ 
crete, abstract, p. 56, Kern. II ; primitive 
and derived, def. and indef., p. 5(), Rem. 
IT ; Pel’s, noun of iriHtrumont usually a 
compound, p. 428, Rom TI ; Nouns of 
Multitude, concord of, pp. 464-476 and 
p. 586 (r); take' sing, or pi. verb, pi. after 
ya erf unit}^ p. 464 (a); mardum, pi., p. 465 
(5); dut<h')nan, sing, (c); generic nouns 
denoting rntie/nal boiniTS err preferably, 
pi. {d) (I); unqualified by adj. are 
usually sing., p. 466 {d) (2) ; pi. for sing. 
Emr., p. 469 (e/); (kmuEc^TTVics, when pi., 
p. 470 (/r); noun used fig. may bo sing, 
with pi. rne/ming (n); noun repeated in 
pi. as a superlative, f). 476 ( 2 ); noun 
shoulei he repeated in comparisons, 
p. 491 {d); hut not so in superlatives 
(c) ; sing, in Pers. before the inconsistent 
qualitiers, pi. in Eng., p. 493 (;); to be 
repeated after each adj., p. 404 (/); con¬ 
cord of collectives, p. 586 (c); Noun of 
Agency in ~anda, ‘ vide ’ under Agency ; 
Noun of Possibility or Future Part., 
p. 535; Generic Nouns vide under 
Generic. Vide also Number of Nouns, 
Number, a number repeated has a distri¬ 
butive, continiiative or intensive sense, 
p. 023 (b); when repeated in Afghan, but 
not in mod. Persian, p. 627 (32) and 
footnote 4. 

Numbetrs, Approximate, p. 199. 

Number of Nouns, nouns of multitude take 
sing, or pi. verb, pi. after ya of unity, 
p. 464 (a) ; mardum, p. 465 (5); duahman 
(c) ; generic nouns devoting ra¬ 


tional beings preferably pi. (d) ( 1 ); un¬ 
qualified by adj. are usually sing., p. 466 
(d) (2); pi. gives prominence, p. 467 (e); 
wheat, butter, etc., pi. or sing., p. 46^1 
(/); pi. for Eng. sing., p. 469 (< 7 ); after 
‘pair* and card. no. in sing, {h); subs, 
of compounded verb is sing, {i ); pi. for 
dual (i) ; collectives, when pi., p. 470 
{k ); qism and aqsam with sing, and pi. 

( 1 ) (m); noun used fig. may bo sing, with 
pi. meaning, (n); pi. of ahutiir-hachcha, 
etc., p. 475 (?/’); sing, and pi. noim.s with 
Tmperf. and Pret. (.t) ; hamm qadr and 
hamin qadr-ka {y ); sub.s. repeated in pi. 
as a superlative, p. 476 (z) : sing, in Pers. 
before two inconsistent qualities, pi. in 
Eng., p 493 (/). Vide also under Nouns. 

Number of Words and Arts of Abbreviation, 
pp. 644-52; three forms of diffusencss, 
p. 644 (6); Tautology, Pleonasm, Redun¬ 
dancy, Circumlocution, p. 645 (h); justi¬ 
fiable ‘Tautology’ (r) ; dual tautological 
expressions {d) (1) (2); refrain of song, 
p. 646 (3); emotion expressed by repeti¬ 
tion (e); circumlocution, examples, eu¬ 
phemism, is used in tafslr {/): veibosity 
(g); prolixity (/?): Sources of Brevity; 
selection of apte.st wonls, use of Figures, 
p. 647 (i) and footnotes 1 and 2; Me¬ 
thods of ABFmEVT.iTTON, Oil© predicate 
for several subjects, etc. (i) ; employ 
ment of participles, (/) (1); parts, as 
equivalents of relative clauses, p 648 

( 2 ) ; equivs of phrases (3); “being” 
omitted, p. 649 (3); omis.sion of verb, 
p. (A-); Ellipses (/); Metaphor briefer 
than lit. statement, p. 650 (m ): gen. terms 
briefer than particular, ]). 651 (n) and 
footnote 1 ; phra.so expressed by one 
word (o); a statement briefly implied, 
(p); conjuncs. omitted, (q) : Iinpera. for 

“ if-” (r) ; Apposition is brief, p. 652 

(a); parontliosis, p. 652 (/); Clearness 
the first consideration. Rem. 

Numerals, pp. 182-203; Cardtn.\ls, p. 182 
(a) ; Ar. numerals 1 to 10 (and ordinals 
up to 20), p. 184; system ceases at 
500,0 0; one million, (5); A-arZ/r and lak. 
p. 185 (b): constr. of nouu with card, (e) ; 
Ar. pi. with card., p. 786 (r) and footnote 
1 ; as predicate (e) ; noun in pi. after 
md-ha, etc., (r); no ra (/) ; after hard, 
har 81 , etc., (f); qualifying or determin¬ 
ing words usetl vvitii numerals, p, 187 (g); 
ya of unity and cardinal, p. 189, Rern. 
TI; juft, zauj, linga.^darzhan, p. 189 (h); 
du char shudan (/); aad-ha, haznr-la (k); 
aadhayi mardum (Af.), p. 190 (A;); year 
expressed by card, [rn ); things commonly 
accompanied by nos., p. 190, footnote I ; 
Ordinals, p. 191: Ar. ordinals up to 20, 
p. 184; formative suff. added to last only, 
p. 191 (6); suffix in -m added, (c); card, 
for ord. in poetry, (c), Rem.; may bo 
made by adding digar, p. 193 (/); Frac¬ 
tions, Pers., how formed, p. 104 (o) ; 
for f , Ar. frac. to be used, Rem. I : 
airyak not used, Rem. II; nlm and niaj, 
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p. 194, footnote 2; Ar. fractions in speak- 
P* (^) i duals and pis. rarely used 
(b); minus J, Rem.; per cent., p. 199 j 

• (c); Decimals, p. 190 (/); other methods 
of expressing fractions (f/); Adverbial, 
Numerals, p. 190; Multiplicative, 
p. 197 ; Ar. seldom used (b) and (a); Dis 
TRiBUTiVES, p. 198; yagan yarjan, p. 198 
(1) and footnote 2; Recurring, p. 198; 
Approximvte, p. 199; numeral prefixed 
to noun forms comp, adj., p. 108 (17) and 
Rem. 

Numerical Adjectives, pp. 109-200 ; formed 
by silent (/i), § .05 (a), p. 199; Story 
Tellers idioms (6); obs. idioms from i 
Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, (6); Ar. num. adjs., 
p. 200 (c). 

Numerical Figures, p. S.*!. 

NUn-i munfnnl, p. 34:i, footnote I. 

Nugra^i, etc., how written, p. 400. 

Nuvxmb, p. 458 (e) and footnote 0. 


o 

Objective genitive, p. 448. 

Obscurity, = p. 031 (d): p. 054 

(6) (1) to (4); great length or brevity 
causes it, p. 059 (b). V/dc Ambiguit}^ 
and Incoherence. 

" Odd,’ or more, p. 198 (3). 

Odes, p. 035. 

Omens, p. 392 (r). 

On = immediately after, “ bi-, p, 504 (g). 

Once again, j). 197 (e). 

Only, position in sentence, p. 490 and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Onomatopy, p. 033 (A*). 

Optative mood, p. 233 (/) ; clauses, .*,50 (e); 
is form of <^ondit. clau.se, in trod need by 
hash chi budt, etc., p. 550 (<) and foot¬ 
notes 3 to 5 ; Opt. and Past Opt., rcprtv 
sented by same tense, p. 551 (<’), R<*m. ; 
in Mod. Pors., both can be repre.Mmtod 
by the Aor. or the Irnpi-rf., and the Past 
Opt. by the Plup. also, p. 551 (/). 

Or, p. ,342 (4). 

Order of Words, and Errors in, pp. 004-13; 
formal order, p. 004 (a); dat. follows th(^ 
acc. (6); words donoting time placed 
first (c); whim complement is a sentence, 
it comes last ((i) ; when obj. is cpialified 
by a rel. clause it can precede (r) : more 
than one verb at ei^d of sentence, p. 00.5 
(/) ; linpera. can begin claust* (/); in rn.c. 
a few verbs precede their dal . {g)\ posi¬ 
tion of first portiofi of comp, or pot. verb 
(h) ; Inversion (i) ; exam, of, pp. 005-7 ; 
avoid crowding circumstances together, 
p 607 (/); circumstances should not bo 
placed between two capital members [Ic ); 
corresponding order to be assigned to cir¬ 
cumstances {1); examples of collocation, 
pp. 608 (m) (n), 013; adjs. and phrases in 
appos. may follow the verb, p. Old (2). 

Ordinals, pp. 191-3. 

Orthography and Orthoepy, p. 1. 

Oxymoron, p. 631 (e) and footnote 7. 


P 

Pacha, leg of cattle only, in m.o., p. 309, 
footnote 3. 

Padshahat, Indian, on Ar. measure, p. 404, 
Rem. T- 

Pah, intorj., p. 369. 

Pair, noun in sing, after, p. 469 (6). 

Pak and ^a/, p. 161 (2). 

Palindromes, letters that are, p. 9 {h) and 
footnote. 

Paluda and faluda; p. 243, footnote 4. 

Paludan and palidan, amongst Afghans = 
to search, p. 243, footnote 4. 

Panja-yi duzdlda, or khamsa-yi mustoriqa, 
p. 206 (a) and footnote 7; names of, p. 
209 (/>) (1). 

Paradise, four grades of, p. 180 {w) and 
footnote 1 ; p. 190, footnotci 1. 

Paragraphs and chapters, p. 013, Rem. 

HI. 

Para I, 8iit>s., p. 125 {p) (2). 

Parddkhtan, p. 244, Kern and footnote 5. 

Parontlu^siH, p. 052 (/) and footnote 2. 

Par ikah-l, p. 127 (12). 

I Partiei[)les. Past. p. 527 (m) (1) to (n). p. 531 ; 
used conjunctively, final n considered 
a copulative conj., p. 527 (m) (I); re¬ 
dundant vilv with, p. 528 : can take place 
of adv. (2) and footnote 3; of subs., 
p. 5 9 (3) and footnotes 1 and 4; of a 
clause (4) ; of an adj. (5); as pass, part., 
f). 5.30 (6) ; used for pros. part, in Eng., 
p. 530 (7); and in Pers., with slight 
change of meaning (8); indicates stete 
(9); of c<‘rtain trans. vbs. is used pus- 
sivoly, p. 531 (10); nog. formed with na-, 
with na (11); as a moans of condensa¬ 
tion, p. 531 (r) ; ‘ rnisrelatod,’ p. 531 

(n) to ,532 ; p. 156 (r) (4); Ar. fern. Past 
Part. ,p. 51 [g); Perf. l*art. prefixed to 
buda = “ must ” in Af. Pers., p. 900 
(48, and footnote 1; Part. Pres., p. 532 

(o) ; part, in -an not much used, always 
for contin. action, p. 532 (o) to 533; 
contiri. tens(> may be formed by it, p. 
.53;; p. 156 (r) (1) and (3); Verbal 
Adjec. in -d, p. 54, Rem. ; Adverbial 
Part., p. 528 (2) and footnote 3; vide 
above: Partic iple Future, p. 535 (r), 
how formed ns(‘d in pi. (r) and footnote 
2 . 

Paronomasia, p. 055 (5) (2); p. 028 (/) and 
footnote 1. Vide also Tajnis. 

Parsis, Indian, how divided, p. 401, foot¬ 
note 3. 

PaM for va, p. 578 (2). 

Pashmaddn ~ so-and-so, such and such, 
p. 107 (2). 

Pan mdnda and ^aqah manda, p. 129, Rem. 
II. 

Passive Voice, pp. 285-88 ; methods of ex¬ 
pressing, p. 285 (6); not every verb ad¬ 
mits of a Passive, p. 280 (c); ex. of gram, 
pass., p. 286 (d) ; trans. Inf. used for 
pass., p. 286 (3); pass, to express possi¬ 
bility for impossibility, p. 286 (4); pass, 
expressed by Ar. Past Part., p. 287 (e); by 
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3rd pers. pi. of trans. (/); pass, of neut. 
vorh to express impossibility, App. B, p. 
891 and footnote 2. 

Past Tense, inde Preterite ; Eng. Past Indie, 
expressed by Pers. Aor., p. 539 (c); Past 
Habitual, for mere supposition, p. 547 
and footnote 3; for future but impossible 
suppositions, p. 547 and footnote 4; 
Past Potential vide Habitual; Past 
SxJBJ. and Past Presumi'tive, p. 531 (/)'; 
CoNTJN. Past Subj., p 523. 

Pathos, p. 522 (g) and footnote 3. 

Paya = thunder, vulg., p. 274, footnote I. 

Per, p. 322 (11) and footnote 9. 

Per cent., p. 1 5 (c). 

Perfect Tense, old form of 2nd pers. sing., 
p 232, VJIl Rem.; eontin. Perf., p. 232 
[c] (1) ; Perf. tense, pp. 523 {h)-l ; its use 
in Eng. {k) (1) ; expresH(Mi by Pers. Pret., 
]ip. 52.; {k)-4 ; Pers P(‘rf. indicates that 
an act is ])ast ])ut its effects conlinue, 
p. 524 ; indica(.('s time indef. and anterior 
to Prot., p. .524 ; in(!icat.(\s as recently 
lii.iflhed if time is indthinite, f). 525 (1); h 
dropped in ,3rd pers. sing., (2); aM 
omitted (3); subs, verb of other persons 
omitted in ccirtain S('ntences (3) ; some 
emphatic* statements, p. 52(); (‘\s. idus- 
trating Pret., Perf., and Idup., p. ,527 ^l ); 
PoNTiN. PmiF., p. 53(i (0 and Rem.: 
I’kuf. PiioaiiEssiVE, liow oxpre.ssod, p. 
51.3 (8); Peke. Sun.r., p. 542 {/). 

Periphrasis, p. GKi (/) and footnote 3 . 

Pc'imit, pp. 2 (>l- 2 . 

Persian, dialc^cts of, p. G3G ip)\ pro.so 
works, p, G39; JMod. Pens, simjiler, but 
lax (r) ; j’hchorical stylo, p. (142 {t); styles 
to lie compared, p. (ill {u). 

TVrspicuity, j), (>31 (d). 

Pidar-aag , p. 387 and footnote* 5. 

Pig in stables, p. 39.3 and footnote 1 . 

Pilar ml, vulg. for pirar-aal, p. 314, foot¬ 
note 1 . 

Plr and /^7rrt, p. 150 [a) (1); plra, fern., p. 
.547 and footnote G. 

Pi?'sal. Afghan, p. 1.51 (< 7 ). 

Piaar, as dimin., p. 397 (f); pisar-hazzdz = 
young cloth merchant, p. 441 and foot¬ 
note 3: piaar taj'angi, p. 442 (5): piaaril, 
vulg., p. 5 (/) and ]i. 95. Rern. II. 

P'lah, p 331 (G) ; piah-i ?n(in of place, and 
pish az man of lime, p 303 and footnote 
3 ; piah i ?nan Af. = m.c nazd-i man, 
p 8 G, footnote 3; pi.sh. a compar.,p. 175 
(.5); ptsh kardnn ~ to set a door ajar, 
p 3.3G, footnote 4; plah az an ki, followed 
by Pres. Subj. even wlien referring to 
past time, p. 502 {i). 

PiataH, p. 400 and footnote 5. 

Pithy, p. G44 and footnote 5, 

Please, *vide’ Pi-farmayid. 

Pleonasm, p. 645 and footnote 1 . 

Pluperfect, pp. 52G (/)-7; indicates time 
anterior to Pret., used in Condit. sen¬ 
tences, after kaahki, Eng. PIup ex¬ 
pressed by Pers. Pret., p 526 (Z): exs. 
illustrating Pret., Perf.. and Phip. (Z); 
Old Condit. Plup., p. 527, Rem. ; Con tin. 


Plup. not used, p. 538 (u) and p. 232 (c) 
(2; and footnote 3; a little used form of 
Plup., p. 232, IX, Rem. 

Ploce, p. 655 and footnote 1, and p GG 8 (») 
( 1 ) and footnote I. 

Plural, formation of* in Class Pers., pp. 
58-64; of nouns ending in d or u, p. 59 

(c) ; of words ending in silent (/i), p. 69 

(d) (c); in aspirated h, p. 60 (e), Rem.; 
Ar. words take Pers. pi., p. GO (/) ; br. 
Ar. pis. (/); reg fern. Ar pi. (g); used for 
neu. nouns, p. GI (f 7 ); pi. of pis. ,(/<); bar¬ 
barous form, p. (32 (f); Pers. words with 
Ar. br. pi. {/) ; Ar. fern. pi. added to 
some Pers. words (Zr) ; br. y)l. and bar¬ 
barous pi. may have different meanings, 
p. G3, Rern.; reg. Ar. inasc pi. (Z) ; in 
Mon. Pers., p. G4; a few Ijr. pis. used 
in m.c. oven by the vulgar, p. G5 (c^); in- 
(lorrectly used as sings., p. 1 (rjjRc’im. ; 
fern., Ar. pis. used in me. (d) ; Pers. 
words with imitation, Ar. fern. pi. (cZ) ; 
pR. of pis used in m.c*., p. (>6 (< 0 ; rog. 
rnase. Ar. pi. in speaking (k): br. pi. 
treated as sing., Pers. pi. adilcui, p, 469 
footnote ! ; pi. usc'd for respect, ]> 472 
(p) : to give prominonr;o to a word, p. 
4G7 (c); used for sing, ro avoid a pointed 
allusion, p. 473 (g) : Ihig. pi trans. by 
Pers. .sing., p. 473 (r) ; pi after cardinal 
(a): witli several nouns, pi. termination 
added to last, p. 474 (c); pi. of aliutur- 
hachcha, etc., p. 475 (a')- with Pret, or 
ImpcTf., diffc^renc ‘0 (.r); hamin qadr and 
hannn qadr-hd (y ); roj^al pi., p. 476, foot¬ 
note 2 ; subs, refloated in pi. to indicate 
superlative ( 5 ); pi. datnd^ “bloods” for 
excess, p. 350 and footnote 1 ; pi. used in 
Qur^an wlion Allah speaks, p. 288 (h) 
and footnote 3; the Fates as a possible 
pi. subject, footnote 4. 

J*oetry, p. G34 (m). 

Polysyndeton, p. 651 (c/) and footnote 3. 

Posh posh, p. 371 and footnote 3, and p. 372 
and footnote 3. 

Pcissession, expressed by dat., p. 77 {g), 
Rem. ; by mdl, * vide’ under Mine. 

Possible, expressed by shndan, p 248 ( 6 ) ; 
as quickly as possible, p. 627 (23) and 
footnote 1 . 

Potential, I*ast tense, vide Habitual. 

Prayer, times of, p. 206 (cZ). 

Precativo, class., p. , Rem. ; p. 233 (/). 

Precision, lack of, p. 658 {a). 

Predicate = p. 636 (n). 

Predicative Clauses, pp. 562-70; in class. 
I'ers., the statement that completes the 
predicate is indirect nom., p. 562 (a); 
but in Mod. Pers. in indirect (b ); after 
verbs of commanding, for bidding, etc., 
indirect preferred (c); exs. of direct, p. 
664 (d); m.c. exs. of indirect, p. 665 (c); 
same sentence may be rendered by direct 
or indirect and have different meanings, 
exs., p. 566 (/) and p. 567; the 2 con¬ 
structions may account for the differ¬ 
ence in tenses in some subor. clauses, 
p. 667, Rem. II; exs. of other Pred. 
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clansos, p. 508 {g) to p 570; Pred. j 
clauses changed from Condit., p. 551 (g). i 

^Prepositions, pp. 322-38; noun preceded ' 
and followed by a prep., p. 322 (c); prep, 
added for emphasis, p. 3-'3 (c) (2); 2 
preps., or prep, and adv., joined (d); 1 
andar—daVy p. 324 {g); exs. of simple ' 
preps, (h); Particles of exception, p. 330 j 
(1), Rem. ; may bo used adverbially (/) ; | 
words that may bo preceded by simple i 
preps., p. 331 (2); the subs, that take ' 
the place of preps, in m.c., p. 332 (n); 
exs. of common props., p. 333 (o); nazd, : 
used for pers. only; some preps, in¬ 
terchangeable, p. 338 (20); (;ompar. and 
sup. sullixes added to, p. lYii (o) (2); 
preps, syntax, pp. 5()2-5; may be ex- ■ 
pressed by izdfat, p. 502 (a) ; ropeattnl i 
and not repoatcnl (6) ; among and amidst 
(d); between and betwixt (o); govorn- 
rnont of, p. 600, vide under Government. ■ 
Vide also P'lsh, Ba^d. 

Pr('S(mt Pon.se, diamat. pros., p. 200 (2) 
and footnote 4 ; pros, tense, p. 510 (c); in 
class. Pers, chiefly used for i)ef. or , 
Gontin. Pres., rareh' for Fut., p. 511 (c); S 
in Mod. Pers. as a PreiS. Dof. or Indof. (d) 
(I), as Fut. {d) (2); in J'ot. sense, p. 512 
(3); in quoting (4); in dram, narration 
(5'; meonsislent to change time from 
Pros. t,(j Past (5); mod in Persia for Fng. 
Past, p. 513 (6); for propo.sitioiis that 
are always true or false (7); for Fng. 
Perf. (8) ; dramatically^ used for Fut., 
Hern. I; Contin. Pres., Rem, IT ; “1 do l 
not and will not” and “is and always ■ 
has,” how expressed, j). 52() {k). | 

Presumptive Past, vide P^'iit. 

Preterite Perfect, Past Definite, pp. 515-7 ; 
used in narrating events tliat clo.sely fol¬ 
low each other, hi- prefixed, exs., p. 515 
{g ); expresses action ju'it completed, used 
for Pres. Subj,, as an uncertain Future, in 
flass. Pers. after verbs of ordering, p. 576 
and footnotes 1 to 6; refor.s to a definite 
point of time and Pref. to Indef., p 517 ; 
like tho Iniperf. is used for the Pros., p. 
517 and footnotes 2 and 3; used for Eng. 
Plup,, p. 526 {1); exs. illustrating Pret., 
Perf., and Plup., yi. 527 (/); takes place 
<jf Eng. Inf., p. 530, footnote 3 ; mod for 
Aor. and Pres, in conditions, p. 251, foot¬ 
note 1 ; used for Pres. Subj., p. 539 (5), 
Hem. and p. 543 (2) ; in conditions, p. 
555 (e); Pret. and Imperf. with sing, and 
pi. noun, p. 475 (;j) ; class. Pret. forms of 
3rd pers. sing., as guftdy p. 231 , footnote 2. 

Prose, p. 634 (m); tlireo kinds, p. 637 (o) 

8 ; impassioned Eng. pro.^io has rhythm, 
etc,, Rem., Prosody, accent and quan¬ 
tity, in Eng. and Ar., p, 635 and foot¬ 
note 1. 

Pros to aemainomenony p. 6G1 and footnote.s 
1, 2 and 5. 

Protasis, understood, p. 548 (c) (l),Rem.; 
Plup. for Imperf., p. 549 (d). 

Pronouns, Personal, p. 08; md vulg. for 
man (a); voc. of tu (a); ay an ki (a) ; 

69 


man ra (vulg.) and nian-l r5, footnote 3; 
with prop.s., p. 69 (a) ; for 3rd pors., the 
demons, semetimes u^od, p. 69 ( 6 ); u 
used for an {h ); banda irni^lis, kamlnay 
{h ); vide also Aqall, Du^d-gu, Haqu] 

3rd pers. pi., polite forms, p. 70 (d) (c) 
(/); Syntax of, p. 476; pi. of shemd (e); 
Affixed Pronouns, p. 71 ; -ash and 
-ahdn for animates, and inanimates, p. 

71 {a) ( 2 ); how enunciated, p. 72 (3) ;ii 
after final -i (4); after alif-i ynaqmra ( 6 ) ; 
vowel poetically omitted (5), Rom.; 
after final hamzah^ ( 6 ) : after silent /), p. 

72 (5) and p. 73 (/); joined to eon j. ki 
{b)y Kern.; after -d or -n (e) ; exs. (d) ; 
pi. affixed prons. not nmeh used in class. 
Pers., J 3 , 73 (c) ; not followed by rdy p. 
7*1, Rom. II; ambiguity of, J) 74 (f/); in 
m.c. affixed to some y)n‘ps , p. 75 [h) ; 
not afiixetl to Intr, bU, bi, tTiy juZy zabaVy 
etc. (A); when y)o.ssess., how named (h); 
some mod. vulgarisms (v); may take 
tho I laeo of reflexives (/); joined to fpial. 
adj. and not to mum, p. 152 (/); affixed 
take the y)laee of tlio dal. in rd, p. 450 
( 8 ); ra omitted after noun in class, P('rs., 
p. 457 (18); 7'u omitted wIkui tho yu’on. 
is the obj., p. 458 (21) ; Possi:ss; vf. Pro¬ 
nouns, p. 75; al'tixod jirons as possetF 
sives, p. 75 (a)-, followi'd by rd (a); 
clasr^i(•ai]y 7d used only aftta* 3r(l y)ers., 
foof.noto 2 ; eases formed by y)rey)S., y). 76 
(a); suffixed to last of a series of nouns, 
(a), Rem. ; ('xymvssed by pors prons. (5); 
sop. yiron. in aec. requires ra {b) ; d d. 
formed by rd or bl- {b) ; sey). yirons. come 
last {b)y Pcom. ; voc. of man (5), Rem. ; 
sey:). j:)rou. witli az — possi'ssion (d) ; 
reflex, ywon ™ yiossession (e) ; demons, 
pron. = “mine, thine.” etc., (/); nialri 
/nany etc. = mine, etc., y>. 77 (f/) ; pos¬ 
session oxy)ressod by the dat. (g), Rorn.; 
po^s. yireeeding its noun, p. 612 ( 10 ) and 
footnote 2. Pi.EFLEXiVE and Recipro- 
(.’AL Pronouns, y). 77 (a); refer to subj. 
(a); kh'ud. for animate or inanimate nouns 
(a) (I); khad. or khjnish but not khnxah- 
tan witJi immatunal things, p, 78 (4) ; 
kJind. common in compounds, p. 79 (a), 
lloin. 1 ; kJiud-liu iy)l., (a), Rem II; 
kjindhd-muny etc., ditto; hl-nnfsl-Jd ( 6 ); 
kh^n'ish for tli^id (c) ; khwisfdany poss. 
and reflex., unlike kjiwrsfi. can stand 
alorio, occurs in coniyjounds, used for 
rational beings only, p. 80 (d) ; in m.c. 
is a subs, only, p. 81 (/); in Mod Pers. 
can he expressed by affixed pronouns, 
p. 81 (/i); khnd (e); in rn.c. reflex, does 
not always refer to subj., p. 81, Rem. I ; 
khnd-hay Rem. 11 ; be Mind-am and hl- 
khndy Kern. Ill; kAivhAu-tf'andy subs., 
p. 81 (/); khivisbtan = reflex pron. (g) ; 
in Mod. Pers reflexives can be expressed 
by affixed prons., p. 81 (h) ; Reciprocal 
pronouns, p. 81 (^) and p. 100 ( 6 ) ; De¬ 
monstrative yjronouns may = posses¬ 
sion, pp. 70 (/)-7 ; im ancient form of 
in, p. 82 {h) ; pis. ( 6 ); dn-hd classically= 
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they (6); idioms with an, p. 83 {d) (/); 
fn=latter («); an in certain phrases (g ); 
an in mystic poetry, p. 84 (h); In u an 
m e. = various things (i ); In = about to 
(t): In =• bore I am, p. 85 (/); old idiom 
with in (/) ; hi kuja va an kuja (k ); posi¬ 
tion of (ni) ; added exs. of demonstra¬ 
tives (n ); %nak\ dnak, p. 87 (o); ant 
(p); Emphath; Demontstrative pro¬ 
nouns, pp 87-8, ride Hamin and Haman ; 
Compound I^emonstkative pronouns, 
pp. 88-90, ‘vide* Gkunhiy Chundn 
Hamchil, etc.. Chandln, Chanddn: In- 
TEiiRoaATivE pronouiis, pp. 01-8 ; ki ? is 
dof. and requires m, p. 130 (h). ‘Vide’ 
Ktiddin, Ki, Chi, Chand, Chirn; Stjustt- 
TUTEH for rNTEiiR. pronoims, p. 98; chi- 
guna, p. 98 (a); chun (b); Indefinite 
Pronouns, pp. 98-129; fiama is def. and 
requires ra, p. 130 {b) : “ one” can often 
be rendered by har An, p. 104, Rom. II; 
expressed by 2nd pors. sine. Aor. or Past 
Habit, (c) (0). ‘ Vide* Yak-i, Dlgar 

fjhayr, Ahad I, Kas, kaft I, Adatn, Tmon, 
Shath^-^, Mich, etc., (dilz, rhiz-l, Fvlhn, 
So-and-so, Such and such. Hoth, Neither 
of two, Chand (a few), Qadr-i, etc., Hama, 
etc., Jumla^ etc., JamV, Srdlr, Kaffa, 
Tamdm, etc., Kull, etc., ^Amma. Har, 
etc., Han-l, otc.., Guruh~t, Ahy/ir, Para l, 
JOiurdorl, Kam-if Andak-i, Taraf-l, 
Barkh-i, Juzv-i, LaJdL*-~tf Shamma-l, 
Nahza, Zana, Par-i kdh-%, Ba'z-i, Bis- [ 
gar, Baql, etc. : Syntax of Pronouns, j 
pp. 470-90; pors. prons., Shnh and pi., i 
p 479 (a), etc. ; prons. should follow their ! 
nouns without the intervention of 1 
another noun, p. 479 ; “ it” prospective, : 
irnnorsonal, p 480; pronoun shfuild not ; 
refer to a noun following, p. 480, Ram. i 
T1 and p. G12 (10) and footnote 2; I.st 
pers more worthy than 2nd, etc., p 481 , 
(b) : if antecedent to prons, is not known 
ambiguity results, p. 482 (d) (1); position 
of ra with an affi.xed pron. often deter- ' 
mines antecedent (2) ; * former ’ and ; 

‘latter,’ p. 483 (c) (1) and (2); pros, and ’ 
rotros, p. 484 (3); ‘such’=^ of unity, 

p. 484 (4); an ki, ie A*?'and accusatives ; 
(/); omission of pors. pron. when not : 
emphatic, p. 485 {g) (h) ; noun repeated ' 
to avoid use of ambiguous pron., Rom, ; 
pens. pron. in.^^erted when ernpliatic (^) ; 

‘ eacli other ’ and ‘ one another,' ‘ ev^ery,* 
pp 479 -80 (1): either, nm'lher im) ; .«olf 
(n) ; all (o); both (p): Relative Pro¬ 
nouns, syntax of.pp. 487 (i/j-hOr); ‘which’ 
referring to a clause = ki, p. 487 {q) (1) ; 
‘that’ for ‘who,’ and Pers. paraphrase 
{q) {2): ‘that’and ‘who’ restrictive ( 7 ) 

(3) ; ‘what* and ‘that which,’ p. 488 

(4) ; how relatives should bo placed to 
avoid ambiguity (9) ; transition from a 
rel. clause to one of affirmation, p. 489 
( 8 ); errors in the use of the relatives ( 8 ); 
errors in concord of, p. 600 (g) : pron. of 
rel. clause, how styled, p. 559 (4). 


Pronunciation of consonants, p. 11; sum¬ 
mary, p. 40. 

Proper names, definite, p. 130 (6). 

Prophets, number of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Pun, ‘ vide ’ Tapits. 

Punctuation, p. 37. 

Pusht pusht, p. .‘{71 and footnote 3, and 
p. 372 (10) and footnote 3; pusht-i ham, 
p. 337, footnote 2. 

Pustln daridan, etc., idioms, p. 416 and 
footnote 1. 

J’uzzles, Persian, in inserting diacritical 
points, etc., p. 44. 


Qabl, p. 331 (6); qabl az an ki, followed by 
Pros. Subj., p 502 (?’). 

Qabuldnidan, rn.c.,x>- 2^4 (/). 

Qadr-i. in qadr, etc., p. 112 {h). 

Qahuia-chl. p. 409 and footnote 5. 

Qajar, p. 653 and footnote 5. 

Qalam-dun, p. 410 and footnote 3. 

Qalil and qalilA, ‘ vide’ Andak-i. 

Qamls and chihil-vdr, p. 378 (7) and foot¬ 
note 4 

Qand — loaf sugar, p. 377 and footnote 4. 

Qaslda-yi madkiyya, p. 635. 

QaPiba, not common, followed by izafat, 
p. 117(13). 

Qaza and Qadar^ p. 393 {i). 

Qishldq, * vide * Yildq. 

Qism and Jur, p. 470 (1) ; aqsam, pi. (w). 

Qizil-bash, p. 653 and footnote 5. 

Qiziljih, qizilcha, dimin., p. 396 and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Quantity, words signifying are in 

appos., p. 621 ih). 

Qudrat i kd 7 nil and qudrat-i kamila, p. 157 
(0 (3). 

QifPa?i, purchasing, p. 380 (17) and Rem. 


R 

BUf of acc., after proper names, certain 
prons , hama, interr.of, ki, yak-l, etc., 
p. 130 (6); omitted in Gnlistan, foot¬ 
note 4; ra of dat. cannot be omitted (c) : 
in Mod. Pers. the affix possessive prons. 
usually have ra, this construe, rare in 
class. Pers. (c); ra ^and def. nouns that 
have the ^ of unity, p. 131 (/); ra — 

bar ay, p. 403 and footnote 5; ra with 
def and indef. noun appos., p. 618 (d). 
Yidt Accusative and Dative cases. 

Radd kardan and shudan, p 334, footnote 
1; in rn.c. radd shudan to pass by, 
miss the mark, p. 176 lo) (3) and footnote 
I. 

Rufizl, p. 653 and footnote 6. 

Rattan, p. 263; = to continue, Afghan, 
p. 263 (a): raw k (/); = to be on the 
point of, m.c. ih). 

Rajay, name of a metre, p. 637 (o) and foot¬ 
note 1. 
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Raji* and ‘5^id, = pron. in rel. clause, p. 569 

( 4 ). 

Ram, popular belief, p. 379 (16) and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Raftta-hazary p. 65!) and footnote 7. 

‘Rather than,’ p. 170 (t') (2); zlnhar^ 
pp. 370-1. 

Ratl^ Indian weight, p. 214, footnote 3. 
Rauza ‘ vide ’ Rawza. 

Razrriy a division of poetry, p. 635. 

RawzUy meanings of, Indian belief, p. 323, 
footnote I, 

Rawza-bhwa7r, style of signature, p. 70 (c), 
Rom. 

Ravanidan rai'una , substituted for, 
p, 284, Rem. 

Redundanoy, ]). 645 {/>) and footnote I ; 

p. 668 (;■). 

Reflexive Verbs, p. 285 (0- 
Refrain of S mg, p. 640 {d) (3). 

Relative Pronoun, and Demonstrative or 
Relative Ya, pp. 141-9, so rel. pron., 
particle hi takes its place, p. 141 [a); 
pron in rel. clause omitted or inserted, 
(a); noun before a rel. clause may bo 
considered def. even if prec^eded in 
Eng. by in def. article, p. 141 (6) and 
footnote 4, and p. 142 (di; noun made 
specially:,def. by ya (6); is possibly an 
extension of the izafat^ p. 142 {h) ; this 
ya corresponds to the Eng. rentrictive rel. 
pron. (c) ; names of tliia yd (c) ; how 
written (c); pron in rel. clause expressed 
or understood, pp. 142-4 (d); another 
way of declining the rel., p. 144 (e) ; ox. 
of incorrect modern construction (e) and 
footnote 5; rel. cannot be joined to sing, 
of demons, prons. an and 2a, or to kai\ 
pp. 144-5 (f/); may bo added to pi., 
p. 145 {q ); should not be joined to pers. 
prons (q) ; c;an bo omitted when noun 
is made def. demonstr. pron., oxh. 
(h); omitted from noun following <7nc/ii, 
p. 146, footnote 1 ; ex. of its omploymont i 
alter an and in (i) ; with proper names ! 
(/); with noun qualified by a .simple adj, 1 
(h) (1) ; ex. from ya‘df and its mod. 
oquiv., p. 146 (ra)’ with subs, and nura., 
p. 147 {71) : az qardr-l hi ma^lum ml- . 
shaimd (o) ; if noun is indef., verb precedes i 
hi {h) ; exs of omission in non-restrictive ' 
rel. clauses (r) ; demons, ya before hi 
may represent tl^ indef. art., 

p. 148, Rern. : cimnan ami chanddn used 
with demons, yd in India and Afghan¬ 
istan but not in Persia (»*#): abstract sing. , 
nouns do not admit of rel. yd ; may be 1 
used with pi. abstract nouns, concrete 
nouns take p. 143 (t’) ; added to | 

last of two nouns coupled by iw ); | 

Relatives introducing the Subjuno- 
TiVE. p. 538 { a ); Relative Clatj.ses, 
pp. 558-62; introduced by “who, what, | 
etc.,’ p 558 (a) (1) ; position of relative, 
p. 659 (2) (3); antecedent to hi may be a 
demons , indef., or pers pron., or com¬ 
mon or proper noun,p. 559 (4); common 


noun in restrictive rel. clauses may be 
preceded by demonstrative pron. or fol¬ 
lowed by yd, footnote 4; antecedent and 
pron. of relative clause, how termed, 
p. 559; exs., p. 560 (5): excessive sus- 
pence, p. 561 (5) and footnote 6, and 
p. 562 (c); rel. clause may be converted 
into condit. (d); one relative may do 
duty for more than one clause, if in 
different cases the rel. repeated or other¬ 
wise, p. 601 (e) ; exs. illustrating the 
government of some verbs and preps., 
p. 602 (/). 

Relative Noun, Ar., p. 400 (3) and footnote 
3; Persian imitations, ditto. Vide also 
App(^ndi.x A. 

Repetition of Woi’d or Phrase, Jingling 
Sounds, Allitoratif)n, pp 622-8 ; exs. of 
jingling words, p. 622 (a); MEANiNOiiEHS 
Appositive (a) and Remarks I and 11 ; 
the same nmnber repeated has a distri¬ 
butive, contimiative, or intensive sense, 
other words (h); Ar. 8ing. followed by its 
br. pi., p. 624 (c) ; two different measures 
from same root (d) ; Pers. pi preceding 
Pers. sing, (c) ; Profess. Story-tollors 
repeat same word for continuation (/) : 
repetition of word or phrase for emphasis 
(q); repetition of sulistantive with izdfat, 
p. 625 (4); Exs. of repetition [i) (1) to 
( 27 ) ; Persians repeat Jh’esont but not 
Fast I’art., p. 627 (26) and footnote 2; 
Af;^hans repeat Past Part. (28); Alli¬ 
teration, p. 628 (/). 

Require, expressed l)y hh^vdstan, p. 260 (/' 

Registered post, p. 213 (c). 

Resemblance, adjectives of, p. 168 (16). 

Rhetoric ami Composition, pp. 629-44 ; 
definition of Rhetoric, oratory, etc. ; liow 
divided ; no Ar. terms exactly corre¬ 
sponds to “ Rhetoric ”; how divided by 
the Arabs, p 629 (a): Composition, = 
inshd, p. 630 (5) ; Stylo, kinds of (r) ; 
two merits common to all stylos (d) ; 
Figures (r) ; variety, p. 632 (/); pathos 
(q) ; ludicrous stylo (/<•) : liurnoiir (i) ; wit 
(/) ; melody or harmony, f). 633 (h ); taste 
(/); composition divided into Prose and 
I’oetry; rhythm, rhyme, melro, p. 634 
(m): qlt not Tuizrn. p. 635 and footnote 2 ; 
Bazm and Raztn, what they include ; divi¬ 
sions of Eng. poetry, p. 635; Prose; 
simple, compound, and complex sen¬ 
tences, p. 636 (??.) (1); balanced sentence 
(2); periodic or loose sentences (3); Mii- 
rajjaz prose, Musajja'- or Muqaffg., Saj* 
and its divisions. MuraP8a\ p. 637 (o) ; 
*Ari prose,p. 638 (o) : Eng. prose and 
rhythm, balance, exs. of Ant ithesis, IshHq- 
dq, Tajnla, Taqllh., the Fasdna^yi Ajd'ib 
(o); Persian, the language of several coun¬ 
tries (p) ; dialects, some Indian prose 
works, p. 639; Mod. Pers. prose simple 
but lax, p. 640 (r); quality, preferable 
to quantity, long and short sentences, 
p. 641 ; rhetorical style of the Persians, 
the Am^dr-i Suhayli, p. 642-4; com¬ 
parison of works suggested for students. 
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p. 644. Errors in Rhetoric, pp. 659- 
72 ; incoherence, p. 659 (a) ; length and 
brevity, source of obscurity (6); construc¬ 
tion that looks to the implied sense pros to 
sBmainomenon and katasun^s'iriy p. 660 (c); 
zeuqma, p. 663 [d) ; negatives, too many 
(e ): exs. of further errors, p. 064 (/); 
metaphor, false, p. 665 (^)(1) ; Irish bulls, 
incongruities of speech, p. 667 (2) and 
footnote 2; confusion as to topical subject 
{h) ; majaz-i mahall bi-ism-i hdl [h] and 
footnote 3; skilful use of same word in 
different senses, p. 668 (i) (1); unskilful 
use, Kem. ; Tantology or Hashv-i 
QabTj? (2 ) ; a new construction should 
not bo introduced without cause, p, 669 
{k) ; Antithests, faulty, incomplete, p. 
(>70 (/); Climax, (m) (1); An>iglimax 
( m) (2) ; Rule of Suhpence, violation 
t>f, p. 671 (n); CoTTEHENCE, illogical com- 
])ound sentence®, p, 671 (o) ; mistaken use 
of ‘and,’ p. 672 (o). 

RlivMi, p. 634 {m). 

Rico, grains for weighing drugs in India, 
p. 214, footnote 3. 

Jiid'tn, coarse, polite phrases, p. 241 and 
footnote 4. 

Riza-khwanT, of nightingale, p. 380 and 
footnote 1. 

Roots or Stems, of simple Rers. verbs, 
p. 239; of Arabic, Appendix A. 

Uu-yi ham ,, m.c., = on an average, p. 355, | 
footnote 1; p. 302 (7) and p. 304. 

Rud'-khtdna, p. 413 and footnote 1. 

Rug'-ah handwriting, p 36. 

Kustam, p. 179 (4) and footnote 2. 

Rilz-1 jnwza'', longest day, p. 210 (c): r^iz i 
iskamha-shily (c) : rnz-i viahada — ‘ a 

rainy day,’ p. 228 (r). 

Ruzana, p. 291, Rom. 

Ruz-guh and Ruzak-7, p. 228 (/) and foot¬ 
note 2. 

S 

tSu and o«a, suffix, prob. connected with 
Hindi .sa, p. 419 and footnote 1. 

Sad, written with s to distinguish it from 
Ar. saddy p. 183, footnote 3 and p. 184, 
Rem. II; du sad class, for diiirwt, p. 183; 
sadha, hazar-huy etc., p. 189 (fc); sadha-yi 
warduniy Af., p. 190 (k). 

Sat and puky p. 161 (z). 

SajaVy Prophet died in, Last Day, p. 392 
and footnote 2. 

Sag-i klsty p. 293 (/) (2) and footnote 9. 

Sahib, with izafat, p. 436 (g) ; fern, and pi. of 
(g); without izafaty p. 437 {a) ; p. 440 (5). 

SaHfy prop. = “ remainder.” also =r “ the 
whole ” ; followed by izafat, p. 117 (12). 

Saj^ . = rhymed prose, mutavazin, mutarrafy 
murasm\ p. 637 (o). 

Sakhta hashy p. 265 (b). Rem IV. 

= adulteration, p. 281, footnote 
2 and (d) (2). 

Sakhtany :=kardanin compounds, p. 245 (3) 
and footnote 3; p. 281 (d); intr. = “ to 
put up with,” (d) (1), 


Salam, kardan and khwandan, p. 604 and 
footnote 2; salam^^^ ^alay-kumy etc., 
p. 382 (g). 

SaldmPi ^ibarat or simplicity, p. 631 (d). 

Salkhy = last of the month, p. 193 (h). 

SalUy ‘ vide ’ Shi la. 

Salutation, of Jews, p. 382 and footnote 
4 ; of Muslims, p 382-3 and footnote 5. 
F^fie Greeting- 

Suuy T., = total, p. 419 and footnote 3. 

SanaH^ or Figures, p. 631 (e). 

Sang-i ahy p. 215 (6). 

Sdni, not rol. adj., p. 401, Rem. II. 

j Suql-namay p. 635. 

i Sary without izafaty p. 437 (a) and p. 438 

I (4) ; Sar^i shundy p. 386 and footnote 3; 
sar-i ash, etc., Af. idiom, p. 310 (4); sar-i 
khaVy intruder, p. 386 (1) ; sar-afganday in 
Mod. Pers. = ashamed ; class. = head cut 
ofT. p. 174 {i) (2) and footnote 3 

Sar-d hdld, p. 394 and footnote 1. 

Sardhaty clearness, stylo, p. 631. 

Sar-darakhtf, p. 449 and footnote 4. 

Sarf, p. 48; Sarf-i saghlr and sarf-i kahlr, 
Indian term, p. 234, Rein. 11. 

Sarkan parknn, Afgjitin, p. 627 (30) and 
footnote 3 

Sar-khtpdr. of wife, p. 440 and footnote 3. 

Sarmd-yi plr zdl, p. 219 (f/). 

Sar-7'dJuy ‘ vide ’ Dam-rdhl, 

Satinas, p. 635. 

Sat'dr and Savara, p. 308 and footnote 2. 

Sdya-yi shumd kam na-sha^ad, p. 3S4 and 
footnote 3. 

Sayyidy signature of, p. 70 (c). 

, SazldaUy p. 266, etc. 

I Scarcely, p. 293 (3) ; scarcely over, vide 

I E vor. 

; Sea-cunny, p. 606 and footnote 1. 

, Seasorrs, p 205 - ylldg and qiahldqy p. 206 

1 Sects of Islam, etc., p. 19 ), footnote 1 ; pi. 
of, from Ar. rel. noun, p. 400 and foot- 

i note 3. 

I ‘ Seldom if ever,’ p. 50 (/). 

Serai-vowels, p. 22 {d). 

Sentences, order of. pp. 612-3. Remarks 1 
and 11 ; Halanced Sentence, p. 636 (n) 
(2); Periodic or Loose sentence (3); 
sentences not to be extended beyond 
their natural close, p 658 {d). 

Seiitimontal vide Mandhir. 

Sha, corrup. of cha, dimin., p. 396 (5). 

Shah i yaldd, p 210 (c); shab-i chahdr 
shaffiba, etc., p. 211; shah-guzashtay m 
m.c., izafat often omb-ted, p. 313 (6). 

Shabdsh. p. 368 and footnote 3. 

Shdh-khun and shab-i khuriy p. 425 and 
footnote 4. 

Shdgird chapaVy p. 509 and footnote 1. 

Shdhy bow addressed, p. 70 (c), Rem. ; look 
fortunate, right to see any woman un¬ 
veiled, p. 392 and footnote 3. 

Shah i chirdyht for castor oil, p. 378 (6) and 
footnote 3. 

Shdhy khary div, give idea of size, p. 170 (e). 

Shahr-i khdmdshdn and mahaUoryi khdmu- 
ahdny p. 435 and footnote 2. 
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ShaMitfjf indef. prons., p. 103 (c) (4) and 
Rein. I; shamma-l, p. 127 (10). 

Shan, affixed pron., vide Ash. 

•Sharminda, p. 15G (r), Kem. 

Shast for ahast. p. 184, Rem. II. 

Shavanda, p. 248, footnote 2. 

Shayad, = ^ho\M, p. 287 (/) and footnote 
6; p. 290 {Ic) (1) and footnote 1: always 
followed by Aor., p. 300 (3) ; p. 305 (24). 
Vide also Shayisia 

Shayista and shay ad, the only parts of 
shdmstan, q.v., used in coll., p. 541 (d) 
and footnote 1. 

Shdyistan. p. 200, etc. ; p 540 (d). 

Shi^ahs' oath, p. 290 [i). 

Shikasia, hand vvritin;:^, p. 30. 

Shlla, vulff. for shilln, the Indian salu, 
p. 378 (7) and footnote 5. 

Shil/a. ‘ vide ’ Shlla. 

Shindwanldan, not nsod in Persia, p. 283 

(c) (2). 

Shir, ~ “ lion ” iii Persia, p. 23, footnote 1. 
Should, expressed by Imporf. of khy^dstan, 
p 201 ig) : by huyad, p. 271 (o) ; by 
shay ad. p. 287 (/) and footnote 0. 

Shout’s distance, p. 213 [a) and footnote 5. 
Shudnn, aux. verb, p 218: for forininj? 
^raniraatic pass, (r) : idioms with p. 249 

(d) : = favanistan, p. 253 (d) ; p. 540 (d). 
Shuma-ha and Shumdyan, pis. of shtima, 

p. 70 (c). 

Shutur dldl ? Na; p. 343, footnote 1. 

SI, si-md (class.) and si-sad, p. 183. 

Sifr, in Ar. not a nximeral, p. 182, fooP 
note. 

Signs and Signals, pp. 389-90. 

Sila, kaf-i sila, ‘ vide’ Maw ml. 

Slw>, = wire, p. 415, footnote 3. 

Simile or Tashhlh, p. 631 (e). 

Simplicity, = salasat-i Hbarat, p. 631 (d). 
Since, p. 523 {k) and footnote 4 and p. 625, 
Remark, 

Sipas, p. 331 (4) and (7). 

Siyahat, probably implies pilgrimage, p. 

585, footnote 1. 

Siyag or Dlwanl. p. 34, 

Sizdali, unlucky to say, p. 182, footnote 4. 
So—As, in compar. between clauses, p. 179 

(5) . 

So-and-so, or such and such, pp. 107-8; 
fuldn for person or thing, fylana or fulan, 
fern., p 107 (c)’; yarn, vulg. m.c. Rem. 
TI; fulanl, persons only (2); Fulan u 
Bahman, Fuldn 'X Pashmadan, pi, of 
persons or things (2); fuldn, but not 
fuldni, may be used as an adj., former 
indef., latter def*, p. 108 (2); chi chiz, 
etc., = what’s his name (3); Bdstar u 
hlstar, practically obsolete ( 4 ) ; fulan 
for chandln, Rem. 

So much , p. 362 (13). 

Solar, year, p. 206 (a); solar months, 
p. 207 (b) ; solar letters, p. 31. 

Solecism, p. 630 (d) and footnote 3 and 
p. 631 (d). 

** Somehow or other,” how rendered, p. 370 

( 6 ) . 

Song, comic, p. 636. 


Speech, parts of, p. 48. 

Spite of, in, p. 307 (8); p. 360, footnote 1 ; 
expressed by 6a, p. 504 (/). 

Square, so many yards square, p. 214 (d). 

Stories, poetical, p, 636. 

‘ Strange still,’ how expressed, p. 178 (r). 

Street cries, p. 376 (d). 

Style, p, 630 (c) (d); rhetorical stylo of 
Persians, p. 642 (t) ; further observations 
on style, pp. 652 (a)-8; better known 
word preferable to less known, a concrete 
term to an abstract, etc. (a); Persians 
fond of obfiolote and oiit-of-tho-way 
terms, p. 052 (a); exs. of ajTibiguous 
words, p. 653-4; ])hrases or words sus¬ 
ceptible of different interpretations or 
used successively in different senses, 
p. 654 (6); skilful use of same word in 
different senses, p. 655 (6) (2) ; inconsis¬ 
tent words or pluases to bo avoided (3) ; 
affe(‘tation of (‘xcellenco or ‘ fine writing ’ 
(4) ; tho marvellous, puerile, profound 
stylos, p. (‘)5() (r) (1); lack of profusion, 
p. 6.>8 (2) ; sentences not to bo extended 
beyond their natural close, p. 658 (d) ; 
figurative language, p. 658 (r). 

Subject, confusion as to logical subject of 
discourse, p, 667 (h); subject and verb, 
concord of, vide Concord. 

Subjective genitive, p. 44S. 

Subordiwato clauses, p. 545, etc.; p. 636 (n) 
(1). Vide Conditional, Optative, Con¬ 
cessional, Toinporal, Local, Modal, Rela¬ 
tive and Predicative Clauses. 

Subjunctive Mootl, pp. 538-44; indicates 
uncertainty ; conjs. and rols. that intro¬ 
duce it; gen. employed to express condi¬ 
tion, intention, desire, doubt, end, p. 538 
(a); introduced by ki, p. 539 (a), Rom. ; 
when 2nd verb is Inf. in Eng., Pors. Subj. 
is used for it, even if principal verb is 
past, p. 539 (6); in class. Pors., Inf. also 
used (6); exs. of Pers. Pres. Subj. for 
Eng. Past Indie., pp. 539 (c) to 540; 
after tavdnistan, hdyistan and shdyistan 
either subj. or shortened Inf. used ; Fut. 
Indie, for Fut. Subj., p. 541 (e) and foot¬ 
note 2; in class. Pers. Fut. Indie, used 
where Mod. Pers. uses Pres. Subj , p. 542 ; 
Perf. Subj. used to express doubt where 
the Pres, obviously could not be used 
(/) ; Past. Subj. used for Pres., p. 543 
(1); Pret. Indie, used for Aor. (2); Aor. 
of ddshtan = ‘* to have ” {h) ; Past Habit., 
Imperf. Indie., and Plup. Indie., take 
the place of certain tenses of the Subj. 
{i); Afghan Imperfects, for Pres. Subj. 
f/) ; exs., p. 644 {k) and (m); Cotin. 
Past Subj., p. 623; Contin. Pebf. 
Subj., p. 536 {t), Rem. Vide also Aorist 
and Future Perfect. 

Substantive, p. 48 ; def. and indef., p. 49 ; 
gender (6); Ar. nouns forms of, p. 60 (c) 
in old Pers. -5 added to subs, qualified 
by intensive adj. in -5, p. 169 (a) (2)-; 
compar. and super, suffixes added to 
subs., pp. 176-7 (o) (3) and p. 178, foot¬ 
note 1. 
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Substantive) Verb vide Verb to be. 

Such and such, vide So-and-so. 

Suffixes, 65n, imn, etc., Icada^ etc., 

etc., pp. 406-20. 

Sufta^ past part, and si/ta adj.,‘‘coar.se,” 
p. 247 (6) and footnote 1. 

Suhayl^ p. 205, footnote 3. 

Sukkan, p. 066 and footnote 1. 

Sukun or Jaz)n, p, 28. 

^ulsl handwrit ing, p. 36. 

Sunni, p. 387 and footnote? 1 ; oath of, 
p. 206 an d footnote 1. | 

Superlative 1 latter term of corn par. should I 
not include former, p. 491 (e) ; followed 
bv pi. or used as a simple adj , p. 492 (/) : i 
if Ar. and precedes noun, izafat some- | 
times inserted (/); cornpar. used as j 
super., double comparatives and .super- I 
latives, p. 41>2 (f/) ; some adjocs. strictly j 
speaking do not admit of super. (1:.) ; 
order in sentence is num., subs., adj., 
p. 493 (?■); to avoid repetition, inconsis¬ 
tent qualities may be added to the same 
noun, sing, in Pers., pi. in Eng. (/); non- 
r(?petition of adj. cause of ambiguity (/), 
ivorn.; subs, with pro]). = adj. (m ); some 
adjs. followed by gen. (n); superlative 
w'itb or without izufat, p. 434 (g) and 
footnote 2. 

Superstitious vide Bibliomancy. 

Sf/rat, — disguise, p. 311 (10). 

Siir]cJi,, =ra<?, p. 214, footnote 3. 

Surma'"I, p. 400. 

‘ Suspence,’ Rule of, p. (>41, footnote 4; j 
p. 607 (5) and footnote 1 ; exce.ssivo sus- ' 
])ence, p. 561 (h) and footnote 5, and j 
p. 562 (b): also p. 647 (/) (1) and foot- i 
note 3; violation of rule, p. 671 (n). | 

Syncliysis, p. 607 (5), Rem. j 

Syndocho, p. 632 (c) and footnote 1. 

Syntax, etc., pp. 433 to 672. | 


T 

Ta, f). 189, Rem. II ;=‘and,’ p. 348 and 
footnote 2 ; ta-yi ibtiddHyya, p. 348, foot¬ 
note 3 ; td yi tajdhul, p. 258, last line and 
footnote 4, and p. 259 and footnote 2 ; 
and p 349 and footnote 1 ; ta-yi tdkidl or 
zinhdriyya, p. 349, footnote 2; pp. 347-8 i 
(12); id not strictly an equivalent for hi- ; 
“ on,” p. 504 (. 7 ), Rom. , 

Tdhi\ ex., p. 617 (3), Rem.; tdbk-i muk. i 
mnl, p. 615 (a); and p. 622 (a); and i 
p. 623 (a) and Roms. 1 and II. Vide also 
Apposition. 

Tabhyh, form of Flyporbole q.r., p. 6.30 (c) 
and footnote 2. 

Tafd^d, p. 301. 

Taj sir, p. 646 (/) and footnote 4. 

Tahakkum, a Figure, p. 633 (/). footnote 1. 

, = neverthedess, Indian, p. .345, 
footnote 2; p. 368; p. 365 (23); p. 566 
(6) and footnote 9. 

Tajnls, p. 297 (2), and footnote 1; tajnw-i j 
khatP.l, p. 322, footnote 2 and p. 546 and ! 
footnote 3; p. 638, Rem. and footnotes i 


3, 4, 5 and 6 ; ex. of, p. (>54 and footnote 
I; p. 656 (6) (2). 

Takaliu, p. 321 (1) and footnote 1. 

Tahhallus, in Persia joined by izdfat but 
not in India, p. 616, Rem. IT. 

Tahhflf, p. 29 (d), Rem. 1. 

Td^kid or rnnbdlayha, exs. of, p. 534 and 
footnote 1 ; td^kid-i lafzl and td^kld-i 
ma^nam, p. 616 (c) to p. 618; p. 645 (d) 
( 2 ). 

Takllf and zahmat, p 279, footnote I. 

Tadlq handwriting, p. 35. 

Tamdm, both subs, and adj., has the same 
izdfat constructions as harna, p. 117 (14); 
tamdm-i ruz and inmZmi-i ruzhd, p. 117 
(14); no izdfat in class. Pers. wlien ta- 
mdni precedes its subs., p. 117 (14); 
harc.hi Uimdm-tar, p. 117 (14), Rem. 1 ; 
idrnrn u intndni, p. 118 (15). 

Tamdmat, class, subs., still used by In¬ 
dians and Af idians, p. 118 (17). 

Tamdml, su])S., p. 118 (16). 

Tameness, p 630 (c) and footnote. 

Tamm, class. = tarn,dm, tdmm u tamdm em¬ 
phatic, pp. 117-8 (15). 

Tamyiz and mumayyaz, p. 617 (3); tamyiz 
= adv., p. 289. 

Tan, contrac. of tavdn, p. 252 (a), Rom. 

Tan-i chand, = a few individuals, class., 
p. Ill (6). 

Tansiq-i Pifdt, p. 151 (?) 1. 

Tanwln, p. 30. 

'Vaqllb, p. (>38 and footnote 5. 

Tar and farm, added to participles, preps., 
ad vs., subs., adjs., p. 176 (o) (1) (2) and 
(3); ^orD? seldom added to Pers. parts., 
p. 176 (1), Rom. ; tar, where placed 
after compound adj. of adj. and subs., 
p. 177 (p) and Rom.; whore added after 
two or more Comparatives or Superla¬ 
tives, p. 178 (0 (1) (2) and footnote. 

Taraf-i, p. 126 (6). 

Taraf-tar, pp. 176-7 (o) (3). 

TarA, = design, pattern, etc., p. 2<>0 (5) 
and footnote 4. 

TarjV-band, p 646 and footnote 1. 

Tdsclia or tasak, measure of water, p. 215 
(c) and footnote 3. 

Tashdbih, = vagueness, p. 631 (d). 

Tashblh or Simile, p. 631 (e). 

Tashdid, p. 29; loss of, p 30; for poetical 
licence, p. 84 (h) and footnote 2. 

Tasnlf (ballad), p. 035. 

Taste, p. 633 (/). • 

Tasu, Af., = inch, p. 214 (6) and footnote 2. 

Talimma, z=: mlzdn “balance of account,” 
p. 129, Rem. J ; fat.vll diffuseness, p. 644 

(а) and (6); tatvil-i Id-tdHl, p. 646 (^'). 

Tautology, p. 534 and footnote 1 ; = hashv-i 

qabih, p. 6)31 (d) and footnote 4 ; p. 644 

(б) ; p, 645 (c) and (d) ; p. 646 (e) ; p. 658 
and footnote 1 (exs. of yhulur); ]>. 608 
(2) and (/). 

Tavdn, pp. 260-1 (2) and p. 262 (a), Rem. ; 
tan contrac., p. 252 {a), Rem. 

Tavunad hi-, p. 299 {k) (1) and footnote 1. 

Tav>dnistan, p. 249; class, constructions, 
p. 249-52 (rt); Mod. Pers. constructions. 
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p. 252 (6); «ava^i,pp. 250-1 (2) and p. 252 
(a), Rem.; tan contrac.,p. 252 (a), Rem.; 
need not be repeated before two verbs» 

, p. 252 (4); trans. or trans. verb nnder- 
• stood, p. 252 (4) ; tavanad hnd, Indian 
idiom, p. 253 (c); before a cotnp verb., 
position of, p. 254, Rem. ; tarUna, etc.* 
p. 54 if) ; p. 540 (d); tauT-i ki, p. 305 
(17). 

Tazodd u iahaq, p. 031 (d). Vidf> Antifcho.sLs. 
Tawj'ih or mnhtamal>< 'z-ziddayn^ p. 032 (/) 
and footnote 4. 

Tawriya, p. 032 (/) and footnote 4. 

Temporal Clauses, p 555 (/) and pp. 570 2; 
Jiormal shape and order, p. 572 and foot¬ 
note 2; ~ when {b)\ ^5 = until (f); 

correlat'ves (d); “ somoliow or other” 

(p): “before that” aiul “after that,” 

^ p. 571 (/) ; exs. {g). 

Tenses, some rarely used, p. 232 (r): para¬ 
phrases for {g)\ Use of Tenses, pp. 505- 
37. Vide Aorist, etc., etc. Examples 
of use of Tenses, App. R, p. H98. 

Terse, style, p. 044 and footnote 5. 

''Jdiat * for ‘who,’ and Jha's. paraphrase, 
p. 487 {q) (2): ‘ that’ restrictive, {q) (3) ; 

' that which ’ and ‘ what,’ p. 488 (4). 

‘ The cpiicker the bettor,’ how rendered, 
p. 178 (w). 

'Thirteen, unlucky number, p. 182, foot¬ 
note 4. 

'JCikran or Tikrun, p. 10, footnote 5. 
p. 392 and footnote 5. 

Times, twenty times as much, etc., p. 197 

(a). 

Tiryaq and tiryak, p. 180 (w) (4) and foot¬ 
note 4. 

Too, how expressed, p. 175 (/). 

Toward, p. 505 (i). 

Trajeetion or Hyperbaton, p. GOO (i). 
Transliteration, Exercise in, p. 41 ; puzzled 
in, p. 44 (d). 

7'I! hi-m\ri, p. 299 (10). Vide Marg-i shuma, 
^ujayly p. 330, footnote 4. 

Tiifu^ interj., p. 309 and footnote 4. 

'Pulu liyyat, not rol. noun, p. 400 and foot¬ 
note 3. 

Tughra handwriting, p. 36. I 

TPda^ p. 661 (n) and footnote 2. | 

THman, = 100,000, obs., p. 184, footnote 1, j 
and p. 185 (6). 

7'uran, p. 639 and footnote 3. 

Turk-hachcha, p. 151 ((7). 

Turk! year-cycle, p. 208 (a) 

Turkish dialects,in Persia, p. ^40, footnote 2. 
Tuv J^uda, m.o. for turd hi-K]iuda, p. 71, 
footnote 2; tuv-Mludd^l vulg. for muft, 
p. 71, footnote 2. 

‘ Twice two makes four,’ etc., p. 197 if). 


U 

U, dimin. form in, p 398 (c). 

C7» pers. pron., class, used for an, p. 69 (5). 
Uf, interj., p. 369 and footnote 4. 

Z7/^ad, = perhaps, p. 505 (a) (1) and foot¬ 
note 3. 


Vftddan, — to begin, p. 257 (d). 

Vkht, pi. of, an address in preaching, p. 60 

_ (^ 0 . 

Ulq, p. 193 (g), Rom. Vide Aulg or Aiolq. 

VLu d-ami\ p. 445 and footnote 2. 

U/.ya-jdh, ‘ vide ’ 'Alh idh. 

^Vmar, name, p. 450 (7) and footnote 

5. 

‘ Vmar i Khagydni . astroiionn^r, j). 209, foot¬ 
note I. 

*Ufnda, subs, and at!]., p. 159 (c) (2). 

pp. 118-9 (20) and ]:>. 119 (23). 
adj. and p. 119 (23). 

Lira for aura, ]>. SO (1(1) and Remark. 

Urn)U7., vide liunnii/ 

pi. for sine; “a tenth.” p. 195, 
fool note 5. 

V 

Va, ' vide ’ P(ts. 

Fa, p. 274 (h) (1) and footnote 3. 

Fd usafu, interj., p. 368. 

Fa dn ki-, p. 329, footnote 2 ; = “ or,” 
p. 354 and footnote 1 and p. 340 and 
footnote 3; va hdl dn In, how written, 
p. 357 and footnote 4. 

Vagueness, = tashdhih, j). 631 (d). 

Vali, without izufat, p. 437 (a) (I) (2). 

Vail hd or ha hall or hdi^fi hds'h, for sfler- 
diought, p. 582 (e). 

Vdngahly Vungaldi, p. 315 and footnote 3. 

Fa.s???^, = indigo, p. 378 (11) and footnote 

10. 

Fd'c, pronunciation of, p. 340 (2) and foot¬ 
note 2 ; indicating state, p. 341 ; = t/a, 
p. 341 ; with several adjs. qualifying one 
noun, pp, 341-2; =a point in punctua¬ 
tion, p. 351 and footnote 3; as dimin. 
termination, p. 50 (e), and p. 398 (e) ; 
vulg. and dimin., j^. 50 (e) and Rem. and 
p. 57 (d); final, as (!onaonant, p. 56, 
Kem. 1 ; redundant after 7’ast Part., p. 
528 (w) (1). 

Verb, pp. 21'7-88 ; Verb To Re, simple form 
of, p. 217 (a); how written (a) to (c) ; 
neg. of, p. 219 (g); separate subs, verb, 
p. 219(a); verb Tuans, and Intiians., 
p. 221 ; Bud AN paradigm of, pp. 221-8; 
had, hddd, p. 22'7 (d); karchi hdd-d-bdd, 
p. 227 (d) ; ruz-i mabddd, p. 218 (e); 3 
forma of Pres, teiiso “ to be,” p. 228 (.7); 
chi hd dl, p. 228 and footnote 1 {h); Pret. 
used for Irnperf. in Mod. ITes., p. 228 (^) ; 
bdfth ■= “ halt! ” in rn.c. (y); Afj^iana use 
Pres, tense for “to dwell,” p. 229 (/); 
some Vehus are both Tkans. and 1n- 
TUAN.s,, p. 229 if); Active Voice of 
Kandan, p. 229; old form of 2nd pers. 
sing Porf., p. 232, Vi IL ; Past Condit. 
(am take hi-, p. 231, VI Rern.; hi- and 
linpera., p. 230, footnote 2; another 
form of Phip., p. 232 IX, Rem. ; Neg. 
Vehus, pp. 235-7 ; Accent, pp. 237-8 ; 
Interr. Verbs, p. 238 ; Stems or Roots 
of simple verbs, p. 239; Hybrids, 
pp. 248-9 (c), Rom.; Auxiliary verbs, 
pp. 248-9 (c), Rem.; Shudan, p. 248 
(a); = possible (6) ; gram. pass, formed 
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by (c); idioms with, p. 249 (d); Defec¬ 
tive verbs, p. 249 (e), Rem.; Tavani- 
STAN, q.v., p. 249. Khwastan, q.v., 
p. 257; Guzashtan, Dadan, Mandan, 
tr., q.q.v.; Permit, to, other verbs for, 
p. 262 (c) ; Raftan q.v., = continue, 
p. 203 {a ); = to be on the point of doing, 
m.c., p. 263 {h); Dashtan, q.v., p. 203 : 
Impersonal verbs, p. 296; Bayistan, 
Shayistan, SazTdan, Zibidan, q.q.v.; 
Compound verbs q.q.v., pp. 274-80; 
some common verbs in compound, 
pp. 280-2; kardan^ namudan sdkhtan^ 
gardan\dan^ farmiidan^ p. 280 {a ); sukh- 
tagi, sdkhf * p. 28 ! (d); ganhian gardl- 
dan, p. 282 (g); Causal verbs, q.v., 
pp. 282-4; Reflexive verbs, p. 285 (Z) ; 
Passive Voice, tj-V., pp. 285-8; Syntax 
of verbs, two or more verbs at end of 
sentence, p. 559 (3), p. 500 (5) and foot¬ 
note 3, and p. 501 and footnote 2; p. 501 
and footnote 2; p. 501 (h); Govern¬ 
ment of verbs, g.v ,p. 000; in rn.e. a few 
verbs may precede dat., p. 005 (g) ; posi¬ 
tion of Comp. Pot. verb, h ; 

Verbal Nouns and Adjectives, pp. 421-5; 
Impera. root, p 421 (a); subs, in -an (h); 
in ~dk (c) ; suffixed -ya (e); Inf. alone = 
noun {h); Inf, used in pi., p. 422 {h); 
comp, nouns from Impera. stem, ^ 

added (i); Prot. Stems, (/) (k) {1) ; two 
Impera. stems, p. 423 (m) (n) (o); noun 
of agency (p); suffixed to Inf. and 

its neg. ig) ; Pors. or Ar. Past Part. = 
noun, p. 424 (r) ; some Pera. nouns of in¬ 
strument, p. 425 (r), Rem. 

Verbosity, p. 040 (g). 

Vocative, voc, in -a, p 57 (e) ; not fol¬ 
lowed by izdfat (e) and p. 403 ; sing, only, 
p 402 {g)', nouns in silent (/?) do not ad¬ 
mit of this v^ocativo, p. 58, mana voc. of 
man, p. 40.); poetically, dat. in rd = 
voc., p. 403; nouns in voc. in apposition, 
p. 010 (5). Vowels, p. 21 (a); short, at 
beginning of words, p 24 {h); long, at 
beginning of words, p. 25 (d). 


W 

WnJad-i zina, p. 388 and footnote I. 

War Song.s, p. 038. 

Ward, adv. and prep., p. 305 (7). 

Warning, particles of, p. 292 (d). 

Water, how measured, p. 215 (5); how 
borrowed or brought (c). 

Waslah. p. 31. 

Week, vide Days of Week 
Weights, p. 214 ; dang = the sixth part of 
anything, p. 210 (d). Vide Water. 

What and * that which,’ p. 488 (4) (5). 
Whatever, each, all, every, p. 119 (/) and 
p. 1203. 

Whatsoever, whichsoever, p. 121 (Z). 

- Which ’ referring to a clause = ki, p. 487 

(g)(1). 


Whoever, whosoever, har kuddrn ki, har 
kas-i hi, p. 121 (fc). 

Wife, how mentioned, etc., p. 382 (/). 

Wit, zardfat, p. 032 (/). 

World, age of, p. 190, footnote 1. 

Worse and worse, how rendered, p. 178 
(«)- 

Would, p. 311 (12); significations of, p. 541 
and footnote 3. 

Y 

F, elided in dimin., p. 395, Rem. IV; 
sometimes added to Ar. past parts., 
p. 167 (ii), Rom. and p. 399. ‘ Vide’ Yd. 

Yd., formative pp. 398-404; kinds of 

formative -i, p. 398 {a) ; [abs. nouns and 
adjs. in -5, p. 398 and footnote 2]; Pf3rs. 
-5 added to Ar. Past Part., p. 399 ; yd-yi 
ma.^dar, yd-yi musdhahat and yd-yi rnatiha- 
hih.p. 399; yd-yi nishatl, p. 400 (3) and 
footnote 2 ; hamzah .sul>stitutod for (3): 
Hindi i, p. 401 (3) ; yd added to native- 
city of piTson. p. 401, Rern. I ; •mni not 
rol. adj., Rorn. JI; bayzl, hayzavi, Bas- 
rain, Rem. II and footnote 2 ; ploonasti- 
cally added to adjs. Rfun. Ill ; added to 
Infs., Rom. TV ; affixed to kunyat. p. 402, 
Rom. V ; Ar. terrnin. -anv, Rem. VI; 
yd-yi maf'ul, (4); yd-yi /a‘fZ, p. 402 (5) ; 
other descriptions of y m ; yd-yi ma^rnf 
p. 403 (9); yd-yi majhiil, p. 403 (10) ; yd 
substituted for alif, p. 404 Rem. II ; 
Arabic abstract nouns of quality in-iyyat, 
p. 404 (c) (1) ; 'added to Pors. words, (c) 
(2) • no tashdld on yd wlien fom. k is 
suffixed, Rem. JI : yd of unity, to form 
nouns of number, p. J89, Horn. II; after 
Ar. sup., p. 172 (Z?) (3): yd after har, is 
yd prob. demonstrative yd, p. 120, foot¬ 
note 1 and vide also rol. yd ; for detail of 
ya of unity, tnde Indefinite Article. 

Yd In ki~illa, etc., p. 581 (4). 

Yagdn yagdn, p. 198 (1) and footnote 2. 

Yahndi Yahdd, etc., p. 401. Rem, 11. 

Yak, yak-l; I for yak is obs., p. 182, foot¬ 
note 2; yak-l, indof. pron., p. 101 (c); 
an (or In) yak-l, m.c., pi. (c) ; yak-l — 
digar-i the one—the other” (c) (1); 
yak-l dar dah “ one in ten ” (c) (1) Rem. ; 
idioms witli (c) (1) Rern; v/a7c-^ requires 
rd, p 130 {}))’, rcrpiires ay, p. 130 [i) 
Rem.; requires sing. verb. p. 592 and 
footnote 1 ; p. 600 (1) and footnote 2 ; p. 
609 (12) and footnote 3. 

Yak a u tanhd, p 189 (^*). 

Yak-dlgar and ham-dlgar, recip. pron., p. 81 
{i ); p. 99 (1); p. KK) (6) : not to be con¬ 
founded with yah-l digar (6), Rem. I. 

Yak-ear, p. 119 (24). 

Yakum, less common than aiwal p. 191, 
footnote 1. 

Ydlld, interj., p. 372 (10). 

Ya*m chi, p. 298 (7). 

Ydraetan, = to be able, p. 254 {g). 

Yard, p. 107 (c), Rem. II; p. 398 (e). 

Yazddn, formerly a ph, p. 68, footnote 2. 
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"Tazd-gardl Year, p. 209 ; months of, p. 209 
\b) ; “ Stolen days,” names, {b) (1). 

Yc or yay or ye^g, vulg. for yah ; also yazza^ 
duvazza, etc. t p. 184, Rom. III. 

Year, ancient Persian, p. 20G ; 5 {panja-yi 
duzdlda) days added (a) ; leap year, p. 
207 (a) and footnote 7 ; Day or Farvardln^ 
the first month, {a) ; names of Persian 
solar months {h ); days (r) ; Urmuz and 
Ahrimdny p. 208; Day, p. 20S ; Sykian 
months, p. 208 ; JalxlT Year, p. 200 
(d): Yazd-oardl Year, v., p. 200(6); 
Turk! Year, p. 203 (a) ; to find the 
Muslim or a.d. year, p. 34. 

Yes, p. 205 (2) and (4). 

Ytlaq and Qishldq, p 20G (o) and footnote 

1 . 

Yusuf and ZulaykhS, p 35, footnote 1. 


z 

Zayh, magpie, p. 220 (c) and footnote 1 ; p. 
547 and footnote 1. 

Zdyhcha, chougli, p. 220 (c) and footnote 1 ; 

p. 547 and footnote I. 

Zahmat and tahllf, p. 270, footnote 1. 

Zaid, p. 453 and footnote 1. 


Za*if and za‘ifa, p. 157 {i) (5). 

Zanah'i \Sstrhan, “wolf’s tail” = false 
down, p. 313 and footnote 1. 

Zanaku, p. 398 (c). 

Zaniyyat, p. 00, footnote 3. 

Zar, p. 415 and footnote 3. 

Zardfat ‘ vide ’ Wit. 

Zarf=zadv., p. 280. 

Zarra, yak ^ana, p. 127 (1). 

Zanj, p. 180 (/?), 

Zengma, xl GG3 (d). 

Zha, dimin. termination, p. 307 (6), Rem. 

Zi, prop., ob.s., p. 322, footnote 8. 

Zi, ‘ vide ’ Z'f. 

Zlbidan, p. 273 {t). 

Zinhdr, 370-1. 

Zlr-dast, p. 304 and footnote 2. 

Ziydd, ziydda; former pos. and latter 
compar., p. 174 {i) (4) ; Hydda = aizdah, 
p 182, footnote 4 ; ziyf and ziydda, p. 
301 (2) and footnote nd p. 300 (/) (1), 
footnote 2 ; ziyd, p. 3J^ and footnote 1. 

Zodia, p. 204 {a) {b) (c)/^'Ormed 2000 B.C., 
p. 205 (c). p 

Zoroaster, p. 207 («)•/; 

Zu and zl, etc., used in Persian, p. 
445. Vide also .Wpendix A. 

Zuma^niyayn, p. (/) (1). 
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